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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Secretary of the Interior De- 
partment, Mr. Fred Seaton. 

I am glad to see him here and I want to say that Mr. Jensen, Mr. 
Norrell, Mr. Fenton, and I have been on this committee for a number 
of years. I can say truthfully that we have gotten along with the 
man across the table this morning as well as we have with any man 
I know and he is doing a good job as the Secretary of the Interior. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, if you have a statement you may 
read it. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS—1950—60 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in view of the fact 
that we have just moved from the 1950’s into the 1960s, it seems ap- 
propriate to begin my statement with a brief review of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior's accomplishments and developments over the 
past decade in resource management, conservation, and use. 

As of June 30, in fiscal 1950, the Department of the Interior had 
42,882 employees, and received $211,399,047 in appropriations, ex- 
clusive of reclamation and power. For fiscal 1959 the corresponding 
figures were 42,602 employees and an appropriation of $371,866,350. 
In addition, between 1950 and 1959, a net total of 5,394 positions were 
dropped by reason of activities discontinued or transferred to other 
departments. 

The Indian Health Bureau is a perfect case in point because of the 
transfer to other departments. 


(1) 
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Over the decade, the Congress has appropriated a total of $2,703,. 
052.479 exclusive of reclamation and power, for activities of the 
Department. 

For these expenditures for resource management, what have been 
the returns to the citizen taxpayer? How successful have we been in 
developing programs for the conservation, development, and wise use 
of our Nation’s storehouse of natural resources? As an administra- 
tor, I am concerned with the answers to these eietlonts and as legisla- 
tors, and especially as members of this committee, I know that you are, 
too. 

During 1950, 38,250,000 visitors enjoyed the use of the then 182 
national parks, monuments, and other recreational areas within our 
national park system. In 1959, visitations had jumped to 62 mil- 
lion—almost a 100 percent increase. For the decade, the total was 
491,611,000 visitors. Today we have 183 park areas. Eighteen new 
ones have been added since January 1, 1950, while 17 were either 
merged with others or abolished. There has been a net. increase of 
500,000 acres in the system—aup from 23,900,000 acres in 1950. 

Mission 66, which you gentlemen have supported so well, and is now 
nearing its halfway point, is designed to enable us to pass on to com- 
ing generations all our national park areas in better condition than 
they have ever been. This is true, I submit, despite substantial annual 
increases in the number of park visitors. Mission 66 is also enabling 
us to plan ahead to meet future needs. 

A revitalized Fish and Wildlife Service has been given proper rec- 
ognition through the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. Instead of the 
old single bureau, there now is a separate bureau for sport. fisheries 
and wildlife, and another separate bureau for commercial fisheries. 
The Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and the Commissioner 
help assure top policy guidance of the activ ities of these two bureaus. 

Ww oe in 1950 the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife was re- 
sponsible for 321 national wildlife management units consisting of 
refuges, game ranges, and coordination areas in the United States 
and the territories, today it is responsible for 349 such units, embrac- 
ing 17,964,481 acres. The net increase in acreage over the decade 
has been 418,100 acres. We are, I hope, on the way to establishing 
a huge Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska: and the recent earmarking 
of all duck stamp receipts for wildlife refuge land acquisition will 
mean that we can proceed at an even faster pace to offset the losses of 
natural resting, breeding, and nesting areas. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has given increased emphasis 
to activities for the stimulation of our domestic fisheries. There 
are now 821 biologists and other scientists continuing work on one of 
the largest and most productive fishery research programs in our 
history. 

Our Bureau of Land Management, directly responsible for the man- 
agement of 477,256,176 acres of public lands, has 113,312,789 acres 
under lease for oil and gas development compared to 23,420.569 10 
vears ago. Through such laws as the Small Tract and Recreation and 
Public Purposes Acts, we have attempted to meet the increasing 
demand for public land and, at the same time, to modernize the oper- 
ating procedures governing public land use. In 1959, there were 
181,883 individual applications for use or acquisition of public lands 
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and resources, as against 49,209 in 1950. Activities of the Bureau of 

Land Management produced Federal revenues of $136,720,871.41 in 
fiscal 1959—an increase of slightly more than $100 million over the 
1950 total. 

One of the most important accomplishments, because it directly in- 
volves human resources, has been in the field of Indian education. 
Only 75 percent of the Indian children of school age—living on reser- 
vations were in school 10 years ago. We expect ‘there will be class- 
rooms for all Indian children of school age who can attend. Where 
then we had no adult Indian educational and vocational programs, 
$300 individuals are now receiving such assistance. Over the past 
10 years, the increase in acreage of Indian land under cultivation as 
a result of irr igation fac ilities construc ted by the Federal Government 
has been from 810,000 to 870,000 acres. Gentlemen, I am happy to 
report the American Indian has demonstrated an increasing ability to 
manage his own affairs. 

During the 1950’s the Bureau of Mines published exhaustive eco- 
nomic-review reports on the major minerals, introduced many promis- 
ing new metals and developed methods for their commercial produc- 
tion, and provided basic information which will speed atomic energy, 
space exploration, and aircraft and missile development. In addi- 
tion, the Bureau has played an important role in reducing mining 
injury and fatality rates, improving coal mining and_ processing 
methods, prov iding information which extended the life of many 
major oilfields, and eliminating, at least. temporarily, an unexpected 
helium shortage. 

Between 1950 and 1960, the Geological Survey has raised the per- 
centage of adequately mapped areas ‘of the United States from 22 to 
{5 percent, at the same time reducing the cost of a topographic map 
by 14 percent and the average cost of printing a topographic map 
edition by 22 percent. Superv ision of revenue- “‘produci ing operations 
on mining properties under lease has grown from 1,162 to 4,091, and 
supervision of oil and gas leases has seen an increase of 450 percent. 
Geologic investigations and studies in phenomena related to ore em- 
placement have provided private industry with additional basic data 
to guide successful exploration for new mineral deposits, as exempli- 
fied by the recent discovery of extensive high-grade silver-lead ore in 
Utah. Significant advances have been made in the know ledge of 
the occurrence and the availability of our water resources and in the 
identification of hydrologic principles involved in the utilization of 
water. 

During this past decade, the number of territorial areas under the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Territories has been reduc ed from six 
to three. Alaska and Hawaii have been admitted as States into the 
Union, and Puerto Rico is now a Commonwealth. The Virgin Is- 
lands, "American Samoa, and Guam, as you know, remain as terri- 
tories. 

As you well know, the programs of the Department of the Interior 
annually produce substantial revenues to the Federal Government. 
From fiscal years 1950 through 1959, annual appropriations and other 
authorizations totaled $6,484.796,786. In the same period the Treas- 
ury received $3,163,220,663 in receipts from our programs. These 
two figures, I should note, include reclamation and power marketing. 
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For every dollar appropriated or authorized for the Department of 
the Interior, then, nearly 50 cents has been returned to the Federal 
Treasury. 

I believe this committee, which has reviewed every item calling for 
the expenditure of Federal funds for these activities, can justly look 
back over the past decade with a sense of fulfillment and accomplish- 
ment. 

I should like to recognize the fact that during my tenure as Sec- 
retary of the Interior you have been most helpful in your advice and 
counsel and I wish to acknowledge that fact. 

And, in my opinion, we may all hopefully look forward to even 
greater accomplishments in the decade ahead, as we rededicate our- 
selves to the task of protecting, developing, and conserving our Na- 
tion’s natural resource heritage. 

With these preliminary comments, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission I should like to turn to our request. of $356,192,000 for fiscal 
1961 to conduct the activities of which I have been speaking, and in 
addition, the work of the Office of Saline Water which is a new and 
major responsibility assumed by us during the last decade. The esti- 
mate represents an increase of $21,681,900 over the comparable amount 
appropriated for fiscal 1960. 

This year, again, we have recognized the delicate balance that must 
be maintained between our continued national security efforts and 
what I believe to be the absolute necessity of bringing the Federal 
debt and its accompanying interest under control and the increasing 
necessity to provide additional natural resource conservation and 
management programs. We believe that the funds requested will 
enable us to discharge our responsibilities efficiently, expeditiously, 
and effectively. 

A portion of the increase has been necessitated, in our judgment, 
by programs or actions which require additional funds to maintain 
schedules previously established. Mission 66, our Indian school pro- 
gram, the decision to earmark duck stamp receipts, the saline water 
demonstration plant program, and the health program for Federal 
employees are examples of these activities. 

A total of $18,808,800 of the amount we are asking over and above 
the fiscal 1960 level is for the work of three bureaus. They are the 
National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Office of 
Territories’ program for the Virgin Islands Corporation. Another 
$1,568,000 of the increased request is to meet the cost of health benefits 
for employees under the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 
1959. 

For fiscal 1961 we estimate revenues to the Federal Government 
from our programs, including receipts for reclamation and the power 
marketing agencies, at $546,223,022. This is $27,551,874 over the esti- 
mated revenues for fiscal 1960. Of these total revenues, $407,094,686 
is for deposit in the Treasury and will not be available for use until 
appropriated by the Congress. 


Hieuiicuts or Program For 1961 


Following, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, are some 
of the highlights of our programs as they relate to the 1961 budget 
estimates: 
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SALINE WATER CONVERSION 


I can report to you encouraging progress has been made in the 
development of processes for the conversion of sea and brackish waters. 
We are proceeding, ahead of schedule, with the design and construc- 
tion of five demonstration plants. Funds for the design of the first 
three plants and for construction of the first sea water plant were 
included in the 1960 appropriations. The estimate for 1961 provides 
for construction of the second sea water plant and the first brackish 
water plant, for the designing of the remaining two plants, and for 
continuing basic research to improve present processes and develop 
new ones. 

LAND MANAGEMENT 


The programs of the Bureau of Land Management would remain 
at the approximate level of the current fiscal year. It is expected 
that public interest in the leasing of land and mineral resources will 
continue to be high. Provision is made for continuing construction 
of access roads on Oregon and California lands to insure adequate 
timber harvests. As a result of the recently completed reinventory 
of Oregon and California forestry resource, it has been possible to 
increase the sustained yield allowable cut from 768 million board feet 
to 874 million board feet. This will mean not only an increased 
supply of timber to the Pacific Northwest, but also an increased return 
to the Federal Government. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


While construction of school, irrigation, and road facilities by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs would be continued at the current level, 
provision is made in the estimate to cover an increased enrollment of 
2,600 Indian children in public and Bureau-operated schools. In 
addition, the adult vocational training program would be stepped up, 
and the land records of the Bureau improved and modernized. 


MINING 


Our requests for the Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines would 
insure steady progress in the conservation and m: unagement of min- 
erals and fuels, in basic research and its scientific applic ations, and in 
safety programs for workers in mining, quarrying, and related indus- 
tries. The estimate also includes funds to increase the safety inspec- 
tion staff of the Bureau of Mines. In addition, funds are requested 
to initiate research in turbine blade design in the development of an 
economic coal-fired gas turbine for power generation in stationary 
plants. 

PARKS AND RECREATION 


I have already indicated to you the tremendous increase in public 
use of our park and rec reational facilities in the 1950’s. That trend 
shows no sign of abating, and in 1961 we expect 71 million visitors. 
Under the Mission 66 program, which was initiated to meet this 
demand, we are asking for increases for the following purposes: 

Management, protection, and maintenance of existing and newly 
exps inded facilities in park areas; 
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High priority construction at such locations as the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial and Independence National Historical 
Park: 

Acquisition of cave properties at Mammoth Cave National Park, 
and of privately owned lands within the extended boundaries of Ever- 
glades National Park; and 

Liquidation of obligations incurred in the construction of parkways 
and park roads. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE 


A major part of the increase for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife would provide for direct financing of operations previously 
funded through use of duck stamp receipts. The higher request also 
includes funds for operation of new and existing hatcheries and 
refuges. 

Under our Bureau of Commercial Fisheries estimate, the increase is 
due primarily to one item—construction of a fishery research vessel 
to replace the Albatross I/7. Though there are also increases for 
operation and research activities, they are offset by virtue of the State 
of Alaska’s assuming responsibility for Alaska fisheries. 


TERRITORIES 


The amount we are asking for the Office of Territories would be 
less than in fiscal 1960 if it were not for two construction projects. 
As the committee will recall, our fiscal 1960 appropriation mcluded 
an item of $53,100 for Hawaiian activities, and this, of course, is no 
longer needed. However, the continued requirement for funds for 
construction of the jet airport in American Samoa and the Virgin 
Islands saline water conversion plant and power facility makes it 
necessary to maintain the Office of Territories at approximately the 
fiseal 1960 level. I should point out that when these construction 
projects are completed, the items will be nonrecurring. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


The estimate for the Office of the Solicitor represents an increase 
over the current year for legal services. This committee is aware that, 
since fiscal year 1955, all legal services are performed under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Solicitor. The growth of activities through- 
out the Department has increased the workload of the legal staff to the 
point where volume is beyond the capacity of existing personnel to 
meet on a timely basis. 


Awarysis OF BupGetr ror 1961 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my oral statement. I have prepared 
a more detailed analysis on a bureau-by-bureau basis, and respectfully 
request that the analysis be received for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, it will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


The budget estimate for the Office of Saline Water is $3,395,000, a decrease of 
$210,000 below the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1960. 
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A great deal of interest has been portrayed in the saline water program by 
Members ef Congress and by the public. The Department has received more 
than 175 applications for the 5 demonstration plants and good progress has 
been made toward constructing these plants as authorized by Congress in 1958. 
Four processes have been selected and funds are available for the design of the 
first three plants and the construction of the first seawater plant. It is expected 
that construction award for this first plant will be made in May of this year. 
Funds are requested in this budget for the construction of the second sea water 
plant and the first brackish water plant, as well as for the design of the fourth 
and fifth plants. The conversion processes to be demonstrated were developed 
through research, pilot plant work, and engineering studies carried out by the 
Office of Saline Water. The construction of the demonstration plants, however, 
does not mean that the problem of low-cost conversion has been solved. Al- 
though it is believed the five demonstration plants when erected will be the most 
advanced processes disclosed to date, they will not be the ultimate or the best 
that can be evolved. Continued research is necessary to improve those meth- 
ods by solving specific problems and to develop entirely new processes. Such 
research may eventually lead to a scientific breakthrough. Thus, a dynamic 
research and development program is essential to the ultimate solution of the 
problem. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The estimate for the Bureau of Land Management provides for continuation 
of its overall management functions at essentially the same level as 1960. The 
amount requested for fiscal year 1961 is $24,825,000 as compared to the adjusted 
appropriation of $24,852,000 for 1960. Of the total estimate, $24,475,000 is for 
management of lands and resources and $350,000 is for construction. 

The increasing volume of work in the lands and minerals activity both in case 
work and service to the public is expected to continue in 1961. The Alaska State 
selection program, heavy filings under the Desert Land Act in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, and recently enacted legislation raising acreage limitations under coal 
leases will materially increase the Bureau’s workload. 

Management and conservation activities on range and forestry lands will 
continue. The reinventory of the O. & C, forestry resources has been completed 
and as a result the annual sustained-yield allowable cut has been increased 
from 768 million board feet to 874 million board feet. A total of about 1 billion 
board feet will be offered, including salvage and other offerings not chargeable 
to the allowable cut. 

Fire continues to be a major problem on the range and forestry lands in the 
western States and Alaska. From July 1 to November 30, 1959, over 450,000 
acres were burned over and costs to the Government in suppression work alone 
may exceed $3 million for the year. The establishment of a permanent fire- 
fighting organization and improvement of firefighting techniques have drastically 
reduced the average acreage burned over the past 2 years with the consequent 
saving of resources. 

The 1961 program of the Bureau on the O. & C. lands consists primarily of 
construction of access roads to market timber. In addition, reforestation of 
cutover forest lands, maintenance of existing access roads, and development of 
recreation facilities on these lands are provided for in the program and are 
reimbursed to the Treasury from receipts from sales of timber which otherwise 
would be paid to the O. & C. counties. 

Funds are also provided for construction of access roads to stands of market- 
able timber on other lands and for construction of buildings needed for fire- 
fighting in Alaska. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The funds requested in 1961 for the Bureau of Indian Affairs total $116,817,- 
000. The appropriation for 1960 is $115,467,000. The major increases in 1961 
are in the education and land management programs of the Bureau. 

The education and welfare services appropriation includes increases of 
$100,000 for an additional enrollment of 250 Navajo pupils domiciled in Federal 
dormitories and attending out-of-district public schools; $2,400,000 for an in- 
creased enrollment of 1,930 pupils in boarding schools in the Gallup area, and 
for increased enrollment of 670 pupils in day schools in the Gallup and Juneau 
areas. The adult vocational training program has been increased by $335,000 
to bring the program up to the $3,500,000 authorized by Public Law 959 approved 
August 3, 1956. A corresponding reduction of $335,000 has been made in the 
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relocation service program. This adjustment is being made because of the 
greater demand for vocational training by the Indian people. 

Under the resources management appropriation, an increase of $348,000 is 
requested for the management of Indian trust property program. This increase 
will provide $210,000 for expanding a systematic program to improve and mod- 
ernize the land and title records of the Bureau; $138,000 to provide additional 
realty and appraisal technicians to partly offset a growing backlog of work 
resulting from the tremendous increase in interest in the use and development 
of Indian resources. 

The $13,575,000 requested for the construction program in 1961 is the same 
amount as was appropriated for the current fiscal year. These funds will be 
used to construct buildings and utility systems required for Bureau programs, 
principally school facilities, and for continuing the construction of some irriga- 
tion systems. 

The estimate for roads construction provides $8 million for the liquidation of 
obligations incurred under the authority contained in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act and $5 million for the liquidation of obligations incurred for routes 1 and 3 
on the Navajo and Hopi Reservations, as authorized by Public Law 85-740. 

The estimate of $3,739,000 in 1961 for general administrative expenses is. an 
increase of $24,000 over the 1960 appropriation and is for Federal employee 
health benefits. 

The estimates also include $150,000, a decrease of $100,000 below the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year, for financing the operation of the Kla- 
math and Menominee Agencies during the period of terminating Federal super- 
vision over the property of the Klamath and Menominee Tribes of Indians. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The budget estimate for the Geological Survey for 1961 is $43,365,000, which 
represents an increase of $659,000 over the adjusted appropriation for 1960. 
This increase consists primarily for land classification and mineral lease super- 
vision. 

The Geological Survey supplies basic scientific data concerning the water, 
land, and mineral resources and provides general purpose topographic maps of 
the Nation, supervises the development and production of minerals and mineral 
fuels on leased Federal and Indian lands, and enforces the provisions of the 
Connally Hot Oil Act. 

The topographic surveys and mapping program will provide maps for those 
areas where extensive investigations of mineral and water resources are planned, 
or where considerable economic development is anticipated. They will also be 
used in the extension of highways and other communication facilities, and for 
military planning. 

Work in the field of geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping will 
continue to focus attention on the development of geologic, geophysical, and 
geochemical data and techniques needed to meet the varied and ever-increasing 
needs of the Nation for new and additional resources. Over 40 percent of the 
effort in this program will be devoted to long-range research aimed directly at 
increasing the knowledge of known and potential mineralized areas and devel- 
oping new instruments, techniques, and concepts for ore finding. Fundamental 
background geologic data will be sought for use in guiding exploration for new 
sources and new areas of mineral fuels production, and for use in engineering 
construction and water development. Detailed geologic mapping will be an 
integral part of most field studies, thereby extending the area of adequate 
geologic map coverage. 

The water-resources investigations program will provide for the continuation 
of collection of water-resources data and their evaluation with respect to meeting 
the greatly increased demands of metropolitan areas, industrial centers, and 
irrigation for more adequate water supplies of suitable quality. Studies will 
emphasize the development of the principles and physical processes of the 
occurrence and movement of water and problems of the nuclear-energy industry 
with reference to radioactive contamination of water. 

The conservation of lands and minerals program involves the classification of 
public lands as to their mineral character and water-power potential and the 
supervision of operations on oil and gas and mining leases for compliance with 
laws and regulations pertaining to operations on Federal, Indian, and Outer 
Continental Shelf lands. In 1961, it is anticipated that the workload will 
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aggregate 346,000 leases, wells, mines, and classification cases, and the production 
and royalty values will reach $1.08 billion and $125 million, respectively. Owing 
to the unprecedented rate of development of the Nation’s oil and gas resources, 
increased demands are being made upon the Survey personnel. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1961 is $29,656,000, 
an increase of $795,000 over the appropriation of $28,861,000 for 1960. Of this 
increase, $600,000 will provide funds to conduct research to establish the 
feasibility of using the coal-burning gas turbine to provide power generation 
facilities in arid regions as well as in stationary plants and will also permit 
the Bureau to increase its coal mine inspection force by 35 inspectors in order 
to more closely approach the minimum inspection schedule deemed necessary 
in the interest of the safety of workers in the mining, quarrying, and related 
industries. 

The estimate for the conservation and development of mineral resources is 
$21,667,000 The prime objective of the Bureau of Mines under this appropria- 
tion is the conservation and development of mineral and fuel resources to meet 
present and future requirements. The Bureau fully appreciates the desirability 
and need for developing new applications for mineral raw materials now in 
plentiful supply and of providing unusual materials to withstand high tempera- 
tures and corrosive environments in new scientific processes and equipment. It 
recognizes, also, the necessity of fostering a growing supply of the products of 
the mineral industries to match the rising demand for such products, caused 
by population growth and rising living standards. In striving for new scientific 
knowledge to further these aims, the Bureau has been compelled continually to 
adapt its programs to meet changing circumstances. The programs under this 
appropriation will be devoted to an intensification on new uses and applications 
for materials in abundant supply and a concentration of effort to provide 
materials with outstanding special properties for defense and industrial pur- 
poses both at present and in the future. 

The estimate for health and safety is $6,782,000. This will permit the Bureau 
to continue in the promotion of the conservation of the manpower of the mineral 
industries by preventing occupational injury through eliminating or minimizing 
the hazards, and by improving the working environment to prevent occupational 
diseases, and thus protect the skill and well-being of those who produce the 
Nation’s mineral wealth. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The 1961 budget estimate for the National Park Service totals $86,311,000, 
an increase of $10,589,000 over the total of appropriations for 1960. Of the 
total increase, $4 million is for cash to liquidate obligations incurred under 
the contract authorization provided in the Federal-Aid Highway Act for park- 
ways and roads and trails construction, and $6,326,000 is for operation and 
construction programs. 

The 1961 fiscal year will be the fifth year of the Service’s Mission 66 program. 
It is essential that funds be provided in 1961 to insure the program's continued 
progress. Visitation to the parks continues to rise; it is expected to reach 71 
million in 1961 as compared to 62 million in 1959. The park operating and 
capital programs must continue to be strengthened if the Service’s responsi- 
bility for handling this workload is to be met. 

The budget for 1961 includes $18,976,000 for management and protection, 
$15,250,000 for maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, and $1,485,- 
000 for general administrative expenses, for increases of $2,329,000, $1,250,000, 
and $10,000, respectively, over amounts appropriated for 1960. These appro- 
priations finance the Service’s operating programs. Practically all of the 
increases in these appropriations are for park operations. Programs other 
than those involving park operations, for which the Service is responsible, are 
scheduled at the same levels as in the current year. Substantial portions of 
the increases are for operating new Mission 66 facilities and meeting the 
increased workload generated by increased visitor use. 

The amount of $16,600,000 requested for construction of buildings, utilities, 
and other facilities and for acquisition of lands and water rights is an increase 
of $38 million over the 1960 appropriation. The amount of the estimate has 
been programed for high priority needs throughout the Service, including 
$1,650,000 for developments at Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, St. 
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Louis, Mo.; $900,000 for developments at Independence National Historical 
Park, Philadelphia, Pa.; $540,000 for acquisition of the Great Onyx and Crystal 
Caves properties in Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky., and $450,000 for acquisi- 
tion of privately owned lands within the extended boundaries of Everglades 
National Park. 

The request for cash to liquidate obligations incurred under authority of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act is $34 million, an increase of $4 million. The in- 
creased authorization contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959 and 
the anticipated higher rate of obligation will increase the cash requirement for 
1961 over that for 1960. 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


The budget request for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for 1961 
totals $22,410,000. Of this amount $18,050,000 is for management and inves- 
tigation of resources, $3,410,000 is for construction, and $950,000 is for general 
administrative expenses. 

The estimate for management and investigation of resources is $4,530,000 
higher than for 1960. Of this increase $3,836,950 replaces “‘Migratory bird con- 
servation account” funds that are available only for land acquisition under the 
1958 amendment to the Hunting Stamp Tax Act of March 16, 1934 (16 U.S.C. 
718), and other annual and permanent indefinite funds that will be available 
in lesser amounts; $262,000 is for the operation of new facilities at existing 
hatcheries and to place new hatcheries into partial production, and $325,000 is 
for operation and maintenance of new and existing refuge areas. 

The budget estimate for construction of $3,410,000 will provide $1,208,000 for 
additional sportfish facilities and $2,202,000 will be used for wildlife facilities, 
including $700,000 for a laboratory building at the Patuxent Wildlife Research 
Center. 

BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


The estimate of $9,010,000 represents a decrease of $1,005,000 below the appro- 
priation of $10,015,000 for 1960. The programs of the Bureau do, however. in- 
clude increases for 1961 in the amount of $2,346,900. These increases are offset 
by a reduction of $351,900 for administration of Alaska fisheries which will 
now be carried on by the State of Alaska. There is also an offset reduction of 
$3 million appropriated in 1960 for the fisheries loan fund for which no appro- 
priation is required in 1961. 

Within these increases the major portion, an amount of $2,055,000, is for the 
construction of a fishery research vessel to replace the Albatross ITT. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The budget estimate for the Office of Territories for 1961 is $7,785,000, a 
decrease of $46,000 below the amount appropriated for 1960. 

We are requesting $2,560,000 for the administration of territories, a decrease 
of $46,000 below the amount appropriated for 1960. Provision is made for the 
expense of the Office of Territories, and for support of the governments of the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. The budget no longer provides for 
the expenses of the Office of the Governor of Hawaii due to statehood. 

The estimate includes $500,000 for continuation of the construction of the jet 
airport in American Samoa. Local revenues are not sufficient to finance this 
project in its entirety. 

The estimate for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is $5,225,000, the 
same amount that was appropriated for the current year. The funds requested 
cover the expenses of the Office of the High Commissioner and the judiciary, as 
well as grants to supplement local revenues which are not adequate to fully 
finance the programs for public health, education, welfare, and construction of 
hospitals, schools, other facilities, and equipment. 

Provision is made to make available $300,000 of Alaska public works funds 
appropriated in previous years. These funds would be used for liquidation of 
this program. The authorization for this activity expired June 30, 1959, but 
adverse weather conditions and strikes have delayed the completion of the pro- 
gram during the current year under the present available balance. 

The estimate for the Virgin Islands Corporation is $4,464,000, an increase of 
$4,334,000 above the 1960 appropriation. Included in the program are funds for 
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the construction of a salt water distillation plant on St. Thomas. Provision is 
also made for the expansion of the power program and increased distribution 
facilities, as well as contributions to cover actual losses for 1958S and 1959 and 
funds for the forestry and water and soil conservation programs. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


For the legal services of the Department in the 1961 fiscal year, the budget 
estimate provides for an increase of $309,000. As the committee knows, since 
the fiscal year 1955 we have been operating a single law office in the Department 
and that law office, under the immediate direction and supervision of the Solici- 
tor, furnishes legal advice and services to the Department as a whole. The 
integrated plan of administration has proven its worth in practice. But with the 
growth that has taken place in the activities of the Department, there has been 
a concomitant rise in the volume of legal work that the lawyers are being called 
upon to perform. That volume now is beyond the capacity of the existing staff 
to meet on a timely basis. The law business of the Department must be com- 
petently and expeditiously handled. To provide the service in the manner and 
on the seale that is needed, the personnel structure of the Office of the Solicitor 
must be substantially strengthened. The funds requested in the estimate in the 
increased amount will bring the staffing facilities up to a level more nearly re- 
lated to the work demands, 


Mr. Krrwan. That is a very fine statement, Mr. Secretary. I know 
that the committee, along w ith myself, was svbeireatiad in having you 


enlighten us with the contents of that excellent statement. 
Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 


UPWARD TREND IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. I am very concerned about the upward trend in em- 
ployment. For the Interior items covered by this bill, employment 
: 1956 was about 31,200. By 1959 it went up to 34,353 and wn 
figure for 1961 is up to 36,406. This is an increase of 5,206 over 195¢ 
or 17 percent. You have previously pointed out the necessity of cur- 
tailing or eliminating work of less importance in order to meet new 
requirements. 

ITave you had any success in this regard ? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, yes; we have. 

The total paid employees of the Department of the Interior as of 
November of this year was 50,471 as against a comparable figure for 
November of 1951-52 of 55,762. 

The figure for 1952-58 was 56,290 and in 1953-54, 52,307. 

We have had to have more employees in certain categories, par- 
ticularly with reference to Mission 66, to the Indian school program 
where, through the support of this committee and your counterpart 
committee in the Senate, we have managed to get facilities built, 
teachers hired, so that we now can have all Indian children in school 
as against 75 percent before. 

Other increases have been necessar y in certain aspects of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, but overall, 
in answer to your question, we have been able to consolidate work 
functions and do more work with fewer people in the Department 
across the board. 

I cannot. claim it to be a perfect job, but we have tried. We have 
less employees in toto than we had before. 





PERSON NEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. But we must recognize the transfer of over 5,000 
employees out of the Department duri ing this period including those 
involved in Indian health activities, Alaska roads, etc. 

Secretary Seaton. The health service and other areas? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. They are now still on the Federal payroll, but 
in other agencies. 

Secretary Seaton. That is perfectly true, Mr. Chairman, but on the 
other hand we have been able to make a reduction across the board 
in all of the areas of the Department. 

If you are interested in the 5,394 positions dropped, I can give you 
the information on that if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; you can give it to us. 

Secretary Seaton. The v arious defense activities during the Korean 
conflict had about 1,000 employees and that has been discontinued. 
Those were Defense Minerals Administration, Defense Electric Power 
Administration, Defense Solid Fuels Administration, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense, Defense Fisheries Administration, defense 
production staff. 

The number of employees transferred from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in July 
1955 was 3.404; Alaska Road Commission, transferred to the Bureau 
of Public Roads on September 16, 1956, 890; Virgin Islands dropped 
from Interior employment upon instruction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in August 1957, 700. 

That gives us gross positions dropped of 5,994. There are 600 in the 
National Park Service that has been added to the labor force in Na- 
tional Capital Parks which were carried formerly on District of 
Columbia rolls. The net reduction was 5,394. 

As for myself, if I may say so, I think we — held the total em- 
ployment in the Department steady. We had a reduction in the last 
report of the fiscal year of 5.3 percent as against the year before, a 
reduction verified by the Bane au of the Budget in a presentation that 
they made. 

INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT SINCE 1956 


Mr. Kirwan. There is not a thing in the Nation, Mr. Secretary, due 
to our increased population, that has not gone up. That is why I sa 
that in the Department of the Interior for the items in this bill there 
has been an increase of 5,206 employees, or 17 percent, between 1956 
and the estimates before us for 1961. 

Of course, we must expect an increase in some activities such as in 
employees of the National Park Service with the increased visitations 
to the parks. Overall, the Department’s items in this bill have 
climbed up over 17 percent since 1956. 

Secretary Seaton. As a matter of fact, compared to 1951-52, Mr. 
Chairman, there was a high in June of 60,369. I do not cite that 
figure to be critical at all. We have variations on seasonal employ- 
ment, such as the National Park Service. The increased population 
which you pointed out, the Mission 66 program, the helium program, 
the Indian school program, the fish and wildlife program, are the 
major reasons for increase of personnel. I would only hope that we 
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can continue to hold the line on increased employment. I think we 
Can. 

I think the figures indicate we can, but there does come a point 
where people simply cannot assume the additional workloads. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICE COSTS SINCE 1958 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, I must also point out that personal 
service costs are going up to $184,098,000 in 1961 compared with $153,- 
844,000 in 1958, or an increase of $30,254,000 or 20 percent. 

Although some of this is due to increased costs, much is due to just 
more people, and the trend is always up. What is the Department 
doing to try to hold these costs down 4 

Secretary Sraron. Mr. Chairman, I was under the impression that 
all of us together in the Department who are responsible for admin- 
istration have done a reasonably good job, at least, in keeping these 
costs down, in view of increases 1n cost over which we have no control. 
That does not mean to say we are doing a perfect job, but we are doing 
the best we can. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR 1960 


Mr. Kirwan. Some of the increase is due to pay act increases, but 
much is due to the increased employment. 

I would like to say right here that last year the committee expressed 
its concern over the flood of supplemental estimates, and we were 
assured the Department did not plan to have any for 1960. Yet five 
supplementals were sent up by the Department near the end of last 
session, totaling $6,875,000, after we finished on the regular bill, which 
included a reduction in the budget request. 

None of these were the result of new legislation. I understand at 
least two more are coming up soon this session, besides the usual fire 
deficiency items. 

None of these were real emergencies. They could have been handled 
in the regular bill, either for 1960 or deferred until 1961. 

Can we not have an understanding to eliminate supplementals 
except in the case of real emergencies 4 

Mr. Jensen and I happen to be on the Deficiency Subcommittee, and 
we know from being on that committee that there are many, many 
supplementals that come in that should never be there. This is true 
not only of the Interior Department, but all departments. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, I can say that I have before me 
the proposed supplemental estimates for 1960 forecast. One of them 
deals with wage board increases in the National Park Service and 
another is “F irefighting’ "in the Bureau of Land Management, “Fire- 
fighting” in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and a small item for the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s payment to the city of Coulee Dam, which 
is the second of three scheduled payments according to an act of 
Congress. 

Then we have the National Park Service “Firefighting” item in 
the amount of $150,000. These are all aside from the payments to 
the city of Coulee Dam. These are all emergencies over which we 
have no control. We have a construction estimate for damage in 
Yellowstone National Park because of the e: uthquake and a small item 
for earthquake damage to two fish-culture stations. 
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I join with you, sir, that I want to keep these supplementals, such as 
they are, down to the absolute minimum. 


EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE AT YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. I agree, Mr. Secretary, that the firefighting items are 
essential and should come in as deficiencies, but I cannot see where the 
proposed supplemental for the earthquake damage at Yellowstone is 
essential. This bill is to be on the floor and pass the House on the 
16th of February before the supplemental is even reported—and funds 
from that bill won’t be available but a short time before July 1 when 
the 1961 appropriation will be available. You have had authority 
and funds to take care of the real emergencies out there. 

Secretary Seaton. If I may say so, I could not get two better Repre- 
sentatives than you and Mr. Jensen. I know that you have to look at 
these things objectively and I cannot debate with you, Mr. Chairman, 
that regular bills will be ahead of the deficiency bills. 

In the case of Yellowstone National Park, I went out and made 
personal inspection of that. We had a situation there which was 
dangerous, not only to the people, but sai property. We simply had 
to go ahead and clean up those slides alongside those a We 
could have had some people killed and it is a miracle that none was 
killed in the earthquake. 

Mr. Kirwan, we have a copy of a letter from the park superin- 
tendent stating that while the replacement of the Yellowstone head- 
quarters building is not in the nature of an immediate emergency, 
structural engineers have cautioned us that the building would not 
stand another quake. So this item could have been included in the 
regular budget for consideration in the regular manner. 

Mr. Be: sley tells me that the Bureau of the Budget put all of the 
estimates related to the Yellowstone earthquake together to be dealt 
with at once. I would have to agree with you that the replacement of 
the building out there is not in the nature of an emergency comparable 
tothe danger of life, limb, and property. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is always an emergency when they come in with 
deficiencies, but there is no reason why these new buildings at Yellow- 
stone are in this supplemental. It should have been submitted for 
consideration in the regular bill. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kirwan. On the record. 

Secretary Seaton. If we are on record, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank Congressman Thomson for his efforts in his inspection. 
I must say that I have to agree with him about the danger of the 
Gardener entrance. I know that when the Congressman was there 
he made a very thorough inspection trip and I was out immediately 
after the quake. There were so many rockslides on those heavily 
traveled roads with huge boulders that had bombarded, as it were, 
and traveled clear out in the middle of some of the streams. In 
defense of the park superintendent, I would like to say that it 
always will be a miracle to me that no one got hurt in that earthquake. 
There were over 18,000 people within the confines of the park the 
night of the earthquake. If this had — at 11 o’clock in the 
morning instead of 11 o’clock at night, I do not know how many 
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people would have been killed or seriously injured. There were 
boulders that came down the side of the mountain larger than this 
entire room and traveled in some cases two-thirds across the road. 
What that would have done to an automobile full of children or a 
family makes me sick to think about. 


MISSION 66 VISITOR FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. I believe that last year you were in agreement that 
more emphasis in the future should be pl: aced on visitor facilities as 
opposed to employee housing and expensive buildings. As you know, 
we increased the 1960 budget for camping and picnic facilities so that 
a total of over $4999.00 was available this year. Now I note the 
1961 budget request has cut this more than half, to $2,039,000, but 
over $4 million is scheduled in 1961 for public service and adminis- 
trative units; $1,986,000 for employee housing; almost $3 million for 
acquiring more land. 

Would you comment on this major shift away from basic facilities 
for the public ? 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that 
through the support of this committee and the Senate committee last 
year, which is to say the Congress of the United States, we were 
able to catch up with immediate requirements for public services. 1 
think a very good job has been done in that respect and having met 
that emergency we are now trying to meet another one. 

People go to these parks, shrines, and monuments and they expect 
to have centers where they can be received and find out where they can 
go and what they can see. I have been to a number of these parks 
myself and I recognize a number of committee members who have 
been to them. I think we have improved our service to the traveling 
public in these visiting areas. 

I would also like to say that the comments which were made to me 
last vear = this committee, and which you took part in, Mr. Chairman, 
and Mr. Jensen, and others, were very, very helpful. I think you will 
find when you allow the National Park Service to appear before you 
that we have tightened up quite considerably on expenditures in park 
construction, as far as housing is concerned and that sort of thing. 

[ would like to acknowledge my personal debt to all of you for the 
things you called to my attention. 


NEW COAL RESEARCH BILL 


Mr. Kirwan. The President vetoed the new coal research bill passed 
last session on the basis that instead of a new organization the prob- 
lem could be adequately handled by existing agencies. Yet, this 
budget includes only an increase of $250,000 for coal research for one 
project. 

Would you care to comment on your plans in this regard / 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. We are making a concurrent request 
for authority to contract for research which would be very, very help- 
fulto us. I have spent a considerable amount of time myself on this 
subject, not only with the coal operators but with the le aders of the 
coal unions, and with scientific advisers in the field, and we think our 
budget this vear will help to meet the demand. 
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SCRANTON, PA., MINE FIRE 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, I have received many, many letters 
concerning a pressing problem in Pennsylvania. 

Here is one addressed personally to me and I will just read a part of 
it. It is from Monsignor Madden, chancellor of the diocese of 
Scranton: 

For months I have been hearing of a perilous mine fire which is underneath 
the Green Ridge section of the city of Scranton. The fire endangers not only 
its immediate area where the diocese of Scranton has principal interests, such 
as a home for the aged, the Maloney Home; the Marian Convent, a home for 
aged nuns; Marywood College; St. Clare’s Church School and Convent, but also 
would eventually affect the entire municipality of the city of Scranton. * * * 

Do you know whether the Bureau of Mines has any plan of action 
in mind? I understand the State of Pennsylvania is prepared to 
contribute half the cost. 

Secretary Searon. The answer is “Yes.” I received a similar letter 
from the monsignor and we have ir discussed the matter with appro- 
priate officials in the State of Pennsylvania. I have sent a very com- 
petent man up there to look into it. I rather hesitate to say, in the 
light of our discussion a few minutes ago, we are giving strong con- 
sideration to a supplemental for that purpose, if indeed this is the 
emergency which people there believe it is. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is an emergency. Mr. Norrell, Mr. Jensen, and 
[ visited that area possibly 16 years ago. They showed us a brandnew 
high school that was cut in half. 

It cost millions of dollars to build, but it collapsed. It was a true 
emergency, for children were being kept out of school. 

Secretary Searon. As I am sure you are aware, we have expended 
a considerable amount of funds there on a matching basis and some- 
times not. This is a new item which has just come to our attention. 
I believe the date of that letter is last week. 

Mr. Kirwan. January 6. 

Secretary Sraron. I want to assure you, Mr. Chi airman, and you, 
particularly, Dr. Fenton, because of your great interest in this area, 
that we are moving on it and we shall do the best that we can. 

Mr. Kirwan. Down through the years that area has had excellent 
representation here from Dr. Fenton, who has been looking after them, 
and that is why I am very, very eager to find out if the Department 
of Interior is making an effort there. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to speak at this time be- 
cause it is a subject I am vitally interested in, coming from the 
anthracite area; particularly in : addition to the fact that this calamity 
which happened in Ser: anton might also happen to other towns in 
the anthracite region. In my district there is the town of Kulpmont 
which had an industry abandon the town and a wonderful property 
there because of gas fumes and fear of subsidence so, as the Secretary 
says, I do have a very great interest in this. In fact, I am the author 
of legislation that, with the help of our good colleagues on this sub- 
committee, resulted in the law that takes care of mine fires. 
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I think the little money that has been appropriated each year, the 
Bureau of Mines has done a wonderful job, but I think a greater job 


can be done in emergencies such as this. 


Secretary Seaton. May I comment on that ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead. 

Secretary Seaton. At the moment, Doctor, we are working on it 
from two different aspects. Some experts think we can smother that 
fire. If we can, that will be less costly than what we would have to do 
otherwise, which you understand. 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

Secretary Srearon. In any event, I assure you that we are on top 
of it. The minute I got this letter, we went to work. I had not heard 
of it prior to that time and, in fact, I think you corresponded with 
me, too. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

The Scranton people went down to the Bureau on that and have al- 
ready talked to the Director about it. I believe in that letter from the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce they mentioned something about the 
State of Pennsylvania appropriating $250,000 and they ‘would like 
the Federal Government to match that. That is a matter for your 
people to decide. 

Mr. Kirwan. I believe, Mr. Secretary, that there is money enough 
in the Bureau of Mines to take care of this during this fiscal year. 

I was raised in the anthracite region and worked for 3 years in 
the coal mines. I know this area and something should be done. 

Mr. Fenron. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Mines has done a 
wonderful job, particularly in the mine drainage and mine fire proj- 
ects. 

Secretary Seaton. Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank Dr. Fenton 
for what he said and, for the record, say something that I know both 
you and Dr. Fenton know, as well as I do. 

We have a continuing process of inspecting those mine cave-ins, 
flooding, and fire hazards. On this particular one, I repeat again we 
are prepared to deal with it, but exactly how yet, the experts are not 
sure. We do not intend to let this go by the board. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Norrell ? 


OPERATING COSTS COMPARED TO RECEIPTS 


Mr. Norreti. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. I think it is im- 
portant for the record to show the difference between the total cost 
of the operations of the Department of the Interior, involving the 
many laws you have to comply with, and the revenues that the Govern- 
ment receives from these resources and activities. 

Secretary Seaton. About 50 percent, as a minimum, of the amount 
of money which is appropriated is returned to the Federal Treasury. 

The total appropriations for the past fiscal year from all sources 
was $801,838,069. That includes four categories; the annual definite, 
annual indefinite, permanent and revolving and management funds. 

The 1960 estimate for those same purposes was $784,317,385. 

The 1961 estimate is $855,805.272. 

Compared to that the gross receipts for the three years involved here 
were—1959, actual gross receipts were $463,111,271. That is one of 
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the indices from which we get the 50 percent of appropriations 
back in receipts. 

The gross receipts estimated for 1960 would be $584,374,148. The 
gross receipts estimated for the 1961 fiscal year would be $614,176,022. 

Here I should say in behalf of Assistant Secretary Beasley that 
his est seb have been very good. 

Mr. Norreit. The difference that the taxpayer would have to pay 
would be the ditference between those two items ? 

Secretary Sraron. Approximately, ves, sir. We run into some 
duplication on estimates so we cannot strain this out until we get 
the actual figures, but it is small. 

It would run ordinarily in the magnitude of 8 to 10 percent. 

I could give vou the exact figures if you would like of the amount 
by which appropriations e xceeded net rec eipts. 

Mr. Norreitt. All we are trying to do is to find out the actual dif- 
ference, the amount it actually costs the taxpayers to operate the 
Interior Department. 

Secretary Seaton. About half, sir, or less, of the total appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have enjoyed, as 
I always do, the Secretary's statement. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Norrety. I think you have always been operating a fine De- 
partment and I will say that if all the other agencies of the Govern- 
ment—and TI am talking as a Democrat—if they were operated as 
well as I think you are operating the Department of Interior, our 
(covernment would be doing a splendid job. 

Secretary SeaTon. [am grateful to you, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Sraton. May I add one thing to the figures I gave Con- 
gressman Norrell 4 

I omitted to mention that all of the money for the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf receipts in the disputed areas is in escrow pending a 
Supreme Court decision. The figures I gave to you do not include 
these receipts from the Outer Continental Shelf leases and that now 
totals nearly $250 million. 

That is because of the pending litigation. 

Mr. Norreit. Once again, if you could just figure out what the 
actual cost is to the Government that would be helpful to se You 
do not have to put that in the record if you do not want to, but please 
give it to me in a letter. That would be all right as far as IT am 
concerned. 

I am under the impression that it costs very little to the taxpayers 
to operate the Department of the Interior, taking everything into 
consideration. 

Secretary Seaton. That would be right if you include the $242 
million which is in escrow, now pending a Supreme Court decision. 
Uncle Sam is getting a substantial share of it, no matter how the 
decision goes. 

If our estimates of receipts for 1961 are as correct as they have 
been in the past, as against our requested appropriations, leaving the 
Outer Continental Shelf money in the disputed areas entirely out 
of it, this vear the actual net cost to the taxpayer for the operation 
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of the Department of the Interior may be as low as 36 percent of the 
official appropriation. That is on a rough comparison of $855 mil- 
lion to the estimated net receipts of $546 million, you see. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson 4 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Magnuson. Does the $250 million that you are talking about 
include royalties and bonuses on the Outer Continental Shelf? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. How long did it take to accumulate that ? 

Secretary Seaton. The basic legislation was enacted in 1953. It 
actually got underway about a month after I became Secretary of the 
Interior, in 1956, when we signed a stipulated agreement between 
the Department of Justice and the Department of the Interior and 
the State of Louisiana, which was in litigation against the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Magnuson. Assuming the Supreme Court decision is in favor of 
the Federal Government, we could not assume anything like this kind 
of revenue annually ? 

Secretary Seaton. No, I should not think so, but the reason I said I 
should not think so, Congressman, is that heaven only knows what will 
happen on the Outer Continental Shelf. Every now and then oil 
companies evidence an interest in an area where apparently there 
was no interest whatever before. We have had some startling dis- 
coveries of oil and gas on the Outer Continental Shelf. 

It would almost take a crystal ball, but I would say that generally 


speaking, we would not hi we th: at sort of annual revenue. 
Lcould prove to be very badly in error in the years ahead. 


GROSS RECEIPTS 


Mr. Magnuson. You mentioned gross receipts. What would be the 
difference between gross receipts and net receipts / 

Secretary Seaton. There are duplications which run in receipts for 
mineral Jeasing on public lands, collected by the Bureau of Land 
Management, included in oil, gas, and mining royalties and rents, and 
collections in the reclamation fund. 

As an illustration of the actual duplication in the fiscal year 1959, 
for which we now have actual figures instead of estimates, both as to 
appropriations and receipts, that duplication ran somewhere in the 
magnitude of 9-plus percent. So we came out with a net of $404,- 
11,679 as against the gross receipts which 1 gave Congressman Nor- 
rell, of $465 million. It varies from year to year, but never higher 
than 10, sometimes less. 

It is a matter of bookkeeping after the money comes into the 
Federal Treasury. 

ALASKA FISHERIES 


Mr. Magnuson. Would you give us a little rundown of the situation 
as to the Alaskan fisheries ? 

Secretary SEATON. In what respect, sir? 

Mr. Maenuson. Is the Federal Government completely withdraw- 
ing from control up there? 
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Secretary Searon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. As of what date? 

Secretary Searon. January 1, 1960. We are continuing, of course, 
to cooperate with the State of Alaska, particularly with reference to 
the salmon fishing and all anadromous fish. We are continuing re- 
search, but the actual control of the fisheries themselves is in the hands 
of the State of Alaska as prescribed in the admittance bill. 

Mr. Maenuson. Who has the overriding authority? The State! 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir, just as any other State does. 


FISHTRAP SITUATION 


Mr. Macnuson. What is the fishtrap situation? Is it completely 
eliminated as far as commercial fishing is concerned ? 

Secretary Seaton. Congressman, that is a little involved. The 
State of Alaska itself insists that no fishtraps whatever be operated. 
I have felt that because of the previous treaties and Presidential 
orders which involved in the main three Indian groups, we had to 
allow those Indians to operate fishtraps if they so choose. One of 
them, for instance, are the Indians of Metlakatla, who came down 
here from Canada years ago under a treaty and Presidential order. 
They are operating those traps in their own waters, inland waters 
which are owned by the Indians. The State of Alaska does not agree 
to that proposition. We had quite a difference of opinion a year ago 
while the U.S. Government still had control of the fisheries. 
I anticipate some more disagreement this year, but that is a legal 
matter now, sir. 

Mr. Maenvuson. How about the commercial use of fishtraps ? 

Secretary Seaton. The State of Alaska has banned that, sir, just 
as years ago the States of Oregon and Washington did the same thing. 
That is entirely within the ¢ authority of the States. 

Mr. Maenvson. I guess the commercial fisheries took quite a lot 
from their inventories when you did not allow them to phase out. 

Secretary Seaton. That is a matter of considerable dispute, Con- 
gressman. We held several meetings with the commercial fishing in- 
terests involved, and there was even a difference of opinion inside the 
industry, I should say. I know you know all about this because of 
your long experience in this field. The materials which were pur- 
chased for re furbishing and reconstruction of the traps were one item 
as opposed to the length of time the traps had operated, the deprecia- 
tion on them, and the capital recovery. I would prefer to believe, so 
far as the traps themselves are concerned, that the commercial opera- 
tors did not suffer grievous losses. I have seen no evidence to change 
my mind on that. . 

As to the question of whether they could take more salmon at less 
cost than they could through other methods that is an entirely different 
matter. Of course, as I mentioned, the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington many years ago outlawed the use of fishtraps in their waters. 
Alaska has followed that same procedure. I issued my order of a 
year ago banning fishtraps because of the long record of almost unani- 
mous opposition within the Territory of Alaska. There were two 
referenda, which I am sure you remember and I recall to your mind, 
as well as repeated statements by the officials of the State of Alaska, 
the territorial legislature, and subsequently, of course, their two 
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United States Senators, their Member of the House of Representatives, 
and their Governor. 

It was not a pleasant task for me, sir, I assure you, but I felt I had 
no other course morally. 

Mr. Maenuson. I believe it is proper to eliminate the fishtraps but, 
because of the state of our salmon stig ies, Which certainly have been 
going downhill for many years now, I did think that the industry 
might have been given a little more time to adjust to the impact. 

Secretary Seaton, Would you mind if I reply to you off the record 
on that for your own information, because I know you want to know. 
May I, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Surely. 

(Off the record. ) 


REORGANIZATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Macnuson. We reorganized the Fish and Wildlife Service 
about 3 years back. I happened to have been a cosponsor of that leg- 
islation. I think it provides a good example of the causes of the 
upward trend in employment that the chairman mentioned in the 
beginning of this session this morning. When it was reorganized, 
the Department asked, for 1957, 117 additional administrative people, 
which would have amounted to approximately a 50-percent increase. 
The committee cut the requested 117 back to 40, which still left 122 
for administration in the Washington office, including a new staff 
of 9 for the Assistant Secretary and 35 for the Oftice of the Com- 
missioner. In this budget we see a request for still another 4 posi- 
tions, which are to cost about $ $40,000 a year. We shall take this up 
in more detail with the service itself, but do you feel these four posi- 
tions are required, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Sraton. Congressman Magnuson, my answer to that 
would be “Yes.” That is based on the best advice that I can get 
from the Commissioner himself as well as the Assistant Secretary. 
We have had innumerable requests from many sources for an in- 
crease in positions in one category or another. I am sure that. it 
would be only reasonable to assume reasonable men would debate 
whether 4 were absolutely necessary or whether it ought to be 14 
or whether it ought to be none. I certainly have no intention of 
assuming an adamant position in that respect. I am quite anxious, 
however, that we are staffed with the right kind of personnel to do 
the job which has to be done for fish and wildlife of this country. 
I know I need not remind you again, because of your long experience 
and the great help you have always been to us, that the commercial 
fishing industry of the United States has its troubles, to put it mildly. 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes; that is certainly true. 

Secretary Seaton. If we could do without the men, I would cheer- 
fully do without them, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. How about the Alaska operation in view of the 
fact that Alaska has assumed responsibility for the regulation of the 
Alaska fisheries. Does this reduce your manpower requirements up 
there ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Substantially ? 
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Secretary Searon. Yes: I think that would be a fair word to use. 
I might also say, Congressman, again, in commercial fisheries, the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, and the Fish and Wildlife reorganization 
which you yourself have pointed out, have all required ‘personnel, 
Our fishery loan program which we entered into when Congress 
passed the bill has required some personnel. We have tried as best 
we could to avail ourselves of the services of people in other depart- 
ments who are very knowledgeable, let us say, in the loan area, Never- 
theless, their salaries are charged to us. It is nota question of adding 
bodies, but we have added expenses. Isolated situations such as the 
study in the Pacific Northwest into the question of fish ladders and 
whether we can get fish over dams and how we construct facilities 
to do that so we do not kill off the anadromous fish, both commercial 
and sports, have all required people. 

Mr. MaGnuson. It is obvious that with the reorganization, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service will have to have more people. What is your 
appraisal of how the reorganized Service is working ? 

Secretary Seaton. My own personal appraisal ? 

Mr. Maanuson. Do you feel there has been an improvement? 

Secretary Seaton. I would have to base that on what I have been 
told by people in sports fisheries and conservation areas as well as 
people in the commercial fisheries areas. I am under the impression 
that, generally speaking, people are happy with the way the reorgani- 
zation has worked out. Again I have to acknowledge a rather con- 
siderable degree of indebtedness to you, sir, because of your great 
interest in that. As for my own part, I would have to admit I am 
sure it has not been perfect under my administration, but all I can 
say is, we have done the best we could. 

Mr. Maaenvson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 


ACTIVITIES IN INDIANA 


Mr. Denton. Mr. Secretary, your statement is very interesting to 
me. This work that the Interior Department does is very interest- 
ing to me because it is all so new. I live in Indiana. I do not want 
to be provincial, but I wish I could find something you did in my 
part of the country. I looked over this list. You make maps for us. 
We get fish to put in ponds. I think that is about the limit of our 
connection with the Interior Department. We do have mines there, 
but they are all strip mines now, very few shaft mines. 

Secretary Seaton. We do have another item of some importance, 
the water studies that we are undertaking at the request of the State 
officials of Indiana, both as to the availability of underground sup- 
plies and also streamflows. 

Mr. Denton. That is something very new, and I am glad thev are 
doing that. 

Secretary Seaton. It is a very important function all over the 
country, vou see, because popul: ation increases and industrial demands 
are just leaping straight up. This business of just finding enough 
water to drink, to say nothing of water to use for allied purposes, 
either in industry or agriculture, will be a major problem for this 
country in years that are a lot closer than many of us suspect. 
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Mr. Den'ron. That is something that does affect us, but 1t was not 
until just this last year that we got a survey made for flood control 
in Indiana. Anyhow, something new is interesting. 

Secretary Sraron. Sometimes people think in terms of only the 17 
Western States because that is where the Reclamation Act applies. 
They overlook the other activities of the Department of the Interior— 
the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, even the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the National Park Service. All of those go across 
the 50 States. 

Mr. Denton. We do not have that in Indiana. 

Secretary Seaton. Do not have what, sir? 

Mr. Denon. Any land management or parks. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Denron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, I do not think I ever listened to a 
finer, more complete, and more detailed statement by a head of a de- 
partment than the one which you read at the hearing today. It was 
very well written, and I believe you gave us facts and figures which 
point up the good job which you have been doing. I do not have too 
many questions to ask today. I do have an observation. 

It is quite unusual that I would be wondering why you made a 
certain reduction in an item. You have reduced your request for 
soil and moisture conservation in the 1961 budget from the 1960 
budget in the a of $481,400, from $3,733,900 to $3,252,500. 

As you stated, it is the responsibility of the Department of the 
Interior to conserve and preserve our natural resources, and I chal- 
lenge anyone to pick out any natural resources which are as impor- 
tant as soil and water. Water is becoming a very great problem. 
I heard you make one of the finest speeches I ever heard last year 
on that very problem, at which time you said that water was becom- 
ing the top problem of America. Yet you reduce the soil and water 
conservation item by $481,400, and you raise some other items. 

If we are to make the desert section of this country bloom, we shall 
have to conserve every drop of water that falls from the heavens and 
we shall have to conserve our precious topsoil. The way to do that, 
of course, is to hold the water where it falls. I cannot imagine how 
the people in the soil and moisture programs of your Department could 
come up with such a recommendation when we know that we not only 
would be justified in appropriating the amount we had last year for 
this purpose, but I feel sure we would be completely justified in 
appropriating even more than we had last year instead of $481,400 
less. 

When people read that statement they will wonder what has hap- 
pened to old “Nickel Pincher” Jensen, I imagine, but on this problem 
of water and soil conservation I think we can afford to be quite 
liberal, so to speak. 

I would like you, if you can, to give the committee some idea of 
what gave the soil and moisture branches of your Department the 
idea that this reduction would be good for America. 
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Secretary Sraron. I shall be glad to, Congressman Jensen. 

First, I want to thank you for what you said about the speech I 
delivered. I think the committee ought to know that one of the rea- 
sons it was a good speech, if it was, was because Congressman Jensen 
was very helpful to me in furnishing me some information. I recog- 
nize tea as one of the leading experts in this field. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the reduction for the Bureau of Land Man- 
a for the soil and moisture program, Congressman Jensen is 
correct that it was reduced by the amount of $481,400. I think we 
must take into account, when we recite that figure, that for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs it was increased $32,000. For the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for the same purpose, the mal and moisture program, it was 
increased by $162,992. Then there were smaller increases for the 
Geological Survey, the National Park Service, and the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. So the net reduction in the program 
in the Department is $285,108. 

Congressman Jensen raises a very proper question, it seems to me, 
when he asks me for justification of this net reduction. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we have to go back to your opening re- 
marks about the personnel in the Department. We think that the 
really important a in the soil and moisture program, as I am cer- 
tain all of you would agree, is not necessar ily how much you spend on it 
or how many people are working at it, but how much work gets done 
in other words, putting it in capital form, how many acres are prop- 
erly treated. 

We think, with the reorganization of our work which we are under- 
taking after rather care ful study, with better equipment and more efli- 
cient methods, when we get through, Congressman Jensen, with fiscal 
year 1961 we will have accomplished as much in acreage work as we 
did in previous ye: urs, and perhaps even more. 

That, of course, is a forecast, but it is an honest one. I must say I 
agree with you completely that soil and moisture conservation in this 
country is of the utmost importance. If we find we are in error on 
our computations and forecasts, we will try not to make the same one 
for fiscal 1962, but I do believe that we can get this job done as you 
and the rest of the committee want done with even this somewhat 
smaller amount of money. That reduction of $285,000 is against a total 
estimate for that work in fiseal 1961 for all the bureaus involved in it of 
$9,723,729. 

Mr. Jensen. You are saying in effect that up to this time the money 
we have spent has not been put to 100 percent proper use. 

Secretary Seaton. Oh, no, sir. Please, I did not mean to leave 
that impression. You see, we learn as we go along. Better equip- 
ment is manufactured and invented ; and sometimes we even improvise 
on the equipment we have. We hope we learn as we go along better 
utilization of personnel. All those factors taken into account are not 
meant as any reflection at all on the —— in the Bureau of Land 
Management, and certainly not on its Director, Mr. Woozley, for 
whom I have the highest regard. 

Mr. JENSEN. I must say I think he is a wonderful administrator. 

Of course, we all realize that soil and water conservation on the 
desert and semidesert lands is quite a problem. There is no question 
about it. To let water which falls to the ground then to rush on 
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to the streams and rivers and on to the sea is, of course, criminal to the 
highest degree in my book. I know you feel the same way. I realize, 
also, that until we get some vegetation growing on those desert lands 
and on those mountainsides, to conserve the soil and the water is a 
big problem. 

Secretary Sraron. That is right. 


PELLET SEEDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. That leads me to the pellet seeding program which we 
carried on a number of years ago. I have good reason to believe that 
it would have been a successful program had not the program been 
sabotaged, so to speak, by certain people before you came in as the 
Secretary, by certain people in the Department and by the ranchers, 
who simply could not see that grass growing without turning their 
cattle and sheep in on it before it had a chance to seed. 

Dr. Lyle Adams is no crackpot. He is the man who invented the 
pickup airplane mail. He is the man who invented the method by 
which we refuel airplanes in the air. He is a practical fellow, with 
an inventive and very ingenious mind. He had contracts for pellet 
seeding. He can prove to you, I am sure, Mr. Secretary, by facts 
and figures and pictures, that the pellet seeding program would have 
been a success had the program not been sabotaged. 

Dr. Adams lives in Washington now, an old man, 80 years old, but 
[ believe his wag is still as clear and keen and alert as when he was 
much younger. I shall ask you to have a meeting with Dr. Adams and 
let him show you some letters and some pictures, which I am sure will 
prove to you that we will never get the desert and semidesert areas of 
this country blooming until we seed those areas by the pellet seeding 
program. 

I am sure you know what it is. They put about 30 seeds in a small 
pellet about the size of a bean and spread them from airplanes. There 
is rodent repellent and fertilizer in those pellets. 

It does not mean any more to me than it does to any other Ameri- 
ean. I have no dollar interest in Dr. Adams. I would have no dollar 
interest in the appropriation if we were to appropriate a million 
dollars and gave him the contract. Not one penny would I ever get. 
But I am concerned about conserving the water and the soil of 
especially the arid and semiarid States, and I can see that the con- 
ventional seeding method is too expensive, too slow, and very ineffec- 
tive compared w ith the big job which we have to do. 

Will you have a meeting with Dr. Adams? 

Secretary Seaton. I certainly will. I have already asked Mr. 
Stevens to make a note of that, and I appreciate your suggestion. 

Anything we can learn we certainly ought to learn about that and 
all other aspects of soil and moisture conservation. For instance, it 
has been only a few years since the only way to eradicate the so-called 
phreatophytes, saltcedars, as an example, was laboriously grubbing 
them out. In very recent years we are beginning to learn how to use 
chemicals to do the same job. If that proves out, as apparently it is, 
in actual use in the western areas by private enterprise as well as by 
the Government, that gets us a whole lot further down the road in 
getting rid of vegetation which is of no earthly good. The roots hold 
the bank, but drink off an awful lot of water. 
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I am conscious of the fact that the Bureau of Land Management has 
forecast in its preliminary figures the total acreage to be treated some- 
what less than a year ago. I can say to you that we expect a restudy 
of that. Iam not satisfied at all that we have to have a reduction in 
the total amount of acres treated by the Bureau of Land Management 
for soil and moisture conservation. Reasonable men differ about these 
things, but we can point to a good many cases where people can get it 
done when it has to be done. 


HOMESTEADING 


Mr. Jensen. There is another thing involved, Mr. Secretary, of 
which I am sure you are well aware. There is very little opportunity 
for a farm boy now to acquire a farm in America. It simply costs 
toomuch. The only place we have to expand and to give those boys a 
chance to stay on the farm is in the Great Plains area. Certainly we 
can operate the Bureau of Land Management so as to make it possible 
for boys who want to stay on the farm to have an opportunity to get 
on the farm in the Great Plains States. The day will come when we 
will need the extra food for our growing population. We have a 
surplus now, but out there in that area very few crops are raised that 
add to our surpluses. 

Secretary Seaton. I agree with you completely. 

Mr. Jensen. A very minor, small fraction of a percent of our sur- 
pluses is caused by production from irrigated lands for which the 
Federal Government has appropriated money. It is in vegetable 
production that there is great opportunity. Were it not for this 
5-million-plus acres of land which is now under irrigation because of 
Federal assistance, I am sure our vegetables would be costing us pos- 
sibly twice as much today as they are, and we would not be getting 
as good vegetables. 

So I make no apologies because of the fact that I have assisted in 
appropriating money for irrigation projects. Looking into the future 
we owe it to the coming generations to try the best we can to open 
that Great Plains area for agriculture; not agriculture alone, for 
agriculture becomes industry and all things that make for a better life. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Seaton. May I add one thing to Congressman Jensen’s 
remarks? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, surely. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION TECHNOLOGY 


Secretary Sparon. May I cite an example of how the technology of 
soil and moisture conservation is advanced. It did not receive much 
attention in the newspapers because it is not the kind of story which 
does. The Bureau of Reclamation, together with comparable bu- 
reaus of other countries, have been working very diligently these last 
few years on the use of heavy alcohol, acetyl alcohol, which originally 

came from sperm whales and which we have learned how to make 
“ae ially in the laboratory, spreading it as a fine powder, so fine you 
‘annot see it, over the surface of reservoirs, munic ipal reservoirs, 
iches, irrigation storage lakes, and so on. The experiment. has just 
been completed i in Australia, and it was done primarily on the advice 
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and counsel of specialists of the Bureau of Reclamation of the United 
States, and published this last week. 

[t was discovered that, on the average, the cost of the application of 
the heavy aleohol was about 1 cent per thousand gallons, which in- 
cluded the cost of the substance and the spreading of it. The reduc- 
tion in surface evaporation averaged 37 percent. We had been con- 
ducting experiments of our own ‘primarily with the State of Okla- 
homa, and I would say to you that this year we shall begin using this 
substance, generally speaking, throughout the country, and in another 
year it will ‘have very heavy use. 

' When you get around to municipal water supplies and their cost, 
me can make some very tremendous savings if we are to save even 

1s to 37 or 40 percent of the normal loss from surface evaporation, 
mahoael of a few years ago. 

Mr, Jensen. Ihave been re: iding about that. It is really worth- 
while. 

Secretary Seaton. It is entirely harmless to humans and fish and 
wildlife and plant life. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that conclude your remarks ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Denron (presiding). Dr. Fenton. 


RESEARCH WORK ON ANTHRACITE COAL 


Mr. Fenron. I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
subjects discussed here this morning. Of course, as our chairman 
often says, this is the all-American committee having to do with the 
all-American department, and we are all for it. However, as I re- 
view history, having been on this committee for a good many years, 
having auporeN the efforts of the Interior Department in all phases 
of its work, I do not mean to be critical of any areas of the country; 
but, Pennsylvania, for instance, has supported by taxation a great 
many projects for other areas. Now that certain areas in Pennsylvania 
are not getting along so well economically, particularly the coal areas, 
I notice that the research work for anthracite and bituminous is held 
down to a bare minimum. 

Living in the anthracite region, of course I am interested in anthra- 
cite. I happen to be author of the legislation which resulted in the 
anthracite laboratory. The laboratory at Schuylkill Haven is doing 
a nice job, but recently—I do not know whether you have seen it in the 
press or not—I do not believe the Bureau of Mines has gotten as much 
credit for some of the research work that they have ‘done. I refer 
specifically to that great boom which we hope will take place in my 
area in which the General Dynamics Corp. and Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. have joined hands to put up a plant which, I 
think, got its start from the research that the Bureau of Mines has 
done in the hydrogenation and gasification of coal. 

The point I am trying to make is that for much of the work which 
has been accomplished in that particular field, the Bureau of Mines 
had to send over hundreds of tons of anthracite coal, and Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co. the same way, to Germany in order for a 
plant over there to demonstrate the feasibilty of using anthracite coal 
in that particular project. 
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It has been a wonderful accomplishment, but if our little laboratory 
up there had the funds to install a pilot plant, it could have done the 
same job. We had to send over to Germany to have that done. 

I am trying to plead for funds to put our research as far as anthra- 
cite is concerned at a level that we can accomplish more. I know it 
can be done. I believe if we had the facilities and money to construct 
those facilities up in the area, right at the scene of the production of | 
coal, we would be a lot better off and we would gain more from our 
research. 

That is the one thing that I have most in my mind. 

I sympathize with all areas. I am one of those who thought that the 
Government ought to get out of the Tennessee Valley, and the same 
in a number of other areas. But we have developed those areas 
throughout the country, while areas such as ours have helped pay the 
bill for developing those areas. Now that we need assistance, we have 
to get down on our knees to get the crumbs. 

Mr. Secretary, I think as long as some others have yg, anit a Spe- 
cial interest in certain things that they are interested in, I might have 
the same privilege of asking you to check into that matter. 

Secretary Seaton. Cert: ainly, Dr. Fenton. We will look into it. It 
was the judgment of the people in the De -partment that it would cost 
less and perhaps even get more results if the particular experiment you 
are talking about was sent over to the Germans, who had done a great 
deal of work on it. I must admit I am not competent in that field. I 
certainly shall look into it and see whether we had best do it ourselves 
here. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not doubt that we can do it best here because we 
have the facilities. 

Secretary Seaton. It is a matter of cost and efficiency, and I know 
you are interested in both. I am also conscious of the fact that the 
Germans invented and produced a coal planer which was particularly 
suited to thin seams. We were able to make arrangements to bring 
one of those planers over here and familiarize American operators 
with the use of it. It has great promise. 

You are certainly correct in the multimillion-dollar plant which 
will be in your territory. I do very much appreciate, on behalf of 
the Bureau of Mines, that you paid the Bureau the compliment you 
did in connection with its research in working out the methods of 
using anthracite coal. 

I must say this whole coal problem is one which has caused me 
great concern, as I am sure it has you and other members of the com- 
mittee and of the Congress, too. It is a tremendous industry in this 
country. We must all continue to do our best to be sure it is on its 
feet. It is not an easy one, particularly when you come to anthracite. 

Mr. Fenron. It has been publicized. The Bureau of Reclamation 
does not come within the purview of this subcommittee right now, 
but it is in another subeommittee I am interested in, and it is also 
under your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Txromson. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Coming from a reclamation area and the only one on this committee 
who does, I would wy to you that I join, and I speak for the ma- 
jority of our people, I am sure, in joining with you in this request. 
We have had the same problem you have in the development of our 
coal resources. I certainly think it demands attention. 
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NEW STARTS IN 1961 FOR BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. Frenron. I appreciate those remarks, Mr. Thomson. 

It has come to my attention that the Bureau of Rec lamation, for 
instance, will advocate five or six new starts this year. I do not know 
what the ultimate cost will be, but I am reliably ‘informed that it will 
take many hundreds of millions of dollars before those projects are 
completed. I cannot quite square those new starts with very recent 
statements against those things. 

As Congressman Jensen usually says, there ought to be a little dis- 
tribution of that appropriation pie to help all areas. 

Mr. Denon. Is that all? 


SPECIAL WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Secretary, I believe you are a member of that 
special water resources investigating committee which is to make a 
report to the Senate. 

Secretary SEATON. Yes. 

Mr. Fenron. Can you give us any information on that study ? 

Secretary Seaton. Ac tu: ally, Congressman, we are making reports 
to the committee. We have submitted a number of them “already. 
You are speaking now of the investigating committee, are you not ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Secretary Searon. We are giving them such technical advice as 
they call on us to provide. If I recall correctly, I think I have 
alre: ie signed four reports to that committee. 

Mr. Fenron. Could you give the committee any idea what sug- 
gestions you have m: ade ? 

Secretary Sraron. The reports that we sent in were in answer to 
queries put to us by the committee. They are quite voluminous re- 
ports. We would be glad to furnish them to the committee. 

Mr. Denton. I do not think you want it as part of this record, 
do you? 

Mr. Fenton. Water resources is one of our subjects. 

Mr. Denton. Do you want it as part of this appropriation bill ? 

Mr. Fenton. No. 

Mr. Denton. You want it for yourself. 

Mr. Fenron. I thought the Secretary could enlighten us on some of 
their recommendations. 

Secretary Sr ATON. I do not know what the recommendations are, 
sir. They are not in yet. I was speaking to the material which we 
have furnished at the committee’s request. 

Mr. Fenton. I would suggest you let the committee have something 
on that. 

Secretary Seaton. We would be very glad to do so. 


STATUS OF THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


Mr. Fenton. You do not have to do it in the record. Coming back 
to fish and wildlife, what is the status of the Pribilof Islands? 

Secretary Seaton. In what respect ? 

Mr. Fenton. As far as our Government is concerned. 
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Secretary Searon. The same as it was before, Congressman. That 
is, the Federal Government has the responsibility. There is an inter- 
national agreement, as I am sure you are aware, with other inter- 
ested nations, as to what. is done with the Pribilof Islands seal herds, 

Mr. Fenton. Does Alaska participate in that as a new State? 

Secretary Seaton. They get part of the money which is derived 
from sealing operations. They do not participate in the manage- 
ament. If I may say this off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. Did the making of Alaska a State bring about any 
change in the Pribilof Island seal industry so far as we are concerned! 

Secretary SraTon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Trromson. I certainly do not intend to make a speech, but I 
would say to the acting chairman that a lot of people in my area, 
which is thought to be the subject of a lot of largess from the Interior 
Department, judging from some expressions, would consider yours to 
be a very enviable position, that you are not bothered with it. 

Mr. Denton. I don’t know. 

Mr. Tuomson. So I would suggest to you that you look into it very 
carefully before you get into that position. 


COAL AND POWER RESOURCES 


I would like to commend my colleague on my left, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, on what he has said. Speaking as one ‘from that 
part of the West which lives with this, I would like to say I have 
spoken out very bluntly on it for the past 6 years and even before, 
and I think the majority of our people will agree with you. It is not 
a fight from the people of this area looking for a subsidized position. 
It is a fight from an ideological standpoint, of who should own the 
power resources of this Nation, the Federal Government or private. 
It is a fight from an ideological standpoint which goes clear down to 
subsidies and that sort of thing. 

I would point out to this ¢ ommitte e that what the doctor is touching 
on is a very sensitive area and will be an increasingly greater problem 
to you, because the Secretary has emphasized that approximately one- 
half the appropriations for this Department come from receipts. 
When you start taking away from the receipts to subsidize poor power 
projects from the ood ones and holding your budget at about the 
same level, as we can see happening here in this committee, you will 
have either a lessening of the program or a great increase in the amount 
of tax dollars that are taken from the people of Wyoming and Penn- 
sylvania and other States of the Nation to take care of this situation. 

I would like to call your attention, because so many of you overlap 
on the other committee, to what the doctor mentioned, which was my 
first concrete knowledge of the thing here. You mentioned two power 
features or general big reservoirs, Curecanti and Yellowtail. In addi- 
tion to that, you should not overlook Burns Creek. All of those are 
right on the perimeter of the State which I represent. They touch 
our people very closely. Curecanti, I think, will be a reasonably good 
project, but on Burns Creek the proposition is to produce power with 
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no reclamation at all in it, at a cost of about 5.7 to 5.9 mills and to 
sell it for 3.67. 

On this coal thing you mentioned, we certainly would like to have 
greater interest shown by the Bureau of Mines. The Utah Coal Co. 
proposes to go into Kemmerer, Wyo., which has tended to be a dead 
community as far as coal is concerned for the last 30 years, that is 
one of the areas that comes closest to being a depressed area in our 
whole State. We do not admit we have any depressed areas, but it 
comes closest to it. They want to put in a 500,000 kilowatt steam 
generation plant in Kemmerer, which would double the assessed valu- 
ation of that county and would put the coal miners back to work. 
Yet they are faced with this competition with Federal subsidized 
power. 

On the Yellowtail it is relatively the same thing, as far as I can 
determine. 

I just want you to know and the people of Pennsylvania to know 
that the majority of the people, at least in my area, are of the same 
mind that you expressed, and we want to cooperate with you. 

Mr. Denton. Did not the House delete Burns Creek as it was not 
authorized ? 

Mr. Tuomson. It has not been authorized yet, but there is $500,000 
in the appropriation. 

Mr. Denton. At one session we voted on it. 

Mr. Tuomson. We knocked it out and the Senate put it back 
in, and then it got in through conference. 

That is a matter of great disturbance to the people of my area, be- 

sause that takes away the taxable wealth by which we can educate 

our children and other things, and tends to force us to come back 
and ask for Federal aid if that situation continues further. So far 
we have not asked for any Federal aid—through me, anyway. 

I just mention that because it is a problem. 

Do you realize that in my State of Wyoming 52 percent of the land 
and 74 percent of the minerals are administered by this Department, 
with a small amount of about 6 or 7 million acres being administered 
by the Forest Service? We have more authority over the area of our 
State in this committee and the authorization committee than does the 
Governor of the State of Wyoming and the State legislature. When 
we consider his appropriation, we have more of the area and almost 
three times as much of the minerals as does the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Wyoming House of Representatives. 

Initially this all started out in the Constitutional Convention. If 
you go back and read the history, these lands were turned to the Fed- 
eral Government as a compromise between the small and the large 
States with the idea in mind that they would be used to pay off the 
— debt then considered to be huge when they were sold, and they 
rought new States into the Union on an equal footing with all the 
rest as provided in the Constitution. The Supreme Court by decisions 
held to that, but now there has been a concept developed that. these 
are Federal lands that are to remain in Government ownership for- 
ever, and they cannot be violated, and the Federal Government. takes 
care of the people who live around it and controls their activities. 
The only place I know that that scheme fits is the Marxist doctrine. 
Yet this country owns more land or claims ownership of more land 
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than does any other country except Russia today and has been increas- 
ing its holdings. To me, that is something which over the years has 
to be reversed. 

I believe in forests and in parks. I believe in lands that cannot be 
taxed, and so forth, being in Federal ownership I believe in multiple 
use. I do not want to get off to make a speech 

Secretary Sraron. M: ay I make just one comment. The Yellow- 
tail project, which Congressman Thomson mentions, was authorized 
by the Congress of the United States, I think in the fifties. 

Mr. ‘THomson. 1944. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, these reclamation matters are the responsi- 
bility of the appropriations subcommittee on Public Works. 

Secretary Seaton. All I was pointing out is that we are following 
up the mandate of the Congress on the Yellowtail Dam, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Denron. When Congress authorizes it, that is all you can do. 
You have to carry it out. 

Secretary Sraron. If I do not, I am in trouble with other segments 
of Congress. 

Mr. Tuomson. How many projects are authorized and not under 
construction today, Mr. Secretary / 













FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN 





STATE OF WYOMING 





Secretary Seaton. Quite a number, sir. I might say that in the 
State of Wyoming in fiscal year 1961 we are asking for a total of $9 
million for construction, investigations, and operation and mainte- 
nance of projects wholly within the State; and for projects partly 
within the State there is a total of $20,963,000. For fiscal year 1960, 
wholly within the State of W yoming we asked for and the Congress 
gave us over $10 million for projects entirely within the State. There 
is nothing wrong with that that I know of. 

Mr. Denton. We are running pretty late. This is all a question 
for Public Works, anyhow. That subcommittee makes the appropria- 
tions. We are running 15 minutes overtime. I would like to keep it 
in our own subject. 

Mr. Tuomson. I will point out to members of the committee, as 
shown on page 4 of the Bureau of Land Management receipts, which 
is important, the State of Wyoming contributed from the sale of lands, 
oil royalties, $13 million, through minerals held in the hands of this 
Department. I would like to ask for the record. How much of this 
reclamation fund and other receipts that come from this Department 
have been contributed by the State of Wyoming ? 

Secretary Sraron. We shall be gl: 1d to furnish that. 

Mr. Txomson. You will find it is over 50 percent of the reclamation 
fund coming fom mineral royalties. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total receipts to the reclamation fund and receipts from the State of Wyoming, 
fiscal years 1902 through 1959 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 

Jureau of Reclamation: 
Covestinns:......s.<. = eee : wns SOE Cia LTC 
Reimbursements, loans and returns to fund__- 35, 106, 608 


Total, Bureau of Reclamation_- ; ah 707, 025, 778 


Federal Power Commission, collections > : , 661, 4388 
Bonneville Power Administration, collections . 35, 906, 889 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Mineral Leasing Act ; 389, 405, 010 
Sale of publie land__--_- er eee : : 521, 191 
Other receipts_- So aso k wei ves aed ah cp de ie ae 48, 287, 819 


Total, Bureau of Land Management________-_~- 576, 214, 020 
Total receipts, reclamation fund_-------- , 470, 3, 125 


RECEIPTS FROM WYOMING 


Jureau of Reclamation, collections 
Federal Power Commission, collections 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Mineral Leasing Act Cee : S espana 59, 868, 741 
Sale of public land =e 9, 683, 588 


Other receipts_-- 24 : , 078, 278 


Total, Bureau of Land Management . Z aa 171, 1380, 607 


Total receipts, reclamation fund = 219, 957, 043 


Ff! Data on Bureau of Reclamation collections were obtained from records available. In some instances 


especially in cases where the project lies in several States, including Wyoming, data were estimated, since 
collections made are not recorded by States but by type. Therefore, since the amounts shown include 
actual collections as well as estimated portions for multistate projects, the total amount must be considered 
as the best estimate available. 


BUDGET REDUCTION FOR BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Tomson. Getting down to the questions we have to deal with 
specifically here, I would like to go into this reduction in the land 
management resources as shown on page 2 of the budget here. The 
total reduction shown is $927,000 under -the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. We have to adjust that by $750,000 for activities transferred to 
3 new indefinite appropriations of receipts for the Oregon and 

California lands, making a net reduction of $177,000. 

Can you continue the program, as I understand you, at its present 
level in the light of inflation and everything, by taking that reduction 
in this critical area ? 

Secretary Searon. You are talking about the reduction of $777,000, 
Congressman ? 

Mr. Tuomson. $927,000 is shown here. You have to adjust that so 
itis a net reduction of $177,000. 

Secretary Seaton. I think your net reduction, Congressman Thom- 
son, is $777,000, because in the $927,000 figure I think you will find 
that Oregon and California lands are involved. The money is coming 
out of one fund and going into another. I think we must work from 


a 


the $777,000. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I am wie about management of lands and re- 
sources, item 13 or line 1 

Secretary SEATON. L jus st said to you, sir, that that includes other 
items which are bookkeeping items. Our actual reduction shown here 
is $777,000. So far as the comparative transfer to Oregon and 
California lands, Bureau of Land Management, that is $750,000. 

In answer to your question, can we carry on the work of the Bureau 
satisfactorily in light of this reduction, the answer to that, sir, is “Yes, 
we think we can.’ 

SURVEYS OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. THomson. Out in the West, not only in Wyoming but in all the 
public lands States of the West, due to the Comptroller General’s 
report which criticized the Department for their practices as far as 
selling of grazing grass, forage, which your own surveys conducted 
several years ago told you you did not have, they are doing what we 
refer to when cutting cattle as “cutting and slicing” without basis in 
reason. “ed are really cutting them as high as 80 percent in some 
areas, and it is threatening to put small ranches out of business. 
Yesterday your Director of the Bureau of Land Management told me 
that to maintain the grazing surveys of the public lands at approx- 
imately the same level as they are now going on would take an addi- 
tional appropriation of $108,000 above the budget request. Is that 
correct or not correct ? 

Secretary Seaton. I do not know whether it is correct or not. I did 
not hear him say it. 

Mr. THomson. If he said it. 

Secretary Sraton. If you are asking my opinion, the answer is 
“No.” If the answer were not “No,” Mr. Thomson, I would be in 
here asking for an increase. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Tromson. In response to Congressman Jensen’s questions on 
soil and moisture, you said you had toc consider the increase in reclama- 
tion. That is confined to reclamation lands, is it not, their soil and 
moisture program ? 

Secretary Seaton. That is right, but it is still western lands, Con- 
gressman Thomson, I submit. I cannot see that it makes any differ- 
ence when you are out working with land on soil and moisture con- 
servation whether it is A, B, C, or D 1: nds, 

Mr. Tomson. Your sagebrush spraying is part of your soil and 
moisture conservation program ? 

Secretary Sraton. I think it is in both departments, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and ourselves. 

Mr. Tomson. The mere fact that you go up on a few lands that 
are held under reclamation projects does not do any good to the vast 
areas which are held, some 10 million acres in the State I happen to 
represent, under the Bureau of Land Management. 

Secretary Seaton. Congressman, I would not want to quarrel with 
you at all, but I would repeat it is the number of acres that are treated 
satisfactorily which is the proof of the pudding and the test of the 
program. I repeat again that I honestly believe that we can take 
care of what has to be taken care of with this very small reduction in 
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appropriation. I told Congressman Jensen and I repeat to you, if 
our judgment proves to be faulty on that, we shall be very glad not 
only to admit it, but we certainly will not make the same mistake twice. 

We are always under pressure and we ought to be under pressure 
to keep our budget down to the minimum, that is nec essary. This is 
one very small indication of how we are trying to do it. 


WEED CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomson. I agree with you. 

Then I find that weed control, which is a very serious problem on 
the public lands because they tend to infest privately owned lands, 
is reduced—— 

Secretary Seaton. I have the figure here, Congressman—$249,800, 

Mr. Tomson. Which represents a percentage decrease which is 
rather substantial. 

Secretary Seaton. The amount we had available in 1959 was $1,- 
068.000. The amount available in 1960 was $841,000. It would 
require a reduction of 10 people, it is true. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR APPEAL DIVISION OF SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Tuomson. Yesterday we were told by the Solicitor there are 18 
lawyers in the appeals division in your Department. Is that correct? 

Secretary Sraron. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Anzorr. I stated, Congressman Thomson, that a rough count 
indicated 18 attorneys in the several appeals units of the Solicitor’s 
Office here in Washington. 

Mr. Tuomson. Located in Washington ? 

Mr. Anporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tiromson. That is twice as many as we have on the Supreme 
Court in Washington. How can you justify the $300,000 increase for 
25 lawyers and reductions of the magnitudes we have talked about in 
the programs out on the public lands? 

Secretary Sraron. Congressman, you are a lawyer, are you not? 

Mr. Tuomson. Tama member of the union. 

Secretary Seaton. I think you probably could answer the question 
bette r than I. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am not representing the bar association in this 
matter and furthermore they are not asking for more jobs for more 
lawyers; that has erie to do with it. 

Secretary SraTon. I asked for an increase in the legal positions on 
the petition of the Solicitor for the Department of the Interior, and 
I thought he made a reasonable request. Since I have been associated 
with him, I have found him to be a reasonable man. You will all 
recall that he spent sever: al years as counsel of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, and I think he knows what needs to be 
done to take care of the work. 

Mr. Tuomson. The disturbing thing to me—— 

Secretary Seaton. This is a matter of public service, too, Congress- 
man, because if there are not enough lawyers around to take care of 
— of the citizenry, then the citizenry have to wait, and I do not 
ike that 








INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES COSTS 


Mr. Tomson. The record will make interesting reading on that 
subject. 

In connection with that, the disturbing thing to me is that for the 
2 years I have been on this committee we have found that the personal 
costs have gone up and the program expenditures have been going 
down. This isa matter of great concern to me. 

Secretary Seaton. Congressman, I would recite again the compara- 
tive figures on the employment figures on the employment in the 
Department of the Interior and I would also say—and I do not say 
this in any sense of criticism—but one of the reasons the cost of per- 
sonnel has gone up is salaries and wage benefits voted by the Congress 
in its judgment and wisdom. 

Then we have the additional health program and other things over 
which I, personally, have no control as a member of the executive 
branch. I am not quarreling about the wisdom of making increases 
and there is nothing that I can do about that, but as to the personnel 
in the Department, the record is here and we will be glad to put in 
the official record that it has gone down instead of up. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would like to have that submitted along with a table 
similar to the one submitted on page 29 of the record of last year for 
the entire Department. 

Secretary Seaton. We would be very glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Total paid employees by months, fiscal years 1952-59 and 1960 to date 


Fiscal year 
Month 


1952 53 | 1953-54 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 
| | | | 














July ee 60, 904 | 57,970 | 56,424 | 51,297 | 54,516 | 56,004 | 56,266] 55,545 
August Eh as ae 61, 929 | 60,271 | 56,700 55,123 | 51,020 | 54,019 | 5 : 55, 509 54, 867 
September ._.......-.-------| 58, 905 | 58,084 | 54,406 | 53,066 | 48, 381 | 50, 226 | | 52,417 51, 982 
October be polished Kaiatadsic = ina 53,048 | 51, 430 47,576 | é 51, 164 | 51, 283 
DURANT en | 55, 762 | 56, 52, 307 | 50,247 | 46,614 98 | 49,665 | 50, 182 50, 471 
ae 54, 437 | 55,642 | 51,547 | 49,117 | 45,933 ,136 | 49,078 | 49,564 |........ 
UN cha 58 ee eg 54, 277 | 51, 134 | 48,712 | 46,103 | 48,309 | 48,839 | 49,201 |........ 
Feiruary.................- 4,109 51,076 | 48,889 | 46,273 | 48,526 | 48,889 | 49,253 |_...__.. 
“VE: SC Nap aia 54, 325 | 51,345 | 49,297 | 47,082 | 49,098 | 49,436 | 49,715 |_.-----. 
ROI pi ee ye 55, 285 5 50,076 | 48,190 | 50,174 | 51,000 | 50,577 |.-----.. 
ROMS fe othe neers 56, 702 | 57, 264 | 51,509 | 49, 647 51, 646 | 52,306 es i 
TNO cos we. aS 60, 369 | 58,319 | 56,429 | 54,322 | 53, 404 | 55,288 | 55,909 | 54, 991 | eel 


| | | 
Note.—The employment figures shown above include National Park Service employees paid from Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations. The Department was instructed to make this change by the Civil 
Service Commission. The employment figures above exclude employees of the Commission of Fine Arts 
and the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
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IRRIGATION ON INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. Tuomson. Now, turning to page 4 of your statement, you cite 
the number of acres which have been placed under cultivation on 
Indian lands as a result of irrigation facilities constructed, and under 
the Federal Government, has been increased in size over the past 10 
years from 810,000 to 887,000 acres. 

I would like to have you supply for the record how many of those 
lands are actually tilled by Indians and how many are being tilled 
by whites under leases from Indians. 

Secretary Seaton. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

The 870,000 acres of Indian land under cultivation as a result of irrigation 
facilities constructed by the Federal Government are broken down as follows: 


Acres 
Ie EN ON Sa ea cha tecin mere r oidoee 280, 000 


Indian-owned : 
SRRENR ENS, Ce IRN no tne eee mem ecn 403, 000 


ee EE. OL a a cc a Poa 187, 000 
a ale Te 590, 000 
FE a a ate a aca ar ee ar ee 870, 000 


URANIUM MINES 


Mr. Tuomson. In a large part of the West we have uranium mines 
and the uranium industry springing up. Have you made any plans 
for filling in your uranium pits? That has been of great concern, 
and this concern has been expressed to me by the chairman and Con- 
gressman Jensen. 

Secretary Seaton. I cannot answer that question. I do not know, 
but where it is Federal responsibility, I would assume 

Mr. Tuomson. Mining safety comes within the purview of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, does it not ? 

Secretary Seaton. Yes, Congressman ; but if some of these pits were 
privately owned land and the mining were done by private operators, 
I do not know that the Federal Government has the responsibility to 
fillthem. I would have to check the law on that. 





INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Tuomson. I do not think we have a responsibility for it and I 
know it would interest all of us to know that over $20,372,000 of the 
increase in this budget which totals $21,681,000 is in the area of Na- 
tional Park Service, Fish and Wildlife, Office of Territories, Virgin 
Islands Corporat ion, and the health e mployee benefits. 

We are getting virtually the same, or less, money than for the 
others; is that about correct? That is on page 7 of your statement. 

Secretary Seaton. I said in my statement that the major portion 
of the increase was in three bureaus. I said that a total of $18,808,- 
800 is the amount we are asking over and above fiscal year 1960 level 
for the work of three-bureaus. You are correct in stating it is the 
National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Office of Terri- 
tories and the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

There is another $1,568,000 to cover the cost. of health benefits for 
employees under the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 
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INCREASE FOR NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice that over $10 million of that is in the 
area of national parks. I took considerable pride in having assisted 
this committee, although not a member of it at that time, in getting 
Mission 66 underway. I had not made a detailed inspection of 
Yellowstone Park since 1955. You and I know it is the largest na- 
tional park, and one of those having the greatest visitation. I must 
say I was disappointed at what has been “accomplished i in the main. 
We have had a few bridges put in and the employee housing has been 
substantially improved, “and the concessionaire has made improve- 
ments, but other than that very little has been done. 

Yet Mission 66 is 0.4 over. I have found that there has been only 
a matter of a very few (less than 20) miles of road construction and 
that improvement has consisted in putting oil on top of the road and 
at that a road that was not properly prepared and constructed in the 
first place. It was a matter of substantial concern to me. I notice 
reference in your statement to the 





MISSION 66 SUMMARY 


Secretary Seaton. May I interrupt just a moment ? 

We would be glad to furnish you or the committee, or to the chair- 
man, a complete breakdown of all the work that has been done under 
Mission 66, not only in Yellowstone National Park, but in all of the 
other national park areas of the country. I think it would be a most 
proper request and we would be most happy to do that. 

Mr. Tromson. I would like to ask that that be done and also have 
you show the results in terms of new miles of road and roadbed and so 
forth. 

Secretary Sraton. That is precisely what I had in mind. I think 
I must say that since our visitor rate has increased so tremendously 
since Mission 66 began, we are apparently not suffering too much pub- 
lic criticism. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Summary of major improvements completed during 1st 8 years of Mission 66 


Type of project: Number 
Campsites: 7 units 
INOWLY CORBET OOO sco ona oc ecanes seins ade aan eames 2, 956 
Rehaviliteted and ntevG.... . cab cabs 2, 884 
New VislGer Coulee aie, 6 de tb ee wes eee eee 34 
Parking areas’ (individual Car’ SpACOR) 1. ncrdiccennenasemnnesan 15, 000 
Cerrar CSU i isa a cis tna tne enti sien oaclareaiomaeliaben 155 
NEW WEYEIGC INTOPOTOCIVS GlIO Onno cc ncakccnncionanppeanaem 437 
New campfire circles or amphitheaters....... = ..ncnccncncdbwdccnwn 28 
Miles of roads: 
Newly constructed: . anne ase il deen eenes 67 
Reconstracted: and improved... .nssccccetandscencasuneeeete 342 
Miles of trails and walls: 
TT CONAN ale nara ce ge 110 
Reconstruched and TmHlOVee... .. no ok ee hh nticebtnwen 80 
Now: miles of scene DOP RWAFRs. cin 5 keen ws on cceeeneiowas 51 
New water systems (providing additional water storage capacity of 
BE CORP MEMO inks acta pes Sets cnn a ase necesita as ait 199 
PE ne Mi oh anathema dlc anceps 176 
Employee housing facilities (permanent and seasonal) _------------ 480 
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Mr. Denton. Let me say one thing about that. That ought to be 
on a summary basis. You do not want all of the detail in the record. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think he ought to submit a summary for the record 
and the detail for the file of the committee. 

Mr. Denton. That will be all right. 


NEW PARK AREAS 


Mr. Tuomson. I ran into an interesting experience in regard to 
this area. It seems that any time we take on a new area, as far as 
the Appropriations Committee and the taxpayer are concerned, it 
becomes a liability. It is then something we have to maintain, staff, 
and so forth. 

I conceived the Mission 66 purpose primarily to be the getting of 
areas we had in shape and taking care of increased visitations to ) the 
point that they would not be a disgrace to the country. Now the 
very first thing that happened to me when I returned to Wyoming 
this year was that I went to the Cody Club and Rod Blacker, the 
Shoshone Forest supervisor talked to us. Speaking as the supervisor 
of Shoshone National Park, he was giving a report on a meeting that 
he had attended at Cook City on July 1, 1959. I believe Mr. Wirth 
attended, as well as a representative of Mr. McArdle, Director of 
the Forest ae Anyway, the essence of the report was that this 
Highway No. 12 that goes out of the Cook City entrance and swings 
down into Wyoming for 65 miles and then goes to Red Lodge was 
to be made a parkway. The reason given for it was that this Appro- 
priations Committee is “increasingly critical of the Park Service for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of roads outside the 
park.” 

Therefore, the Director of the Park Service wanted to make it a 
parkway. As to this road, his statement was news to me as a member 
of this committee. 

Then, as I further investigated, I found that there was some think- 
ing going on in the Department to take over the entire Bear Tooth 
Range between the park and the Sunlight Country in Wyoming and 
make it a part of the park. 

Had you heard anything about that before? 

Secretary Seaton. No, sir; I had not. If there were any such 
action contemplated, I am sure it would have to have my approval and, 
I would assume, necessary legislation passed by the Congress. 

Mr. THomson. I just wanted that on the record. 

Secretary Seaton. What about the National Park Service? 

Mr. Tromson. I read about it in the Cody paper and right after I 
had been to the meeting 

Mr. Denton. We have objected to some of these roads built by the 
national parks, such as in Baltimore and Natchez. We have been 
critical of some of them. 

Secretary Seaton. I objected, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomson. I joined with the chairman of this committee last 
year in objecting to the grandiose plans for some parkways around the 
Washington area and the rest of the membership of the commitee did, 
too. 
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This thing is like the east entranceway to Yellowstone that extends 
some 30 miles which we maintain because it is nothing but an entrance- 
way tothe park. Similarly, on this road we helped Montana out, and 
so forth. 

I never heard any objection to that plan by this committee or any 
members of it. Yet, that was given as the basis for this big expansion 
program. , , 

Secretary Seaton. I do not know but, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
still in force and effect an act of Congress that directed the National 
Park Service to make a continuing study of roads and parkways. 
The matter Congressman Thomson refers to, I must say I never heard 
of before. It would seem to me that that falls under the mandate 
of that act. 

As to this parkway that you mentioned, I objected, too, but I in- 
herited that one. 

Mr. Denton. About a half dozen around here. 

Secretary Seaton. I cannot even get anybody interested. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield at that 
point, this committee did object more than once to using Federal 
money for roads that should be taken care of by States approaching 
national parks. 

Mr. Tuomson. Would it help any in your objections if they made 
it a parkway? 

Mr. Frenron. That subject never came up, but the subject of the 
States taking over the care of the roads and building roads to park- 
ways did. The thought was that the States close to Yellowstone, for 
instance, get a good deal out of those things and benefit by them. 

Secretary Seaton. I would like to say, Doctor, that I certainly 
agree with you. I have had a considerable amount of difficulty with 
the States adjoining Yellowstone National Park over that very thing. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Secretary Seaton. So far as building any more parkways is con- 
cerned, I have not approved them, much less petitioned the Congress. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST IN 1960 FOR YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Tuomson. While we are on the subject of Yellowstone Park, 
on these buildings covered in the request for the supplemental that 
this committee is considering taking up, I found that those buildings 
were the Cottage Hotel constructed in 1885, Fort Yellowstone in 1888, 
and then the other building in 1909. They are all old and I do not 
quarrel with the replacing of them in an orderly fashion and go 
further to say they need to be replaced. 

However, in connection with that, did you look into the buildings 
on your trip ? 

Secretary Szaton. Some of them, yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Did you observe the same thing in the hospital that 
I did, that the hospital was built before the day of reinforced concrete 
and the foundation is crumbling because of deterioration ? 

Secretary Seaton. That is right. 

Mr. Tomson. It is important that that should be reconstructed, 
but one thing that disturbs me about that is that reference was made 
to the miracle that no one was hurt. I agree with you that it was a 
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miracle that that earthquake came at 11 o’clock at night when no one 
was on the road, or not toomany people. F urthermore, it was mostly 
outside the park but has any thought been given to the relocation of 
these facilities due to the fact that Mammoth is a very sparsely or 
slightly visited area and that the springs are becoming more or less 
dormant, or they have been dormant and receeding ? 

As a matter of fact, as a result of the administration headquarters 
being way off in left field, so to speak, all of these people that manage 
the park are running up and down the roads and are compounding 
the traffic problem which some of the people told me was their No. 1 
problem. They had to have roads, and so forth. 

Secretary Searon. Yes, sir; that is under active discussion right 
now with the Director of the Park Service and also with the Superin- 
tendent at Yellowstone. 


HOSPITAL AT YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Trromson. By letter to me, a copy of which was furnished to 
the committee, the Superintendent of the park advised me that the 
Public Health Service in looking into it recommended that the hos- 
pital be reconstructed or a new hospital be constructed, and it be 
located either at Lake or in the Old Faithful area. 

Has that been brought to your attention ? 

Secretary Sraton. That is one of the subjects being discussed; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Tomson. Whi r is your present thinking? 

Secretary Seaton. I do et have any. I have not heard all of the 
arguments on all sides of As you very well know from your 
intimate knowledge of the na there will be plenty. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S HOME AT YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Tuomson. In connection with my visit there, this was the first 
time I had occasion to notice the Superintendent’s home which has 
7,500 square feet of floor space and seven fireplaces. He has a wife 
and one child. 

Would you supply for the record the cost of heating, utilities, and 
so forth, in that particular case? 

Secretary Seaton. I will be glad to do that. 

However, I want to point out that we did not build that place. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Statement showing annual costs of operating and maintaining Superintendent's 
residence, Yellowstone National Park 
Item: Amount 
Fuel for heating... _~-. a a a la ea eR eek $596 
Electric power (based on compar: able metered ‘residence using Mam- 
etn RR RUINI TUNE ANION D oe ho nee cewek duwaaeenwent . B60 
Water and sewer (based on comparable metered residence and park 


I a niet ses laos emo oss teres so sw ee ea re 28 
eer enne ys can ean Mn NNnEMIU OOS 298 ee 69 
IRE ORIN nn ol Ee 45 
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The superintendent’s residence has a total of 6,089 square feet of floor area, 


broken down as follows: 
Square feet 


NMAININIO 8h 5 5s ke sh eh te ae le eee To eee ee 8 2. vi 
aii I nS sn se ta as co created abana iee ti on nad alnaeagaaa een auimiaaicd 2,178 
BRR a es ean ne a maven Ris 1, 733 

NES es eo AU he ee ee Be ee 6, 089 


In addition to the above there is a full basement of 1,967 square feet; 14 
rooms include living room, dining room, library, kitchen with pantry, 8 bed- 
rooms, laundry room, basement recreation room, 3 full bathrooms, and 2 one- 
half baths. The superintendent normally uses only eight of these rooms. 


Mr. Tuomson. I think it was built back in the Army days, I believe. 
EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE AT YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


With reference to this slide area, in the area that was shown to me 
there was one critical area. That was right on the northern park 
boundary on the road to Gardner, It should be taken care of and then 
further there were two minor areas about 2 and 4 miles south of 
Mammoth Hot Springs, respectively, on the north junction road, 
respectively. 

Is that the area which you referred to as being the area where 
boulders had come rolling down and were in the creek and the road 
was blocked, just south of Mammoth ? 

Secretary Seaton. I am not certain. I do not recall to mind the 
exact description of those areas. I drove out as far as we could in a 
vehicle. ‘Then we loaded ourselves in a contractor’s truck and spent 
about 3 hours on foot inspecting those areas. The exact location I 
cannot tell you at the moment. 


FISHING IN YELLOWSTONE LAKE 


Mr. THomson. Another thing that occurred to me is that the main 
sources of enjoyment in the park is fishing on Yellowstone Lake. It 
is proposed to cut off all the good fishing being done from motorboats 
and I want to make it a matter of record here that, according to my 
question, they did not have any; I think there were one or two canoe 
trips down there and request for pack trips in Yellowstone Park last 
year numbered only 12. 

When you talk about the public, you are here taking care of 12 
parties as opposed to the millions who visited the parks. 


LAND ACQUISITION AT DEVIL’S TOWER 


I have one other point on this land acquisition question: Has the 
Department taken it up, and if not, I will take it up with the Director 
when he comes here. We can go into the expansion here proposed in 
Devil’s Tower. The proposed expansion would increase it from a 
little over 1,000 acres to a little over 6,000 acres. It has been approved 
by the Department. In fact, they requested me to introduce a bill 
which I failed and refused to do. 

Has that come to the Secretary’s attention ? 

If not, I will take it up with the Director when he comes. 

Secretary Seaton. No; I do not believe it has. I have some recol- 
lection of the Advisory Committee on the National Parks which made 
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a recommendation toward that end, but the exact acreage I do not 
know. 

Mr. Tuomson. I just asked the Secretary to check into it because 
when I went out there—I was raised within a few miles of there and 
I actually cowboyed out there a bit—I found that the proposal is to 
increase the park or the monument, something like this: This is the 
present monument and the black line [indicating] would indicate the 
area and basically what they want is an overlook up here [indicating] 
to drive up to and take pictures right in there back of the tower. They 
took me on a trip that involved going clear around here [indicating] 
as it was approaching night and when I got up there, I thought I 
remembered having seen a road come up that comes directly up a 
ravine from the tower. So, I skipped out before it got too dark and 
there it was. I said, “Why don’t you come up here and have a little 

2a for taking pictures?” 

They do not like little areas. He also aggravated me when he 
said th: at it is some of the most worthless land in the country and I 
know it is some of the best. 

Secretary Seaton. Just so the record is clear, I have made no re- 
quest of you to introduce the bill to take in that area 

Mr. Tromson. The Department sent the bill up to Congressman 
Asninall with the request, as I recall it, that it be introduced. 

He asked me if I wanted to introduce it. 

Secretary Seaton. You are talking now about what I have done and 
what T have not done. 

Mr. Tuomson. This was in the last year, to Congressman Aspinall. 

Secretary Seaton. I wanted the record clear that I did not take you 
out and show you this vista. 

Mr. Tuomson. No; this was the Devil’s Tower. 


LARAMIE INSTALLATION OF THE BUREAU OF MINES 


Now, on the Bureau of Mines, and hurrying over these, I would like 
to point out that yesterday I requested information as to how much 
of these funds are taken off as they go down the line until they get 
down to where they really do good. I wanted to know how much was 
taken off by the regional offices and other offices. 

ast year in spite of our appropriations to the Bureau of Mines, 
when I got out to the Laramie installation, I found that because of 
the increased cost of research, this program level which was about 
the same as last year—and, in fact, there was a slight increase—made 
it necessary to leave vacant three full-time positions and six part- 
time positions held by university students. I have run into this 
situation all along. Everybody does swell in the swivel chair but 
when you get down to where it affects the public Jands or the Bureau 
of Mines, that is where they are hurting. That is where they do the 
work. That is why I am much concerned about this. 


OIL ROYALTIES 


Mr. Secretary, I will not go into the elk herd again and that is a 
continuing source of concern to the people in our area and all of those 
States around there, but on this question of oil royalties, about which 
considerable mention was made with reference to receipts, does the 
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Federal Government get any of the oil royalties of the lands within 
the 3-mile limit on the Outer Continental Shelf or do those go to the 
States ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. Basically, they go to the States but part of it is 
in litigation in determining exactly where the 3- or 314-mile limit is. 
You also have litigation on the part of Louisiana extending its bound- 
aries further than th: at, and similar litigation on the part of Texas. 

Mr. Tuomson. To quote the Tidelands Act, those within the his- 
toric boundaries go to the States. 

Mr. Assorr. Submerged land; yes, sir. 

Secretary Seaton. When the Supreme Court decides we will know 
exactly where we are. 

Mr. THomson. In Alaska, 90 percent of the oil royalties and receipts 
go to the State, do they not ? 

Secretary Seaton. That is correct. 

Mr. THomson. Your Department recommended that, I believe. It 
was on the basis that Alaska did not participate in the reclamation 
program and therefore should have the benefit of the oil royalties out- 
side of the expense of administration ; is that correct 4 

Secretary Seaton. That was one of the basic reasons behind the 
recommendation made. 


COST OF RECLAMATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. THomson. Assuming that this report that comes in would be 
true, would represent approximately what you said, that 50 percent 
of the reclamation funds from oil royalties had come from the State 
of Wyoming, can you tell me why the State of Wyoming should pay 
for reclamation in all the rest of the 17 reclamation States inc luding 
Texas, and Texas get their tidelands ? 

Secretary Seaton. Historically at the beginning, reclamation activi- 
ties were to be funded out of these collections and similar ones. Con- 


gress changed that law. The law under which we now operate was 
passed by the Congress and has been on the books for many, many 
years. 


That is the decision Congress would have to make. 

Mr. Tuomson. The departmental report would have to come? 

Secretary Seaton. We would make the departmental report when 
we got a request. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have had a bill in for 5 years but reluctant to make 
the request because of indications that it would be unfavorable. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF USERS OF RECREATION FACILITIES 


Next is a matter of great concern to me, and I believe fully whether 
it is forest or public lands, or multi-use, recreation, mining, grazing, 
or other uses, whatever the program, keep the budget at about the 
same level. As to the increased personnel, I agree with you that 
there have been increased duties and increased solicitors and lawyers, 
but it seems to me that we have a very difficult thing because recrea- 
tion has gone up substantially and the appropriations for that. It 
seems to me that as a result of that, the man: igement and programs of 
the lands for other purposes has been substantially curtailed and I 
am wondering if you have given any thought. as Secretar y, to having 
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those people who use this for recreational purposes contribute a part 
of the cost of cont whether it be recreational improvements, 
range improvements, or game animals and that sort of thing, and in 
the same fashion th: a eee users contribute, so that we might have 
a program that would be sufficient, as some of us look at it ¢ 

Secretary Seaton. If I understand your question, it is obvious, and 
it seems to me that all taxpayers of the United States contribute in 
those areas through the payment of taxes. You also have licenses and 
fees for people who hunt and fish, and people who go into the national 
parks, generally speaking, who pay some admission charge. I hon- 
estly do not quite see the point of your question. I am sorry. 


HUNTING AND FISHING ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. Tromson. All right, how many people hunt and fish on public 
lands as compared to the population as a whole, of the United States? 
Secretary Searon. I cannot give you that figure at the moment. 

Mr. THomson. We used to say in the Wyoming State Legislature, 
there are more experts on the subject; that everyone who has ever 
lifted a pole or a gun is an expert, and I am one of those. 

Secretary Seaton. Ladmit I am one, too. 

Mr. Tuomson. This is something I have given considerable thought 
to because I have seen what can be done if we do expend funds to im- 
prove forage and cover to the benefit of both the hunting and the 
grazing of livestock. There is no real competition, because the fac- 
tor that limits is other areas, which is winter range instead of sum- 
mer range, which is all that is primarily furnished by the Department 
of the Interior and the Forest Service. But this license which you 
pay to hunt, $5 to hunt a deer in Wyoming, $5 for elk, for residents, 
$15 for an antelope—that all goes to the Wyoming Game and Fish 
Department. None of it comes back to create more forage and other 
things, which have shown such fine results. 

Secreatary Seaton. Of course, that depends upon the individual 
State, Congressman. Some States do use portions of those funds for 
similar purposes or identical purposes. What the State of Wyoming 
does, I must admit I do not know. 

Mr. THomson. To a small extent under the Pittman-Robinson 
funds, and so forth. I am talking about the game and fish license. 

So we may have it for the record, please supply the amount contrib- 
uted by each of the 11 Western States through their game and fish 
departments, or corresponding agencies, for improvement of the range 
and recreational facilities and other things upon the public lands. 

Mr. Denton. Contributed to the Government ? 

Mr. Tomson. Contributed to this Department as a part of the 
cost of the program. I think you will find it is very little. 

(The information requested will be supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your in- 
dulgence in hearing me out. 

Mr. Denron. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Seaton. Thank you, Mr. ( yhairman. 

Mr. Denton. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 
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Turespay, JANUARY 12, 1960. 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 

EARL J. THOMAS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

CHARLES P. MEAD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

JAMES P. BEIRNE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

MARK B. WELT, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 

GERALD M. KERR, RANGE STAFF OFFICER 

DONALD B. CLEMENT, CADASTRAL ENGINEERING STAFF OFFICER 
GERALD HORNE, ASSISTANT FORESTRY STAFF OFFICER 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Woozley, we are glad to have you and the members of your 
staff with us here again. 

You havea statement, and you may proceed. 

Mr. Wooziry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss the programs and prob- 
lems of the Bureau of Land Management and to present our request 
for funds for the fiscal year 1961. 

The Bureau of Land Management is custodian of over 475 million 
acres of public lands, including those in Alaska. These lands are rich 
in natural resources and they make a significant contribution to the 
economy of the Nation. In addition, the Bureau has responsibility 
for mineral resources on the Outer Continental Shelf and on 358 
million acres of lands under the jurisdiction of other Federal agencies 
and private lands where mineral rights have been reserved to the 
United States. 

It is our responsibility to administer these resources so that the 
widest use may be made of them while at the same time protecting them 
for future benefit to the country. To illustrate the variety of uses I 
might state that forage for over 13.5 million head of livestock and 
game animals is available for part of their annual requirements. More 
than a billion board feet of timber and other forest and woodland 
products will be made available to western markets in 1961. The public 
domain also is the source of a substantial part of the Nation’s annual 
output of petroleum products and other minerals. At the same time 
needs for development of recreation areas on public domain lands are 
increasing steadily. 

Our estimate for 1961 for the appropriation “Management of Lands 
and Resources” is $24,475,000, a decrease of $177,000 from 1960. Pro- 
gram increases of $250,000 for lease and disposal of land and mineral 
resources; $75,000 for forest management on Oregon and California 
grant lands, and $200,000 for fire protection in Alaska are offset: by 
decreases in other activities. 
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The workload in adjudication of lands and minerals applications 
continues to increase. Additional funds in the amount of $250,000 are 
necessary in this activity in order to maintain our service to the public. 
The proposed increase of $75,000 in the forest management activity 
will enable the Bureau of offer _— ately a billion board feet of 
O and C timber for sale again in 1961. It is estimated that the Fed- 
eral Treasury will benefit to the extent of $8 million in receipts from 
the sale of this timber. 

The estimate for fire protection in Alaska is increased by $200,000 
to provide for expansion of our fire control organization, another step 
in the development of a more effective fire presuppression program. 
Fires on our range and forestry lands continue to be a major problem. 
we anticipate that fiscal year 1960 fire suppression costs will exceed 

3 million which will require a supplemental appropriation. The ex- 
pansion of our fire presuppression organization and advances made 
in the development of firefighting techniques have substantially re- 
duced losses of valuable resources. 

The cadastral surveying program will be maintained at approxi- 
mately the same level as in fiscal year 1960. We shall exert every 
effort possible within available funds to make surveys in Alaska that 
are essential to the State’s selection of Federal lands. You will recall 
the Enabling Act granted Alaska over 103 million acres to be selected 
within 25 years. Title to selected lands cannot be passed to the State 
until surveys are made. 

The estimate for construction of minimum standard roads on public 
domain lands, including acquisition of rights-of-way, is increased 
$150,000 to a total of $250,000. The demand for timber from public 
domain lands is increasing to such an extent that the Government 
must take steps to provide access to timber stands. The buildings 
program in Alaska, necessary for our fire control activities, will con- 
tinue at the same rate as 1960. 

The Oregon and California counties have indicated their desire 
to continue to have one third of their share of receipts from sale of 
timber and other products used for development of the Oregon and 
California grant lands. It is anticipated that $8 million or more, I 
might add, will become available from this source in 1961 to provide 
for construction and maintenance of access roads, reforestation, and 
recreational facilities on these lands. 

Our receipts for 1959 increased $9 million over 1958 to a total of 
$136,720,000. Of this amount $51,343,000 was paid to States and 
counties. Generally increased activity in lease and disposal of lands 
and minerals, grazing fees, and timber sales together with bonuses 
for leases for oil and gas exploration on the Outer Continental Shelf 
enables us to increase our estimate of receipts to $243,700,000 and 
$268,500,000 for 1960 and 1961, respectively. The 1961 estimate should 
return approximately $55 million to States and counties. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Wooztrey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert first the tables on pages 3 and 4 show- 
ing receipts by sources and payments to the States. Receipts in 1961 
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are estimated at $268,563,600, an increase of $24,789,000 over those 
for 1960. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Receipts by sources of the Bureau of Land Management for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959, and estimated receipts for 1960 and 1961 


| ‘ 





1957 | 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 
| 

a a —_—— |— - = a 
Sales, public lands, and materials $3, 520,118 | $3,035,139 | $4, 239, 230 $4, 500, 000 | $5, 000, 000 
Fees and commissions 1,014, 871 1, 184, 382 1, 265, 544 | 1, 300, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
Mineral leasing 81, 187,956 | 91, 908, 251 | 92, 464, 918 | 97, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 
Mineral leasing, outer continental shelf_| 2, 208, 703 3, 460, 851 3, 412, 204 | 1 100,000,000 | 2 120,000,000 
Grazing fees 2. 285,645 | 2, 763, 320 3, 228, 332 3, 515, 000 | 3, 700, 000 
Sales, Indian lands | | 633 : 
Right-of-way leases 108, 325 105, 251 127,211 | 130, 000 135, 000 
O and C and Coos Bay timber sales 19, 633, 544 | 23,101, 707 | 28, 960, 105 34, 000, 000 32, 900, 000 
Other timber sales ; 1, 838, 060 1, 555, 505 2, 790, 755 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous receipts 262, 132 | 269, 689 232, 572 | 328, 600 328, 600 

Total...... ; stacstiint 112, 059, 354 |127, 384, 728 | 136, 720, 871 243, 773, 600 268, 563, 600 











Excludes $150,000,000 from leases in dispute which will be impounded. 
»xcludes $300,000,000 now impounded which could be released by action of Supreme Court. 


Distribution of receipts to States and counties, fiscal year 1959 


Sales of Mineral Taylor Taylor 
State or Territory public leases and grazing grazing Total 
lands and permits leases districts 


timber 





Alabama - = sal ad $1, 849 $1, 073 ~~ , $2, 922 
Alaska... ; 9, 673 5, 213, 689 as ; 1 5, 256, 897 
Arkansas 1,811 28, 345 ai 30, 156 
Arizon 5 33, 445 154, 943 $18, 473 $13, 105 | 219, 966 
California nd 65, 228 3, 122, 824 36, 540 6, 935 3, 231, 527 
Colorado. - an 11, 509 3, 634, 028 9, 036 14, 939 
Florida SS ; : 6, 996 yan 
Idah J ; ; 14, O11 111, 067 7, 010 24, 361 
INGIONG...«ncacoe ie . 2 60 
k ins > 85 569 12 
Louisiana es ; ‘ 2, 237 101, 144 
Michigan__- ‘ 7 208 846 
Minnesota__..- ‘ 1,198 
Mississippi-_--------- = 1, 998 2, 222 
Missour ss : S ; 
Montana reo nae i 6, 104 1, 781, 358 20, 788 18, §21 
Nebraska....-. is Gaon es iia 78 5, 507 OO dws 
Nevada : — A 27, 166 150, 119 5, 772 55, 585 | 
New Mexico_-_-.- = . 10, 950 6, 619, 357 5, 131 34, 945 
North Dakota......-.-.- a .| 152 78, 953 1, 540 
Oklahoma... -- ae ‘ 2, 666 46, 075 158 }.... 
Oregon _- ill : 55, 406 14, 291 9,818 20, 819 
South Dakota-. oi ‘ ant 317 57, 349 8 033 |.... 
Utah 1 es ; 4, 639 2, 591, 991 32, 403 
Washington . a : ‘ s 11, 652 478 4, 387 ; 
Wisconsin . 7 336 |. 
Wyoming-.-. a al 4,109 | 12,005, 792 50, 182 34, 208 
ORs hai ee are iit aiaataleae <‘ 273, 838 | 35, 807, O80 176, 934 255, 921 51, 342, 956 


1 Includes $33,535 for Alaska school lands. 

2 Includes under Executive order of Nov. 6, 1958, Montana grazing $33,635, and New Mexico grazing $75, 
rights-of-w Ly $12. 

} Includes $14,761,926 on account of O, & C, lands, 
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MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 














| | 
Program by activities: 
1. Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources. --- $6, 692, 982 | $7, 443, 100 
2. Management of grazing lands- ~~ pieaddn kanes —_— 2, 596, 785 , | 2, 562, 300 
3. Forestry SERS seacernia ies ‘ 4, 978, 930 5, 537, 700 | 5, 832, 500 
4, Cadastral surveys--.- ieonoeu . | 2, 451, 981 | 2, 800, 800 2, 801, 200 
5. Soil and moisture conservation cahioRes a 3, 815, 050 3, 733, 900 3, 252, 500 
6. Fire suppression... 3 pices é 2, 989, 718 | 400, 000 400, 000 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities. ....-..-.-- - 48, 411 50, 000 50, 000 
8. Maintenance of access roads_- : ; bateeinn I a a Y 
9. Weed control . sssicaiapwad 1, 068, 660 841, 000 | 591, 200 
10. General administration__- aed — ; 1, 489, 463 1, 531, 100 1, 542, 200 
1]. 1959 program obligated in 1958__---- deta wereeer —77, 353 |.-.- daar 
Total obligations_......-.- ait para ested | 26, 056, 464 24, 652, 000 24, 475, 000 
Financing | | | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts 7 ae 750, 000 | 750, 000 a 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 . . TAL MO Pcwdcwsete : 
Unobligated balance no longer available. .-- scales 26, 283 - x 
New obligational authority.........--.-----.-- pack tie 26, 910, 100 | 25, 402, 000 | 24, 475, 000 
New obligational authority: 
Anpropristion...............- se saleeiii ti 26, 810, 100 25, 402, 000 24, 475, 000 
Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, Office of Min- | | 
erals Exploration”’ (73 Stat. 45).....------- ~----| 100, 000 Fas ccs 
Avnronristion (aGinsted).. .ncccccesccncscsseecsn --o=-| 26, 910, 100 25, 402, 000 24, 475, 000 





Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 2, 379 2, 532 2, 563 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__. 515 27 461 
Average number of all employees 2, 634 2, 783 2, 841 
Number of employees at end of year- - 2, 872 3, 322 3, 380 
Average GS grade and salary 7.3 $5,812 | 7.3 $5,826 | 7.3 $5, 821 
Average salary of ungraded positions---- $5, 878 | $6, 260 $6, 260 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__ 


Positions other than permanent 


58,550 | $13,791,554 | $13, 951, 425 
648 1, 452, 923 1, 580, 362 


Other personal services __.-- &S8Y 658, 975 672, 715 
Total personal services 087 15, 903, 452 16, 204, 502 


02 


03 


ravel 


ransportation of things 


964 1, 297, 900 1, 307, 000 


T 
7 263 ¢ 251, 600 | 260, 000 











04 Communication services 681 | 238, 300 | 230, 500 
05 Rents and utility services. _- | 303 366, 500 | 246, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 210, 321 | 116, 900 121, 000 
07 Other contractual! services 3, 981, 251 3, 565, 700 | 3, 236, 198 
Services performed by other agencies--.. ee 50, 418 | 52, 000 | 55, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 966, 983 1, 355, 200 | 1, 213, 200 
09 Equipment 1, 172, 009 000 | 759, 000 
10 Lands and structures. _- aioe 6, 837 = 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__- 779, 878 808, 900 820. 100 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities = 18, 318 9, 900 10, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments og 30, 448 | 25, 300 
1959 Program obligated in 1958 sis — 
Subtotal aha 26, 068, 269 24, 664, 800 | 24, 487, 800 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges = 11, 805 12, 800 | 12, 800 
Ten RRO 302k eekebeaeeebaas <eSe5 26, 056, 464 24, 652, 000 | 24, 475, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. For management of lands and resources, $24 million 
is requested, a net decrease of $177,000. 
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JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert pages 5 through 43. 
(Pp. 5 through 43 follow :) 


Management of lands and resources 


Appropriation adjusted, 1959 $26, 910, 100 
Comparative transfer to ‘Oregon and California grant lands,’’ 
Bureau of Land Management ; ; — 750, 000 
Total available, 1959__ , : ‘ 26, 160, 100 
\ppropriation, 1960 $24, 627, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1960_ — - - = 775, 000 
Total appropriation, 1960 25, 402, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Oregon and California grant lands,’’ 
Bureau of Land Management ; -750, 000 
Total amount available, 1960_ - Be ae eae 24, 652, 000 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 
Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources: 
Decrease due to transfer of rental costs to General 
Services Administration . —$70, 100 
Increase to provide for employee health benefits +- 58, 000 
Increase to provide for increased workload in adju- 
dication of applications___ 5 +- 250, 000 
- 237, 900 
Management of grazing lands: 
Decrease due to transfer of rental costs to General 
Services Administration 6, 100 
Increase to provide for employee health benefits + 16, 100 
10, OOO 
Forestry: 
Decrease due to transfer of rental costs to General 
Services Administration 8, 600 
Increase to provide for employee health benefits +-28, 400 
Increase in O. & C. management 75, 000 
Increase in Alaska fire control program + 200, 000 
L294 S00 
Cadastral surveys: 
Decrease due to transfer of rental costs to General 
Services Administration 13, 400 
Increase to provide for employee health benefits 13, 800 
+ 400 
Soil and moisture conservation: 
Decrease due to transfer of rental costs to General 
Services Administration —17, 600 
Decrease in soil and moisture conservation pro- 
gram 175, OOO 
Increase to provide for employee health benefits 11, 200 
— 481, 400 
Weed control: 
Decrease due to transfer of rental costs to General 
Services Administration 1, 200 
Decrease in weed control program — 250, 000 
Increase to provide for employee health benefits 1, 400 


249, 800 


General administration: Increase to provide for employee health 
benefits +11 


Net change, 1961 vat eat 177 


, 100 


, 000 


Budget estimate, 1960___ = 24, 475, 000 





7 os ; - ‘ ——— 
Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase 

Activities available, available, 1961 | (+) or de- 
1959 1960 crease (—) 


. Lease and disposal of land and mineral | 
resources $6, 692, OR! $7, 205, 200 $7, 443, +$237, 900 
. Management of grazing lands. 2, 596, 78! 2, , 300 2 ; +-10, 000 
3. Forestry 4, 978, 9 5, 537, 700 5, 832, ! +294, 800 
. Cadastral surveys 2, 451, | . , 800 2: 9 +400 
. Soil and moisture conservation 3, 815, 05 3, 733, 900 | 3, 252, & — 481, 400 
. Fire suppression 2, 989, 7 400, 000 S > ale 
. Maintenance of physical facilities_-. 48, 411 50, 000 
Maintenance of access roads ; 837 
9. Weed control : , 0468, 66 841, 000 
General administration ; , 465 , 531, 100 
Unobligated balance no longer available_. ; 


24, 652, 000 24, 


1. LEASE AND DisposAL oF LANDS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 | or 
1959 1960 | | decrease (—) 


(a) Adjudication of applications $4, 033, 308 $4, 542, 200 $4, 782, 600 240, 400 
(b) Field examination and classification 1, 942, 531 2, 103, 500 2, 096, 300 , 200 
(c) Records improvement 717, 143 559, 500 564, 200 +4, 700 


6, 692, 982 7, 205, 200 7, 443, 100 237, 900 


(a) Adjudication of applications 

The estimate of $4,782,600 includes an increase of $250,000 in the estimate, 
$37,100 under Public Law 86-382, the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959, and a decrease of $46,700 representing the cost of rentals transferred 
to the General Services Administration. 

Need for increases.—The upward trend in the volume of casework is expected 
to continue through 1961. In addition to actual adjudication this function 
includes status record notation, case record and acreage control and mainte 
nance, and correspondence with pending applicants. 

The Alaska State selection program is getting underway with the resulting 
heavy workload, which will require a considerable portion of time under this 
activity. Conflicting interests in selected lands must be settled before transfer 
to the State can be effected. Statehood for Alaska has increased the competition 
between the State and private citizens to obtain public lands. Heavy and un- 
expected filings under the Desert Land Act in Nevada and California have 
materially increased our workload in those States 

Recently enacted legislation, Public Law 86-252, raising acreage limitations 
that may be held under coal leases is expected to increase the Bureau work- 
load as will the expanding interest in sodium and potassium leasing. Normal 
increase in oil and gas leasing is expected to continue. Continued interest in 
land acquisition also will necessitate the adjudication of an increasing number 
of mineral conflicts. Mineral patent applications also are expected to increase 

The following table indicates the status of the adjudication caseload: 


TABLE I 





New and re- | Unelosed 
Fiscal year activated Cases closed | cases end of 
cases year 


1956__. : 112, | 120, 006 78, 094 
1957__. sa : | 132, 136, 828 74, 151 
1958__. 164, 152, 824 95, 306 
1959__ : 178, 173, 318 100, 675 
1960 (estimated) — 190, 178, 675 | 112, 000 
1961 (estimated) 200, | 192, 000 120, 000 


NotTEe.—Cases covered by reimbursement not included. 
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Plan of work.—Effort will be made to keep current with the State of Alaska’s 
land selection program. While it is expected that 13,300 more adjudication 
cases will be closed than the previous year, there will still be an increase in 
the backlog of applications. Small tracts and desert land entries in the Western 
States will continue to be a problem demanding a considerable portion of the 
time in this subactivity. The workload in these types of applications is largely 
uncontrollable, depending upon public demand. 

Title transfers which will lead to intensive public and private land use and 
to the adjudication of mineral leases and permit applications will continue to 
receive special attention. Fifty additional personnel will be added to the land 
offices. 

(b) Field examination and classification 

The estimate of $2,096,300 is a decrease of $7,200 from 1960. This is net of 
an increase of $16,200 under Public Law 86-882, the Health Benefits Act, and 
a decrease of $23,400 for transfer of rentals costs to General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Plan of work.—Generally, work under this subactivity will continue at about 
the same level as last year. However, the anticipated acceleration of the land 
selection program of the State of Alaska will require more intensified field 
exantination and classification work especially in clearing mineral claims. The 
areas of selection will require determination of the validity of existing locations 
and entries involving these lands. The program in Alaska is geared to the 
progress discussed under cadastral surveys. 

Under the minerals phase of the program, approximately 90 percent of the 
workload results from public demand cases making it necessary to keep as 
near current as possible in the interest of public service. 

The increased demand for private acquisition of the ever-shrinking public 
domain lands requires careful examination and classification in order to mini- 
mize conflicts and assure the highest and best use of our land and mineral] 
resources. 

The following table indicates the status of the classification caseload. 


TABLE II 





| 
New and | 

Fiscal year reactivated | Cases closed 
cases | 


caseload, end 


| 
| Pending 
of year 


1956 b ; became ialeripiadl ; 7 27, 084 | 20,915 | 32, 
195 Ste ied cals kite doe ee aii é 29, 317 33, 536 | 27, 
195 PP eee oot : hada 25, 465 26, 601 | 34, 
195s sea $ wt e ‘ 38, 087 | 33, 166 | 39, 
1060 (estimated) . ............... ee eit ste f a 26, 000 33, 863 | 32, 
1961 (estimated) __...--..--.--- : TIARA Sst, 31, 000 32, 000 | 31, 


Note,—Cases covered by reimbursement not included. 


(c) Records improvement 

The estimate of $564,200 for 1961 is an increase of $4,700 which is due to the 
Health Benefits Act, Public Law 86-882. 

Plan of work.—In fiscal year 1961, it is proposed to continue the records revi- 
sion program by installing the revised records system in the Montana land office 
for some 2,040 townships in Montana which are northwest, southwest, and south- 
east of the Montana principal meridian. This program will be undertaken by 
force account methods as being in the best interest of the Government, since 
only a portion of the State will be covered during fiscal year 1961. 

The Montana land office is the custodian of some 445 tract book volumes and 
6,073 status plats which are the official status records for lands and resources in 
some 8,614 townships, approximately 198,466,560 acres of public domain lands on 
and in which a volume of activity and interest are annually created by the 
leasing, licensing, and patenting activity of the Bureau. The status records in 
the Montana land office are in advanced stages of physical deterioration which 
is further aggravated by their constant use in one of the largest and most active 
offices within the Bureau. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Adjudication of applications 

The lands adjudication activity includes maintenance on a day-to-day basis 
of the official status records for the public domain. It also includes the receiving 
and adjudication of applications to acquire vacant public domain and certain 
applications to lease public lands. An activity of considerable importance is 
the dissemination of information to the general public regarding the law, regu- 
lations, and opportunities pertaining to public lands. 

The minerals phase of activity includes adjudicative action necessary to the 
leasing of the so-called leasable minerals on the public domain, acquired lands 
administered by other agencies, the Outer Continental Shelf, and certain private 
lands in which the minerals were reserved to the Government. The Bureau is 
also responsible for transfer of title of mineral lands through mineral patent 
under the general mining laws of 1872. The mineral resources in more than 800 
million acres are within the scope of the Bureau’s responsibility for the manage- 
ment thereof. The following table shows the magnitude of this activity: 


Mineral pn tion—Bureau of Land Management lands, fiscal year 1959 








lands continental 
shelf 


domain 


Public Acquired Outer 
| 
| 


| 
Petroleum Cte . ‘ barrels__| , 892, 966 | 27, 265 5 | 30, 733, 104 
Natural gas thousand cubic feet 7713. O18 5, O77 177, 885, 251 
Gasoline gallons , 888, 153 106 
Liquid petroleum gas do , 051, 047 34, 442 | 
Coal ee idteese: tons__| , 982, 461 33, 706 | 
Phosphate rock <= do | , 012, 141 3, 510 | 
Potassium salts 7 do , 821, 633 
Silica sand do 22, 533 
Sodium salts do 951, 125 
Sulfur-- as do 101, 724 
All others. __.-- do 


Field examination and classification 

Land classification staffs are responsible for determining the proper use or 
tenure of lands included in pending applications which were filed in the land 
offices. This process includes field examination, appraisal, and coordination 
with other bureaus and other governmental offices. 

A second responsibility of the lands classification staffs is the consummation of 
land tenure adjustment work such as withdrawal review and identication and 
classification of small tract and public recreational areas, 

The Bureau also has the responsibility for the administration of the Federal 
mining and leasing laws. Disposal of mineral lands (title transfers) under the 
applicable mining laws is a paramount responsibility of minerals classification. 
It is important that mineral lands are not inadvertently transferred to public 
ownership under other public land disposal acts. However, it also is our duty 
to resolve mineral conflicts with other applications for land use, whether it be 
for title transfer or for use of other governmental agencies 

Finally, but not of lesser importance, is the continual classification and investi- 
gation of mineral lands in order that optimum multiple-use concepts may be 
adequately preserved. 


General factors of significant importance 

The case closures tabulated in tables I and II do not entirely represent the 
Bureau’s lands and minerals responsibilities. An activity of increasing im- 
portance is service required by the public and other Government agencies. The 
growing public interest in public lands imposes an increasing volume of inquiries 
relating to Bureau programs and for information on public land laws, regulations, 
and procedures. Requests to examine case files for copies of maps and docu- 
ments and for land status are increasing each year. The activities of land 
locators or promoters of applications, and mineral brokers, some using question- 
able practices, have necessitated increasing our efforts to inform the public, 
including applicants, of the requirements of the land and mineral laws and 
regulations. A study made in fiscal year 1959 revealed that some of the larger 
Bureau offices spend an average of 45 percent of their time on this type of 
work. 
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This non-case-connected work reduces our efforts in productive work aimed at 
keeping current with the incoming workload and, in addition, reducing backlog. 
The lands and minerals activities are the principal revenue producers of the 
soto Total receipts for the past year, and as estimated for the current 
rear and budget year are: 


1959 $101, 500, 000 
1960 (estimated ) 2038, 000, 000 
1961 (estimated) 229, 000, 000 


Included in 1960 and 1961 estimated receipts are $100 million and $120 million, 
respectively, from the Outer Continental Shelf, exclusive of those to be im- 
pounded pending settlement of boundary disputes. The 1961 estimate does not 
include the anticipated release of $300 million heretofore impounded. 


Records improvement 

Through the records improvement subactivity, the Bureau is revising the 
lands record system in use for over 100 years and bringing it up to date with 
a modern system that will add greatly to the efficiency of land offices and the 
convenience of the public. These records are invaluable and irreplaceable. 
The serious physical deterioration of many of the old records and the docu- 
mentary inadequacies therein, have long been recognized as an obstacle to 
efficient administration of the public land laws, and of unsatisfactory service 
to the public. The system has been completed for the States of Utah, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico, while work in Arizona and Alaska is currently in progress. 
It is anticipated that the work in Arizona will be completed by the end of fiscal 
year 1960. This work has been done by contract with private concerns, with 
the exception of Alaska, where it is being done by force account. 


2. MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 





Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 


1956 


(a) Administration of grazing lands......------ $2, 340, 259 $2, 309, 200 +$10, 000 
(») Fire presuppression 256, 526 253, 100 BG SOON ial cs 


Subactivity av allahie, available, 1961 or 


decrease (—) 








DOU icici Sscenediestcdntanentiannone 2, 596, 785 2, 552, 300 2, 562, 300 +10, 000 





(a) Grazing administration 


The increase of $10,000 is net of an increase of $16,100 under the Employee 
Health Benefits Act (Public Law 86-382) and a decrease of $6,100 for transfer 
of rentals to General Services Administration. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $2,309,200 for this subactivity will provide for 
a continuance of routine administrative work at approximately the same level 
as 1960. In addition, first priority will be given to carrying on toward com- 
pletion, but at a reduced rate, the range resources and dependent base property 
inventories which are prerequisite to sound range management and apportion- 
ment of grazing privileges. Range use supervision and trespass control, range 
condition and trend studies and management adjustments will be continued but 
ata slower pace. Cost of implementation of new civil service standards for range 
management and conservation positions will have to be absorbed in these pro- 
grams. Employment of temporary personnel for the accomplishment of the 
above-stated objectives will need to be discontinued to offset these required 
additional expenditures. 

The following table shows the status of the range and dependent property survey 
program: 








1959 | 1960 | 1961 Remaining 
| to be done 


| 
| | 
| 
| 





10, 500,000 | 8,000,000 | 5,000,000 | 95, 000, 000 


1,115 1, 000 800 5, 500 
| | 











(b) Fire presuppression 

No increase is provided for this subactivity. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity will be carried on at the same level as 1960. 
Emphasis will be placed on improving communications by completing insofar as 
possible the VHF radio network, organizing and training of employees and per 
diem guards, providing firefighting tools and tool caches and equipment for 
prompt suppression action and constructing firebreaks and truck trails in the 
most critical fire problem areas. Additional fire weather stations will be in- 
stalled to project the fire danger rating system currently in use which will pro- 
vide for more accurate advance information on weather conditions reflecting fire 
danger. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This activity provides for the administration and management of 185 million 
acres of public rangelands in 13 Western States (exclusive of Alaska) which are 
used by 12 million livestock, owned and operated by nearly 30,000 stockmen. 
These ranges annually provide food and habitat for 1,500,000 big game animals 
and associated recreational uses in the form of hunting and access to fishing 
streams for over 5 million people. The routine administrative functions includ- 
ing the issuance of grazing licenses and permits and collection of grazing fees 
must continue. Increasing demands for multiple uses of the public lands wili 
require an accelerated program in range use supervision to minimize trespass and 
promote orderly and effectively integrated uses of these public lands. The range 
management responsibility is centered at the field level in 59 district offices em- 
ploying 180 range managers. 


Berocionte Screen Aaministereg _ sc ee nek ee ck ens 185, 000, 000 
Acres administered per range manager_________-_--_--_-~--~----. 1, 027, 000 
ES a ae ae 30, 000 
Number of livestock under permit, licenses and leases_________-___ 12, 000, 000 
Number of big game animals using Federal range_____________-_-_ 1, 500, 000 


By the end of fiscal year 1960, it is estimated that 100 million acres of public 
lands will lack an adequate inventory of range forage production. The funds 
requested will enable the Bureau to survey 5 million acres in fiscal year 1961. 

This activity also provides for preparedness in prevention, protection, and 
detection of range fires on 176 million acres of public domain in the Western 
States (does not include Alaska). Fire danger and risk in these public land 
areas increases with the continuing increase of public uses. Also improved 
vegetal cover resulting from improved range management and development pro- 
grams increases the fire hazard. Greater preparedness will lessen fire losses 
and danger and reduce suppression costs. Reliance is placed on seasonal per 
diem guards to take initial action on fire suppression. Annual training is neces- 
sary to orient personnel with new organization and firefighting techniques. Im- 
proved communications are most essential to effective fire control. A VHW radio 
communications network has been planned for all areas but installations are still 
only about two-thirds complete. Fire danger rating stations have been installed 
for most critical areas, but more are needed to enable the Bureau to anticipate 
severe fire situations and take immediate steps to suppress fires. Installation of 
the required stations is approximately one-half complete. Many high fire hazard 
areas are remote and difficult of access and adequate detection facilities are 
lacking. Truck trails and firebreaks are likewise essential to effective fire con- 
trol. The attainment of improved detection facilities and extension of a truck 
trail and firebreak network has necessarily been given lower priority pending 
completion of the communication system and the replacement of obsolete fire- 
fighting equipment. 

3. FORESTRY 









Amount Amount | Estimate | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available available 1961 or de- 
| 1959 1860 | crease (—) 
(a) Oregon and California grant lands_______- $2, 444, 8A4 $2,953,400 | $3,046, 900 +$93, 500 
(6) Other lands... ..___- a a 2, 534, 066 2, 584, 300 | 2, 785, 600 | +201, 300 
—— —_ _ _ ————— — — ee dus Ninian —- 
UN Sh 8 tah Ha ae 4, 978, 930 5, 537,700 | 5, 882, 500 +294, 800 
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(A) OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 


The estimate of $3,046,900 is an increase of $93,500 over the amount 
available in 1960. 
Need for increase 

The increase of $93,500 provides $75,000 to enable the Bureau to offer 1 billion 
board feet of timber for sale in fiscal year 1961. The remainder of $18,500 is for 
the Health Benefits Act Public Law 86-382. 


Plan of work 

1. Management.—The estimate of $2,413,700 is a program increase of $75,000 
over the amount available for fiscal year 1960. Activities in this function include 
those directly related to production and sale of O. & C. timber on a sustained 
yield basis and compatible use of the O. & C. lands and their resources for maxi- 
mum long-term local and national benefits. Appropriate consideration must be 
given to all of the essential components which make up a forest management 
program if that program is to continue to be in the public interest. Six positions 
will be added in 1961 to accelerate timber sales. 

(a) Inventory: Reinventory of the O. & C. lands was completed in March 
1959; on April 3, 1959, the declared annual sustained yield allowable cut for these 
lands was increased from 768.3 to 874.2 million board feet. A perpetual inven- 
tory is required to maintain accurate, reliable basic timber volume growth, deple- 
tion and mortality data and to keep a realistic relationship between such data 
and relevant technologic and economic changes. 

Other Federal, State, county, and private timber landowners in the Pacific 
Northwest are making a joint effort to establish and maintain a long-term and 
uniform inventory technique throughout the area. As a major land agency in 
the area, the Bureau is obligated to participate in this activity which has been 
initiated, will continue in fiscal year 1961, and should be fully established in fiscal 
year 1962. 

(b) Plans: Forest management plans are a continuing activity. The growing 
size and complexity of the total resource management program for the O. & C. 
lands requires comprehensive planning for coordinating the many related activ- 
ities which make up this function including integration of this program with 
those of other public agencies and intermingled private land and timber owners. 
Such plans contribute materially to year-round stability of local industries 
and local economy. 

(c) Sales: In order to balance a forestry program which includes, sale, plans, 
trespass, land pattern adjustments, administrative and technical operations, and 
related functions, as well as actual sales, we anticipate our timber sale offerings 
in 1961 will approximate 1 billion board feet, which will include salvage and 
other offerings not chargeable to the allowable cut. 

The strong demand for O. & C. timber which held throughout fiscal year 1959 
when the average selling price per thousand board feet totaled $32.63 (as com- 
pared to $25.03 for fiscal year 1958), is expected to continue. During these 
periods continued rapid cutting of privately owned timber in this area is expected, 
consequently sale of O. & C. timber at the maximum sustained yield level is 
urgent for maintaining the economie well-being of local and national economies 
and for supplying timber needs. 

The Oregon and California Act (50 Stat. 874) states in part “* * * not less 
than the annual sustained yield capacity when the same has been determined 
and declared, shall be sold annually” * * *, 

The volume, sale price, and receipts for O. & C. timber sold during fiscal years 
1957-59 and estimated receipts for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 are as follows: 





‘ Volume sold Bureau of 
Fiscal year (thousand Sale price Land Man- | Forest Serv- 
board feet) agement ice 


receipts ! 


$3, 298, 648 
23, 580, 332 

3, 096, 139 
8, 200, 000 
3, 200, 000 


| ee : | 624, 505 | $18,952,252 | $16,234,896 
1958 760, 737 19,041,340 | 19, 521. 384 
| 
| 
! 





1959... _ . ' 901,862 | 29,421,660 | 25, 863, 946 
1960 (estimated) - 1, 000, 000 32,000,000 | 30, 800, 000 
1961 (estimated)... 1, 000, 000 32, 100, 000 29, 700, 000 


~ 


1 Includes receipts from sale of Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands timber. 
? Includes $800,000 transferred by the Forest Service from prior year collections. 
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(7d) Access: The checkerboard pattern of the O. & C. lands created many 
unavoidable access problems. The more than 2 million acres of O. & C. lands 
include more than 7,000 separate tracts; they are intermingled with more than 
10 million acres of lands in other ownership. 

To assure equal opportunity for competitive bidding for O. & C. timber, access 
to the timber is guaranteed prior to its offering. An estimated 150 right-of-way 
permits or easements involving 132 miles of route are needed by the Bureau for 
its 1960 sales program; 274 permits and 186 miles of route are needed for the 
1961 sale program. Owners of lands intermingled with the O. & C. lands in turn 
require right-of-way permits to transport non-Federal timber across O. & C., 
lands or on O. & C. roads: an estimated 274 permits with 186 miles of route 
and 286 permits and 210 miles of route are needed by such parties in fiscal year 
1960 and 1961, respectively. 

Additional efforts to secure satisfactory access to O. & C. timber will be needed 
in 1960-61 due to more remotely located timber. 

(e) Trespass: The scattered nature of the O. & C. lands has left an ownership 
perimeter of approximately 13,220 miles. Much of this perimeter is not readily 
identified, consequently trespass, in most instances inadvertent, is not uncommon. 
An estimated 435 cases involving 48,000 thousand board feet currently valued 
at $850,000 are known or suspected. During fiscal year 1959, 75 trespass cases 
involving 4,728 board feet and $74,565, were closed. Efforts in this connection 
will continue at about the same rate in 1961. 

2. Forest development.—The estimate of $83,200 is the same amount available 
in fiscal year 1960. This amount represents the Government’s contribution in 
continuing the O. & C. reforestation which is being financed primarily with funds 
contributed by the O. & C. counties. Details of the program are discussed under 
the appropriation, “Oregon and California grant lands.” 

3. Forest protection.—The estimate of $550,000 is the same amount available 
in fiscal year 1960. Approximately 2,142,429 acres of O. & C. lands are protected 
under contracts with the State of Oregon and the Forest Service. The Bureau 
contributes to presuppression and control measures by removal of snags, slash 
disposal, and development of fire trails. The program for fiscal year 1961 is as 
follows: 


Et i |) | a ee ee ce ee er 8 ater $470, 000 
Snag felling, slash disposal, and fire trails_.__._......_._________ ek Seay 5 60, 000 
Supervision and inspection___________-_~_ oe ath atocdsbaidGotaatenlse Sd oc 20, 000 

FE ns A a ke Nt 550, 000 


Owners of adjacent or intermingled lands are felling snags, constructing 
firetruck trails, and clearing corridors across their own lands. It is mutually 
advantageous to the Bureau and intermingled landowners to coordinate their 
efforts in reducing these hazards. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Land Management manages the revested O. & C. and Coos 
Bay Wagon Road grant lands for permanent forest production in conformity 
with the principle of sustained yield, to provide a permanent source of timber 
supply, protect watersheds, regulate streamflow, promote the stability of local 
communities and the timber industry and provide recreational facilities. 

The O. & C. lands are among the most productive timber lands in the world; 
they are situated in the immediate vicinity of what is probably the most concen- 
trated timber processing facilities of the world, and where the supply of timber 
from other than Federal sources is rapidly diminishing. 

The O. & C. program has a very significant role in the economic well-being of 
local industries, and communities; it has an important impact on the economy 
of the State of Oregon and it is a substantial factor in the Nation’s economy. 
Each million board feet of timber harvested from the O. & C. lands provides 
approximately 12 man-years labor; each dollar’s worth of timber sold from 
these lands has an end-product value of about $20. Thus the program for fiscal 
year 1961 is potentially capable of supplying the means for 12,000 man-years 
employment with end products valued at an estimated $625 million and sufficient 
timber to build 100,000 two-bedroom homes. 
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Forest products and many of the related resources which are harvested an- 
nually from the O. & C. lands are renewable resources. With appropriate pro- 
tection and Management successive crops can be harvested each year in per- 
petuity. Under such management this practice can be maintained on a sub- 
stantial revenue-producing basis for the foreseeable future. 

The average cost and average effort required to offer a given unit of O. & C. 
timber for sale in fiscal year 1961 is expected to be somewhat greater than in 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 due to (1) no previously appraised timber will be 
available; (2) absorption of in-grade promotions; (3) remaining uncut timber 
is more remotely located, generally less concentrated, and is situated in more 
rugged terrain; (4) more intensive and more accurate forestry practices, in- 
cluding more check cruising, closer supervision of sale areas, etc.; (5) the 
rapidly expanding sales program has produced a greater accumulation of sales 
areas Which require much more administrative supervision; (6) set-aside sales 
practices required pursuant to Public Law 85-536 will require additional effort. 
Protection 

Because the State of Oregon and the Forest Service have competent and well- 
equipped fire control organization in the O. & C. area, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement makes use of these facilities through contractual arrangements in lieu 
of duplicating similar organizations for its own use. These contracts are nego- 
tiated on a rate per acre based on the cost experiences of the contractors. Addi- 
tional elements of cost are the felling of snags, disposal of slash, development of 
fire trails, and extra protection for areas of high fire hazard which are usually 
covered by other contracts. 

Standing dead trees promote rapid spread of forest fires, and increases the 
problem of controlling going fires. 


(B) OTHER LANDS 


The estimate of $2,785,600 is an increase of $201,300 over the amount available 
in 1960 comprising program increases of $200,000 and $9,900 under the Health 
Jenefits Act, Public Law 86-882 and a decrease of $8,600 for transfer of rentals 
to GSA. 

Need for increase 

The increase in the estimate of $200,000 is required to increase the effective- 

ness of the fire presuppression organization in Alaska. 


Plan of work 

1. Management.—The estimate of $1,267,700 is $50,000 less than the amount 
available in 1960. Activities in this function include those directly related to 
production and sale of timber from the public domain forest lands on a sus- 
tained-yield basis and compatible use of other resources for maximum long-term 
local and national benefits. 

Appropriate consideration must be given to all the essential components which 
make up the public domain forest management program if that program is to 
continue to be in the public interest. These are as follows: 

(a) Inventory: Inventory data for the public domain forest lands are based 
largely upon empirical information or estimates. A modest and extensive type 
of inventory program has been initiated to provide basic information essential 
to a sound public domain forestry program and will be continued in fiscal 
year 1961. 

(b) Plans: A steadily increasing demand for public domain timber, diminish- 
ing supplies of available timber from non-Federal sources, expansion of timber 
processing facilities, and mounting demand for use of these forest lands for other 
purposes requires a corresponding increase in emphasis on developing compre- 
hensive plans for managing the timber and related resources. This activity will 
be continued at approximately the same level as in fiscal year 1960. 

(c) Sales: During fiscal year 1961, 184 million board feet with receipts esti- 
mated at $3 million can be offered for sale with the funds expected to be available 
for public domain forest management. 

Demands for forest products from the public domain lands are increasing 
steadily in Alaska, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and other 
Western States. This timber and the expanding timber industries in these States 
are becoming increasingly significant to the economy of many local communities. 
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The volume and receipts for public domain timber sold for fiscal years 1957-59, 
and estimated volumes and receipts for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 are as follows: 





Volume sold 
Fiscal year (thousand Receipts 
board feet) 





a nl a aE Eo da arts See 153, 000 | 
Se a PRES ES uate cS Leon Mate Lee 138, 282 | , 555, § 
1959 ik as i oe J SA cP ah 8 a ee a cee 184, 170 2, 790, 755 
NE ETD ER EA 200, 000 3, 000, 000 
1961 (estimated) __- REELS Bek oe eg a a ee Peart . 184, 000 | 3, 000, 000 








(d@) Access: Except in Alaska the 157,677,670 million acres of public domain 
forest lands are scattered and intermingled with privately owned lands. To 
assure equal opportunity for competitive bidding for this timber, access is 
acquired prior to its offering. An estimated 350 easements or right-of-way 
permits must be secured for the 1961 timber sale schedule. 

(e) Trespass: The scattered nature of the public domain forest lands and 
the extensive ownership perimeter, much of which is not readily identified, 
have created conditions which make trespass prevention and control a particu- 
larly difficult problem. Inventory activities are revealing many heretofore 
unknown trespasses. More than 500 timber trespass cases are now pending; 
suspected but as yet unconfirmed trespasses are expected to increase this figure 
substantially. In fiscal year 1959, 131 timber trespass cases involving 8,231,000 
board feet, valued at $140,777.97, were closed. 

2. Development.—The estimate of $30,000 is for the same amount as available 
in fiscal year 1960. Funds requested for fiscal year 1961 will provide for— 


Ie IED Ro ss $7, 500 
Is cs ran eines ew anlage esi on ates 6, 500 
INE erica sc cine cae tel mmsteg si 1, 000 
I ae a oA ea eae eee 5, 000 
I aR a ae es ps a wes eae 5, 000 
Inspection and planning of contracts____-_-__--~ Sas eas aetna dea ebbaaa 5, 000 

a el plea aS gases 30, 000 


3. Forest protection, Western States.—The estimate of $650,000 is an increase 
of $50,000 over 1960. This activity covers fire protection on more than 3 million 
acres by contract with public agencies having established fire control organiza- 
tions and facilities. The increase is necessary to meet increased contract 
costs. 

The program for 1961 includes: 





| 
State Acres | Estimated 
| cost, 1961 





aidasiices 
Caliente... ...........- > - : eee 1, 747, 500 | $427, 000 
Idaho-_-.-_- | 466, 150 | 49, 000 
New Mexico-----. 27, 650 | 1, 000 
Minnesota-.---- oe . 33, 000 | 2, 000 
Menten ein a . Soon 307, 050 21, 000 
Oregon __ Re i: 621, 350 96, 000 
Washington , 286, 500 | 42, 000 
Supervision 7 ‘ ‘ | 12, 600 

Total... ep eieratanue nanos anual 3, 489, 200 | 650, 000 


4. Protection, Alaska.—The estimate of $837,900 is an increase of $200,000 over 
fiscal year 1960. The additional funds are needed to expand the fire protection 
organization and to extend the effective area of intensive protection needed 
due to increasing tourists, settlement, exploration, and development, which have 
been accelerated due to statehood for Alaska. Additional radio equipment 
needed to provide a modern communications network wil be acquired. Other 
fire detection or suppression equipment, including one additional aircraft, tools, 
and supplies, will also be procured. One amphibian aircraft now available 
but in an unserviceable condition will be made operational. Five additional 
positions will be added in 1961. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Rapidly dwindling supplies of available timber from other than Federal 
sources is focusing attention on the 157,677,670 acres of public domain forest 
lands in the Western States and Alaska which are under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Management. Much of this timber is suitable 
for present day lumbering operations. Many other extensive areas support 
timber suitable for fence posts, mine timbers, poles, and fuel wood, and at the 
same time serve as habitat for wildlife, protecting watersheds, and as recrea- 
tional areas. A growing number of timber operations and processing facilities 
are becoming established in areas in the vienity of public domain timber. De- 
mands for this timber are increasing proportionately. 

Forest products and many of the related resources which are harvested an- 
nually from the public domain forest lands are renewable resources. With 
appropriate protection and management, successive crops can be harvested each 
year in perpetuity. Under such management this program can be maintained on 
a revenue producing basis for the foreseeable future. 


Access 

Assured access to public domain timber being offered for sale is necessary 
for maximum competitive bidding. Procurement of such access is a difficult and 
time-consuming problem due to the widely scattered nature of the public domain 
lands. 


Trespass 

Inventory of the public domain forest lands and other more intensive manage- 
ment practices reveals that timber trespass is far greater than theretofore 
suspected. The scattered nature of these lands and generally not readily 
identifiable ownerships boundaries tend to aggrevate this problem. 


Development 

This program of reforestation, limited to the very productive timberlands in 
Oregon and northern California, was initiated in fiscal year 1958. Due to the 
large-scale timber sales program in these areas, and the generally long delay in 
natural reforestation, the backlog of nonstocked lands is increasing rapidly. 
Enecroaching brush and other vegetation on these lands will raise the reforesta- 
tion costs substantially. Continued limited reforestation efforts could eventu- 
ally reduce the annual sustained yield allowable cut and, in turn, the timber 
sales program. 

Prompt reforestation of cutover or burned-over Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands and public domain timberlands in western Oregon and northern Califor- 
nia is essential to sustained yield forest management of these lands and continu- 
ation of a high level of timber sales in these areas. An estimated 25 million 
board feet of potential timber growth valued at approximately $750,000 per year 
is lost each year the 50,000 acres which need to be reforested are left unstocked. 
Additional “losses” acerue due to site preparation needs prior to reforesting 
when reforestation is delayed. Of the 18,000 acres cut over each year, an 
estimated 9,000 acres will probably require reforestation. 

The estimated reforestation needs for the Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands 
and public domain forest lands in western Oregon and northern California and 
the program for fiscal year 1961 are summarized as follows: 


Acres 
melorostation Heeded. July 1, 1960. nie lec enencamasomcetaecms 50, 000 
RMR OCSIND) NG OI i ee ee +8, 000 
lees panting and seeding 1000 §-.. oe ee —2, 240 
BaGed (rom- 2000 Cit er Se nace aera ccaietacaate +8, 000 
peas Manting and seeding 1000. = orc —7T00 
MRT CCNA NAIR a UN hh wes in ee ana a bn lo Svimwomesee Oe 
lene planting or seeding TOG) $c cee ce es tae MILE ee — 560 
Remaining to be reforested at end of fiscal year 1961_________________ 70, 500 


‘Includes 1,440 acres planted through timber sales contracts. 
Fire protection, Alaska 

_Alaska’s development during the postwar years has been rapid. Its popula- 
tion has trebled. Its highway system has been extended several hundred miles, 
opening to settlement and travel heretofore remote country; its new, 10-year 


50434—-60—pt. 1 5 
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Federal highway program will greatly increase this development. Tourist and 
recreation travel has increased considerably (30 percent in 1956-57 alone) and 
steady increase is expected. Industrial and mineral development is beginning, 
Military activity is found throughout Alaska. All give warning to increasing 
fire risks over a widening area, for man-caused fires comprise 75 percent of fire 
occurrence in Alaska. 

As Alaska develops, greater economic value accrues to her forests as sources 
of wood fiber for the expanding needs of the United States. Such use is 
expected within the next 10 to 50 years—too soon to grow new forests; the 
present ones must be protected. Wildlife, migratory fowl, and game ranges are 
becoming increasingly important as hunting and tourist pressures increase, 
Increased use and value of the natural resources dictate need for more intensive 
protection from fires. 

Alaska has a 5 to 6 months’ fire season characterized by long daylight hours, 
low humidities and rainfall, high temperatures, and 80 to 60 days of heavy 
lightning storms which sweep across all of central Alaska. Lightning fires are 
typically in areas remote from access, except by air, and if left unchecked have 
attained sizes of 1 to 2 million acres. Fires spread rapidly and the key to cheap 
suppression and low losses is early detection and as immediate action as possible 
by firefighting crews. 

The Bureau's goal is to reduce the burn loss annually to a minimum. The 
program : 

(1) To maintain or improve current loss level from man-caused fires by 
maintaining relative balance between protection forces and the increasing 
risk resulting from development ; and 

(2) To reduce losses from lightning fires through use of the most modern 
and rapid firefighting techniques. 

To achieve these objectives, the Bureau’s long-range program is: 

(1) To improve its air facilities for detection and suppression within 3 
years by addition of four aircraft. 

(2) To continue the modernization of its present radio communications 
network. 

(3) To establish additional emergency operational centers in certain 
areas, thus reducing problems of logistics from distant bases. 

(4) To further develop initial attack smokejumper crews initiated in 
fiscal year 1959 so as to capitalize on earlier detection reports. 

(5) To further utilize modern techniques of aerial waterdrops to check 
fire spread pending fire crew arrival or to lessen flareup danger. 

(6) To increase the use of helicopters in recovery of smokejumpers or 
in ferrying fire crews into fires from nearest landing field or lake. 

(7) To increase its presuppression force to that needed during a normal 
fire year so as to provide needed line supervision to widely scattered emer- 
gency fire crews and be capable of rapid expansion during periods of ab 
normal conditions. 

(8) To construct such fire control stations in Alaska, reflecting regional 
development, as will provide adequate dispersal and manning of operational 
bases during a normal fire year. 

The eventual program will be dependent to a great extent on the speed with 
which the new State selects and obtains land and develops its own organization 
to protect its area. 

4. CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


Activity : Cadastral surveys— 
Amount available, 1959_____- 2 
an RROT WUnAOOR CUNUDNOD EU a ose ince ao ht anides ts en mcs SS cs hig as 2, 800, 800 
I a 2, 801, 200 

Increase 


The increase of $400 is net of an increase of $13,800 for health benefits, Public 
Law 86-382, and a decrease of $13,400 for transfer of rentals to General Services 
Administration. No increase is requested for the surveys program. 

Plan of work 

Public land States, except Alaska. 
Survey and resurvey of public lands 

The basic program for 1961 is directed to those areas which will aid in the 
administration of the public lands and their resources, producing revenue to the 
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Federal Government, and which will provide for the settlement of grants-in-aid 
of education to the several States. The program will expedite the management 
of timberlands and settlement of timber trespass cases within the public domain. 
It will facilitate the development of mineral resources and will aid in the admin- 
istration and development of the western range. These cadastral surveys and 
resurveys are essential to the settlement and disposal of lands under the various 
public land laws, including the Small Tract Act; the adjudication of State selec- 
tions and exchanges, and the conduct of public sales. 

There is included in the 1961 program provision for reestablishing corners, in 
poor state of preservation, on the boundaries of public lands in order that their 
positions may be perpetuated. The need for this is dictated by our inability to 
undertake all of the resurvey work required to mark the boundaries between 
public lands and those in private ownership and to assure the preservation of 
the remaining evidence of the controlling original corners. 

Surveys accomplished in 1959 and programed for 1960 and 1961 are: 





Acres 
1959 ae ansesatt hi eh als Sg a on cate mneg ira eet iets acim 1, 937, 460 
oa - eis ca eat na ae os om aan aig cain scien acamniclcgeeenns Ay Cee a 
(re Ss sa a a a a gs enor emnene oomks Shon bad tae senate . 1, 367, 600 
1961 program 
Purpose of surveys Approximate | Field party 

area in acres days ! 

| 
(1) Surveys and resurveys required for forest management..-_--- | 496, 000 | 2, 200 


(2) Surveys and resurveys in connection with the multiple use of the public | 
lands, principally range management and conservation; and for the 
development of the mineral program, primarily oil and gas leasing__.__| 690, 000 | 1, 350 

(3) Surveys and resurveys required for setthement and management pur- 
poses, under the Small Tract Act of 1938; transfer of 170 school sections | | 
to Utah, ete... _.-- : — ; . 181, 600 | 1, 040 

(4) Miscellaneous surveys, such as erroneously omitted areas, islands, accre- | 
tions, etc. Also monumentation of corners in poor state of preservation _ (?) 350 


} 


i a ak la a hemes 1, 367, 600 


1A field party normally consists of a chief of party and 5 subordinate survey aids, 
2 Not measurable on an area basis, 


Special projects 


The investigation and testing of new processes in order to accelerate the survey 
and resurvey of the public lands and to reduce costs of operations will be con- 
tinued. Our experience in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 has demonstrated that 
water boundaries can be determined accurately by photogrammetric methods and 
at a considerable saving in cost. In a limited test along the Snake River in 
Idaho it was found that the cost of photogrammetric methods was $84 per mile, 
compared to a cost of $146 per mile by ordinary ground methods. Photogram- 
metric procedures will be used in the future for this type of work. Electronic 
measuring instruments have been adopted as part of our regular equipment. 
Tests have demonstrated that with these instruments we can reduce costs and 
actually survey areas that cannot be surveyed by ordinary methods. 

We have completed a test of photogrammetry in the execution of original 
cadastral surveys in southeastern Utah. That test has demonstrated that accu- 
racy can be obtained but tests as to comparative costs between this method and 
regular ground methods have not been concluded. Another project has been 
selected in Alaska, for completion next summer, the primary objective being to 
establish feasibiilty of application to complete surveys and the comparative costs 
of such a method. 

Preliminary studies indicate the feasibility of utilizing an electronic computer 
to advantage. We will continue to explore possible applications, 


Outer Continental Shelf 


In 1960 additional leasing maps were prepared for the purpose of the identifica- 
tion of individual tracts on the Outer Continental Shelf in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The area covered by leasing maps in 1961 will be extended if there is a demand 
for additional areas. New tide information, in the Gulf of Mexico, is now being 
obtained and in 1961 we should be able to complete the maps, along the Louisiana 
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coast, indicating the low watermark. These maps are being prepared in coopera: | 
tion with the State of Louisiana. 


Alaska 


Our basic program for fiscal year 1961 in Alaska contemplates the survey of} 
the boundaries of about 770,000 acres of land to be selected by that State. The 
survey of the lands selected by the State constitutes the major portion of our 
program. The State of Alaska cannot obtain title to the selected lands until the 
boundaries of the tracts are surveyed. 











| 1960 1961 Total 
Area to be selected by State__._.........---..---_____- acres..| 5, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 11, 000, 0% 
Area surveyed Seman teeew eee enkGtenscecccannccepen ttn Ard 547, 000 770, 000 1, 317, 00) 
I So ie Olt er A ee me ea ish ll 13 V] 








In addition to the survey of the boundaries selected, the program provides for 
the survey of approximately 45,000 acres of land covered by valid rights in 
cluded within the boundaries of the selected lands. These are small tracts 
representing homesites, homesteads, trade and manufacturing sites, Indian 
allotments, mineral claims, etc. The State cannot select such lands and they 
must be eliminated by survey from the selected tracts. They must be actually 
surveyed and plats prepared in order that the claimants may obtain patents. 

The navigable water areas will also have to be eliminated from the State 
Selections. We expect to accomplish this at a minimum cost by photogrammetry, 

The appropriation will permit approximately 3,000 party days of actual field 
work—approximately the same as in 1960. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Western States 

The cadastral survey and resurvey of the public domain in the entire United 
States is the exclusive responsibility of the Bureau of Land Management. The 
program for 1961 is based on continuation of the present basic activity. 

There are, in the 11 western public land States, something on the order of 100 
million acres of public domain over which the rectangular net of public land 
surveys has not been extended. In addition, to redefine the boundaries of the 
publie lands and rehabilitate the corners on those lines, there is pressing need 
for the resurvey of something on the order of 50 million acres of public domain. 
There is also great need for the remonumentation and preservation of corners 
of public land surveys forming boundaries of national forests. 


Alaska 


Cadastral surveys to refine boundaries of lands for administration under the 
various public land laws are as basic to Alaska as to any other public land 
State. The expanding economy and related activities in the new State will 
entail a greatly accelerated cadastral program to keep pace with the demands. 

The Alaska Statehood Enabling Act of July 7, 1958 (Stat. 339), provides that 
the State may select 103,350,000 acres of public lands in Alaska. That act also 
provides that “where any lands desired by the State are unsurveyed at the time 
of their selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the exterior 
boundaries of the area requested * * *.” That act places on this Bureau a great 
responsibility for the survey of the boundaries of the lands so selected in order 
that title thereto may pass to the State as promptly as possible. The survey of 
the exterior boundaries of the land selected by the State will also involve the 
determination and segregation of tracts within those exterior boundaries t0 
which rights have been acquired by settlement, and the elimination of meander: 
able bodies of water from the total area of the lands selected. 

Oil and gas applications have been filed for water-covered areas along the 
eoast of Alaska. A determination will have to be made whether such areas are 
part of the Outer Continental Shelf or part of the inland waters of Alaska. If 
part of the Outer Continental Shelf, maps will have to be prepared before 
the areas can be leased. 

During fiscal year 1959, the program of extending the system of rectangulat 
surveys by protraction over areas of unsurveyed land in Alaska covered about 
20 million acres. It is expected that the protraction program will be practically 
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completed in 1960. The completion of the program will result in a very material 
aid in leasing areas for minerals and also will assist Alaska in its selections. 


5. Som AND MoIstuRE CONSERVATION 


Activity: Soil and moisture conservation: 


AMOUNT BVAUADIC, F000. ne onannnnceeaneniem Sid. sivaxias Saekecs ons 04 es a 
AMOURE. AVSURDIG, LUO. ocaies tennweueewe nomen nya manm haere 
RCT RO ea: cle itt oe ia dia ae Aa ae x oe eee aos 3, 252, 500 

SPORRENG x6. 0e = Se oa ne pO wee A eee oe Re eee — 481, 400 


The estimate of $3,252,500 is a reduction of $475,000 in the program from 1960. 
The additional decrease of $6,400 is net of an increase of $11,200 for the Health 
Benefits Act and a decrease of $17,600 for rentals transferred to General Services 
Administration. The program decrease will require a reduction of 20 positions. 

Plan of work—The program for 1961 will provide conservation work on 
approximately 1,403,000 acres of Bureau land. The following two tables show 
the program by the States and major river basins. 


Soil and moisture conservation program by States for fiscal year 1961 





Estimated Estimated | Estimated 
area of area benefited area benefited! Estimated 
States | public lands by 1960 | by 1961 | obligations 
| requiring | program | program | 1961 


treatment 





Acres | Acres Acres | 

Arizona - jiwhaseomiines 12, 181, 000 | 197, 000 179, 000 5, 000 
California gee eae 12, 092, 000 | 206, 000 175, 000 , 000 
Colorado E eee ard 7, 440, 000 162, 000 | 142, 000 2, 000 
Idaho Ses a 10, 204, 000 119, 000 | 107, 000 56, OOO 
Montana m seg ate te Aah ss 7, 438, 000 | 133, 000 114, 000 | , 000 
Nevada iukhe Chace cdieacswantetghenknal, Sane’ 171, 000 149, 000 | 7, 000 
New Mexico ; of 9, 056, 000 173, 000 147, 000 , 000 
Oregon boc Jee aoe .| 12, 282,000 | 132, 000 119, 000 | 500 
Utah : : oie 20, 799, 000 130, 000 116, 000 | 3, 600 
Wyoming a 15, 028, 000 | 174, 000 155, 000 000 

rotal Biccad 147, 436, 000 | 1, 597, 000 1, 403, 000 | 3, 117, 100 
Program direction St trial R ae Tia! tains ‘semaines j 2 = 135, 400 

Total estimate, 1961_...__- shot seeces : Se ade 3, 252, 500 


Soil and moisture consesvation program by river basins for fiscal year 1961 











Estimated | Estimated 
area of jarea benefited| Estimated 
River basin public lands by 1961 | obligations, 
requiring program 1961 
treatment 
tie sinensis 7 $$ |—________ 
Acres Acres 
Columbia.........-.-- Fae Lene ean eee iek eee ta 18, 304, 000 | 177, 000 | $395, 000 
NINN no occ wuhace xe ais dt ketekhiwak Cab vits doteistaceas 45, 365, 000 502, 000 1, 195, 000 
CORNERS Sy . . co06 eek bec amnascacdend au eemione as 56, 866, 000 | 371, 000 655, 300 
Missouri__-._- sb kicen tke hiked wok adie cee tanta 16, 723, 000 185, 000 445, 000 
Rio Grande and gulf... aia Kwienceb seas ekcbtbe eae 7, 137, 000 101, 000 338, 000 
DAU ONNO oc ee udce tack gous eo Bae en eee 1, 214, 000 40, 000 | 30, 400 
Central-South Pacific............-..-- ieee aces ee acon 945, 000 11, 600 | 23, 100 
Arkansas-White-Red_........---------- See eae oI 638, 000 | 8, 700 19, 400 
Sa) PROM este nck dob cane sh waveawewcess. PRR AAR: 244, 000 6, 700 15, 900 
_ ictal ih cindepidihdeonaniaicn 
FN a ee 147, 436, 000 | 1, 403, 000 3, 117, 100 
RPMI EM EMONONE = «<2. ocduscucuesewasvacuuctaucceccuesace |---- -------| 135, 400 
Lie deccdedinnudscaael ’ 
Total estimate, 1961 








The conservation work plans for 1961 include range seeding, brush control, 
contour furrowing and pitting, fencing, construction of detention dams, reser- 
Wirs, livestock water developments, diversions, water-spreading systems, checks, 
ind other conservation and improvement practices designed to conserve and 
develop the soil, water, and vegetation resources. 
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The practices emphasized for treatment vary in the different States according 
to the conservation and development possibilities and needs of the public lands § 
within each State. During the 1961 fiscal year, conservation work will be per. 
formed in 162 community watersheds in 28 western subbasins. Cooperation with 
Federal and State research agencies will be continued to evaluate conservation 
practices undertaken by the Bureau and to develop more effective and economic 
means of rehabilitating and developing the public lands. 

When compared to the estimated total area of public lands requiring treat- 
ment, the estimate for 1961 amounts to an expenditure of less than 3 cents per 
acre for the conservation and development of the soil and water resources, in- 
cluding maintenance of existing works. 


; 
| 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The soil and moisture conservation activities of the Bureau are programed on 
a watershed basis. Long-range estimates of conservation and improvement 
needs of the soil, water, and vegetation resources have been prepared. The con- 
servation work is conducted on a community watershed basis. Community wa- 
tersheds are subdivisions of tributaries or small drainages within major river 
subbasins. Each such area constitutes a unit containing common problems in 
resource condition and use. 

The community watershed plans provide for structural and land treatment 
work necessary to reestablish desirable vegetative cover, stabilize the soil, and 
conserve and develop water. Priorities are assigned to the watersheds in ae 
cordance with the extent of resource depletion, the severity of soil erosion, and 
the susceptibility of the land to recovery. 

The program is closely correlated with land use. The maintenance of sucha 
realtionship is essential for effective treatment. Conservation work cannot be J 
fully effective if misuse of the vegetative resources is not corrected. The soil and 
moisture program is primarily a cooperative endeavor with resource users and 
other agencies interested in the conservation and development of public lands, 
Livestock operators using the public range contribute substantially to projects 
installed in their areas of use. During fiscal year 1959, their contributions in the 
form of cash, labor, materials, or equipment operation amounted to $309,764 
Program activities are closely coordinated with State soil conservation district 
programs. 

Under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act the Bureau under: 
takes cooperative operations with the Department of Agriculture, State organi- 
zations, and private landowners in the treatment of critical watersheds which 
have been approved for work under the act. This work, where completed on pub 
lic lands, is of the same character and intensity as that provided under our 
regular couservation activities. 


6. FrreE SUPPRESSION 


Activity : Fire suppression : 


Amount available, 1959_._......._........- poe ah es a cea ee $2, 989, 718 
ena ra aes caren OE ce cnteareiente 400, 000 
I a En ews 400, 000 


This estimate is for the same amount as 1960. However, this is a continua- 
tion of the practice of requesting a token appropriation to be followed with 4 
supplemental request to cover the actual cost of fire suppression. 

Plan of work.—Under this estimate the Bureau will continue with its respon 
sibility to suppress fires on or threatening lands under its jurisdiction, except 
those protected under contract with States or other Federal agencies. As show! 
above, the fiscal year 1959 costs approached $3 million, and it is anticipated that 
fire suppression costs for 1960 will approximate $3,200,000. Climatic trends 
during the past few years indicate that heavy losses from range and forest 
fires could continue in the future. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau cooperates with States and other Federal agencies in its efforts 
to reduce heavy losses from fires. Use is made of all modern firefighting tech 
niques. The fire danger rating system, begun in 1958, has proved a valuable 
facility by use of which crews can be alerted. It is an aid to quick getaway 
and early action. The use of chemical fire retardants dropped from airplanes 
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has proved very effective in gaining control over going fires. The use of air- 
eraft for spotting fires, and helicopters in Alaska for transporting men to the 
fireline is another example of means used to conserve resources by reducing the 
number of acres burned. The use of smokejumpers during the current season 
is another advance in the Bureau's determination to hold fire losses to minimum. 


7. MAINTENANCE OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Activity : Maintenance of physical facilities : 


Aone’ evatintie: 1006s < 2950 be oe Sa eee $48, 411 
RIA GURU RINe POR en: a a rene ati mma meek aie 50, 000 
EARN REE hs ANN acc cares cain en Scien na th le alee aln cs de Shea a 50, 000 


This estimate is in the same amount as for 1960. 
Plan of work.—This activity provides for maintenance of buildings and shel- 
ters used for protection of supplies and equipment. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 

The Bureau of Land Management has about 330 structures throughout the 
Western United States and Alaska which are required for storage of supplies 
and protection of equipment used in its varied field programs, and housing for 
employees at isolated field stations in Alaska. Such supplies as seed for use in 
soil conservation activities and for reforestation and materials for fencing, 
water development, and other range improvements are purchased and stored for 
issuance to projects as required. Equipment for soil and moisture and range 
improvement work such as brushland plows, rangeland drills, oil sprayers, and 
trucks and tankers for fire suppression must be protected from weather and 
theft. These facilities are generally of light construction which require con- 
siderable annual maintenance to keep them in serviceable condition. 


9. WEED CONTROL 

Activity : Weed control: 
Amount available, 1959 
Rn "C0 ee 841, 000 
eee |) er a Se ih aa a a 8 es 591, 200 
a alec eala siecle du escieil ances ecm upmneaenorehiotan — 249, 800 


$1, 068, 660 


The decrease of $249,800 reflects a reduction of $250,000 in the program, an 
increase of $1,400 for the Health Benefits Act, Public Law 86-3882 and a decrease 
of $1,200 for transfer of rentals to General Services Administration. The pro- 
gram decrease will require a reduction of 10 positions. 

Plan of work.—The amount of $591,200 requested will be used primarily for 
the control of halogeton with small amounts being allocated for the control of 
other noxious and poisonous range weeds and in cooperating on coordinated pro- 
grams to control agricultural weeds on Bureau lands which are sources of re- 
infestation of adjacent croplands. The program to control the host plants of 
the beet leafhopper will be discontinued. 

Kstimated accomplishments in fiscal year 1961 are listed below: 


NNN 5 i he ote altwid sibscateatiubiabee acres__ 30, 000 
BPO VO COUT a os acces ernemicin ihicsdntigtictasicsanatantaness NE 110 
er ca OO as) a ee 


caste ect alain kala ca nica in ea cous alanis nie ceeenioeaaeiic: "got ane 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Approximately 8 million acres of public lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management and 2,750,000 acres of private lands are infested with 
halogeton. This poisonous weed continues to be a serious threat to livestock on 
rangelands supporting heavy halogeton infestations. The heaviest infesta- 
tions are in the tristate area of northwestern Utah, northwestern Nevada, and 
south central Idaho. The major part of the program is conducted in these 
States. Infestations total about 250,000 acres in Wyoming while infested areas 
in California, Colorado, Montana, and Oregon are relatively smaller. 

The control program has been successful to the extent that the vegetal cover 
Of native and introduced grasses has been improved by management and seeding 
to the point that halogeton plants have been crowded out or prevented from en- 
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croaching. However, the total acreage of halogeton infestation has not beep | 
reduced appreciably. New areas of infestation are continually being identified } 
through range surveys and inspections. Livestock losses from halogeton onl 
still serious in many locations, and the control program is aimed at minimizing | 
these losses through the restoration of depleted ranges. The range users are! 
contributing towards the control program to the extent of about 10 percent } 
of the total expenditures. The Bureau cooperates with State experiment sta- 
tions in continuing research work on improved methods for halogeton control, J 


5 


10. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Activity : General administration: 


SPN iC ICR ae aren $1, 489, 463 | 
ON WRE: PU WSRERORENEIR” AEI 2 e e aceers 1, 531, 100 
IN II 8 ann 8 a Ne ed ae ks oe 1, 542, 2 
ROAMING Sith bo et are dines 1 D> 2 Si eee a Eel +11, 100 § 
Plan of work.—The estimate of $1,542,200 in this activity is in the same 
amount provided for 1960 adjusted for an increase of $11,100 to provide for 


employee health benefits under Public Law 86-382. This activity includes ex. | 
ecutive direction and services to the technical divisions in budgeting and ac 
counting, personnel services, property management, and procurement of supplies 
and equipment. Effort will be made to continue these services at the level 
attained in previous years. 
Description of activity.—Organizationally, this activity includes: 
1. Office of Director and area administrators. 
2. Office of Information. 
3. Budget and finance. 
4. Personnel administration. | 
5. Management improvement. i 
6. Administrative services. 
The following table shows the relation over the past 10 years of funds available | 
for general administration and the appropriations for “Management of lands 
and resources” : 





| | 
| Manage- | Amount for | General ad- 





Year ment of | general ad- | ministration 
land and _ | ministration | percent of 

| resources | | total \ 

ie Se teen errant ee 
1961 __- c ‘i - = x has bts $7, 087, 810 $1, 007, 000 | 14.2 
1952 : | 10, 292, 605 | 1, 135, 100 | 11.0 
1953 11, 060, 000 1, 218, 000 | 11.0 
1954 : | 11, 483, 000 1,210, 000 | 10.5 
1955 ; | 12, 263,000 | 1, 232, 500 | 10.0 
 — : | 14,700,000 | 1, 053, 100 7.2 
1957 18, 369, 300 1, 212, 800 | 6.6 
1958 a : ss | 23,324, 800 1, 434, 900 | 6.1 
1959 ‘ bess bias : 26, 910, 100 | 1, 495, 800 5.6 
1960 ee 1 28, 202, 000 | 1, 531, 100 | 5.4 
1961 (estimated —_ ----| ! 27,275, 000 1, 542, 200 | 5.6 








Administrative services required by other Bureau appropriations imposes 4 
workload over and above that provided by the General Administrative activity. 
Heretofore, these appropriations have met part of the administrative costs 
attendant upon their activities by direct payment of some administrative expense. 
However, services common to all Bureau appropriations can be provided more | 
efficiently and more economically by service units which are organizationally a 
part of the administrative organization. The estimated costs of this additional 
workload will be charged to the benefiting appropriations and will approximate 
5 percent. 

No charges for administrative services will be made against appropriations for 
construction and maintenance of access roads on the O. & C. lands reimbursed 
by the counties which will be transferred to the Bureau of Public Roads nor 
for acquisition of existing O. & C. roads or for contributions made for range 


1 Includes estimated fire supplemental. 
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improvements. The general administration program for fiscal year 1961 is 
summarized as follows: 


Appropriations for general administration-_._-_.-_.._..------------ $1, 542, 200 
Partining ting: SpNTORMAUORE. i oncecccgem ne etemeeescusucunnsens 100, 000 
Total general administration program_--------.-_..-~---~---- 1, 642, 200 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. In addition to program changes which we will take 
up separately, the net change includes a decrease of $116,900 due to 
transter of rental costs to GSA, and an increase of $140,000 for the 
employee health program. 

An increase of $250,000 is requested to handle additional workload 
in the adjudication of applications. We allowed an increase of over 
$500,000 for this work last year. What is the status of this work 
and how will the increase be used ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We have a chart on page 9 of the justifications which 
indicates the increase in lands and minerals cases from 112,798 in 
1956 to an estimate of 200,000 cases in 1961. We are making progress. 
We closed 120,006 cases in — and it is estimated now that we will 
close more than 178,675 this ye In spite of this, though, our case- 
load is increasing because of the a ands for lands and minerals, 


OIL AND GAS DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the basis for the several contracts for 
oil and gas dev elopment in Alaska, including the two with the Rich- 
field Oil Corp. which cover over a million acres. 

Mr. Wooz.iry. Those contracts are departmental operations in 
which the Geological Survey is the principal technician, and all I can 
give you is just a very brief summary. 

Contracts are made with the idea of increasing the exploration for 
oil and gas in an untried country or State such as Alaska. They are 
permitted to hold more than the minimum number of acres under 
lease and option during the period when this exploration is going on. 
In addition to holding more acres and in compensation for that, these 
companies are required to perform certain expenditures and explora- 
tion activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. That same applies, then, to all oil companies, like 
Richfield ? 

Mr. Wooz.iry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They all come in the same category ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, if they can qualify under the development 
contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they can qualify, they all come under the same 
category as the others. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 


GRAZING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “Grazing administration,” the range survey 
will cover only 5 million acres in 1961 compared with 10.5 million 
acres in 1959. Why is this when the available funds are about the 
same ? 
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Mr. Wooztry. There are several reasons. We have within-grade 
increases which take up part of our funds in range management the | 
same as in other programs. We also have a classification program | 
coming up in which it is estimated that it will cost us an additional 

$80,000 to increase the grades to civil service standards. We are elimi- 
nating temporary help, which is where most of the surveys are made, 

Mr. Kirwan. What grade increases are planned ? 

Mr. Wooztry. At the area level it looks as though our GS-13’s will 
become 14’s as staff officers. At the State level our staff officers ar 
now 12’s, and it is quite likely that in grazing States they will become 
13’s. M: iny of our class 11 district: offices will become 12’s and will 
require GS-12 for a supervisor. At least some of our GS-12 offices 
will become 13’s. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may put in the record the total cost of these re 
classifications—also give an explanation on the rehabilitation of run- 
down range lands. 

Mr. Wooziry. We shall be glad to. 


(The matters referred to follow :) 


| 
| 


Funds required by the “Management of grazing lands” activity for implemen- 
tation of new civil service range standards. 


Se IAN RTO RN a a sie tals iecianins Scie ates sae . Sha 
I I RO a ss cas db eg ices lace micas bad es 6, 402 
EpIeeriet RANA PORS. oe ce bs hee a oe tele set tte . 83,38 
Rubens MORONS so ce ide ieweoweaam . 380, 960 


Dk oes ne, esas cent esas cients Le Tee es 


A program of conservation and range improvements was initiated a 
with the administration of the public range lands under the provisions of the 
Taylor Grazing Act of the 1930's. Extensive work was done in cooperation with 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and in 1940 responsibility for conservation 
programs under the Soil Conservation Act was transferred to land administer. 
ing agencies under the President’s reorganization plan. 

Conservation work has been carried out in three general categories; namely, 
soil conservation and range improvement, water conservation and development, 
and range use facilitating projects. 

Under soil conservation and range improvement the following practices are 
earried on: (1) Brush control to eliminate low value brush such as sage and 
mesquite in order to make the ground available for forage. (2) Check dams and 
small structures to aid in the distribution of moisture. (3) Contour furrowing 
is done on slopes to retard runoff and to permit moisture to seep into the soil. 
(4) Fencing is done to control the seasonal use of the range by livestock and to 
protect reseeded areas. (5) Reseeding which of course is one of the most im- 
portant practices, is done to restore the forage. (6) Chemical treatment of 
noxious weeds is used as a means of destroying these useless and often poisonous 
plants. (7) Control of range pests. This work is usually done in cooperation 
with other agencies, 

Under water conservation and development smal] detention dams are cot 
structed to hold back runoff, stock water reservoirs, spring development and f 
stock water wells are provided to make water available to grazing livestock. 
All water conserving practices also serve to reduce soil erosion to a minimum. 

Range use facilitating projects consist of such measures as posting grazing 
allotment boundaries, establishing of study plots, truck trails to facilitate access 
to grazing lands and cattleguards to control the drift of livestock. 

t 
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Accomplishment through fiscal year 


Soil conservation and range improvement: 
ere Conitre’. sibs tended thd annnheton ne | 
} 





1959 are substantially as follows: 


Unit of | Number 
{measurement} 











eo | 1, 394, 400 
Checks and dam aaners Each | 106, 468 
en cen ntundinceubeses | Acre all 92, 200 
Fencing ‘ : ee ae reas sucht pixie UN aia Sir aves 19, 618 
DE I oon Fc oa ee ecctnunss acondd cane duswenevasdvuewaciees TEMES Sace | 20, 164, 400 
Seeding éeewacskuwn : Facwn ae = 2, 411, 300 
Chemical treatn lent saeiiic tad baediutecka sede tind sash side diaa alee aise eee Peo Os cca 184, 000 

Water conservation and development: | 
Detention dams ie Ae was a sere Scat Sed ERE DEA ELA Oh eae ne aasel 1, 186 
Stock water reservoirs- rae a Sct pare sas Selendis apn 9, 835 
Spring development Wet ee Tee a Be ; ied . see eae 3, 424 
Stock water wells denwnviodereinanietgumeue swe | 1, 748 

Range use facilitating projects | 
Boundary posting ; sakites ‘ : ..| Mile 9, 537 
Study plots... ae eee ; 3 | | 627 
RE RUIN 5 oo 5 nec oda ek bin ee Codes ieeaabese Daehh RERSEe ae | 13, 779 
AUR odo oR ck needle npaeenuenade Each......- } 1, 569 

GRAZING FEES 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you increased the grazing fee since last year? 


Mr. 


W OOZLEY. 


The fee is usually set after the middle of January 


when the Agricultural Marketing Service in the Department of Agri- 


culture determines, after the eloss of each calend: 


ar 


year, 


what ‘the 


average prices for cattle and sheep were in the 11 western markets. 


'e anticipate there will be an increase this year. 
We anticipate tl ill be an increase this yea 
FORESTRY 


Mr. Kirwan. 
hew positions for timber sales on the O. & (¢ 
Mr. Beirne. The work out in the O. & C. 


Explain the need for the increase of $75,000 for six 
’». lands. 
had to be curtailed some- 


what in order to make a billion board feet available during the current 


fiscal year. 
because as we go further 


In order to do that we need these additional positions 
into the areas that heretofore have not been 


accessible, there is longer travel from the stations and there is more 


difficult work in cruising the timber and policing the contracts. 


As 


we have more contracts 1n force, it requires a greater amount of field- 
work by our personnel to supervise these contracts. 


NEW REGULATIONS REGARDING 


Mr. 
on road use. 

Mr. W oozLry. 
passed, there were very slight modifications. 


FORESTRY 


Kirwan. Briefly describe the new regulations that you have 


Under the new regulations which were recently 
Under the regulations 


before this was proposed, if a person had a permit to use a road which 


he had constructed during the life of his timber 


sales contr 


act and 


his permit expired, he would then have to pay for the use of the road 


that he had constructed with his own funds. 


After the amendments 


become effective, which allowed a 30-day period for comments, a per- 
son would be allowed to have an extension on his permit so he could 
proceed to cut out the timber that he had contracted without paying 


an additional amount. 
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TIMBER APPRAISAL 


Mr. Kirwan. How do you appraise the timber sales? 

Mr. Woozitry. The price of timber is usually arrived at through 
taking the mill studies, the cost of all operations, including milling | 
and then taking the prices paid by purchasers of end “products 
Roughly, the division is made so approximately half the difference is 
set up for stumpage. 

Mr. Kirwan. Later on in the hearings we will have the Forest Serv: 
ice before us, and they are in the timber business, too. They do not 
use the same methods you do, do thev ? 

Mr. Woozxtey. There is some slight variation in method, but techni- 
cally I think they would be a good deal the same in their timber sales 
procedures. I think the one difference is that in western Oregon, 
Congressman, they are now having a log scaling program where we 
have a standing timber cruise. I think that is the principal difference, 

Mr. Krrwan. Which is the best system / 

Mr. Woozitry. We think ours is. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $200,000 is requested to expand forest 
fire protection in Alaska. How would these funds be spent 

Mr. Woozitry. We are getting a smokejumper unit going in — 
We hope to expand that. We are using helicopters. Mr. Jensen 
pointed out last year that we are using helicopters to pick our fire 
fighters up. We, of course, have to arrange for those in advance. We 
usually get some from the military. We are getting better planes to 
fly the areas where there is a possibility of lightning starting fires 
We have a fire rating system set up now which we are implementing to 
determine where low humidity will occur, where wind velocity is 4 
factor, and all other factors. This is to supplement and implement 
our present program for presuppression. 

I —— like to point out that the two words sometimes are con 
fused, but “fire suppression” is putting out a fire actually when tt 
starts, and “presuppression” is getting the equipment, the manpower, 
the training in preparation for fires before they occur. This will be 
used for presuppression. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. Although funds available for cadastral surveys wil 
increase, the acres surveyed will drop off from 1,937,000 in 1959 to 
1,367,000 in 1961. What causes this? 

Mr. Wooztry. Of course, the easy lands in the continental United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, have been surveyed, and we are now it 
the more difficult areas along the Colorado River, the Green River, 
and places where it is very rough and difficult to survey. We ar 
using helicopters, two-way radios, telurometers, and a lot of things 
There again, our more difficult cases are coming up all the time. 


ALASKAN SURVEYS 


Of course, in Alaska, if this is the time to discuss Alaskan surveys | 


' 


t 


we are just getting into the survey program for State selections. Iti} 
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possible that we may not be able to survey as many acres as we had 
originally anticipated. 

I should like to call the attention of the committee to a request by 
the State of Alaska which we received only December 31. With your 
permission, I would ask to place this in the record. It indicates that 
they expect a more detailed type of survey for their State selections 
than we had anticipated. Instead of taking their lands in large blocks 
and surveying only the exterior boundaries, they now are suggesting 
that they take half townships in their surveys and that we monument 
it down to a section and quarter section corner. 

Mr. Chairman, is it permissible to put this letter in the record? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

STATE OF ALASKA 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
DIVISION OF LANDS, 
Anchorage, Alaska, December 31, 1959. 
EvGENE V. ZUMWALT, 
Acting Area Administrator, Bureau of Land Management, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


DEAR Mr. ZUMWALT: Reference your letter of December 17, 1959, concurring 
with our suggestion for a conference on mutual problems attendant the State’s 
selection program. 

We would suggest that the meeting be held here in Anchorage during the 
week of January 18, the meeting to begin on the morning of the 18th and con- 
tinue through the 19th. A minimum of 2 full days’ should be scheduled for 
the meeting, with an option of continuing on to the third day if necessary. Mr. 
Main and I can take care of scheduling meeting places and other necessary ar- 
rangements. 

Enclosed please find a tentative agenda for the proposed meeting, outlining 
some of the matters we would like to discuss fully. If possible, I would like 
to see some of us from each organization attend the chamber of commerce 
luncheon here at noon on the 18th. The chamber is quite anxious to have 
representatives of our two organizations explain just how the selection program 
works. Perhaps you and I can personally or have one representative from each 
of our organizations give a 10-minute talk on our respective viewpoints. 

One item we would like to see fully explored and considered is a review of 
the process of handling selection applications, with the objective of shortening 
the time lapse between submission of the application and receipt of tentative 
approval. Perhaps such a review will demonstrate that several investigations 
can be carried on simultaneously, rather than delaying until one function has 
completed its investigations before another function begins its considerations. 
If some sort of system such as this can be worked out, it may shorten the 
period when the land is on the “no man’s” category greatly to the advantage 
of each of our organizations. 

Please advise as soon as possible if the above arrangements are satisfactory. 
If we can be of any further help, please feel free to call on us. 

Sincerely, 
Roscoe E. Betx, Director. 


TENTATIVE AGENDA FOR MEETING 


I. INTRODUCTION (MR. BELL AND MR. ZUMWALT) 


A. Discussion of importance of timing processing of selection to tie in to 
Proposed State disposal program : 
1. Land lease of sale requires patent. 
2. Grazing lease or timber sale can be executed on land where tentative 
approval has been received. 
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II, SELECTION PROCEDURES 


A. Sequence of actions: 
1. Application. 
2. Rejection, suspension, proper for selection. 
3. Publication directed. 
. Tentative approval. 
5. Patent. 
B. Time lapse between selection and patent: 

1. One item we would like to see fully explored and considered is 4 
review of the process of handling selection applications, with the objective 
of shortening the time lapse between submission of the application and 
receipt of tentative approval. Perhaps such a review will demonstrate that 
several investigations can be carried on simultaneously, rather than de 
laying until one function has completed its investigations before another 
function begins its considerations. If some sort of system such as this can 
be worked out, it may shorten the period when the land is in the “no man’s’ 
category, greatly to the advantage of each of our organizations. 

C. Selection applications: 

1. Discussion of limitations in preparing selection applications. 

(a) Minimum acreage requirements on mental health, community 
grants, U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management. 

(b) Who is authorized to give presidential approval for selections 
north and west of “PYK” line. We propose to get a letter from the 
commanding general of Alaska staff or his designee in which he would 
state “no objection.” This would be attached to the selection at the 
time of submission to Bureau of Land Management. What else is 
required? We would suggest that the Alaska Field Commission Chair. 
man of U.S. Department of Interior be designated and authorized to 


tT 


act where the Alaska Command and Bureau of Land Management have 


approved the selection. 
(c) Who is authorized to give permission to select national forest 
lands. We presume the Regional Forester OK is all that is required? 
2. Use of serial register pages for selection descriptions was suggested by 
Mr. Anderson of the Anchorage Land Office. Are these working 
satisfactorily? 
D. Clearance of trespassers : 
1. Discussion of trespass problem. 
2. Removal of trespassers prior to turning land over to the State. 
E. Notice of publication : 
1. Discussion of principles governing choice of newspaper. We will prob- 
ably want to recommend that local newspapers be used whenever possible. 
2. Discussion of additional aids in helping to bring out possible conflicts 
of interests. We will probably discuss the use of press releases to other 
newspapers and the possible use of maps for public distribution which out 
line selections. 
F. Adjustments of selection applications : 
1. Discussion of techniques of adding or deleting lands from selection 
application. 
2. Effective dates of such amendments. 
3. At what point is it no longer permissable or desirable to amend appli 
cations. 
G. Mineral areas: 
1. Discussion of State policy to delete areas from selection that are cor 
ered with mining claims. 
H. Withdrawal review : 
1. When an area is selected, does the BLM have a withdrawal review of 
areas precluded from selection by PLO or by classification ? 
2. Does State need to specifically request restoration of lands withdraw? 
by PLO’s or by classification ? 
3. 'The State would like to see BLM set up machinery, if possible, to treat 
a selection as a request by the State for review of withdrawals within the 
area of selection. 
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III. SELECTION PRACTICES 





A, Disposition of Publie Law 507 sites: 

1. Discussion of desirability of selection versus acquisition under pro- 
visions of Public Law 507. If acquired under Public Law 507, BLM retains 
management control of minerals in isolated small tracts. 

2. Minimum acreage requirements if selected by the State. 

3. Validity of selecting campgrounds under community grant provisions. 


IV. TENTATIVE APPROVAL 


Tentative approval on portions of selections : 

1. Can the State request that small areas of less than minimum acreage 
in a selection be processed separately through publication and tentative 
approval? This could be especially critical in areas where timber sales are 
necessary to keep an operator going. 

B. After Publication: 

1. Can the State get tentative approval on portions of selections that 
have been processed through publication and are free of contests, or must 
the State wait for complete adjudication of all protests before tentative 
approval can be given for advertised lands? 


V. SELECTION SIZE AND SURVEY REQUIREMENTS 


A. It is the State’s intention generally to select lands in half-township tracts. 

B. The State expects complete surveys on the perimeters of each selection with 
monumentation extending to section and quarter-section corners. 

C. Survey of water boundaries, nontidal navigable, and tidal waters: 

1. In the survey of mean high tide line and meandered waters, State 
would request standard Bureau of Land Management monumentation and 
a copy of the field notes. State may want to explore briefly the question 
of navigability determinations. 

D. Protractions: 

1. Discussion of progress of Bureau of Land Management on protrac- 
tions. 

2. Agreement to assure State that when State’s protraction mapping is 
ahead of Bureau of Land Management, State material will be used, if ade- 
quate, in adjoining protractions drafted by Bureau of Land Management. 
State is at present extending its mapping off Bureau of Land Management 
work. 


Mr. Krrwan. How does this affect the estimate in 1961 ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Actually, in the continental United States, which is 
found on page 31, and Alaska, which appears on page 33, we conduct 
surveys and resurveys for forest management, surveys and resurveys 
in connection with the multiple use of public I ands, and then another 
factor I want to point out under (3) there is the surveys and resur- 
veys required for settlement and management of small tracts. It 
causes a great deal more detailed survey and cuts down the acreage 
materially rather than when you survey a whole township. W hen 
you are surveying erroneously ‘omitted areas, accretions, and so forth, 
it is done more or less on an individual basis, which cuts down the 
number of acres that you can do with the same number of people 
within a year. This would require a substantial increase in funds. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. A reduction of $475,000 is budgeted for the soil and 
moisture conservation program. Explain the effect of this reduc- 
tion and indicate what funds are available for this work on public 
lands under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act? 
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Mr. Wooztry. Of course we are working closely with the States 
and conservation districts. We are working in watershed areas, 
We can do this work as fast as funds are available. We are having 
a reduction in this program this year because of ceilings, because of 
an effort to balance our programs. Naturally our programs of 
watershed protection, — control, seeding, fencing, and that sort 
of thing, will be reduced by just the amount that. this $475,000 
indicates. 

WEED CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. A decrease of $250,000, including 10 positions, is 
budgeted for the weed control program. What progress have you 
had in controlling the beet leafhopper in Idaho for which special 
funds have been provided during the last 2 vears¢ Also, what will be 
accomplished with the $591,000 requested for weed control in 1961! 

Mr. Wooziey. If I might answer the last part of your question 
first, Congressman. The program on halogeton, with only a small 
amount available for other cooperative weed programs, will be about 
the same as it has been in past year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is for the halogeton ¢ 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. But the beet leafhopper control program, 
on which $175,000 was spent in Idaho last year and $75,000 for seed- 
ing in Nevada, will come almost to a halt. There were 54,000 acres 
seeded to control beet leafhopper in 1959, and due to reduced funds 
in 1960 we expect about 30,000 acres will be seeded. About 60 miles 
of fence to protect these seedings was constructed in 1959, and we 
expect about 25 miles of fence in 1960. 


CHANGES IN OBJECT BREAKDOWN 


Mr. Kirwan. There have been extensive changes in how the funds 
are being spent this year compared with the breakdown justified be- 
fore us at last year’s hearings. Personal service costs are up over 
$600,000. This has been increased by reducing budgeted expendi- 
tures for supplies, materials, and equipment. Why were these big 
shifts not justified to the committee? 

Mr. Wooziry. We shall be glad to justify those, Mr. Chairman. 
I shall ask Mr. Beirne to give you the facts which he has on that. 

Mr. Berrne. Due to funds which were made available in the sup- 
plemental for 1960, it was possible for us to recruit our personnel 
far quicker than we had anticipated. The result is that there was 
a decrease in the amount of lapses which we anticipated by some 
$270,000. Moreover, the prices of certain materials and contracts 
were going up, and in those instances we found it advisable to per- 
form the work by engaging temporary personnel, se: asonal help, to the 
amount of about $1! 53,000, which meant a total of $423,000 was spent 
in those two manners, leaving a net difference of on $188,000. That 
amount is about 1 percent of the amount of personal services esti- 
mated, and I think it is about as close as we could come between the 
2 years. 
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AMOUNTS BUDGETED FOR EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Kirwan. $759,000 is budgeted for equipment in 1961, and 
$1,213,200 for supplies and materials. What type of essential ‘items 
will be purchased with these funds? What would suffer if these 
items were cut 10 percent ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Will you answer that, too, Mr. Beirne? 

Mr. Betrne. The supplies and materials budgeted are principally 
used in our soil and moisture program and in our firefighting program. 
The equipment again is used for similar purposes in our soil and mois- 
ture and weed control programs and in firefighting. If they were 
cut, it would necessarily mean a cut in either the work that we could 
do with our own forces or to contract it. Our contract costs are higher 
and it would mean there would be fewer acres seeded. 


PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need to purchase two aircraft in 1961 
which are in addition to the fleet. 

Mr. Berrne. As we improve our firefighting organization in Alaska, 
it becomes necessary to bring the firefighters “further from their pres- 
ent headquarters. The need for aircraft can cle: irly be indicated there 
because of the lack of roads. You cannot get around. There just 
are not roads in the territory. One of the aircraft should be replaced 
because of its age and the amount that it has been flown, some 1,800 
hours. The other one is to expand our organization so that we can 
make maximum utilization of the smokejumpers which we inaugu- 
rated last year. 

ConsTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Access roads. ____-- 5 : ide uted $9, 880 $268, 273 | $250, 000 
2. Buildings as : piel ; 405, 785 153, 466 | 100, 000 
3. Recreational facilities. _—- eet ee 7 109, 466 1,724 | 
Gn NR ne Soe et ccccccnknnn Se beanie 525, 131 423, 463 | 350, 000 
Financ ing | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. .......-- ‘ 2, 244, 794 10, 024, 814 |... 
[ nobligated balance brought forward... i a 1, 783, 202 —4, 698, 277 —2, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred to “Oregon and Cali- | | 
fornia grant lands,’’ (1961 appropriation act) . | ee ; 2, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_..........--- aan 4, 698, 277 2, 000, 000 
New obligational authority. .....................-..-.. 5, 685, 000 | 7, 750, 000 | 350, 000 


New obligational authority: | | 
Appropriation: 
FRE Ns oe te ee 5, 685, 000 200, 000 | 350, 000 
, 550, 000 |__.-- 


~I 


Indefinite __- 


50434—60—pt. 1 6 
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Object classification 














1959 actual 
RUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
tal number of permanent positions ‘ 1 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. 7 
Average numb f all employees 13 
Number of employees at end of year . 5 
Average GS grade and salary : . 11.0 $7,030 
Personal servic 
Permanent positions eer 32, 979 
Positions other than permanent 39, 356 
Other personal services zg 15, 069 
Total personal services. 87, 404 
2 Travel bie 14, 142 
3 Transportation of things 4, 509 
04 Communi ion services 635 
5 Rent itility services ; 1,152 
( Printin id reproduction 89 
17 Other contractual services 67, 300 
8 Supplies and materials ; 38, 399 
9 E l 6, 260 | 
10 Lands and structure 297, 918 | 
11 Gra ubsidies, and contributions 767 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities ; at) 
15 Taxes and assessments. 7 1, 254 
Subtotal - s 519, 879 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges... e 546 
Total, Bureau of Land Management-. CT 519, 333 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent-- .--- 1, 481 
02 Travel 847 
04 Communication services sie : 12 | 
05 Rents and utility services ‘ paw | 194 
17 Other centractual services pncthetey - Gudaan 3, 016 
08 Supplies and materials_. a 248 
10 Lands and structures : cakagsinn mises ‘ 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads_-------- arent mie 2 5, 798 
Total obligations i aa a tale anaes ee ae a 525, 131 





1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


9.0 


DO ee ee 


6 6 


35, Y9O 9.0 $6, 136 


20, 235 0, 500 
, 100 


) 
2, 000 


to to 


8, 281 | 42, 600 
8, 500 | 9, 400 
950 1, 000 
500 600 
400 400 
275 | 300 
74,015 86, 000 
20, 852 36, 000 
700 | 1, 000 
153, 846 | 171, 700 
390 | 400 

! 


124, 202 | 


‘ 


124, 202 oe — 


423, 463 350, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. $350,000 is requested for access roads and buildings 
on lands other than Oregon and California lands. 


through 48. 
(Pages 45 through 48 follow:) 


—< 


Insert pages 45 


‘timate 


36, 


1 


42, 
, 400 
, 000 


ri 
4 


R65, 
36, 
, 000 


20, 


CO ee ee 


136 


500 
100 


2, 000 


600 


600 
400) 
300 
000 
O00 


71, 700 


350, 


400 


000 


lings 
Ss 45 








Appropriation 1960: 


i | neta Gas occas eee A een a a $200, 000 
De a a i a a er i a ee 7, 550, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior years ic aeirall lacs ah hadnt aa 4, » OE, 27% 


Total available for obligation, 1960_....__________________ 12 448, 277 
Decreases : 
Access roads, public domain and Coos Bay wagon 


I SI TIT iis saci wn csi inserts ec ch eis ec $258, 273 
OI aa ra 5 ce 153, 466 
TROCTCOLIOOOL TACHIUICC 6 occ i wer emi ccinmineunanengeece 1, 724 


Comparative transfer of O. & C. access road program 
to “Oregon and California grant lands,” Bureau of 





TT Nea atk NAN ss sc Sass svc ees ms pe nnd cane 10, 024, 814 
—_——— 10, 448, 277 
Subtotal, unobligated balance carried forward__-_________ 2. 000, 000 
Increases: 
Access roads, public domain and Coos Bay wagon 
road gr rant Nd ht a as Bae a Se 250, 000 
RN vaicinctte nanan a aha a as 100, 000 
Total obligations, fiscal year 1961______________ ended laches eae 350, 000 
Less: Unobligated balance transferred to ‘ ‘Oregon and Cali- 
fornia grant lands,’ Bureau of Land Management___-__ —2, 000, 000 
TEMNOE GHCRRIE: TO eicictictiimicccodenniteddendieudenhiendactdens 350, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Total avail- 
able 1961 


Fiscal year 1961 | 
| compared 


Amount 


available | 








| 
1960 Unobligated Budget | Estimated to total 
balance from | estimate | total avail-| available 
prior years | able 1960 
ee ————$  — —_—___—_—_——_— — —— - =a | a 
A I aap Sn ace $2468, 273 373 | Cee ace St eae $250, 000 $250, 000 | —$18, 273 
2. DO sos ancenn edocaaibd 153, 466 ee een 100, 000 | 100, 000 —53, 466 
3. Recreational facilities...............-- 1, 724 shia tment —1, 724 
Poel 2 a ote ese eho awe | 423, 463 | ESasanacedeten | 350, 000 | 350, 000 | —73, 463 
' 


1. Access roads, $250,000 

This estimate in the amount of $250,000 provides for construction and acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way and of existing connecting roads to provide access on lands 
other than the Oregon and California grant lands, primarily for timber man- 
agement. 

More than 350 million board feet of mature or overmature and merchantable 
timber on Coos Bay wagon road grant lands and public domain lands in the 
Rocky Mountain areas are currently inaccessible due to lack of roads suitable for 
log transportation. Rapidly dwindling supplies of available timber and con- 
tinued demands for forest products have created a market in these areas. How- 
ever, the lack of roads is adversely affecting the sale of this timber. Many of 
the timber operators in the Rocky Mountain area have small operations and 
do not have the capital, equipment, or experience necessary to construct roads 
into Bureau timber isolated from public-road systems. 

This estimate provides for survey and reconnaissance of potential routes to 
large blocks of Coos Bay wagon road or public domain timber, acquisition of 
easements, rights-of-way or roads on lands intermingled with or in the vicinity 
of such lands, and construction or improvement of low standard minimum roads 
at nominal costs. The Bureau provides location, clearing, rough grading, and 
basic drainage, and requires the operator to supply the necessary improvements 
such as surfacing, ete., as a condition of the timber sale. The construction of 
roads to accessible stands of timber which are so constituted as to permit 
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construction by the operator as a condition of sale is not contemplated in this 
estimate. 

The funds requested will provide for reconnaissance, surveys, acquisition of 
roads, easements or rights-of-way, and construction of the following: 


California, easements______----- sees es a ewe eet a ae 
Oregon: 
Rudio Mountain, construction___- ee fee Bes ae ae 5, 300 
Holmes Creek, construction______----- pe aoe he ae eee en eae 6, 900 
Skull Creek, construction ee Ss apn eee ee eee See ae 
Sage Hen Hill, construction__ ee ae 6, 400 
OF IE PIER Cr cs hile raesicevnio mene eee: 7,500 
Antone Creek, construction____ _- ge ee 6, 100 
I Ok CORR Ue dais enreninso acne is ds Guid cntnen oma erecienen 2, 400 
SS nee nee ee 40, 000 
Steens Mountain, construction__.______ sa a 
Wild Horse Creek, construction_____ a ga ee ee ee 
North Fork John Day, survey__-------- Shick caucenese sees a aaaeaiin e nai 8, 500 
Dis ountsin. Survey... 2. iu. Se ae ee aa en 3, 500 
Idaho: 
Deer Creek, construction_. a ee 
So eg Go RECO. Fe), | cc a ee 3, 500 
RIEU EDEN AL ORNS CRIN fa os caicerts irem Snes nantes reine cee 13, 500 
Montana: 
Centennial Valley, construction_______~_ pers oe a ate sieseeuctie 1, 200 
Gamet Hance extension, easement... weccnnnne 4, 500 
Wyoming: 
Rattlesnake Mountain, construction._____..-_.___-----..-_-_- 2. 5, 900 
ere ie OMNI, (OOMASLRIOUNNN oo i cm mewn em cuck cme nes aen 15, 000 
Colorado: 
Pawaer torn (reek. consuruciion......... 0.4.2.2 nee enn 14, 300 
i erEy Cnme. COMNUNNIONSON oe. Sg oR eee ce 9, 300 
Sheep Horn Mountain. construction.£........_.................... 1, 600 
New Mexico: Malpois management unit, construction.____________--~- 500 
NN i siege Nera ar oe eet ti he ae Is oe 250, 000 


2. Buildings, $100,000 

This estimate of $100,000 is in the same amount as 1960. It will continue a 
program for construction of fire control facilities in Alaska at isolated loca- 
tions or where they cannot be obtained from other sources. This building con- 
struction program is an inseparable part of a broader program for fire pro- 
tection in Alaska. The continuing increase in population in Alaska and the 
resulting increased use of public lands requires an effective fire control opera- 
tion. Such facilities as combination office quarters buildings, fire crews’ bar- 
racks, equipment storage, combination warehouses-garages and necessary water 
and sewerage systems are constructed. 

The funds provided in the estimate will be used in constructing a second 
story on the smokejumper buildings at Fairbanks. 

Mr. Kirwan. Explain how these funds will be spent. 

Mr. Wooztry. We will be spending some funds, Congressman, in 
the acquisition and construction of some roads on public domain 
lands other than the O. & C. We have itemized on page 47 the areas 
in which we expect to purchase rights-of-way and to construct roads, 
which indicates that the greatest amount of construction would be 
in Oregon. I might point out to the committee that we have what is 
called the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands which are more or less inter- 
mingled with the O. & C. lands but receipts are distributed under 
a different formula. The 25 percent made available by the counties 
for roadbuilding on the O. & C. lands is not. available for the Coos 
Bay Wagon Road lands. So quite a few of these listed in Oregon 
are to build roads and to coordinate that activity. 


A EES TT 
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this 
CHANGE IN BUDGET LANGUAGE 
1 of ie ¥ 
Mr. Kirwan. I note the budget language no longer lists the loca- 
tions of the access roads or rights-of-way programed in 1961. How- 
Ow ever, they are shown in the justifications. I understand you will 
om, adhere to this breakdown. 
900 Mr. Wooztry. We will adhere as closely as possible. If it requires 
500 some shifts, we will get permission. 
400 
on : OrEGON AND CALIFORNIA Grant LANDS 
A i ; 
£00 Program and financing 
000 P 
300 See SS eee 
000 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1941 estimate 
500. | — Wa a nore oni nerve nares 
500 Progrem bv activities: 
Construction and acquisition. ..........-- Sicsnihtels | $2, 244, 794 $10, 024, 814 $9, 078, 000 
200 2. Reforestation and improvements. -. eS oe = 500, 000 500, 000 672, 000 
id 3. Operation and maintenance........................... 250, 000 | 250, 000 25, 000 
500 —— —_|—-———_ —- - 
5) OIE URI os aa ab ans Kaddnewasncuanan as 2, 994, 794 10, 774, 814 10, 000, 000 
; Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts —2, 004, 04 | —10, 774, S14 |... 00.522. ce 
200 Unobligated balance transterred trom ‘‘Construction”’ | 
500 (1061 GEOR TIATION BOE) sidiewccccsccccesssnce CAS, NE |Jnan2an non eone-|onneceeseeeeee| —2, 000, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_.........- a ili a a i 8, 000, 000 
900 ae a 
000. | ; 
Object classification 
300 coe aa = 
9 i 
300 | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
600 ie hat - s ae 7 = i a nr ee ee 
500 ae : Obed : 
RUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
000 Total number of permanent positions....................---.-- 49 | §2 | 56 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.....--.- pasncaebedaal 9 7 | 8 
Average number of all employees. .....-....---- ii aiptbag ahecboain 57 64 69 
Number of employees at end of year.........-.------.-------- | 77 80 85 
ea a aS | a Sf eS 
a- Av6rAS) GS GLOGS GUS TONG « oiccs esesncaieciscwceccucwcoss 8.2 $6,019 8.2 $6,043 | 8.1 $6,033 
-On- 01 Personal services: | | oS | 3 
rO- A lc ba in Kae cee addendebeoninanes | $287, 300 | $349, 393 $372, 193 
the Positions other than permanent.-.............-......-- 47, 663 | 39, 000 43, 650 
ae OER DOTIOIEE GETTIN. 6 co iccdednwnanecdcnetacaceseta 4,811 | 2, 607 1, 457 
-ra- — |— ——-|——____—— 
ar- CNT DERI Conte ciccecasacbatawedeesceas | 339, 774 391, 000 417, 300 
t 02 Travel___. i derail oeade elas orice aaa eae ee kickuéeuwent | 36, 807 38, 632 38, 135 
iter TS ‘TrapsOrteien OF GRINEE: <a. cae cnnwcccccacacccceas a acie 1, 755 | 1, 760 | 1, 800 
04 Communication services. ._._- buctiaiee waders 2 5, 669 | 5, 900 5, 795 
ond OO: BROS GUNG CC UE NOON oie wdiniencadnadecdsadadswel 3, 309 | 3, 500 7, 000 
6 Printing and Treproduntioni.. <6 cocccunqcmeccunencsewe sthiake 72: 1, 243 1, 300 
07 Other contractual services. _..............---. a te 327, 530 331, 579 518, 550 
es Cee Be Eo eencadcas beundetneunWansanunes | 152, 724 155, 800 204, 800 
Oe Sa a ancicoscccnccasnuatsmntbanensnecemaeme 14, 016 | 16, 100 | 21, 480 
° a Rs ee nd us Stienccceonad eile 149, 549 | 1, 682, 119 | 837, 000 
mn ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. --- mince hcacucibiaianant 25, 798 | 27, 364 27,615 
21n LP “FAROE Ge Ts oi cine kddcs eaiwawinindeiesccednes 1, 126 b 1, 200 ‘Sate 1, 225 
Pas Total, Bureau of Land Management-................-- 1, 058, 781 2, 656, 197 | 2, 082, 000 
ds, ; 
be 
54s 
er- 
ler 
1es 
90S 
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Object classification—-Continued 

1959 actual 

ALLOCATION TO RUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 

‘ MMI ( 
' : , positior ® 
Kt tir ( i ) positi 21 
Average l t ) ip ( 100 
Numb mploye ( 77 
\ Y e Gs ra i vars s Mt is 
01 P ! 

Permanent positions $402. 412 
Positions oth n pel } 78, 650 
Other personal services 13, 89S 
Total personal services 194. O57 
02 Travel 131, 23¢ 
03 Transportation of things 903 
04 Communication services 1, 299 
05 Rents and utility services : 63, 413 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 032 
07 Other contractual services 20, 222 
Services performed by other agencies 321, 812 
08 Supplies and materials 16, 957 
09 Equipment 270 
10 Lands and structures ; 855, 684 
ll (Grants, subsidies, and contributions 26, 430 
15 Taxes and assessments..------ . ak 1, 884 
Subtotal : : siti : : | 1, 936, 099 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges . aia ; 86 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads--..............--....-- 1, 936, 013 
Total obligations. __..- Fen Soe SRE RTT ie 2, 994, 794 


1960 estimate 


500 
80, OOO 
11, 500 


~ OOO 
, 400 

1, 500 

1, 000 
33, 600 
, 000 
3, OOO 
~ 200 


, 200 





217 
26, 500 
2, 000 


10, 774, 





1961 estimate 


8.2 $6, 


2, 500 
80, OOO 
7, 500 


A500, 000 
2, 400 
1, 500 
1, 000 
63, 600 
1, 000 
23, 000 
2, 200 
17, 200 

6, 827, 800 
26, 300 

2, OOO 


5, 000 


7, 918, 000 


10, 000, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. On the Oregon and California Grant Lands an ap- 
propriation of $8 million from the timber sale receipts due the Oregon 
and California counties is proposed for 1961 for construction and 


maintenance of access roads and for reforestation. 
Insert pages 50 through 59 in the record. 
(Pages 50 through 59 follow :) 


1960 Comparative transfer from ‘Management 
sources,” Bureau of Land Management 
Comparative transfer from “Construction,” 

agement — 


Total amount 
Decreases: 


available, 1960___- 
Construction and acquisition of access roads___~- 
Reforestation and improvements____~- a a 
Operation and maintenance of access roads_- 


of lands 


and re- 


3ureau of Land Man- 


$10, 024, 814 


500, 000 
250, 000 


Subtotal 


Increases: 
Construction and acquisition of access roads 
teforestation and improvements- oso 
Operation and maintenance of access roads__-_-_~- 


Less: 


Unobligated balance transferred from 
struction, Bureau of Land Management’’____ 


“Con- 


Budget estimate, 1961________ 


S89, O78, 000 


672, 000 
250, 000 


$750, 000 


10, 024, 814 


10, 774, 814 


10, 774, 814 


10, 000, 000 





mate 


gr 
21 
100 


$6, 771 


12, 500 
0, OOO 
, 500 
00, 000 
32, 400 
1, 500 
1, 000 
63, 600 
1, 000 
3, 000 
, 200 
, 200 
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Analysis by activities 


Fiscal year 1961 


| Amount | | | Total | Page ref- 
| available | Unobli- | Estimated | available erence 
1960 gated bal- | Budget total | 1961 com- | 
| ance from | estimate available | pared to | 
| | prior years | | total avail- | 
| able 1960 
= | 1 
1. Construction and acquisition_|$10, 024, 814 | $2,000, 000 | $7, 078, 000 | $9,078,000 | —$946, 814 | 51 
2. Reforestation and improve- | | 
ments. | 500, 000 |__-- 672, 600 672, 000 +172, 000 57 
3. Operation and maintenance 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 aan 59 
TRL e ~tencinnceunwiinnaay 10, 774,814 | 2,000,000 | 8,000,000 | 10,000,000 | —774,814 | 
| | | | 





This new title appropriates 25 percent of the gross receipts from sales of 
timber and other products on the revested Oregon and California railroad grant 
lands and brings together under one appropriation all reimbursable charges 
against the Oregon and California land grant fund. It provides for the con- 
struction and acquisition of O. & C. access roads heretofore financed under the 
“Construction” appropriation and for the maintenance of O. & C. roads and 
reforestation and improvements previously financed under the “Management of 
lands and resources” appropriation. 

Existing legislation provides that O. & C. counties shall receive, in lieu of 
tax payments, up to 75 percent of the gross revenues from these lands. The 
O. & C. counties have recommended that one-third of the amount due them from 
receipts, or 25 percent of the total gross receipts, be appropriated for access- 
road construction and maintenance, reforestation, and improvements and be 
reimbursed to the Treasury from funds otherwise payable to them. 


1. Construction and acquisition, $9,078,000 


This estimate of $9,078,000 for 1961 is for construction of access roads on 
the Oregon and California railroad grant lands. It covers reconnaissance and 
surveys of potential routes to O. & C. timber, negotiation, survey, appraisal, and 
acquisition of easements and rights-of-way and improvement or construction of 
roads across lands on or adjacent to O. & C. lands (including 462,697 acres of 
O. & C. lands administered by the Forest Service pursuant to Public Law 426). 

More than 7,000 separate parcels of O. & C. land are intermingled with or in 
the vicinity of approximately 10 million acres of lands in other ownership 
(mostly private). 

At the end of fiscal year 1959, 157.5 miles of mainline access roads had been 
completed, 84.8 miles were under construction, and projects for an additional 
56 miles were being processed. This estimate provides for grading of 80.4 miles, 
surfacing 63.3 miles, construction of bridges, culverts, and production of rock 
for surfacing. 

The Bureau’s timber inventory program has made it possible to increase the 
annual sustained-yield allowance cut from 534.5 million board feet in 1954 to 
974.2 million board feet in 1959. Additional salvage and similar timber not 
chargeable to the sustained yield base makes it possible to offer approximately 
1 billion board feet for sale in fiscal year 1960 and again in 1961. 

An adequate system of access roads is essential to the offering of the full 
allowable cut each year. Recently completed access roads have permitted eco- 
nomical movement of O. & C. timber to communities and industries which might 
otherwise have suffered acute economic distress. Because of these road com- 
petitive interest has been extended and provided bidding opportunities for 
prospective purchasers who have heretofore been unable to bid for the timber. 
These roads also provide ready access to the O. & C. and other lands for fire 
protection, recreation, and other uses, including transportation of privately 
owned timber. When privately owned timber is transported over these roads, 
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amortization charges are collected, thereby supplying additional revenues. 
Details of the program are given in the following tables: 


TaBLe I.—Status of appropriation, fiscal years 1951-59 











Amount appropriated a <a : se eee i 
Transferred to Bureau of Public Roads__________--_--_--_-__- 24, 596, 000 
Available to Bureau of Land Management______-__-_____-_---- 2, 845, 000 

ge oy ES lag i a a a a A a a oe 22, 966, 186 
Beresn of Pablic Roads... ence neennnnnenene 20, 704, 965 
On OF Te DUOMO POMONE 8s item nenennanee 2, als me 

Unovuenven Hance. June B30, 1000... ~~. ne eee cnenc 4, 474, 814 
Ine CCN rns CO eh i cama 3, 891, 036 

ae ne nk wo cseewpicnmib bes mistacenmneicbine 583, 778 
a 27, 441, 000 


TABLE II 
1960 program 


Unobligated balance brought forward___--__-___-_____________ $4, 474, 814 
eT nie INNITITI RIA os os cnc cei neemnnn 7, 550, 000 
Less estimated unobligated balance carried forward... __ ~~~ —2, 000, 000 

NN a a Bal reg 10, 024, 814 


Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
NU atte SE i a a 363, 000 
Construction : 
Bureau of Land Management lands___---_- $6, 668, 217 


PP: “NO TI a i cade acca Basen S87, 400 
Sa EEa 7, 555, 617 
NN a oe eh de cums 7, 918, 617 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, reconnaissance, supervision__._____-______-_-- 340, 000 
RSREAI ERTS, RAMEN NI oe eicceae 7, 918, 617 
I ask ee ee 2, 106, 197 
Sn ORE TN ce ered 10, 024, 814 
Detail of construction : 

Constion Creek. surfacing $.2 miles... .. 2c ce mae $86, 000 

Ata Seer. RT Oe BOS SION ses. csi cee dm iin ma wwecaieumi nia 55, 
Cow Creek, section B, grading, 14 miles....................._.- 921, 201 
Canton Creek, section B, grading, 9.3 miles__--_-______________ 608, 000 
neo; section “A. erecgine. “18 milles 2o5- 2 on eee 301, 000 
Rock Creek, section A, grading, 5 miles_._...___...._._________ 340, 000 
Bout Mork Agsen. eraging. 7 mile@i cs sow nee ccc wee 420, 000 
West Fork Evans Creek, surfacing, 16.3 miles___.._.___________ 250, 000 
ee: “SNCtIen is, Wrens. Benes. a oe ee nd 225, 000 
"Whittaker Creek, grading, 2 miles... 2.6.20. --246 cee. 100, 000 
Middle Creek, grading, 6.1 miles_................. la hee Daa ee 413, 000 
Galice Creek, section C, grading, 7 miles__..______- er a a 444, 000 
Gooseneck, section A, grading, 5 miles___._..--_---_-_--_-_--. 310, 000 
Wolf Creek (Little River), grading, 5 miles____.___.____________ 258, 000 
Burnt Mountain, section A, surfacing, 7.1 miles___._...--__----_ 206, 000 
North Fork Middle Creek, surfacing, 2.9 miles___..___.-___----_- 90, 000 
Nmith-Minsiaw, surmacmne. 23.4 miles... ee ee cnn cue 103, 000 
West Fork Elk Creek, grading, 5.5 miles_...._.._....-........ 300, 000 
Deer Creek, grading, 7.5 miles__._____-- i i ht te 200, 000 


1es. 


1, 000 


6, 000 
5, 000 


6, 186 


4, 965 
1, 22 


4, 814 
1, 036 


3, 778 








1, 000 


4, 814 
0, 000 
0, 000 





4, 814 
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TaBLE II—Continued 


Detail of construction—Continued 





Bait (lone. mremrne. tO MONON es 2 eS $310, 000 

ESE ENE REE II icin excseensics Sock ack wesc cease bg Bae 253, 000 

CE TOON a iia hia decks ac erpellan tailed gabe a a 475, 000 

Total, Bureau of Land Management lands___________________ 6, 668, 217 
Forest service lands: 

er I FINE I ssi ets ee ke hee ke eer eee 

EUSIEG Ge eRe IO as acitnisdceca inca Sd 

UIOBE- BOUL UMNO teins wren been mee, 887, 400 

OEAL COMBIVUOOD TOON beeen wncockased tsuneo’ 7, 555, 617 


TABLE III 
1961 program: 


Unobligated balance brought forward___---..-________________ 2, 000, 000 
ROMERO ITE DITOR PERI sions ee cin tdi cactaccoesmicicncaeaeseranaerae ee 7, O78, 000 
ONE: CTR os a ena aca a Bk enna ee 9, O78, 000 


Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
ONION og ate ta sR Sn a ae 240, 000 
Construction: 
Bureau of land management 


RN a a $6, 778, 000 
Forest service lands_________ 800, 000 
———————._ $7, 578, 000 
7, 818, 000 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, reconnaissance______- sad ela eee 340, 000 
ACUUISITION, TIKDUHOL-Wa9 — - 8 kee 920, 000 
—_—————_ 1, 260, 000 
(otal Zeer Presgwems.. tess ceo eee 9, 078, 000 
Detail of construction: 
Nestuceca River, surfacing, 17 miles_................________— 445, 000 
Burnt Mountain, section C, grading, 9 miles_._._....___.__________ 310, 000 
Deadman Creek, grading, 6 miles...................._..______ 413, 000 
bit Tarver, Ime, 4 WU. oc la eee ceed ce 206, 000 
Camp Creek, section A, surfacing, 7 miles_..........._...._-__ 150, 000 
Fast Fork Evans Creek, grading, 6 miles__._._..._...._________ 190, 000 
Burnt Mountain, section B, surfacing, 12.1 miles______________ 400, 000 
Camp Creer: warteciie, 16:5 Willee os 265, 000 
Little Lobster Creek, grading, 5 miles_._.....___.___.___________ 250, 000 
CHRP Cpeee SU 6 meet oo Po eee 330, 000 
Canton Creek, section C, grading, 7 miles_............_..._.___ 865, 000 
Powell Creek, grading, 7 miles____________ bees eee eben ere ere 180, 000 
Rock Creek, section B; grading. 7 miles... -...._...._...____- 350, 000 
Agency Grose, evadiie. & Wiles... 2.205 nn 310, 000 
South Fork Smith River, grading, 10 miles__________-__________ 600, 000 
Burnt Mountain, section C, surfacing, 9.7 miles________________ 250, 000 
West Fork Cow Creek, grading, 2.4 miles____._________________ 230, 000 
Smith River, section D, surfacing, 4.2 miles___.._..____________ 122, 000 
East Fork Rock Creek, grading, 3 miles___._..__...__.._________ 130, 000 
SaTRLIs We COC ns a 712, 000 
ST a se a a 570, 000 
Total, Bureau of Land Management lands__________________ 6, 778, 000 
Forest service lands: 
Taina inane a ica aia elena mas cata eae titan 
TOGBE Tr Fee COO keine cn edi wemtwcienariwdincuntion 800, 000 





“EOGRT CORMINUCELOR, TOON aa aio ist ics catieiieirctaruce scmcsaciine hg aoe Oe 
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> Reforestation and improvements, $672,000 


Prior to fiscal vear 1961 this activity was carried under the ‘Management of 
lands and resources” appropriation. The O. & C. counties have authorized the 
use of 3600,000 for reforestation and $72,000 for recreational facilities in fiseal 
year 1961. 

(a) Reforestation, $600,000.—Through fiseal year 1959, 91,963 acres of O. & C, 
lands which have been cut over or burned over in previous years had been 
reforested ; an estimated 91,000 more acres remain to be reforested, plus those 
areas which will require additional attention due to failure of initial efforts and 
those which may be cut over or burned in succeeding years. 

Of the 25,000 acres cut over annually it is estimated that at least 12,500 acres 
will require seeding or planting. It is expected that most of this area can be 
reforested by purchasers of timber sale contracts. If the reforestation program 
can be maintained at its present level through fiscal year 1967 the present back- 
log should be virtually eliminated. 

The status of the 1961 program for planting and seeding is shown as follows: 


Acres 
Reforestation needed July 1, 1959__- Ate ; ae ear ae eat 91, 230 
Add from 1959 cut ; ee . 7 sre __ +12, 500 
Less planting and seeding 1960____-_-~__- = an aes _.._. * —20, 500 
Add from 1960 cut ; es Sea tet > Seataate cates _. +12, 500 
Less planting and seeding 1961___________- iE si Sa 
Remaining to be reforested____-_______- ak a 73, 830 


‘Includes 3,250 acres seeded or planted by purchasers under timber sales contracts. 


Includes 7,500 acres to be seeded or planted by purchasers under timber sale contracts, 


Prompt reforestation of timberlands which have been cut over or burned over 
is a prerequisite of sustained yield forest management. The combination of 
circumstances required for natural reforestation in the O. & C. area generally 
occur about once each decade. The high productive capacity of these lands, the 
value of the timber produced, the continuing demand for timber, the rapidly 
decreasing supply of available timber from non-Federal resources, substantially 
increased reforestation costs resulting from deferring reforestation, and the 
very favorable reimbursable financing arrangements with the O. & C. counties, 
makes it imperative that the O. & C. lands be reforested at the maximum possi- 
ble speed. 

About 500 to 750 board feet of growth per acre per year is lost when the 
Oregon and California land is not in production. Thus, the annual “losses” 
from the 91,000 acres of Oregon and California lands considered to be non- 
stocked at the beginning of fiscal year 1960 is 46 million to 68 million board 
feet valued at $1.4 million to $2 million. 

Delay in reforesting cutover or burned-over timberlands adds materially to 
the cost of reestablishing a new crop of timber; brush and other vegetation 
encroaches rapidly on such lands and site-improvement measures must be taken 
before seeding or planting. During fiscal year 1959, 18,124 acres of Oregon and 
California lands received site treatment at an average cost of $23.42 per acre. 
Approximately 40,000 additional acres will require similar treatment. Further 
delay in reforestation will add to this existing backlog. 

The Association of Oregon and California Counties has recognized the need 
for initiating and maintaining an expanded reforestation program for the Ore 
gon and California lands. In each of fiscal years 1959 and 1960 the association 
authorized use of $500,000 for this purpose. In fiscal year 1961, $600,000 will 
be available from that portion of the receipts which otherwise would be dis- 
tributed to the Oregon and California counties. More than 31.000 acres (inelud- 
ing 9,200 acres under the terms of timber sale contracts) were seeded or planted 
during fiscal year 1959. Approximately 20,500 acres (ineluding 3,250 acres 
under terms of timber sale contracts) will be seeded or planted in fiscal year 
1960. This estimate will provide for seeding or planting of approximately 
21,900 acres (including 7,500 acres under the terms of timber sale contracts). 
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The reforestation program for fiscal year 1961 follows: 


Site preparation, 3,623 acres_----------------------- 99-9 $100, 000 


Planting, 8,200 acres_.------------------- === nmr nnn 154, 000 
Seeding, 4,700 acres__------------ = --- -- = - $$ 2 rrr 9, 000 
Spot seeding, 1,500 acres_----------------------- nnn nnn nnn 17, 000 
Purchase of seedlings------------------------------- 999 nnn 50, 000 


120, 000 


Purchase of seed__--------------------- --- 9 5 nnn rrr 
20, OOO 


Cooperative studies_-~_------------------------ =n nnn 


Planning supervision of contracts__-------------------------------- 130, 000 
Total __..-.<-<-- ne enn nr mn nem enn enna a 600, 000 


(b) Recreation facilities, $72,000.—This initiates the program of recreation 
development in the Oregon and California area. 

The pressure of public demand for outdoor recreation areas along the creeks 
and rivers in the Oregon and California lands in western Oregon makes it 
imperative that facilities be provided to insure sanitation and afford a measure 
of fire control. The development of the Oregon and California road system is 
providing access to heretofore inaccessible areas which has created an increased 
demand for adequate recreation facilities. 

This estimate initiates a program to meet these needs in areas where local 
agencies are unable to provide the necessary facilities; 14 sites have been se 
lected in areas of greatest demand where it is proposed to develop only minimum 
facilities. 

3. Operation and maintenance, $250,000 

This activity was previously identified as “Maintenance of access roads” in the 
appropriation, “Management of lands and resources.” 

Over 600 miles of existing and newly constructed roads in the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia area of western Oregon require annual maintenance. Regular mainte- 
nance of the road system requires repair of culverts and bridges, removal of 
landslides, maintenance of grade, etc. In addition to appropriated funds sub- 
stantial contributions for maintenance are made by purchasers of Government 
timber as a condition of timber sale contracts and by timber haulers using the 
road under permit. 


ACTIVITIES COVERED IN NEW APPROPRIATION TITLE 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the makeup of this new appropriation 
item which has been set up based on congressional action last year. 

Mr. Wooztry. Under the act of 1937 setting up the Oregon and 
California lands, 75 percent of the revenues from those lands were to 
go to the Oregon and California counties in lieu of taxes. The other 
25 percent was to go to the Treasury to pay the costs of operation. It 
has been a very successful operation. The counties, in about 1953, 
consented to turn back one-third of their 75 percent, or 25 percent of 
the total amount, for the construction of roads. Later they agreed 
to transfer $250,000 of that for the maintenance of those roads. Just 
a few years ago they agreed to put $900,000 into reforestation of 
burned-over and cutover areas, which at that time approximated about 
150,000 acres. Last year the Congress appropriated 25 percent in- 
stead of the set amount. This year it is anticipated that we would 
receive about $32 million worth from timber on those lands, which 
would leave $8 million for road construction, reforestation, and recrea- 
tion. I neglected to mention that they have agreed to spend $72,000 
on recreation management within the Oregon and California lands 
this year in addition to road maintenance. 
_It is possible, Mr. Congressman, that the receipts will exceed the 
$99 million. It looks now as if it may exceed $34 million, which might 
rive us as high as $814 million. 
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ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. Only about $23 million was obligated for these roads 
from 1951 to 1959. 

Mr. Wooziry. Can you tell me how that is, Mr. Beirne? 

Mr. Berrne. The problem generally has been in securing of rights- 
of-way. We have endeavored in all instances to negotiate with owners 
rather than to exercise the right of condemnation. Where we have 
been unsuccessful, we are now proceeding with condemnation and it is 
expected that the construction will be accelerated during the current 
and next fiscal years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can $9 million be efficiently used in 1961 ? 

Mr. Berne. We anticipate that it can be. 

Mr. Kirwan. There was a carryover of $4,474,814 from 1959 and a 
$2 million carryover is budgeted at the end of 1960. 

Mr. Beirne. That indicates that during the current fiscal year we 
expect to reduce the carryover. Part of it is due to the fact that we 
must wait until the close of the fiscal year before we can determine the 
total amount available. In other words, we are entitled to 25 percent 
of the total amount received, and we certainly would not want to obli- 
gate funds in excess of what the receipts would be. So there will be 
a slowdown just at the end of the year. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS CHARGES 


Mr. Kirwan. Most of these funds are transferred to the Bureau of 
Public Roads to do the planning and supervise the construction. What 
percentage of these funds does Public a charge for its expenses? 

Mr. Berrne. We understand that they charge 3 percent for the oper- 
ation of the Washington office, and I cannot tell you what percentage 
is charged for the operation of their field offices. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put that in the record, will you? 

Mr. Berrne. We shall supply that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Bureau of Public Roads assesses a charge of 3 percent for administration 
of Bureau of Land Management road construction. This is Bureau of Public 
Road’s total overhead charge. Planning, design, engineering, and inspection 
are charged directly to project cost. These charges vary depending upon the 
work involved and will average about 13 percent. 


REFORESTATION ON THE OREGON AND CALIFORNIA LANDS 


Mr. Krrwan. $600,000 is scheduled for reforestation on the Oregon 
and California lands. $130,000, or over 20 percent, of this is for 
planning supervision of contracts. Why is this cost so high? 

Mr. Wooziey. Actually, you have to make an on-the-ground study 
to determine which areas need reforestation and which areas are being 
reforested through natural means. It developed into a bigger job 
than we anticipated when we started. We thought there would be 
complete blocks that would need reforestation. I think our planning 
has run into considerable detail. 
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RECREATION DEVELOPMENTS IN THE OREGON AND CALIFORNIA AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. $72,000 is planned to begin a program of recreation 
development in ‘the Oregon and California area. What will this 
program involve? 

Mr. Wooztey. It will be mostly campgrounds, parking areas, toilets, 
development of clean water, maybe some fireplaces. It will be places 
where people who go out there to camp overnight, may be driving 
out there to fish or hunt, will park and leave their cars. We inherited 
a few of those campgrounds from the Forest Service when we made 
the exchange under legislation a few yearsago. Naturally they must 
be maintained. We think it is the wise thing to have the counties 
turn their share of the money to this purpose. 

Mr. Kirwan. Quite a few gocamping and fishing? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Quite a few, y yes, sir. As these roads are improved, 
more and more are doing that. 


Rance IMPROVEMENTS 


Program and financing 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








| 

Program by activities: | | 

Improvements to— | } | 
of eR ee asepnache ities 5 $567, 323 $989, 438 | $875, 000 
Farm Tenant Act lands.. 5 shlbias cx Syke dil’s dx Gouatianihin te anak oe 44, 000 59, 000 
OPI ai | 567, 323 1, 033, 438 | 925, 000 

Financing | 
l oblig ated balance brought forward...........-...------ —177, 832 —297, 222 | —32, 437 
nob igated balance carried forward_.............-.------ 297, 222 32, 437 32, 437 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ............. 686, 713 768, 653 925, 000 


1959 actual [1960 estimate |1961 estimate 


otal number of permanent positions ‘. ben a 20) 17 | 17 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.......-.- 33 31 31 
Average nu nber of : ull employees - - | fei diet 5 4 dl 49 | 49 
Nul of anela yyees at end of year- -- ase sie ae alata el 58 55 55 
Average GS grade and salary................... apie hele 6.2 $5,037 | 6.5 $5,061 | 6.5 $5, O85 
01 Personal services: } } 
Permanent positions aaah . ; i $90, 571 $89, 338 | $89, 775 
Positions other than permanent.-...--- ‘ ii | 146, 009 144, 045 | 144, 000 
Other personal services - - - - ones . 2, 887 1, 547 1, 22 
Total parsonal Services. ..- ...<aq<<c0-cnueede cans 239, 467 234, 930 | 235, 000 
Travel pole ne Races 16, 125 | 17, 940 | 17, 975 
3 Transportation of thing YS_. bi 19, 532 19, 267 | 20, 000 
{ Con el ; 2, 914 3, 264 3, 000 
05 Rents and utility service i 1, 602 1, 877 | 1, 700 
H Pri iting in dr production - ... ssuesttieaan ied : 872 1, 064 900 
07 Other contractu oa rvices = zi 91,181 | 229, O86 224, 600 
08 Supplies and materials. bed sek e ky, : 151, 868 474, 308 371, 000 
09 Equipment -_. ‘ z 32, 289 38, 867 38, 000 
) Lands and structures hed } 995 1, 064 | 1, 200 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions il ; 7, 14 7, 495 7, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemniti 220 | esi oaks 
15 ind assessment 3, 287 4, 15 4, 201 


Veduct quarters and subsistence charges-...- 175 lj 17 
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Mr. Kirwan. Insert in the record page 61, covering the receipt 
limitation for “Range improvements.” 
(Page 61 follows:) 


Range improvements (receipt limitation ) 


Appropriation 1959 f2 é . OEE 
In NTI I a capella ee ee en re ae _ 768, 653 
Estimate 1961 —-_- ene ss i a 925, 000 
I le beeen ps Aebeop mamctac Saiches <ccllanae Sa CCR 


Need for increase.—This estimate in the amount of $925,000 is an increase 
of $156,347 over 1960, which reflects an anticipated increase in grazing fee re- 
ceipts. This is an annual indefinite appropriation derived from grazing fee re- 
ceipts in accordance with sections 3 and 10 of the Taylor Grazing Act (48 Stat. 
1269), as amended. Included also, are receipts from ec eanuas cece Farm 
Tenant Act lands transferred from the Department of Agriculture by Executive 
Order 10787, dated November 6, 1958. 

Plan of work.—Approximately 183 million acres of public grazing lands plus 
over 2 million acres of Bankhead-Jones lands will require range improvements to 
preserve the forage resources. Twenty-five percent of grazing fee receipts from 
both public lands and Bankhead-Jones lands are designated as a range improve- 
ment fund which are applied to improvements on the range. Receipts in fiscal 
year 1961 are estimated at $3,700,000 which includes the sum of $200,000 from 
Bankhead-Jones lands. 

Status of program.—This is a continuing program for maintenance, construc: 
tion, and purchase of range improvements as an aid in obtaining conserva: 
tion and use of the forage resource -on the public lands, by such measures as drift 
and boundary fences, development of stock watering places, reseeding, and so 
forth. 

The appropriation is distributed as follows: 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase 
| | 
1. Public lands. _. Kix $686, 713 | $724, 653 | $875, 000 $150, 347 
2. Farm Tenant Act lands odie k ac eueas eal 44, 000 50, 000 6, 000 
Ns a6 te ece wr caatesabnasoi 686, 713 7&8, 653 925, 000 156, 347 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you any questions, Mr. Norrell? 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT SELF-SUSTAINING 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask to be excused in just a 
minute for I must go to another committee, but I do want to ask one 
question. 

During the time I have been on this committee, as I recall now, we 
have never had any serious opposition or debate about any of ‘the 
requests of this Bureau. I think you have done a good job since you 
have been here and others have done a good job “during the years. 
But there is one question I want to ask. During the years we have 
passed several bills to let the various States have a portion of the land 
management in their States. For instance, in Arkansas there are 
some areas in my home district of which that is true, and I think that 
is proper. The only question I want to ask with regard to it is this: 
Tn the overall proposition, has the Bureau of Land Management been 
about self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir, I am glad to report, Mr. Norrell, that it has 
been more than self-sustaining in its activities. We have taken some- 
where close to a billion and a quarter dollars since the BLM was set 
up in 1947. Approximately 75 percent of that has gone to either the 
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Bureau of Reclamation or the various States. As you know, our oil 
and gas leasing and our mineral leasing are the biggest sources of 
revenue. Of that, 3714 percent goes to the States and 5214 percent 
inthe Western States goes to the Bureau of Reclamation, which leaves 
10 percent to the General Fund of the Treasury. But in the Outer 
Continental Shelf leasing, all goes to the Treasury. In our land 
sales only 5 percent goes to the States, and in our mineral leasing other 
than in the Western States, a larger proportion than the 10 percent 
goes into the Treasury. So there has been a very large balance to the 
credit of the Bureau. 

Mr. Norrecu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson. 


INCREASE IN RECEIPTS 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Woozley, I note a very marked increase in the 
receipts of the Bureau starting in the current fiscal year, and I see 
most of that is attributable to mineral leasing on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Can you explain that situation ? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. I might go back a little. In the spring of 
1954 or 1955, we held two sales which brought considerable money 
from bonuses in leasing. About that time a dispute arose between 
the Federal Government and the State of Louisiana as to where the 
boundary of the State was. The law stated that the States would 
manage the lands to their historic boundaries. When we attempted 
to hold a sale in 1956, we were enjoined and the action got into the 
Supreme Court, where it now is. The case was heard on the 12th of 
October before the Supreme Court. We have been collecting royal- 
ties in certain zones which have been placed in an escrow account 
until the Court determines who is actually the owner. 

We had one sale this year off the coast of Florida on the Outer 
Continental Shelf, and that is in escrow. We have a sale scheduled 
now offshore of Louisiana and Texas for the 24th of February, of 
quite a sizable block of land which may run to $100 million in bonuses. 
We expect that the Court will make a determination so we can pro- 
ceed with the transfer of funds which should go into the Federal 
Treasury. That is the reason we anticipate these increased amounts 
for 1960 and 1961. 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LANDS IN DISPUTE 


Mr. Maenuson. What are the lands in dispute? Does it vary in 
different. States ? , 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; it does. It varies with whether it fronts 
the ocean or whether it fronts the gulf. The State of Texas claims 
that when it came into the Union it came in with three leagues or 
tpproximately 1014 miles. Louisiana through legislation has set up 
line that it believes is proper, which we do not think is the coastal 
line, and they want to go 1014 miles beyond that line. 

We had an agreement in order to facilitate the operation pending 
the outcome that we would set up four zones with Louisiana. The 
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first zone would be the 3-mile limit. Anything inside of that, in zone 
1, would be completely under the management of the State. Between 
that and 1014 miles, zone 2, would be jointly administered and the 
funds from any sales in that area would be held in escrow until a de- 
termination were made. Then a line which was claimed by the State 
from 1014 miles farther into the gulf would be zone 8 and there 
again we had agreements in order to lease, and the moneys would be 
placed in escrow. Outside of that line is zone 4. There is no question 
that it is under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, and 
from any leases held there the moneys would go into the Treasury. 
That brie fly is the problem that we face. 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF RECEIPTS IN 1960 


Mr. Magnuson. You expect $100 million revenue from the Outer 
Continental Shelf in 1960. Is this contingent on the Supreme Court 
decision ? 

Mr. Wooztry. We are going to have the sale, Mr. Congressman, 
That represents the part in zone 4 on which there would be no question. 
It will go into the Treasury. 

Mr. Maenuson. I notice the footnote says $150 million anticipated is 
excluded because it is in dispute. Is the $100 million not in dispute! 

Mr. Wooztey. That is right. That is an estimate, of course, but 
that would be in zone 4 and there would be no dispute. It will go into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are these accumulations so they reflect a higher 
level of receipts in these 2 years than has occurred in preceding years! 

Mr. Woozixy. No, I think there will be continuing sales. There is 
a tremendous amount of land still unleased and as the production in- 
creases, we will get increased revenues from royalties. We get 16% 
percent royalties on all production, and I do not anticipate there will 
be any material reduction in future years. 

Mr. Maanuson. What is this bonus system you mentioned ? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. It is considered the same on land, we would say, on 
a known geological structure. Each leasing block offered is leased 
competitively. Our present sale indicates the minimum would be $15 
an acre bid. The royalty is uniform and everybody who bids would 
know that they were going to pay the standard royalty. The differ- 
ence in bids is made up in this bonus, the initial payment. 


RECEIPT DISTRIBUTION TO STATES AND COUNTIES 


Mr. Maanvson. The receipts jumped dramatically from $136 mil- 
lion in 1959 to an estimated $243 million in 1960 and to an estimated 
$268 million in 1961. The amount to be paid to counties, or the 
amount pa id to counties in 1959 was $51,343,000. Despit e a 45-percent 
increase in receipts the payments to States and counties increased only 
from $51 million to $55 million. ITs that because none of the antici- 
pated revenue from the Outer Continental Shelf goes to the States or 
counties? 

Mr. Wooztry. That is correct. There will be some increase that 
will justify this approximately $4 million from our regular activities, 
exclusive of the Outer Continental Shelf. 

The Outer Continental Shelf revenues all go into the Treasury and 
are not shared by the States. 
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REDUCTION IN SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM AND WEED 
CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Magnuson, The soil and moisture conservation program, and 
the weed control program, are being pretty hard hit under this budget, 
especially the weed control program. I presume that these programs 
were conceived by your Bureau and approved by Congress because 
they were thought necessary. 

Let us take the weed control program scheduled to drop from 
$1,068,000 in 1959 to § $591 wr in — 

That is again maybe 40- or 45-percent reduction. 

Is the problem any ns pressing than it was in, let us say, 1959 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Is it safe to assume that these are purely budg- 
etary considerations that led to this proposed cut ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnuson. I take it the same is true of the soil and moisture 
conservation program ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; the need is there. 

Mr. Magnuson. $3,800,000 were budgeted for it in 1959 and only 
$3,252,000 for 1961 after taking a cut in 1960. 

Would it be safe to assume that these problems are increasing in 
seriousness instead of decreasing ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. I do not know whether the “y are increasing or not, 
but certainly there is a job to be done there and we can do it just 
as fast as funds are available. 

If we do not do it, it is not going to get any less. 

Mr. Maenuson. In soil and moisture conservation, the need in- 
creases as additional logging occurs; is that not true? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is not in the logging areas principally. It is in 
the plains and desert areas, erosion control, holding back noxious and 
poisonous weeds from crowding in more in the grazing areas. It is 
erosion control. It isa sav ing of the topsoil. It is protection for small 
towns that are completely surrounded by public lands. That is what 
our soil and moisture program is for. That is, land treatment and 
small water spreading areas that will stop gullies from building into 
canyons and building into washes. 

Mr. MaeNuson. We can assume from this graph of this trend for 
the past years, if it were to be followed for a few years, both the soil 
and moisture program and the weed control program—particularly 
the weed control program—would disappear entirely in a few years. 
We are now down to where the weed control program is cut back 
virtually 50 percent from 1959 and under this budget the soil and 
moisture program is cut back more than $560,000 from what it was 
in 1959, $3.8 million. 

[ think the committee ought to take a close look at these two pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton? 


DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Denton. I notice from your statement that your receipts for 
1961 are estimated at $268,500,000 and that $55 million will be re- 
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turned to the States and counties. Does the $268,500,000 include that 
$55 million, or not? 

Mr..Wooztry. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Denton. How much of the $268,500,000 goes to the Bureau of 
Reclamation ? 

Mr. Wooztry. It would depend on the earnings from mineral ac- 
tivities, oil and gas leasing, royalties, and that sort of thing in the 
Western States. It is 52.5 percent of those receipts which this year 
are approximately $92 million. 

We might consider that almost $51 million will go into the recla- 
mation fund. 

Mr. Denton. Where does the rest go? 

Mr. Wooztey. ona percent of the mineral leasing goes to the States, 
In other words, $38.5 million. A good part of that $ $268 million would 
be from acu on the Outer Continental Shelf and that would go 
directly into the Treasury. The difference, and from lands other 
than the Continental Shelf, would go into the Treasury. 

Mr. Denton. That is what I am trying to get at. Approximately 
$163,500,000 would go into the Treasury from - your operations / 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir; approximately that. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 


Mr. Denton. I notice on page 12 that you have items 19 and 24 and 
those two items are paid for out of the receipts; is that right? 

Mr. Betrne. Items 19 and 24 appearing on page 12 of the commit- 
tee print represent a share of the receipts which are included in our 
estimates. 

The $8 million under item 19 is money which otherwise would have 
been paid to the O. & C. counties under the O. & C. Act. In effect 
Mr. Denron. That. money comes out of the counties’ share? 

Mr. Betrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. That comes out of the $55 million ? 

Mr. Berne. No, this is in addition. to the $55 million. The $55 
million which we show is the amount actually paid to the counties. 
This $8 million is money which would have been paid to the counties 
if not appropriated to the Bureau. 

Mr. Denton. You would then have to take another $9 million off 
that figure of $163 million which would mean that your agency pays 
into the Treasury about $154 million more than you spent? Am I 
right about that ? 

Mr. Berrne. For 1961 our total receipts are estimated at $268,500,000 
and we expect to pay to the counties some $55,600,000. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Berrne. Some $925,000 will be used for range improvements 
and we will transfer to other agencies, principally ‘Agriculture, $3.5 
million largely for mineral leasing on lands administered by that 
agency. We will deposit into the reclamation fund $56 400,000 and 
into miscellaneous receipts, $152 million. 

The money that is deposited in the reclamation fund is the same 
as miscellaneous receipts since that offsets the amount of moneys 
which would have to be appropriated from the general fund. 

Mr. Denton. That leaves a balance of how much that goes into 
the Treasury from your operation ? 
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Mr. Berne. $152 million goes into the miscellaneous receipts 
account. 
OIL LEASING 


Mr. Denton. You spoke about the oil leasing. I guess the royalty 
is one-eighth; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. It is one-eighth on land on the Outer Continental 
Shelf and one-sixth 

Mr. Denton. Do you make those leasings by competitive bidding? 

Mr. Wooztey. We make the ones on the Outer Continental Shelf 
on a competitive basis. On shore leasing, it is done on known geologi- 
eal structure as determined by the Geological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. They are competitive. If it is a wildcat, if they 
know nothing about what the production will be, the first applicant 
who applies is granted a lease. We are presently amending our 
regulations so we have a simultaneous filing period instead of the 
first one who applies, but they are not competitive on wildcat leasing. 

Mr. Denton. Do you make leases for other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, at their request if there is potential drainage. 

Mr. Denton. I would like to ask you about Brackenridge, near 
where I live. I have had a good deal of correspondence about a case 
where some leases were made there. Did you make those or did the 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. WoozLry. We made those leases. 

Mr. Denton. They were competitive ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

The only reason we lease military installations is that usually they 
are on a known structure and being drained by somebody else. In 
order to protect the interests of the Federal Government the Depart- 
ment of Defense may request the Department of Interior to lease the 
lands, so they are usually always competitive. 





AMOUNT REQUESTED OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Denton. Do you have a table in here someplace that shows 
how much you requested of the Budget Bureau and how much the 
Budget Bureau gave you? 

Mr. Wooz.try. No, sir; we do not. 

[ might say that we received about what we requested from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a table you could make available for the 
record on that ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, I suppose we could. Do you want the amount 
we requested of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, and how much they gave you. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Could we make that a part of the record, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Amount requested from the Bureau of the Budget, 1961 estimate, and amount allowed } 


Requested Allowed 


Annual definite appropriations: 





Management of lands and resources----......--.- cmpeniea/ daee bke sae | $24, 592, 000 $24, 475, 000 § 

Construction._.........--- erase SE eaoes uw ameoasnaecaenes 350, 000 | 350, 000 | 
fee ee eee 

TO 2 Ee pL de tid mb inh a wha aeiambnchens maa mee 24, 942, 000 24, 825,000 | 

Annual indefinite appropriations k 

Greboviend Caltiornte grant lands. <.-— << oc. ncsnceacckoncnnsesusecoce 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 

Range improvement_.._._--- Se a ta icc allel a eet aati t 925, 000 | 925, 000 F 
Serna — — 

TG che Es plea Ao ila wil | 8, 925, 000 | 8, 925, 000 

™ etet = : cee ae ee cg Seale | 

Mr. Denton. That is all. : 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen ? 

CURRENT RATE FOR STUMPAGE j 

Mr. Jensen. What are you now receiving for your stumpage? 


Mr. Wooz.iry. It varies, of course, in localities and the type of tim- 
ber we are selling. Our stumpage on the west coast is averaging about 
335 a thousand. 

Mr, Jensen. That is for fir and white pine? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Douglas fir. 

Mr. Jensen. And ponderosa pine? 

Mr. Wooziey. Ponderosa pine, I do not believe would go quite that 
high. | 

Mr. Jensen. How does that compare with last year ? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is higher. 

Mr. Jensen. How much ? 

Mr. Wooziry. I would have to ask Mr. Horne about how much. 

Mr. Horne. About $7 or $8, maybe, because of a difference in com: | 
petition or a better market. 

Mr. Jensen. The market is better ? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 


TIMBER APPRAISAL 


Mr. Jensen. How do you appraise timber anticipating the letting 
of a contract? Do you have some sort of appraisal 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Tell us how you do that. 

Mr. Wooziry. May I have our staff officer explain that, Congres 
man Jensen ¢ 

Would you tell him the procedure for appraisal of timber? 

Mr. Horne. It is much as Mr. Woozley briefly explained earlier. 

We take the end product price—that is, the current selling price of 
the lumber—and the products recovered from the lumber and from 
that we reduce the estimated costs involved in processing the timber, 
cutting the timber, falling, and so forth and the mill processing costs 
That is, all of the costs that are involved in converting the raw ma 
terial into the end product. These cumulative costs are then deducted | 
from the anticipated end product and the resulting figure 1S divided | 
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in half and that becomes the appraised price, the price at which we 


allowed § offer the timber for sale. I might illustrate that. 
bs If the end product price is $100, the processing costs are $50, then 
lowe 


oe’ | the stumpage price would be half of $50, or $25. 

| Mr. Jensen. What is the history of your appraisals compared with 
4, 175,00 | your contract bidding and sales? 
SO) ” Mr. Horne. The bid prices for O. & C. timber are running sub- 
24,825,000 | stantially above the appraised prices at present. 


§, 000, ot | There are, in some specific instances, bids of more than 100 percent 
_— | above appraised prices, depending on the amount of competition. 
om Mr. JeNsEN. One hundred percent above ? 

Tae Mr. Horne. In some instances. Probably the average right now 


' isabout 48 percent, because in western Oregon there is a very intense 
' competitive situation for lumber because of the declining quantity 
' available to them. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do these bidders know what your appraisals are ? 
Mr. Horne. Yes; they do. 


e? Mr. JeNsEN. Would it be natural for them to bid less if they knew 
of tim- | that your appraisal is way low? 
y about Mr. Horne. I am not sure that I understand. 
Mr. Jensen. Would it be natural for bidders to bid less than they 
should if they knew that your appraisals were way low ? - 


Mr. Horne. To the best of our knowledge, our appraisals reflect 
the approximate, fair market value on the basis of current selling 
te that | price of the lumber and current costs of processing. 
_ Mr. Jensen. Yes; but the record shows that you appraise far below 
the value that the buyer feels the timber is worth. 

Mr. Horne. Well, the value for a particular operator might be 
considerably higher than for another operator. He may be more effi- 
such. cient and closer to the timber, or for any number of reasons. 
neom | Mr. Jensen. Yes; but I am inclined to think that your appraisal 

| system needs an overhauling. 

Mr. Wooztrey. Mr. Horne, if I might interject here, we have periods 
of time when there are no bidders at the appraised price. It depends 

a lot on the current market. 
In 1957, we had close to 100 million board feet of timber offered for 
sale that nobody made a bid on. It depends a lot on the market that 
letting | this man may have for the particular product at the particular time. 
Mr. Jensen. You did not get hurt too much because the next year, 
no doubt, vou got more money than you would have gotten the year 

before. 

ngress | Mr. Wooziey. We held it and were able to sell it. I think 80 per- 
cent of our sales, taking it all the way through, are bought at the ap- 


re praised price outside of the Oregon and California. 

lier, We are talking about a particular area here in these Oregon and 
price of | California lands. 

d from Mr. Jensen. What is the difference between the procedures of the 


timber,| Bureau of Land Management and the Forest. Service procedure in the 

1g costs. sale of timber ? 

aw ma? Mr. Woozrey. I think that as far as the determination of the vol- 

educted> "me of timber that is on the land is the principal difference. We 

divided! ‘Tuise our trees standing and set the estimate of volume on the 
| Standing trees. This encourages a person to take out trees that he j 
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otherwise would not. He pays for that tree, whether he takes it out 
or not, and Forest Service sales are usually in larger blocks. The 
timber comes out over one partic ular road and they have scalers who 

scale these logs with a decimal C Scribner rule and they put down the 
scale of the logs which we think encourages people to leave every de- 
cayed log that they can in the woods, unless they are properly super- 
vised. This is the principal difference. 

Mr. Jenrsn. That tree then reverts back to the Government? A 
purchaser of that tree does not cut it? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; unless he is required to cut it through mark- 
ing. Sometimes they mark the trees that you are to take. You 
a it and if they must take it and it is marked for that, they 
take it, but every decadent tree or marginal tree becomes a hazard, 
either is or bug hazard, if it is left there. We like to encourage those 
types of trees to be taken out and utilized, if possible. 

I think that is the principal difference. I think Mr. Horne might 
elaborate on our appraisal methods a little. 

Mr. Horne. Our appraisal is kept current, Congressman, and we 
use automatic data processing techniques on prices through IBM data 
processing machines, which keep the current market price of lumber 
of various and sundry grades so that we can adjust our end product 
valte very quickly to keep it current so as to reflect the current selling 
price of these products as they go up and down the market according 
to market demands. 

Mr. Jensen. Did I understand you to say that vou had a 50 percent 
markup?’ Will you explain that ? z 

Mr. Wooztry. Roughly, as Mr. Horne pointed out, if your end prod- 
uct brings $100, let us say, and your costs of operation we use for a 
basis comes to $50, we split the other $50. 

Mr. Jensen. Yousplit the other $50? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

That is a margin of profit cost of marketing that we do not have in 
our appraisals, but the actual cost of taking this tree from the standing 
tree and putting it on the shelf is taken into consideration in this $50. 
There are other intangible costs and that is why we split the difference 
there 50-50. 

Mr. Jensen. You are more liberal in that respect than Forest Serv- 
ice. T understand they have about 15 to 20 percent markup, as we 
term it. 

Mr. Wooziry. I could not say, but I do know this: In spite of some 
of the differences we have, the prices paid and actually returned to the 
Federal Treasury from the two types of sales are approximately the 
same. 

Mr. Jensen. They are? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. There are some differences technically. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT LAND IN ALASKA 


How many acres of land does the U.S. Government now own in 
Alaska after statehood ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Actually the State has not gotten around to selecting 
but very little of the 1: ind so when you say the U.S. Government you 
mean the Bureau of Indian Affairs and National I Parks? 
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Mr. Jensen. Yes, all of that. 

Mr. Woozitry. We can furnish it for the record. It is 360 million 
acres. 

Mr. JENSEN. Give us that. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. There is less than 1 percent in private and State 
ownership. 

Mr. Jensen. Give us the entire picture. 

Mr. Woozuiry. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Acreage owned by the U.S. Government in the State of Alaska, June 80, 1958 


Department of the Interior: Acres 
SUPORTE OL TARE MONGROIRONG. one ok oo rtiwrctitowesceue $21, 527, 660 
PUGEAGRUAMAL EGE Te TV OG i se a sm tees ccc 6, 911, 212 
eee: NES PETROS So bls Seika rene lbh a ectlca 4, 972 
Wage BG: Wei te: NOrtICGs oars ede ee oe ES 7, 826, 392 
BRR. OL SCION AIG IR ioe an andi wei oabieeee eee, 1, 271, 802 
PMNS CN oe rete aac ce an cla a ncaa 30, 955 
Total, Department’ of ‘the Interfor......~...... U0... 337, 572, 993 
U.S. Forest Service, Department of Agriculture__.._._.__..._______ 20, 742, 314 
Department of Defense_____- i ae hla a ceca alec ite act emeea ie ell, 2, 258, 060 


WO SN ns teen ace chests i a ie I ea 165, 321 


joéwba cust geil Re ake eld ea wees 360, 738, 688 
HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Jensen. How many helicopters does the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement now own? 

Mr. Wooziry. We do not own any. 

Mr. Jensen. You still hire your firefighting helicopters and air- 
planes ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Not all airplanes. We have some airplanes. 

Mr. Jensen. Generally speaking, that is true? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you still think it is cheaper and as effective as if 
you owned your own helicopters ? 

Mr. Wooziry. We have had very good cooperation from the Army 
on contracting of airplanes or helicopters. We feel that it is just 
as economical and just as efficient as owning them. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope that you are right ‘but I cannot see it. I al- 
ways felt that if you had helicopters of your own right on the job, 
close to the place where you anticipate fires, that you could get there 
quic ker. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


What is the personnel picture? How many people are you re- 
questing funds for in fiscal 1961? 

Mr. Woozitry. Mr. Beirne, would you give that? 
Mr. Berne. We are requesting funds for 2,563 permanent posi- 
tions, 

Mr. Jensen. Temporary ? 

Mr. Berrne. Temporary? That varies. We will have a high of 
possibly 600 at the maximum during the height of the field season. 
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Mr. Jensen. Where do you get those people? 

Mr. Berenr. Usually right in the neighborhood of the field opera- 
tions w aa -h are in the West and through. Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. The temporary employees are not civil service em- 
ea 

Mr. Beirne. No. 

Mr. JeNseN. You hire them as you need them ? 

Mr. Berrne. You hire them as you need them. You might have 600 
this week and then 400 next week, depending upon operations. 

Mr. Jensen. How does this 2,563 figure compare with fiscal year 
1960? 

Mr. Bremner. There will be an increase of 31 positions. 


REDUCTION IN SOIL AND MOISTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Why the reduction in the soil and moisture program! 

Mr. Wooziry. That is difficult to explain, Congressman. We rec: 
ognize that the need is there and we recognize that the program is 
successful, but in attempting to balance the operations the best that 
we can do in the light of available funds, it was reduced. 

Mr. Jensen. That is one place where I question the advisability of 
reducing, when that program, in my candid opinion, is probably the 
most important part of the whole Bureau of Land Management activ- 
ity. If we do not conserve the soil, one fine day we will have no soil 
to conserve and it will all be gone on these public lands. We have done 
a pretty bad job of holding this topsoil. Ido not want to spend money 
where it is not necessary, but when you take money away from soil 
and moisture, I cannot see it. I think you had better take another 
look at that before we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 


PELLET SEEDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. I just want to say a few words now about this pellet 
seeding program we had in effect a number of years ago. I am now 
again thoroughly convinced the only way we are going to get the seeds 
on these mountains and much of this great Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment area into grass and vegetation is in this way. As I said, I have 
taken another ood look at it and I have talked with a number of 
people who would like to testify that it was a good program. 

If you do not get many acres seeded, it could cost a lot of money. 
I know that you are seeding from the air with ordinary seed, but a 
lot of that is picked up by the birds and rodents, where they do not 
pick up a pellet that has rodent repellant in it, and it also has fertilizer 
in it to start the seed growing wherever it falls. 

I shall never quit feeling that the only way we are ever going to 
get that desert made green is through the pellet seeding program. 

Mr. Wooztry. You recall a year ago we discussed this when Dr. 
Adams was in your office, Congressman, and I told you at that time 
and once later that if the doctor would contact me and tell me wher 
these areas were, and the persons I should contact, I would personally 
study that. That still goes. If Dr. Adams will accompany me and 
introduce me to these people and will show me the seedings, I will 
be glad to listen to him. 
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Mr. Jensen. He cannot show them to you now because the grass 
came up in most every area where it was used, but after it was up a 
few inches, the ranchers turned their cattle and sheep on it and they 
ate it up. I can understand why a rancher does not like to put up 
fences or herd his cattle away from those areas that have been seeded. 
It is quite expensive, but it is not too expensive when you can seed 
thousands of acres and hold it in there. Even if you only get a few 
seeds every few square yards, in a very few years you will have a 
heavy stand of grass. That is what we are up against and Dr. Adams 
cannot show you anything now because it has all been grazed. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Jensen, whois Dr. Adams? 

Mr. Jensen. He is the man who got this idea of putting a seed 
into a pellet that would dissolve and seed it from an airplane. 

Mr. Magnuson. Does he manufacture them ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. He did, but I have no interest in Dr. Adams, except 
that 1 am thoroughly convinced that it is the only way we will ever 
get, this desert green. 

Mr. Wooztey. Of course, Congressman Jensen, I agree that we 
should try all of these things. You realize that a few years ago 
some money was earmarked for pellet seeding. We had a program 
of three or four areas in Idaho, I believe, and worked with the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. ‘They are constantly testing them. Ye ou, 
as well as I, have seen those reports but we have not seen the report 
for this year yet. However, those reports are not encouraging and 
I know that you have seen the report of the Agricultural Research 
Service on our pellet seeding, both where we prepared the soil and 
where it has been seeded without preparation. Certainly, I am not 
against the idea if we can find a feasible way to do it. 

Mr. Jensen. Years ago when we had this program underway, I 
had pictures of the land before it was seeded and after it was seeded 
and there the grass was 6 and 8 inches high and about almost as 
thick as the hair on a dog’s back, and then they turned the cattle 
on it and I have letters in my file from people who said that is exactly 
what happened. They are good substantial people. 


GRAZING FEES 


What are your grazing fees for cattle and sheep now ? 
Mr. Wooziey. Tw enty-two cents an animal unit now. 
Mr. JensEN. It has come up pretty good. 

Mr. Wooziey. It was 12 cents in 1953. 

Mr. Jensen. For sheep ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Five sheep equal one cow. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS 


Mr. Jensen. Are you trading much Bureau of Land Management 
land for State-owned land ? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Not to any great extent; no, sir. 

We have an exchange program in New Mexico and Arizona to some 
extent, but most. of our exchanges are private exchanges now. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it not to the Government’s advantage where you 
have checkerboard land—that is, State land and Bureau of Land 
Management land and private land—is it not to the advantage of the 
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Government and to the State to get this land traded so that they will 
not have these checkerboard land areas ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. Occasionally it is, but the longer land 
patterns exist, the more difficult it is to exchange. Up in Congress. 
man Magnuson’s country, where you have timber roads and odd see- 
tions of privately owned land, and even sections of Federal land, and 
you make an effort to exchange one for the other, somebody feels that 
he is being discriminated against and you get a protest. We havea 
tremendous time setting values where one parcel of land is cut over 
and the other still exists in its native state. 

Mr. Jensen. But it could be done and it takes some time to work it 
out with the States? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And with the Bureau of Land Management and the 
private owner. 

These checkerboard areas are pretty difficult to administer; are they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; they are, although in grazing the person 
who owns the adjoining land is the licensee of the Federal land in most 
instances. He isthe man who has been using it. 

We have had a problem, I would like to tell you about, particularly 
in the State of Arizona where people have attempted to make ex- 
changes on these checkerboard lands. They have bought railroad 
lands in northern Arizona which fit in with our grazing program and 
attempted to exchange those for land down near “Tucson and Phoenix 
and those fast-growing towns. Naturally, the land down there is 
increasing in value in an explosive manner where they can find 


water, so it has caused some problems. In fact, one of the Congress- 
men—lI believe it is Congressman Moss and his committee—is now 
looking into our appraisals because of the explosive valuation of 
these lands changing hands. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. JeNsEN. You mention where they can find water. You know 
that there is no better way to hold water that falls from the heavens 
than through soil conservation and water conservation programs. 

Mr. Wooztry. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. There you hold the water pretty close to where it 
falls, and it seeps into the ground and raises your water table. That 
is the main reason in those dry areas why you should retain every 
drop of water that falls from the heavens. It is liquid gold and to let 
it rush off to the sea is criminal, in my book, when water is so pre- 
cious. That, is why I question the reduction you have made in the 
soil and moisture program. I cannot see it. 


HOMESTEADING 


Is there any homesteading going on ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes; principally in Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. I know; but I mean here in the United States. 

Mr. Wooztxy. Yes; there is some, but homesteading is at a pretty 
low ebb. The land has been pretty well selected and there are not 
many parcels able to sustain a family on 160 acres. We do have 
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other entries, such as desert land entries providing 320 acres if a 
person can secure a water supply as irrigation for the land. 

Mr. Jensen. Would there be any point in setting aside 5 meta 
acres of Bureau of Land Management land for homesteading 

Mr. Wooztry. We do this through classification. 

Mr. Jensen. I am thinking about the boy who will not stay on 
the farm and who cannot buy a farm in the farming areas of this 
Nation because they are too expensive. They are not only too ex- 
pensive to buy, but to stock them and buy this expensive machinery 
is too much. Right now it costs not less than $15,000 to buy imple- 
ments for an average sized farm of about 160 acres. Few of the 
young fellows have ‘that kind of money nor can they borrow that 
kind of money, so I am wondering if we cannot work out some kind 
of a proposition whereby these young farmers who want to farm, who 
want to stay on the farms, can homestead to their adv: antage. 

Will you look into that? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. There are all kinds of young men in the Middle West 
and South who want very much to stay on the farm but who cannot 
do it because of the cost of setting up a farming enterprise. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. You are certainly right. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Department of the Interior have a program, as you know, 
and when they open a new project, veterans have been given pref- 
erence. They have been more or less subsidized, so to speak, in getting 
this land. The problem of developing water is an expensive one, as 
you well know, so that the person with little or no finances still has 
difliculty doing this even if he gets the land free. The development of 
water will run from $17.000 to $20 000 for a well in California or Ari- 
zona. Then you have to get your irrigation system, level the land, 
and it is an expensive oper ation, regardless, Congressman. 

Mr. Jensen. You know, if a good farm boy ‘had 320 acres of land 
where possibly three-fourths of it could be dry farming and the rest 
irrigation farming, or where it was possible to get water from wells 
or from an irrigation project, he would have a ood chance of making 
a living and making good money, because with 50, 40, or even 30 acres 
of irrigated land that raises vegetables, that is a big paying crop. 

I think we should be w orking on this and wor king hard on it. See 
if you cannot come up with something on that. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 


FOREST FIRES 


Mr. Jensen. What is the forest fire picture ? 

Mr. Wooztry. It started out pretty bad in Alaska. We had more 
fires in a short period of time up there, beginning in May, June, and 
early July, but fortunately we got some rains which helped us. 

In the Western States this year we had quite a bit of growth in our 
forests and on our foothills and down in the nee: Western Oregon, 
Idaho, and northern Nevada had a real bad fire y 

Mr. Jensen. Will you furnish for the recor “ a eae word picture 
of the forest fire situation as it exists in fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. As compared to fiscal year 1959 and 5 years back ? 
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Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Just to see if we are getting any place with this 
terrific, costly, fire problem. 

Mr. Wooziry. We have the States and communities working on it, 
the keep green committees, junior chambers of commerce, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and it is very helpful. A good part of our 
fires have not been man-caused but caused by lightning. A lot of 
those are pretty unpredictable. We do have a fire-rating system now 
as to whether, or where, they are likely to occur, but we will give you 
the picture. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


FrrE SUPPRESSION. BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 1954-59 


The Bureau by force account protects approximately 367 million acres of 
range and forest lands of which 225 million are located in Alaska against fire, 
Also, contracts are negotiated with other agencies for the protection of, and fire 
suppression on, approximately 6 million acres additional of public domain and 
O. & C, lands. 

While the fire situation in Alaska has been somewhat less severe during the 
1959 fire season than prior years, the other States had a more severe season 
than previously. This was especially true in Colorado, Arizona, and portions of 
Nevada and Oregon where early matured fuels, drought conditions, high tem- 
peratures, and a preponderance of dry lightning storms combined to give these 
areas a very severe fire season. 

The Bureau has made greater use of chemical retardants and aircraft for 
detection and suppression than ever before. Cooperative arrangements with the 
U.S. Weather Bureau and the U.S. Forest Service in fire-weather forecasting 
has made possible a greater state of readiness to meet emergency conditions. 
Firefighting efficiency is also being improved as a result of the development of 
fire danger rating techniques for various condition combinations such as fuel 
types, weather, terrain, etc. 

Complete figures for the 1959 calendar year fire season are not available as 
yet; however, preliminary data indicates a reduction from the 6s7-acre average- 
sized fire in 1958, 

The following table summarizes the number of fires and acres burned during 
the past 5 calendar years and obligations incurred in the related fiscal years. 
Data for 1959 is estimated as of October 31. 





Calendar year Fiscal year 
— — a: Se. - 
Year | Number of | Acreage Estimated Suppression 
| fires burned damage cost 

1954 —— 3 829 | $3, 559, 073 | $438, 461 
1955_- cee es sed eS es nD oe 570 616, 226 | 522, 845 
71056.... : : ae 796 1, O81, 012 374, 916 
1957 : j pebeanun 1, 230 | |} 11,053, 783 823, 608 
1958__ a : : 1, 359 | 933, 796 | 3, 940, 523 2, 598, 990 
1959 addi ook 1,191 | 1,019, 270 | 4, 235, 154 2, 864, 718 


IHLOMESTEADING IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. Also furnish for the record the picture of homestead- 
ing in Alaska. 

Mr. Wooztry. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The major activity under the homestead laws today is in the State of Alaska. 
During the 1959 fiscal year 1,092 homestead entries were allowed, comprising 
130,967 acres. During the same fiscal year 111 patents, comprising 1,479 acres, 
were issued. There were pending as of December 31, 1959, 1,590 unclosed 
homestead applications. 
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As most of the better farmland of the State has been taken up prior to state- 
hood the possibilities of a successful homestead venture today becomes less each 
year. 


Mr. .JeNsEN. You have quite a lot of homesteading, or you did have, 
down in the southern Kenai Peninsula area and I know that is the best 
farming area in Alaska, They struck some oil down there, as I re- 
member. Can you give us a word picture of that ? 

Mr. Wooz.iry. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The Kenai Peninsula is within the Anchorage Land Office District. This land 
office has the bulk of the homestead applications and entries. As of December 
31, 1959, there were 1,185 unclosed homestead applications and during the 1959 
fiscal year there were 912 entries allowed, comprising 109,440 acres. 

As the homestead law does not provide for the disposition of mineral lands, 
it was not until the act of March 8, 1922 (42 Stat. 415; 48 U.S.C., 376, 377) that 
lands mineral in character could be patented. However, this act limits the 
patenting of mineral lands to lands known to contain workable coal, oil, or gas 
or that may be valuable for coal, oil, or gas providing the named mineral or 
minerals are reserved to the United States. 

Because of the discovery of oil in Alaska and the classification of certain 
areas aS mineral in character entrymen have been required to waive the oil and 
gas or coal as the case may be in order to comply with the limited patent pro- 
vision of the act of March 8, 1922. Many of the entrymen have appealed the 
decision requiring the waiver and there is presently pending in Congress H.R. 
64830 and S. 1670 to provide for the granting of mineral rights in certain home- 
stead lands in the State of Alaska. 


EMPLOYEES IN ALASKA 


Mr. JENSEN. How many people does the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment employ in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Wooziey. I do not know if we have the exact number. 

Mr. JENSEN. Furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Wooztry. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Employees in Alaska, Dec. 81, 1959 


Permanent positions waa tn as kee ahpkted ald bbe ead blo bk eke 281 
Temporary employment - eR een de : oe 10 
TOR... nea nares igen ; ; 291 


Mr. Maenvson. Dr. Fenton ? 


ZONING OF OuTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Mr. Fenton. I have one or two questions for clarification. 

I believe you mentioned something about the zoning of the Outer 
Continental Shelf. Just what are the legal aspects of going beyond 
the 3-mile limit 4 

Mr. Woozirey. As I understand it, Dr. Fenton, when the Outer 
Continental Shelf Act was enacted, it gave the States the right to 
manage and exploit the lands out to their historic boundaries. The 
question comes up: What were their historic boundaries? Was it on 
the day of admission? In the State of Texas they claim 1014 miles, 
wd in the State of Louisiana they claim 101% miles. What is the 
boundary ¢ 

We have made surveys along with the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and Mr. Clements might help me here. 
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As for the low waterline for the State of Louisiana, we could not 
agree whether it was 3 miles or 1014 miles. The State established a 
line they called the Perez line and measure from there. In order to fa- 
cilitate leasing when the Suez problem was facing us and to allow those 
who had leases out there to develop them, we entered into a coopera- 
tive agreement with the State and the Supreme Court to set up a pro- 
cedure for exploration. We mutually agreed that the first 3 miles 
out would be under the complete jurisdiction of the State and then 
there are two areas; one out to 1014 and then beyond that to this Perez 
line that would be zones 2 and 3. The money from these zones would 
be kept in escrow. Outside of that line we would have zone 4. We 
would be the unquestioned managers there. 

The case was in the Supreme Court on the 12th of October. The 
only agreement we have is with the State of Louisiana. We have no 
agreements with any other States. 

We are now contemplating an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia and there, again, there is some difference as to where the line 
is. The State of California maintains that a small group of islands 
is the shoreline and we have taken the position that it is on the inside 
of the bay and that it would be 3 miles around each of those islands. 

We are in a state of negotiation, let us say, with some of the States 
but we have reached agreement with Florida pretty well and have 
held a sale down there. However, inasmuch as Florida was brought 
into the Supreme Court action, that, too, is held in abeyance. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if you could insert in the record a descrip- 
tion of the legal aspects of the Outer Continental Shelf and also with- 
in those various zones you described, the number of oil-producing 
wells we have. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. And the return from them ? 

Mr. Wooztry. The return will be quite a sizable operation but I 
think maybe we can get that from the Geological Survey. We will 
do our best to get that for you. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The controversy in the matter of the Outer Continental Shelf hinges largely 
on the legal interpretation of the boundaries of the several States in the Pacific 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and to a lesser extent, the Atlantic Ocean. By the 
Submerged Lands Act of May 22, 1953 (67 stat. 29), the seaward boundary of 
any State admitted subsequent to the formation of the Union, was fixed at 
geographical miles distant from its coastline or to its historical boundaries 
asserted by constitutional provision, statute or otherwise, if such boundaries ex 


tend bevond the 3-mile line. 

The States of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida, have asserted that 
their historical boundaries extend into the gulf varying distances in excess of 
the basic 3-mile limitation. The Supreme Court of the United States is now 
considering the question as to what constitutes the boundaries of those States 
in the Gulf of Mexico, arguments on the question having been heard by the 
Court last October. There is also controversy, particularly as to California ané 
Louisiana. as to what constitutes the coastline from which to measure fhe 
proper distance into the Pacific Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico to locate the Stalt 
boundary. 

As to California. the State insists that the coastline encompasses the chal: 
nel islands in the San Pedro and Santa Barbara Channels; California claim 
that the State boundary is 3 geographic miles seaward from the line & 
compassing those islands whereas the United States contends that the Stal 
boundary is 3 geographic miles from the coast of the mainland and that 
each of these channel islands has its own belt of State land 3 geographit 
miles in width surrounding the island. ‘ Louisiana has claimed that its boundat! 
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not is 3 leagues (9 geographic miles) from the coastline and by act of its legisla- 
ture in 1954, it detined an artificial line in the Gulf of Mexico as being its 
ed a coastline. These questions must be resolved by the Court. 
> fa- On October 12, 1956, the United States and the State of Louisiana, by the 
hose Secretary of the Interior and the State mineral board, respectively, agreed 
to certain conditions which would permit the development of the mineral re- 
era- sources on the Outer Continental Shelf; that agreement had the concurrence of 
pro- the Attorneys General of the United States and the State of Louisiana. Briefly, 
niles that agreement set up four zones in the Gulf of Mexico, as follows: 
then (a) Zone No. 1, comprising the area lying seaward of and within 3 geo- 
orez graphie miles of the physical coastline which the United States contends to be 
the proper coastline of the State. 
ould (b) Zone No. 2, comprising the area extending seaward from zone No. 1 toa 
We line 3 marine leagues from the physical coastline of the State. 
(c) Zone No. 3, comprising the area extending seaward from the outer bound- 
The ary of zone No. 2 to the seaward boundary of the State of Louisiana as fixed 
and defined by Act No. 33 of the Louisiana Legislature of 1954. 
ve no (d) Zone No. 4, comprising all that portion of the Outer Continental Shelf 
lying seaward from the seaward boundary of zone No. 3. 
Cali- Under that agreement, the State of Louisiana has exclusive jurisdiction in 
» line the leasing and development of the resources within zone 1. In zone 2, the leas- 
ing and development of the resources of the seabed is to be done jointly by 
lands the States and the United States with the proceeds from such leasing and de- 
nside velopment impounded by the United States until the questions in dispute have 
lands. been settled. The leases in zone 3, which were outstanding at the date of agree- 
States ment, would be continued with the income from such leases being impounded 
in the Treasury pending settlement of the dispute. Beginning 1 year after the 
have effective date of the agreement, the Secretary of the Interior, or his delegate, 
ought might grant new leases in zone 3, with the concurrence of the State of Louisiana 
a, and the proceeds from such leases will likewise be impounded. In zone 4, 
scrip- the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction in the leasing and develop- 
ae ment of the mineral resources. 
with: This agreement is to remain in effect until the controversy between the United 
lucing States and the State of Louisiana over the extent of the rights of the respective 
parties has been finally adjudicated. 

The number of producing wells by zones, including those capable of produc- 
tion but presently shut-in are shown in the tabulation which follows. Statistics 
on zone 1 are not included since zone 1 is under the exclusive jurisdiction of 

but I the State. 
e will § —___ 7 seat ponent s ceinial 
Zone | Producing | Shut-in wells | Total wells | Bore holes 
wells 
—--—— - - —| -- -| - 
largely Fy ei ae is Ee baat 594 214 | 808 590 
» Pacific | UW boas 310 109 419 257 
By the f /V--- pduteesnddeamoece 133 | 94 | 227 162 
a ee eS ote ivieeiceel 1,037 | 417 | 1, 454 1, 009 
ced ato | | 
andaries 
aries ex The term “well” as used in this tabulation refers to a tubing string through 
Which a particular formation produces oil and/or gas at the surface. “Bore- 
ted that hole” refers to the hole drilled to discover the oil or gas in one or more forma- 
xcess ff tions. A borehole includes one or more wells depending on the number of tubing 
; is now} strings through which production is obtained at the surface. 
se States Receipts from Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas leases through December 
d by the) 31, 1959, total $449,676,329 of which $242,599,671 is impounded pending decision 
rnia - of the Supreme Court in settlement of the dispute. 
sure 


State , 
the St COLLECTION OF RECEIPTS FROM OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 





the chat: 


t . Mr. Fenron. That was another thing I was going to ask. Who 
ia claims = £ : 








vine @} “as the jurisdiction over the collection of the funds out of these 
the Stat} projects, Geological Survey or the Bureau of Land Management? 
and thi Mr. Woozixry. It is a joint venture. When we go to make a lease 
eographit 
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this is on a known geological structure. If their technicians det ter- 
mine that it is, we lease it competitively. We hold the lease, collect 
the bonus and rentals, and when production actually beging, let us 
say, the meter reader is the Geological Survey. They are “the techni- 
cians and they determine the produe tion. If it is on a pro-rata basis, 
they determine the proration, and they collect and then turn over to 
us the amounts collected for production and we actually make the 
disposition to the Treasury. In effect, we are the ones who keep the 
books, who make the leases, who service the leases, but when they 
are in production, the Geological Survey is the one who determines 
conservation measures, and so forth. 
Mr. Fenton. Just one other small item. 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFITS 


On page 6 of the justifications under “General administration,” 
you show an increase of $11,100 to provide for employee health bene: 
fits. Then on page 7 you tell us that the dese ‘ription can be found on 
page 42, but I do - not see any statement regarding what that increase 
is for. 

Mr. Wooztry. Mr. Beirne, will you explain to Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Berrne. Doctor, the $11,100 is to cover the Government’s con- 
tribution to the health insurance plan that becomes effective July 1 

Mr. Fenton. That runs across the board ? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Macneson. Mr. Thomson ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Director, how much of this overall increase is 
for Alaska? Your overall budget is increased by how much over 
last year? 

Mr. Wooztey. It has decreased $177,000. 


INCREASE FOR ALASKA 


Mr. Tomson. Thank vou for the correction. 

Is there any increase for Alaska? I notice there is one item for 
$400,000 and so forth. 

Mr. Wooztry. The main item is $200,000 for fire presuppression in 
Alaska. 

Mr. TuHomson. How about the cadastral survey ? 

Mr. Wooztry About the same as last year. 

Mr. Tomson. Has not the net effect of Alaska’s coming into the 
Union been to reduce your operations in all other States / 

Mr. Wooziry. It was last year, to some extent, in the selection pro- 
gram, but there is little increase in that for this year 

To meet the State selection program, I think there was some em 
phasis given to Alaska. 

Mr. THomson. That continues? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, on lands and minerals it does. 
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EFFECT OF ALASKA STATEHOOD ON PROGRAM IN OTHER STATES 





Mr. THomson. We will get around to that in a little more detail 
later, but I wonder if you would furnish for the record what the effect 
has been in other public land States by Alaska’s admission into the 
Union, insofar as a reduction or increase in the funds expended on 
their public lands and management is concerned / 

Mr. Wooz.try. Yes, but over what period of time / 

Mr. Tuomson. It just came into the Union last year, so it would not 
be difficult. 

Mr. Wooziry. Just the past year / 

Mr. Tomson. Since their admission. 

Mr. Wooztry. All right. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Subsequent to the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, funds were 
provided by supplemental and regular appropriation to provide for the addi- 
tional workload. The only effect on the other public land States was the trans- 
fer of certain experienced personnel to provide necessary technical assistance to 
the expanded programs in Alaska. 


GRAZING FEES 


Mr. THomson. On grazing fees, 1 notice that the estimate is for an 
increase Of almost $200,000. Is that not predicated upon the cost of 
livestock ¢ 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TuHomson. Who in your Department told you that livestock 
sules money and money obtained from sales of livestock went up this 
vear ¢ 

Mr. Wooz.ry. ne Agricultural Marketing Service indicated that 
it has gone up. I do not think we have the figures yet. 

Mr. ‘Tuomson. We know that the price of livestock’ is way down. 
I sold some cows for $100 and was darn lucky to get that. That 
looks to me like pretty fuzzy work. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. We will not know what it is until we get the report 
from the Agricultural Marketing Service. However, it is estimated 
that the total during the year is about 2 cents above what it was the 
year previous. 

Mr. Tuomson. I wish that we could get to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. Every report I read from them from now on says it 
is going to continue downward. I do not think that isso. The fact is 
though that calves were off 4 to 5 cents this year, cows off about 5 
cents, and lamb and mutton way down. 

Mr. Wooziry. It will be based on their report. 

Mr. Tuomson. This is not going to be the basis for any supple- 
mental, you promise ¢ 

Mr. Wooziry. No: not on that. 


SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS AND RENTALS 


Mr. Tuomson. On your sales of public lands you estimate that is 
yoing to goup. Are you going to increase the amount of public land 
you sell ? 
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Mr. Wooziry. That depends upon the demands of the public. I 
think that probably small tracts, industrial sites, recreational sites, 
will increase, but I think prices will increase, too. 

Mr. Tromson. I think this might be a good point to ask you a few 
questions about that. 

In the first place, has your land inventory gone up or down in the 
past year as to the total number of acres of public land ? 

Mr. Woozitry. We would have to find that out. There is some 
restoration from withdrawals coming back to the public domain and 
usually our patents run about 300 000 or 400,000 acres a year. 

Mr. Tromson. Did you acquire any lands by purchase? 

Mr. Wooztry. No. 

Mr. THomson. Congressman Jensen referred to the Moss commit- 
tee activities in the State of Arizona. Were you in any way respon- 
sible for the order that went out directing that we stop all sales of 
public lands? 

Mr. Wooztery. I might just point out what happened, Congressman. 

The Secretary received a letter from Congressman Dawson suggest- 
ing that we take no further action until they had a chance to ‘Took 
at. our operations, and saying that Congressman Moss would be in 
charge of the committee to take a look at that. When Congressman 
Moss wrote the Secretary he also suggested it, and the Secretary said, 
“If you request it, we will give consideration to closing down.” He 
did request it and the Secretary asked me to have the Bureau stop 
any final disposition of land on which appraisals were a factor. As far 
as my doing that, I did what the Secretary asked. 


APPRAISALS FOR OTHER THAN GRAZING 


Mr. Tuomson. With regard to the appraisals for other than graz- 
ing, what is your procedure or what is the thinking of the Bureau of 
Land Management if a company wants to come in to, let us say, the 
Kemmerer, Wyo., area, which is close to your former home, and you 
are familiar with the type of land, and they have in mind an industrial 
type of operation. What are the elements you think ought to go into 
the appraisal of that for the purpose of a company acquiring that 
land ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Let me give you a little background: I was an 
appraiser for the Federal land bank in Spokane at one time and we 
made appraisals on the earning capacity of the land. Our appraisal 
was on what an average operator could afford to pay, based on 
the earnings of the land. 

When I came here I asked the Solicitor and I have a statement from 
the Solicitor saying that the fair market value of land is the deter- 
mining factor. 

Mr. THomson. That is legal mumbojumbo: is it not? 

Mr. Wooztry. As far as I am concerned, it is legal. 

Mr. THomson. You can legally define it further by saying that 
the fair market value is a price at which the land would change hands, 
assuming a willing purchaser and a willing seller. 

Mr. Wooztry. That is the crux of it. In other words, a willing 
buyer and a willing seller, neither under duress. We take into account 
many factors, such as the distance from the market, but the main 
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thing is, what are people paying for like land in this locality at this 
time ! 

Mr. Tomson. Our time is a little bit short but I do want to get 
one other item in here as a matter of record. 

Your appraiser out in Wyoming appraised some of that land and 
because the company was going to come in and save the Government 
some money in the way of coal research and in looking for ways to 
make coking coal out of the coal in that area, they came up with an 
appraisal figure initially of $50 an acre. When asked why, they 
said it was because there was coal there; then there is also private 
water that is being developed; and, No. 3, there was going to be power 
there in a year or two, because the Utah Power Co. had projected a 
plant for construction in the area. 

I asked them for a report on all of the public lands in Wyoming 
with a value of $50 an acre, or more, and subsequently they reduced 
that appraisal to in the neighborhood of $25 on the basis of a smaller 
tract, and for other reasons. 

I would like to have that report you will prepare include all lands 
in the State of Wyoming, that is, public lands other than those lands 
you hold for special purposes, with a value of $25 per acre or more. 

Frankly, if other people are paying taxes on land of $7 to $10 in 
value, I think these $25 lands, if any, should bear their fair share of 
the tax load. 

(The material referred to was supplied to the committee. ) 

Mr. Tuomson. The other thing we might get into for the record is 
that these appraisers, and certainly the Bureau of Land Management, 
had not thought this thing through at all, when discussing the situa- 
tion we were in Casper, Wyo. Where this is important, I might say 
to the members of the committee, is if they have an appraisal like 
this they are not going to sell any land, therefore, no income—it had 
further implications as far as Federal tax collections are concerned, 
and so forth. 

Anyway, just south of us in Casper, where we were meeting, in the 
area of Glenrock, Wyo., where they already have the power, they have 
a nice water supply from the North Platte River and coal with less 
overburden and in addition also have oil and gas in that area, we have 
to acquire a substantial acreage of private lands for interstate high- 
way purposes; I just wondered if the Bureau of Land Management 
would ask the Government to pay the potential value of those grazing 
lands for industrial purposes if all of those factors were present, plus 
additional favorable factors? 

Mr. Wooztry. In answer to your question, I think with each particu- 
lar tract of land the appraisal has to be based on its own peculiar 
things. It must be based on peculiar characteristics and the use to 
which the land will be put. That isa factor, certainly. 

Mr. Tromson. That is not the law. Otherwise, we would have to 
pay for the value for highway purposes for that grazing land. 

Mr. Wooztry. If the Government is acquiring the land there would 
be no payment at all, of course. 

Mr. TrHomson. Have you not read the due process clause of the 
Constitution ? 

Mr. Wooziry. If it is a Federal highway proposed to be put 
through there and the Federal Government is building this 
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Mr. Tromson. I am talking about private lands. We are going 
to take land away from the citizens for Federal use instead of the 
Bureau of Land Management, which is the biggest owner of land in 
the world, for private use. 

Mr. Wooziry. I assume that the courts would award the value of 
that. 

Mr. THomson. Again, as a matter of law, it is not the use to which 
it is going to b> put, but the fair market value that you just got 
through te elling us about. 

Mr. Wooztry. We have some decisions that I will be glad to send 
you. The former Solicitor said, the use to which land will be put isa 
factor. Whether or not I agree is immaterial. 

Mr. Tirromson. I will be glad to get those decisions and then to get 
some Supreme Court decisions and send them right back. 

Mr. Wooziry. This appraisal situation is a very difficult problem 
and the Moss committee, in giving us the green light to hold this sale, 
said 

Mr. Trromson. I am not taking issue with the Moss committee on 
what might have happened in Arizona. I do not know the facts. 1 
do not know the proximity of the land to other industrial develop- 
ments, nor the proximity to Phoenix, Ariz., which might account for 
some skyrocketing values. ‘That would be a definite factor to be 
considered. 

_The thing that concerns me is, No. 1, that we are never going to 

-alize income from the sale of lands if de it kind of appraising goes on. 

Two, we are going to lose out on a lot of development. I thought 
we were holding these lands in trust to provide for their passing to 
private ownership as they were settled as a matter of policy established 
at the Constitutional Convention. I agree with most of the changes 
made in that policy by legislation but not those made by bureaucrats 
who want to build empires for their aggrandizement. 

In connection with sales, as far as the sales of grazing land is con- 
cerned, what is your policy there? 

Mr. Wooziry. It is the same; the earning capacity of the land is 
not the main factor. 

First, is it in the public interest to sell it or keep it’ If it is an 
isolated tract and the person feels it is difficult to manage and we feel 
it should be disposed of—— 

Mr. THomson. Confine yourself to section 15 lands. 

Mr. Wooziry. There, again, your determining factor usually is 
what people are paying for this t ype of land at this time in this loc ality. 
If we can find that—— 

Mr. THomson. You have an appraisal and you put it up for bid 
sale / 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. After that is done, the high bidder gets it, subject 
to the right of landowners to claim a preference; right ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. There is a 30-day period for the person 
to present his credentials as an adjoining owner. 

Mr. THomson. Have you given any consideration as to the effect 
upon the economic operation of the small operators? In other words, 
what I am saying is that the man with a lot of money, whether he 
has a lot of land or not, can come in and get a sale and drive the price 
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way up beyond the true value of the land and get this land away from 
his neighbor, practically ruining his neighbor’ s operation, and con- 
ceivably t ake him over by reason of having gotten public land away 
from him. 

Mr. Wooztey. If he bids more than three times the appraised price, 
the neighbor takes the land regardless. He has that protection. 

Mr. Tuomson. Three times the appraised price ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. The adjoining landowner has protection 
under the law if it is three times the appraised value. That is your 
public sales law. 

Mr. Magnuson. May I interrupt? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. What would the neighbor have to pay ¢ 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Let us use the example of a piece of land put up for 
sale and where the fair market value is set at $5,000. The person 
would come in and bid $5,000 and his bid is increased to $15,020 
through competitive bidding. The adjoining landowner within 30 
days wants to pay $15,000 for that land and then we must refund the 
other fellow’s $15,020. He is allowed that protection and that is in 
your Public Sales Act. 

Mr. Tuomson. But that does not help if both are adjoining land- 
owners. ‘There is some sentiment, and it is expressed by the Wyoming 
stock growers and the National Farm Bureau that if the man is de- 
pending for his livelihood on that land for an economic unit, he ought 
to be able to buy it at twice the appraised value. 

Do you think there is any merit in that ? 

Mr. Wooziry. That depends on what Congress wants to do. 

Mr. THomson. You are doing this by regulation now ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. No, sir; it is by law. 

Mr. Tuomson. It has to be the highest bidder unless it goes for 
three times ? 

Mr. Wooziry. By law the adjoining owner may meet the bid price 
but is not required to pay in excess of three times the appraised 
price. 

Mr. Troomson. Then let us take a look at the law. 


HEARINGS WITH BIDDERS ON LAND SALES 


What is the policy in your Department as far as holding ex parte 
hearings with only one contestant or the other being present? 

Mr. Wooztry. That is alw: ays a problem. We have m: iny, many 
calls from people throughout the country who would like to come in 
and talk with us about a matter, whether something out in the field 
or not, being discussed with the Secretary or someone else. We can- 
hot say that we will not talk with them but in ever vy case we cannot 
hold a conference of all parties, so I think it has been our policy that 
if a person is in Washington, D.C., and would like to talk with us on 
any matter, that we talk with him. We do not consider it a heari ing. 
We do not call it a conference, but we do not refuse to talk with any- 
one who wishes to sit down and discuss any matter with us. 

Mr. Txomson. I had occasion the other morning to t talk with the 
Solicitor and he said that the policy of the Department is not to talk 
with one party out of the presence of the other party in making or 
changing a decision. 
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Is your policy different than that of the Department of Interior? 

Mr. Wooztry. No, but we tell them that this will have no effect on 
our decision. We say, “If you are in town and want to some over 
and talk with us, do so.” 

Mr. THomson. The case I had reference to was that, as a result of 
what the man told Department personnel, vou reversed a decision. 
It must have had some effect on that. 

Mr. Wooziry. As I told you this morning, I am not familiar with 
the case, but I will examine it. I understand there was a procedural 
error in this thing and one person did not come up with the evidence 
required under the law and the regulations. 

1 do not know the effect of that. 

Mr. Tuomson. We are going into that real deep. I think this isa 
quasi-judicial function, and for one party to come in and for you to 
reverse a decision on his representations, is getting a long way from 
American justice. 

Mr. Wooziry. I do not agree that we have ex parte decisions. I 
would hate not to be able to discuss the matter with somebody who was 
intown. I feel I would be rather handicapped in my operations if I 
could not talk to you unless both parties came in. It seems to me 
maybe we are—— 

Mr. Tuomson. I think there is an area there where the courts have 
built up quite a set of ethics. 

Mr. Wooztry. We will be glad to— 

Mr. THomson. It does not permit one counsel or party to appear in 
this fashion and present evidence. 

Mr. Wooztry. We will be glad to go into that as far as you want to. 


TRANSFER OF RENTAL SERVICES TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice susbantially throughout your justifications 
there is a decrease by reason of transfer and rental service to the 
General Services Administration. Is that on the buildings and so 
forth, that you use? 

Mr. Bernie. That is correct where we have leased space. When we 
first lease it we pay for the rent out of our appropriations. After 
the next budget is presented, the General Services Administration in- 
cludes that rental in their justifications and it is taken out of ours. 
The GSA continues to pay the rental but they pay it directly out 
of their appropriations instead of having to reimburse for it. 


INCREASE PROVIDED FOR ADJUDICATION OF APPLICATION 


Mr. Tromson. I notice here on page 5 your increase provides for 
increased workload in adjudication of applications. I think that is 
very important. 

Out of that $250,000 how many new personnel will you have out 
in the field offices and to what field offices will they go? 

Mr. Berrne. It is planned to have 50 additional persons and they 
will be placed in the field offices with the greatest. workload. The 
workload, as you know, is not subject to control by the Bureau. 

Mr. THomson. I want. a complete report to my office on how this 
works. The reason is that this committee was kind enough to put in 
a couple of years ago enough money to get six employees for me in 
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the Cheyenne office, because it was very necessary. They were getting 
behind in their caseloads. That affects your income from your oil 
and gas royalties and all of that runs through their shop. Anyway, 
by the time we got bled through the various offices at W ashington and 
regional level, we received enough for only one and a half clerks at 
lowest pay level and it was of no help. 

I wonder if that is where their money is going. 


BACKLOG IN CHEYENNE, WY0O., OFFICE 


Mr. Berrne. Congressman, I might say that at the end of November 
there were pending in the Cheyenne land office some 6,686 mineral 
cases. 

Mr. Tomson. How many during November of last year? 

Mr. Berrne. I can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. THomson. Supply that. 

Mr. Betrne. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do so. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Status of unclosed minerals cases in the Cheyenne, Wyo., land office on No- 
vember 30, 1958 : 


PREIS ACUON OS SR DUCADG sx: < Sais ccc nancewsete cs dawkins 342 
NN iS cs il ingle a cece | 4, 031 
Rope REC VECTORIONIL ONNOOR is se ioe aa emcee cathe sac aet a eke 526 
PARC “IU RUN sn oa as acadies eiaicomuerk Ieee a ea wate 312 
URUORL GEG: ROOT os Hoos le edi eeeeul soe 4 

es 3 ce a i ea se ie cic el a lo a el ce 5, 215 


Mr. Berrne. During the month of November they closed 3,365 cases 
so there was approxim: rately a total of 2 months wor ‘k on hand. 

Mr. Tuomson. Let us have you include for the record the ages of 
those cases left on hand, the ones that are easy to dispose of and the 
ones that you go through i in a routine manner. 

Mr. BEIRNE. I doubt if we can at this time get the ages. 

Mr. THomson. They know how long they have been pending if it is 
any kind of an office. I know they do because somebody furnished it 
to me once. 

Mr. Brerrne. We do age those cases each year but not ever y month. 

Mr. Tuomson. Then give it to me for the closest period available. 

Mr. Betrne. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Age analysis of lands and minerals cases in Cheyenne Land Office, Dec. 31, 1959 


Mineral Land cases 





cases 
eatin sai |——____|— 
RN ps ce el ne ee ca ae eee eae Atak a 5, 760 182 
12 months aide teenie : ; 137 69 
rE ns S 23 85 
¢ years and older } 103 2R9 
BN et ee Sa | 6, 023 625 


Cette 





All mineral cases over 2 years old are in the Jackson Hole area north of the 
Uth standard parallel; in conflict with other entries or otherwise beyond control 
by the Bureau of Land Management. Eighty cases are on appeal. 
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in contests; are reclamation contract sales; are subject to reclamation law or 
otherwise beyond control by Bureau of Land Management. 

Seven hundred and fifteen mineral cases are in litigation and are not ineluded 
above. 


One hundred and eighty-six of the land cases over 2 years old are involved 


Mr. Wooztry. If I might, Mr. Hoyt, who is in charge of our land 
offices, just advised me that we have three new employees in the Chey- 
enne office during the last 6 or 8 months. Maybe when you get t the 
report on it, it w ill look a little better 

Mr. ‘THomson. I hope so. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR FLELD OFFICES 


In connection with that, I would also like to have you supply how 
much of the funds we appropriated for these management purposes 
and for range reseeding and range improvement actually got down into 
the field. In other words, how much is taken off? That is what I 
want to know. 

How much is taken off by the Bureau of Land Management regional 
offices, district offices, and soon’ How much actually goes for doing 
the job for which the money was appropriated / 

Mr. Wooziry. That is the same information you asked for this 
morning, so there is no overlap. 

Mr. THomson. That is right. 

I am just including this management fund also. 

Mr. Wooztxy. All right. 

(The matter requested follows :) 


Distribution of funds for lands and minerals operalions and range management, 
fiscal year 1960 


Lease and 


| disposal Range 
| of lands manage- 
and ment 


mineral 
resources 


Field offices _-- a: " eta ie = __.| $4,992,931 | $6, 340, 408 
State offices... _- “ ; __.| 21, 068, 454 | 133, 343 
Area offices a | "316,175 | 191, 549 
Washington office, lands and minerals-- --_.----- a b dates eke a tchoniew | 315, 695 | 161, 900 
Washington office, appeals office : ee 251, 482 | deh 
Washington office, hearings office, programs docket control. - ee ‘ 197,608 |_...._... 
Washington office, records improvement_.- i. ben abnaat u 7 62, 855 

I ie idion ohoudnrenn swsacel @) ah ane 7, 127,20 








1 Includes management of grazing lands, soil and moisture conservation, and weed control. 


2Includes lands and minerals staff officers who directly supervise the land examiners and mining 
engineers 


WEED CONTROL 


Mr. THomson. On this item of weed control, I notice you have 
cut your program substantially more than a fourth and yet in your 
discussion further back you point out that the problem still exists. 
In these resolutions that I have from various agricultural groups, 
including the farm bureau, stockgrowers, woolgrowers and so on, 
they all emphasize the necessity for doing something about that on the 
public lands which are generally upstream. 

How do you justify that decrease ? 
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Mr. Wooz.tey. Of course, this principal decrease of $249,800 is not 
money that was spent upstream on weed control. It was money spent 
for the beet leafhopper control in Idaho or seeding in the State of 
Nevada last year. We do not as a rule control w eeds on these water- 
sheds unless there is a cooperative weed control district of some 
type. We feel that there are not enough funds. 

Mr. Tromson. In most basins they have lost the compelling—— 

Mr. Wooztrey. We would like to cooperate with these weed-control 
districts to the fullest extent possible, but there has never been suf- 
ficient appropriations to do that. 

Mr. Tuomason. In most States, I believe, and I know in Wyoming 
we have such laws. But, to move along, because we are short on time, 
would you supply for the record the program you will be able to 
maintain under this appropriation requested as ‘compared with the 
appropriation you had in fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Weed control program 





| 

1960 1961 
oom See ———————— — —_— — — _ oe | — -| none = —_ 
Seeding (acres) : ; x ip Ae 60, 000 30, 000 
Fer icing (miles saee ‘ lal 4 | 160 | 110 
Chemical treatment (acres) _- oe os eich a alan’ ar 14, 000 | 12, 000 
Contour furrowing (acres) _-.-- : ? 1,000 3, 000 
Water spreading (acres) 7 potas eae gd ee 


| 


The decrease in 1961 results in a reduction in the beet leafhopper control program in Idaho and seeding 
program in Nevada, 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Jensen has already gone into this soil and mois- 
ture conservation program and I will not say much further about it 
other than “Amen.” However, when it comes to flood control, it is a 
pretty important thing, do you not agree / 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir, I do. 


CADASTRAL SURVEY 


Mr. THomson. The cadastral survey—would you be able to move 
forward with the resurvey of the lands in the West that have given us 
quite a problem ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. They are slow and costly. Weare making 
progress on it as well as with our sur veys for the State school sections 
in Utah, California, and our survey of this 103 million acres in Alaska. 

We will only be able to do about 15 percent of Alaska’s annual 
request. 

Mr. THomson. What is the program within the territory of the 
United States, here within the continental United States, as compared 
with the 1959 program ? 

Mr. Wooztry. It is about the same though probably a little decrease. 
In 1959 we surveyed 1,937,460 acres and in 1960 we expect to survey 
1,514,000. This shows a decrease of approximately 400,000 acres. 

Mr. Toomson. How about 1958? 

Mr. Wooziry. I do not have the figures before me for 1958. 
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Mr. Thomson. Will you supply that / 
Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


There were 1,242,086 acres surveyed and resurveyed in fiscal year 1958. 
INCREASE IN ACREAGE LIMITATION UNDER COAL LEASES 


Mr. Truomson, [ notice on page 9 it says that: 


Recently enacted legislation, Public Law S6—252, raising acreage limitations 
that may be held under coal leases is expected to increase the Bureau's workload 
as well as the expanding interest in sodium and potassium leasing. 


I was one of the sponsors of that increase in coal. How many 
leases have you had under that application so far? 

Mr. Wooziry. We will have to get that for the record, too. I know 
that there has been considerable interest since these companies can 
hold larger acreages. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would like to know what your estimate of the 
increased cost will be. I do not think there will be any substantial 
increase in cost there. 

(The information follows :) 


Publie Law 85-698, enacted August 21, 1958, increased the acreage limitation 
that may be held under coal leases or permits at any one time in any one State 
from 5,120 to 10,240 acres and provides for additional acreage of 5,120 acres in 
individual cases when it is determined to be in the public interest and necessary 
for economical operation of the applicant’s business. 

Public Law 86-252 enacted September 9, 1959, repealed the act of October 20, 
1914 (88 Stat. 741), entitled “‘An act to provide for the leasing of coal lands in 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes”, and amended the first sentence 
of section 2 of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 487, 488), as amended (30 
U.S.C. see. 201), by deleting the words “outside of the Territory of Alaska.” 
Since Public Law 86-252 was enacted, the acreage limitation has been appli- 
eable to Government-owned coal lands and coal deposits that can be held under 
coal leases or permits in all States. 


A summary of coal leases issued 


Land offices in Alaska: 
Coal leases authorized since enactment of Public Law 86-252, Sept. 9, 
1959 . Fi cma Fe ; ebee 6 ee ai 1 
Applications for coal permits and/or leases filed since that date = 6 
Land offices in States other than Alaska: 
Applications for coal permits and/or leases filed since enactment of 
Public Law 85-698, Aug. 21, 1958________-_- eh tcnpseriee ence 
Of such applications 55 are the result of the increased acreage limi- 
tations provided by Public Law 85-698. 
Coal permits and/or leases issued since enactment of Public Law 85—- 
698 7 as poet oe ee eta. : = eae 144 


Of such permits and/or leases 29 are the result of the increased acreage limi- 
tations provided by Publie Law 85-698. 

While interest in sodium and potassium leasing has been increasing and such 
interest is expected to expend, it is not due to the enactment of Public Law 
86-252 or Public Law 85-698. 

The increased interest in sodium is attributed to the probable use of sodium 
borate for the production of solid propellants and for increased use of natural 
soda ash. 

While the processing of cases under this law will cause additional work the in- 
creased cost will not be excessive. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GRAZING LAND 


Mr. Tuomson. The other thing here that I notice is that you say in 

addition, on page 15 in regard to planning work on management and 
grazing land: 
** * the estimate of $2,309,200 for this subactivity will provide for a continuance 
of routine administrative work at approximately the same level as 1960. In 
addition, first priority will be given to carrying on toward completion, but at a 
reduced rate, the range resources and dependent base property inventories which 
are prerequisite to sound range management and apportionment of grazing 
privileges ***. 

If that is first priority, why is it at a reduced rate if you are going 
to have the same program? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. There are certain things that must be done in the 
way of routine operations in an office and the balance of your time can 
be spent. on other work. Most of our range surveys, while they have 
been supervised by trained and long-time Bureau employees—many of 
our surveys have been conducted by the use of college students during 
the summer—nevertheless we will have to spend about $80,000 to 
supplement, as we said before, our classification standards and put 
them into effect. It will necessitate not hiring as many of these sum- 
mer employees and our range surveys will be reduced. 





RANGE SURVEYS 


Mr. Tomson. With regard to this range survey being reduced, 
is a matter of great concern to the people in the West. I would like 
to know what would be required to maintain it at its present level at 
least. You can supply for the record the dollars and cents figure. 

Mr, Woozrry. I can tell you about what it would take. It would 
take approximately $108,000 for this year maintaining the range sur- 
vey programs at the present standards, 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Funds required to maintain present level of range management 


To maintain 


Amount required to: present level 
Implement new C.S.C. standards__.._--_---- ck dp ninicccbba de nna sete $77, 480 

WV SER ri. POA OCCT Seo as iis eee wwe Sanita 31, 500 
UNE Si rk ok ee ass ons Stn ern peice atin acer take Gta c cies ce reg 108, 980 


Accomplishments : 
Adjudication of grazing privileges and issuance of term permits 


(cases) Se a a a a ee Ak ett Roe a 4, 500 
Grazing lease (administration (man-months)_ ~~ -.---.-------_~ DO 
Range use supervision (man-months) ......-.o2Le coal... 525 
Wildlife and recreation activities (man-months) —- lessovicachs alias ication 68 
Resource surveys (acres) - le Rs Aa ie te ee a ae a Se 8, 000, 000 
Dependent property inventories (¢c ases) ccs iapadaarsa eae ae apace 1, 000 
Range condition studies (man-months)— ~~~ ~--~- Se tae ea 300 
Administration (man-months) arkaate : Les tere kok 1, 155 


Mr. Tomson. The problem you have on the range survey is that 
the Comptroller General said you are selling more grass than you say 
you have. Is that not about it? 

Mr. Wooziey. The Comptroller General said our regulations have 
required that when we made a range strvey we should not then pro- 
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crastinate but should put the range down to its proper carrying ¢a- 
pacity. We were attempting to use formulas to reach that by giving 
them greater periods of time to get down to the carrying capacity. 

Mr. Tuomson. Again, throughout these resolutions that I have here, 
which we do not have time to go into, general sentiment is expressed, 
which I think is the sentiment of all reasonable stockgrowers, whether 
they be sheep, beef, or what have you, that it should be brought down 
to its capacity, but first we have to determine the capacity, and if it is 
to be brought down it ought to be brought down by increments so as 
to allow a man reasonable time to make adjustment. Most of these are 
small operators. If they suddenly get a 50-percent cut of what they 
can run in the summertime on public lands, they are out of business, 
Yet I find the exact, opposite to be the case. Out in the field we have 
gone into that Kirby Creek case and we are part way through the 
hearing. I want a transcript of the testimony in that case submitted 
to the committee, as I previously requested. 

These range surveys go back to 1941, do they not, when they were 
originally made? 

Mr. Wooztry. No, sir. Our policy now is that if there is not a cur- 
rent survey, one m: ade within the last 5 years, we make a new survey. 
I might point out, too, Congressman Thomson, that there was recently 
proposed, but it has not been finalized yet, the privilege of giving 3 
years to get down to carrying capacity if ‘the range users so desire. 
So I think that in part will cover the objection you have there about 
the rough cut. 

Mr. Tuomson. I notice another reference made here to the lands 
that are base lands. Is it the theory of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment that they should tell the man how much he can carry on his 
private lands? 

Mr. Wooziry. He must carry at least the minimum number of live- 
stock and produce the minimum amount of feed that he did when his 
base was set up. If he produces more than that, we do not penalize him 
for it. 

Mr. Tromson. All you are interested in is that he have base lands 
which will be sufficient to carry him through the rest of the vear so as 
to round out his operation. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes. Briefly—— 

Mr. Tuomson. You do not try to establish his grazing practices or 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Wooztry. No, unless he has intermingled lands in which he is 
having an exchange of use with the Bureau. Then we determine the 
carrying capacity of both of them. 


CHANGEABILITY UNDER MINERAL LEASING ACT 


Mr. Tuomson. On your Mineral Leasing Act amendments, again 
emphasizing the value that you place upon the royalties coming 1n, 
you are familiar with the problem which exists in determining whether 
a man is chargeable with land as a primary acreage or secondary 
acreage, whether it is a lease or an option. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes. 

Mr. Tomson. Are there any lawyers in your shop who can tell me, 
under a given set of circumstances, whether a man is chargeable pri- 
marily or secondarily ? 


TTD) 
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Mr. Wooztry. I have no lawyers in my shop as such. 

Mr. Tuomson. Are there any in the Department that you know of? 

Mr. Wooztry. I think it would depend on the individual case. 
think they could; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomson. We get into individual cases. It is a problem that 
the people cannot determine whether they are law violators or whether 
they are following the law. If I were to call a man who was a broker 
today and si ay, “I want you to go out and get some acreage for me and 
later I will pick it up,” I am “primarily chargeable for it. But if J 
work it just right and call him up and say, “I think if about 6 months 
from now that land happened to be available,” I can work it around so 
maybe he may be chargeable as an independent operator and not as my 
agent. 

My concern is that unless we get this straightened out we are going 
seriously to curtail the development of oil and gas on the public lands 
of the West, and then we shall have reduction of Federal and State 
income and loss of jobs, ete. 

Mr. Woozitry. Congressman, we have one case which I think is 
before a hearing examiner, and might go on to the courts, I don’t 
know. At any rate, I am sure we will have some clarification as to 
the chargeability when we get through with the hearing and prob- 
ably get into the court. It “alw: ays has been a fuzzy subject as you 
know. 

Mr. Tuomson. I practiced law out there for 10 years, and I would 
not undertake to tell a client whether he had an option or lease 
chargeable to him, and I was rather active in oil and gas practice. 
So I hope we can get that straightened out, or else we are jeopardizing 
this source of income to the Government and our economy and secu- 
rity. 

Mr. Wooztry. It may take legislation to clarify it. 

Mr. Tomson. I am sure it will, but I have not had as much sup- 
port for such legislation which I introduced as I think it. deserves. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ROYALTIES AND RENTALS 


Would you supply for the record how much of this oil and gas in- 
come comes from rentals and how much comes from royalties? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, we can do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Income from Mineral Leasing Act, 1959 


RNIN aah ons om es eae te a ia a ha $66, 768, 026 
RUG ee ee ic ek I ae a 25, 696, $92 
SO ilk ic a hh 92, 464, 915 


Mr. Tuomson. In Alaska, 90 percent of the royalties goes to the 
State of Alaska. 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tromson. On the Continental Shelf, within the historic boun- 
daries I think 100 percent of the income goes to the State. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wooziry. Out to the 3-mile limit; yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Within the historic boundaries. 
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Mr. Woozitry. Yes; that is right. The States themselves, though, 
operate it and handle it as they do State lands. 


Mr. Tomson. I am not going to embarrass you by going into the | 


eae rentiation between that which is above the ground in Ww yoming 
* Montana, some pl: we that we can see, and that. which is under the 
water on the Continental Shelf, but it is a very interesting problem 


when you get home to try to explain it. I realize that that problem [ 


isat the secretarial level. 
ACCESS TO PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. Tnomson. Turning to these fencing regulations, posting these 
lands as being open for anyone to go to hunt, fish, and so forth, does 
that emanate from your Bureau of Land Management Office? 

Mr. Wooziry. Yes. The order was signed by the Assistant See- 
retary, but I would like to explain it, if I might, very briefly. We 
have many instances, gentlemen, where people who are leasing and 
have permits for public lands charge an entrance fee to get to “those 
lands. Quite a few instances have been brought to our attention. We 
have what we call a “shoestring” ranch which is along a creek, or it 
may be a homestead. This may control a tremendous amount of 
public land behind the homeste: ad. In the past, some of these people 
have seen fit to lock therr gates and say, “If you want. to get: back to 
these public lands, we have the only way to get to them, and it will 
cost you money to get through.” 

Mr. Tuomson. Will you supply for the record the instances that 
you have of that? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Cases of record in which owners of private lands are preventing or influencing 
access by the public to public lands for hunting and fishing and other lawful 
uses and where charges for such access are made by the private landowner. 

(1) Hudspeth Land & Livestock Co. of Prineville, Oreg.—Records imdicate 
that this livestock company posted both public and private lands against tres- 
passing and hunting, and in turn solicited and issued permits to hunt within 
their posted areas and charged a fee of $10 per person. The areas posted em- 
braced approximately 31,000 acres of public domain, although the majority of 
the land posted was privately owned. 

(2) Don and Harry Hill—Utah and Colorado.—Record indicates that Don and 
Harry Hill, who operate a ranch near the Utah-Colorado border in the vicinity 
of Bitter Creek, have charged hunters a fee to use a ee — private 
lands in order to gain access to the public land hunting area The road pro 
vided the only feasible means of access via automobile. 

(3) John B. Doherty—Garfield County, Colo.—Report shows that Mr. Doherty 
has made a practice of charging hunters to camp on his private property and to 
use private access roads to reach public lands. 

(4) Klamath County, Oreg.—Seven landowners in an area embracing public 
and private lands charged a fee for crossing private lands to reach public lands 
for hunting and fishing. 

Mr. Wooziry. At any rate, there were sufficient of them to justify 
an inventory. We are in process of that now, and we expect to have 
an inventory of all of our problem cases by the first of June. 

Of course, there are two types of public Jands—one in the larger 

hlocks, and the other, which I think is the concern of Mr. Thomson 


and some of the people in Wyoming, what we are to do about these [ 


small, isolated tracts intermingled with privately owned land. We 


realize—and I think the wildlife groups who are interested in this | 
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do, also—that you cannot force a person to give you a right to cross 
his land unless you go into court. That is a constitutional right. So 
what we are attempting to do here in the proposed amendment. to 
the reguls itions on posting is that where a fence crosses public land 
it will be posted as public land. It is not anticipated that areas 
throughout his fields should be posted. 

Mr. Tomson. It will not apply to isolated tracts? 

Mr. Wooztry. The present proposal is that posting will be done 
on fences which cross public lands only. It does not say that every 
one will have to be posted. There will be discretion in the district 
manager as to which ones should be. I have had meetings in Nevada, 
Oregon, and Idaho and we have meetings scheduled for New Mexico 
and Arizona to explain this to the livestock people, the hunters and 
fishermen, the rock hounds, the bird watchers, and the fish and wild- 
life groups in the States. What finally evolves from this is that most 
people agree if you want to post your land, “No Hunting,” which 
very few “people i in the West do, that is your privilege, but you cannot 
bar a person from hunting on public lands if he can get to it. If it 
is a stream or an import: ant recreational area, we believe either we 
should work out an agreement with the landowner and get to that 
land so the as ‘an get to it, or we should attempt to exchange 
land so they can get to it, and in the final analysis we may have 
to condemn aah court action a right-of-way to these public lands 
for recreational uses. 

Only through posting the lands that are involved in these fences 
which are accessible without going through other lands can the pub- 
lic know where the other lands are. 

In most instances they have agreed that if we do not have a prob- 
lem, let us not agitate one. If it is going along all right, let us not 
agitate it. But you know, Mr. Thomson, that there are agitators in 
your State for posting as well as ones who do not want posting. What 
I think will happen is that a person may say, “You have a thousand 
acres in small tracts scattered in my fields. I will sign an agreement 
with you that I will let you hunt and fish on a thousand acres of my 
land which is adjacent to the road, and you make me an agreement 
that to all intents and purposes this thousand acres of Federal land 
is managed by me, and we can just post this thousand acres as being 
under agreement for use for hunting and fishing.” 

Another thing we have in mind is that if this is to lead to posting 
of private land ‘which is not posted now, which it might do if a man 
has to post a thousand acres as being available for hunting and fishing, 
he may turn the post the other way and say, “No trespassing on these 
private lands,” which would in effect cut down the uses for hunting and 
fishing which now exist. It is quite likely that we will have signs 
which will say, “Through cooperative agreement between the Bure: aul 

of Land Management and the landowner, these lands, which are pri- 

vate and federally owned, will be available for hunting and fishing 
as long as you respect the rights of the owner.” Something of that 
kind. Weare - working ‘it: out. 

Mr. Tomson. I do not want to take too much of the time of the 
committee, and T have already run overtime. May I simply say to 
you as a man who is, I consider, a sportsman and also has some in- 
terest in the other direction, I think if this regulation goes forward 
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you are going to do irreparable harm to what many of us at the State 
level, myself “included. have tried to work out over the years and have 
shown a lot of progress in getting—that is, understanding between the 


sportsmen and the stockmen. It is, as you say, the radicals who cause | 


the difficulty. It is not the true sportsmen who cause the difficulty, 
It is the “unsportsman” who causes the difficulty. He comes in and 
leaves the gates open, shoots a cow and takes off, and stuff like that, 


EE 


That is the man who will take advantage of such a regulation. In | 


settling divorce actions I learned quickly the only way to do it was to 
get down to where people agreed. 
The philosophy I expounded in the Wyoming State Legislature, 


which is more and more being followed, is the point of agreement | 


' 


here is that the livestock man wants a reasonable kill made so he can | 


afford to winter all these animals that are put upon him. Remember, 
he winters them, and that is the expensive end of the care. The sports- 


man wants the opportunity to make that kill and be able to go out | 


and hunt and make the kill with a reasonabe amount of hunting. If 


i 


we approach it with such thought as that and if a cow is killed, the | 


game and fish department pays for it and you do not have to find the 
man who killed it, because you cannot find him anyway and drag him 
into court, we are making progress. Then landowners will open up 
the lands for hunting in their own best interest. 

I will get you the transcript of the hearing of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association. I cannot see anything but that people are going 
to start carrying guns out there for something other than killing deer 
and elk if this type of approach goes forward. 


FORAGE FOR LIVESTOCK AND GAME ANIMALS 


You have in your statement that forage for over 13.5 million head 
of livestock and game animals is available for part of their annual 
requirements. How many head of those are livestock and how many 
are game animals? 

Mr. Woozitry. There are about 15 million of licensed livestock. | 
think we decided that figure yesterday, Mr. Kerr. 

Of course, in some places they can run 3 months, some 4 and some 
and some year-round on public range, so it would be difficult to say. 
We figure there are about 4 million or 414 million head of sheep and 
cattle on the public range part of the year, and about a million head 
of big game. 

Mr. Tomson. Where is the other? 

Mr. Wooztey. Those are animal unit months. 

Mr. Tomson. This says 1314 million head for part of their annual 
requirements. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. I think this 414 million head we feel would be the 
year-round operation. 

Mr. Kerr. The record shows a little over 12 million head of live 


stock—sheep and cattle—and that is on section 15 in grazing dis | 


trict land; and a million and a half of big game animals. 


FINANCING OF RANGE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomson. This range improvement program is very importabl 
to the economy of the country and to the sportsmen, the maintenance 
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of game as well as maintenance of the livestock. Your normal pro- 
cedure is to furnish material or roughly to put up half the cost and 
expect the peemtie on the livestock end to put up the other half. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Wooztry. It varies considerably. I might ask Mr. Kerr to 
elaborate on that. 

Mr. Kerr. There is no fixed requirement of contribution. It varies 
very materially, as Director Woozley stated. In many cases they do 
put up 50 percent on fence construction in particular. Many projects 
they finance entirely out of their own funds. 

Mr. Tuomson. I had occasion to sit in on a small meeting where this 
was involved. I forget the number, but there was about twice as 
much set aside for game as for livestock and then they say, “We will 
put up the material and you put up the labor to do the fencing and 
we will do some fencing. We will put up the material and some other 
things for some water improvement an you go ahead and do it.” 

Would it be reasonable to expect we sportsmen through a contribu- 
tion from the game and fish departments of the various States to put 
up something so this program could go forward faster? It helps 
both the game and the livestock. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir, very definitely; and in many instances the State 
fish and game people are using their Pittman-Robinson money for 
that purpose. They have contributed money toward the construction 
of roads into areas that were closed to hunting and difficult to get to. 

Mr. THomson. Roads are one thing, but improving the range and 
improving the water and other things so it improves the carrying 
capacity is different. 

Mr. Kerr. It is the same thing. 

Mr. Tuomson. It is not the same thing. 

Mr. Kerr. They are contributing money for that purpose, too. In 
the State of Utah they put up money for seeding several thousand 
acres of Federal range. 

Mr. Tuomson. Do you think we should consider making this a 
three-way deal so the permittee, as far as the lessee is concerned, puts 
up some money, the Federal Government puts up some money, and 
the State through the game and fish commission, or whatever corre- 
sponding agency they have, puts up some money ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. Where there is a game problem, ‘certainly, I think it is 
the only equitable way to handle it. 

Mr. Trromson. That occurred to me. It never had occurred to me 
before. I pay for my license like every other sportsman, but $5 for 
a license is pretty cheap for deer or elk. It oceurs to me we could get 
this program going much faster. 

Mr. Kerr. The State game and fish people have quite a: fund under 
the Pittman-Robinson law. 


DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS FOR OIL AND GAS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Troomson. The chairman mentioned the development contracts 
on oil and gas in Alaska. Do you think they are adequate to take care 
of the differential in size between Alaska and the other Western 
States ? 


50434—60—pt. 1 9 
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Mr. Wooziry. They seem to be working pretty satisfactorily with 
the ones which are up there. 

Mr. 'THomson. A proposal was made, to which I was sympathetic, 
to increase the acreage allowable up in Alaska, which met with Presi- 
dential veto, I thought it was excessive and did not quarrel with the 
veto, but I am still interested in the problem because the provision 
is in the same clause of the act that I want to amend. Do you think a 
larger acreage can be justified in Alaska than, say, in Wyoming, on 
the basis that Alaska is four times as large ? 

Mr. Wooziry. We are talking about two different things. I think 
the legislation was about the holding of additional acres under lease 
and option, and development contracts are not limited by acreage. 

Mr. Tuomson. Do development contracts take the place of any re- 
quirement for having a greater lease and option ? 

Mr. Wooztry. To some extent. The thinking behind it, I think, 
was that if a huge amount of land were allowed to be leased and held 
with no minimum requirement, it might discourage development con- 
tracts in which a required amount of exploration is necessary in order 
to hold it. We are talking about two different things, because the 
development contract has no acreage limitation in it, and the leasing 
and option act does have. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Tromson. I notice in connection with the roads that you built 
timber access roads. Has any consideration ever been given to build- 
ing oil and gas access roads or potassium, sodium, coal, or other mining 
access roads ¢ 

Mr. Wooztry. No, I do not think so. We have built some roads 
with appropriated funds and with funds that the O. & C. counties 
contributed to the Bureau, in which miners have come in and used the 
roads and they have paid their pro rata share for the use of those 
roads the same as forestry operators. 

Mr. Tuomson. How do you justify building roads for timbering 
operations and not for coal operations? 

Mr. Wooztry. To me it is quite simple. When you build a coal op- 
eration, the Government gets only a set royalty on the coal. It does 
not matter whether a little or a lot of coal comes out, the royalty is 
the same. But on the timber operation, whether you builda road in 
to timber or you charge the cost of the road to timber, it increases the 
value of the timber. In the bidding, as Congressman Jensen went 
into, people will bid a lot more for the timber if you have a road to get 
it out, so you get the cost of your road back on a timber operation 
whereas in a mining operation the value goes to the miner. 


DISPOSAL OF LAND CLASSIFIED FOR MINERAL PURPOSES 


Mr. THomson. Have you any problem as far as disposal of land is 
concerned because of its being classified for mineral purposes by 
the USGS? 

Mr. Wooz.iry. Yes, sir, it is always a problem as to whether you 
should dispose of land in which the mineral rights are reserved by the 
Federal Government or whether the land should be retained entirely. 
Under the amended Public Purpose and Recreation Act, we do not 
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even have a classification. We retain all the minerals under the act, 
Under the Small Tract Act we retain all the minerals in the Federal 
Government, and of course under certain types of homesteads, as in 
Wyoming, we reserve them. 

Mr. Tuomson. I wonder if you have given any real thought to this 
problem. Ifa man wants to go in and locate for bentonite or uranium 
or anything else, if any barbershop operator has chosen to file an oil 
and gas lease on that, then it is immediately classified as being valu- 
able for mineral purposes and he cannot make an entry on it under 
the mining laws. Have you give any consideration to that ? 

Mr. Wooztey. I thought that Public Law 585 took care of a great 
deal of that so lands which were leased could be located, and lands 
which were under location could be leased. 

Mr. Tuomson. It takes care of part of it, but it takes care of it only 
to the extent that there is not competition. It can be leased, say, for 
sodium or something else. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. That is a leasable mineral, too, yes, sir. No, there is 
is a problem there. 


WHEAT PRODUCED ON BLM LANDS 


Mr. ‘THomson. Is there any wheat produced on BLM lands under 
lease 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir. We have no production of anything except 
grass and occasionally we will harvest some grass seed from it. 

Mr. THomson. No wheat is grown on section 15 lands? 

Mr. Wooztey. Not that we know of. 

Mr. Tuomson. Would you check into that to be sure? 

_Mr. Wooziry. We are constantly checking. We have a Presiden- 
tial order, you know, that we are not supposed to. It is in violation of 
the acreage reserve. 

Mr. THomson. Thank you. Iam sorry to have taken so long. 

Mr. MaGnuson. That will conclude the hearing on the Bureau of 
Land Management. Thank you, Mr. Director and gentlemen. 

Mr. Wooztry. It was a pleasure to come over. 
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Turspay, JANUARY 12, 1960. 


OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


WITNESSES 


DR. WILLIAM S. GILLAM, CHIEF, RESEARCH DIVISION 
ALLEN CYWIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DEMONSTRATION PLANTS 
JOSEPH J. STROBEL, CHIEF, PROCESSES DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 


Program by activities: 
1, Administration and coordination 


| 
| 


| 


1960 estimate 


1961 estimate 








Reappropriation---..-...-- aed howe eekcokee 62, 746 








(a) Research and development. $175, 964 | $220, 000 $220, 000 
(6) Demonstration plants____- 29, 865 . 
2. Research and development: : 
(a) Contracts and grants (non-Federal) 900, 489 1, 385, 000 985, 000 
(b) Federal laboratories _- 102, 950 150, 000 150, 00 
(c) Contracts for engineering designs and demon- | 
s'ration plant site analysis_................--| 32, 700 }.... ime] winks 6 warn 
Total obligations. ------ : 7 | 1, 241, 968 1, 755, 000 1, 355, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available . | 3, 7% é . 
New obligat.onal authority -_---- 1, 245, 706 1, 755, 000 1, 355, 000 
New obligational authority. | 
Appropriation esos | 1, 182, 960 1, 755, 000 1, 355, 00 


Object classification 








1959 actual 


Total number of permanent positions ; oe ee 27 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .........-.--- 1 
Average number of all employees ; : eae 21 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary - ------.-- : ent $7, 362 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $146, 816 
Positions other than permanent 4, 471 
Other personal services 2, 516 
Total personal services | 153, 803 
02 Travel | 10, 883 
03 Transportation of things - | 249 
04 Communication services “we 4, 541 | 
06 Printing and reproduction & ORT 
07 Other contractual services 525 
Services performed by other agencies , 746 | 
08 Supplies and materials 1,949 | 
09 Equipment 7, 736 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 10, 113 | 
15 Taxes and assessments 136 


Total obligations__-_- 1, 241, 968 


31 | 


| 
1960 estimate 


19.1 $7, 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


eee eee 


Program by activities: 


























ee ae. See eee $215, 000 $200, 000 

©: Cn 6. inn ca ccckhbanedwenesannsedetesaendaanamedematdinil 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 

3. Operation and maintenance_....... ssesapusawiugeuaedsdnabuhscelesectndeatinwenees 150, 000 

4. Administration 4 Sutin wGiwidnaninebinaanenapebemmaibideeh 135, 000 190. 000 

TORN COR on vviccdndandncadasiiasndececuncsmatineamenenees ae +850, 000 2, 040, 000 

Financing: ; . : oe a EH 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) ...........-... |  eiinaandw iste 1, 850, 000 2, 040, 000 

Object classification 

1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimnate 

Total number of permanent positions___...............-..---- ll 14 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions-. ll 1 

Average number of all employees. . .-. bxcanniusduueteexendie l 15 

Number of employees at end of year. _..........-.....----...- | 13 16 

Average GS erede GHG SOINTY. ..cc nc cocccndiduesceccccccesce ; $7,721 | 9.4 $8, 048 
01 Personal services: 

PGRUERARG DOMCING .  ... wcunccantnbasecsesnenumieeenbeaeatenaee alee $73, 200 $120, 200 

Positions other than perme SME 020 | Sin Fs ae oe ee 5, 000 5, 000 

RICEIED SUTURE DOT VIOEE . — conc dacietndncscsmeandiumastaenlgatdedunnbeens 1, 000 1,000 

URE. TORTIE GT VIO. coon nnaesncannncnuctueecesead seshbauawanton 79, 200 126, 200 

02 Travel 15, 800 20, 000 

03 Tr ansport ition of things 10, 000 10, 000 

04 Cormumnunication services 5, 000 5, 000 

06 P rinting and reproduction 5, 000 5, 000 

07 Other contractual services --............-- 5, 000 155, 000 

08 Supplies and materials.................... 3, 000 3, 000 

09 Equipment-_-. | 7, 000 7, 000 

10 L ands and structures 1, 715, 000 1, 700, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _.........-.-...-.-.- ae 5, 000 | 8, 800 

a a a a | "1, 850, 000 2, 040, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
Dr. Gillam, have you a statement to read ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE Director 


Dr. Girtam. Mr. Chairman, I have a rather detailed statement 
prepared by Dr. Miller, Director of the Office. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is it a long statement ? 

Dr. Gittam. Quite long. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may insert it in the record. 

Dr. Girtam. If you wish, I can highlight that statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, we will insert it in the record, and you may 
highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Congress established the Office of Saline Water in 1952 for the express purpose 
of conserving and increasing the water resources of the Nation. They wanted a 
low-cost means of producing potable water from sea or brackish water. The cost 
has been lowered from $4 to $5 per thousand gallons to about $1 per thousand 
gallons of water, and reputable engineering groups talk about 40 to 50 cents 
per thousand gallons of water when produced in 25 to 50 million gallons per day. 


Under Public Law 85-883, four different processes have been selected for 
demonstration plants. The fifth process and site are to be selected later. 
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We have held meetings with our consultants, contractors, and those offering 
proposals on all processes. These meetings brought together the best minds in 
the world to discuss not what we have done, but where we are now and what we 
can do to improve processes and plants for the future. The meetings were stimu- 
lating and informative. I am satisfied the processes and the plants of today will 
be quite different 10 or 20 years from now. Great progress is being made. 

We have held meetings with the Defense agencies, the Office of Civil Defense, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Bureau of 
Ships, and the Bureau of Mines. We are carrying on cooperative contracts with 
several of these Government agencies. We have worked out cooperative agree- 
ments with six States on demonstration plants. The State of California hag 
appropriated $1,600,000 for assistance in the demonstration plant and the Atomic 
Energy Commission will furnish the steam from .a reactor for the Point Loma 
plant. 

We have encouraged industry to take an active part in the program and several 
are spending money, time, and energy in the public interest, working with us 
on the best ways and means to desalt water. One firm may soon be ready to 
place on the market a small distilling apparatus the size of a washing machine 
that will distill 500 or 600 gallons of salt water a day. It will screen out atomie 
fallout and be available for houses or apartments. It is a big step forward. 

The Office received more than 175 applications for five demonstration plants. 
A site selection board, made up of distinguished engineers outside of Govern- 
ment, were appointed to develop techniques and procedures for selecting the five 
sites. They made a careful detailed survey. The findings will be available to 
this committee. 

We held a meeting on December 4 with the Secretary’s Advisory Committee 
on Saline Water. This is a policy forming committee. Their recommendations 
are available to this committee. 

The work in the Office of Saline Water has attracted worldwide attention. 
It has excited the interest of the general public and of industry. The Office has 
the experience and the know-how. We havea reservoir of knowledge unexcelled 
by any country in the world. We try to stimulate interest and disseminate 
knowledge to interested groups. 

Our highlight statement on the budget and the requests are before you. Our 
engineers and fiscal experts are here to answer questions on the technical details. 
I will be pleased to answer any questions on policy. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The estimate of $1,355,000 is the same as that requested and appropriated for 
fiscal year 1960 under the regular budget estimate. Subsequently, the Congress 
appropriated an additional $400,000 for basic research and developmental work 
in the field, making a total of $1,775,000 for fiscal year 1960. Therefore, the 
budget for 1961 will show a decrease for research and development of $400,000. 

The Department finds itself in the same position as that of industry, of demon- 
strating and applying its knowledge, and learning considerable by these demon- 
strations. We must also go forward on fundamental and applied developmental 
research to assure that the way may be opened to further cost reductions. 

Congress judiciously recognized the urgency of augmenting the supply of 
fresh water in order to meet the demands of our expanding population, industry, 
and agriculture by passing the first legislation on July 3, 1952, which provided 
in essence the finding of low-cost means for producing potable water from sea 
and brackish water. At the same time it carried an authorization of $2 million. 

In 1955 Congress passed some additional amendments to the existing law that 
ealled for full cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission and the Civil 
Defense Administration in achieving the objectives of the program. It also 
increased the authorization to $10 million to carry out the provisions of the 
act from the fiscal years 1953 to 1963, inclusive. The 85th Congress passed an 
additional authorization of $10 million for the construction and operation of 
five saline water conversion demonstration plants and setablished a rigorous 
timetable for the Department to follow in carrying out the provisions of the 
law. I am pleased to report that we are on schedule. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The program in the Office is divided into three sections: research, processes 
development, and construction. First, we will consider research and develop- 
ment. Funds have been requested to continue research and development on 
the following: distillation, freezing, membrane, solar, and other processes. 


Fiscal year 
1961 


| 
Fiscal year 
1960 
| 
| 





1. Distillation processes 
2. Freezing processes 

3. Membrane processes 
4. Solar processes 


| 
$365, 000 | 
280, 000 | 
202, 000 





130, 000 


100, 000 


. Other processes, evaluations and surveys ei thiteis ‘iiechtlentind 123, 000 135, 000 
6. Basic and exploratory research i ak reaver 135, 000 250, 000 


iain 8 1, 355, 000 


| 
7. Administration and coordination a ce \acaad adap anise eeeanale li Tae 220, 000 220, 000 
= {———— a 
| 


1, 755, 000 


or 


Item 6, “Basie and exploratory research,” shows $435,000 for 1960 and $250,000 
for 1961. This is a reduction of $185,000 over 1960. In the fundamental basic 
research field there are now 15 research projects in the so-called glassware or 
laboratory stage that are undergoing critical examination. Later they may be 
ready for more extensive examination in a small pilot plant. If so, they will be 
referred to the Processes Development Division. It is expected that five addi- 
tional research investigations will be contracted for before the end of the fiscal 
year. This will then obligate the amount allocated for 1960. The office feels that 
we must go forward with fundamental exploratory research and then follow this 
with development research in pilot plant work in order to show the way to better 
methods and further cost reduction in the saline water field. 


MEMBRANE PROCESSES 


The electrodialysis process has made some advances in the past year. We 
have entered into cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation at Denver, where 
they will shortly be experimenting with four different types of electrodialysis 
units, one being of a Japanese make, one Netherlands, and two United States. 
Numerous improvements are being made because of laboratory and testing work 
carried on at Denver. It is necessary to continue this experimental work in 
order to find the best method to be used in the electrodialysis field. 

An electrodialysis process has been selected to be used on the brackish waters 
in the northern Great Plains. The design and specifications are now being pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Reclamation. The money for the construction of the 
plant is requested in the 1961 appropriation bill. The size of the plant will be 
at least 250,000 gallons per day. We estimate the cost of the plant at about 
$550,000. 

SOLAR PROCESSES 


We have proceeded with installation of pilot size solar stills at the test site 
hear Port Orange, Fla. The work on plastic solar stills is expected to reach a 
point where construction of a larger pilot plant with inexpensive materials can 
be justified. Continued development of improved material for solar stills is 
planned in order to improve efficiency at moderate costs. The amount ear- 
marked for such work in 1961 is $100,000. 


DISTILLATION PROCESSES 


In the last few years several improved distillation processes have been de- 
veloped. These include the long-tube vertical process and the multistage flash 
process which have been selected as the first two processes to be tried on sea 
water under the demonstration plant program. The forced circulation vapor 
compression process has been selected for brackish water. Research is being 
sponsored jointly with the Bureau of Ships on a wiped film type of evaporator. 
The office is conducting considerable research work at Harbor Island on control 
of corrosion and scaling problems. Good progress is being made. There is a 
heed to carry on this type of work because one of the basic problems of distil- 
lation is that of corrosion and scaling of sea water at higher temperatures 
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thus affecting the rates of heat transfer. The office is also attempting to find 
low-cost materials such as concrete and plastic materials to replace some of the 
higher price metals now being used. 


FREEZING PROCESSES 


New freezing processes have advanced rapidly. The pilot plant at Syracuse, 
N.Y., is in operation. We expect to enter into contracts with three other private 
concerns dealing with new phases of the freezing processes. It will be necessary 
in the further development of new freezing processes to have small pilot plants 
in operation. 

Some of the contractors offering new freezing processes are quite optimistic 
about lowering the cost of potable water obtained. It is expected that the 
Syracuse, N.Y., plant will be moved to the seashore pilot plant test station at 
Harbor Island during 1960 and there be tested thoroughly on sea water. We 
expect to push forward actively on several other contracts in our efforts to make 
progress in this field. The office feels that it is necessary to thoroughly test 
new proposed processes in the laboratory and in pilot plants before they are 
suggested for a larger demonstration plant. In doing this we hope to avoid 
mistakes. 

OTHER PROCESSES 


Preliminary research and development results indicate the desirability of 
laboratory pilot plant tests on a gas hydrate process, a solvent extraction process 
and possibly an electrolytic method. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


The amount requested for the research and development program is the same 
as that requested and appropriated for 1960. Travel and related administrative 
expenses which were necessary during fiscal year 1960 will be continued during 
1961 at about the same rate and are being integrated with the various admin- 
istrative expenses and travel under the demonstration plant program. 


Office organization 

The Office of Saline Water is trying to operate with a small efficient staff. The 
staff consists of a Director and an Assistant Director for Demonstration Plants, 
an engineer-economist and a contract specialist. We have a Chief in the 
Processes Development Division and four engineers dealing with the five major 
process groups. We have a Chief in the Research Division assisted by a basic 
research scientist. The Office has a public information officer. It will be neces- 
sary to have one or more resident engineers when the several plants are ready 
for construction. This scientific staff is supported by the necessary secretarial 
and clerical assistants. 


DEMONSTRATION PLANTS AND CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Public Law 85-883 authorized the construction of at least five saline water 
demonstration plants. Three of the five plants are for sea water conversion and 
two for brackish water conversion. Each is to demonstrate a different saline 
water conversion process and the five processes are to be selected at not more 
than 3-month intervals, starting on March 2, 1959. 

As previously noted, we have selected the long-tube vertical process and the 
multistage flash process for 1 million gallons per day sea-water plants. An 
electrodialysis process and a vapor compression process have been selected for 
demonstration in plants of approximately 250,000-gallons-per-day capacity and 
for brackish water conversion. Site selection has followed closely upon process 
selection. 

The Secretary of the Interior authorized the establishment of an independent 
site selection board to assist him in the final selection of the sites. The board 
consists of Mr. Sheppard T. Powell, Baltimore, Md., chairman, a mechanical and 
chemical engineer with over 35 vears of international experience as a consultant 
on water problems: Mr. Lewis 8. Finch, Indianapolis, Ind., vice president and 
chief engineer, Indianapolis Water Works Association; and Dr. Wilburn C. 
Schroeder, University of Maryland, a professor of chemical engineering and a 
consultant on chemical and water problems, as well as a former Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. 
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We have welcomed inquiries from all communities that might wish to be con- 
sidered as potential sites for one of the demonstration plants. Each applicant 
was sent a guide form to fill out and return. The engineers in the Office of 
Saline Water made a preliminary survey of proposed sites last spring. 

The site selection board followed this up with a two-step site evaluation and 
elimination procedure. All of the applications were screened in accordance with 
an established criteria list. The remaining sites were then evaluated in accord- 
ance with the site selection schedule. 

The rating schedule is a uniform scoring system devised by the site selection 
board for comparing the merits of sites in a particular region. Evaluating 
factors are broken down into three major headings: 

1. Technical factors (62 percent). 

2, Demonstration value (24 percent). 

3. Assistance offered (14 percent). 

The sites were evaluated in accordance with a 1,000-point “Site Selection 
Rating Schedule.” 

The technical factors include terrain and soil bearing, climate and geography, 
proximity to saline water; brine disposal; zoning and surroundings; adequacy 
and management of local water utility; power, fuel, materials, and labor costs; 
available transportation and utilities. 

The demonstration factors include type of area and interests in the area, pop- 
ulation and needs, accessibility of site, brine utilization, and potential for 
expansion. 

The economic assistance factors include available land, construction, plant 
operation and maintenance, sales value of converted water, and future plant 
purchase. 

The site selection board made a personal inspection of the best sites before 
making any final recommendations to the Secretary of the Interior. They 
recommended three or four final sites to the Secretary and this represented their 
best engineering judgment. The Office received more than 200 site applications 
for the 5 plants provided under the law. 

The construction program of 1960 included $300,000 and an additional $1,500,- 
000 in the supplemental appropriation. We estimate the 1961 budget for con- 
struction to be $2,040,000. It is broken down as follows: $200,000 for engineer- 
ing and design for the fourth and fifth plants; $1,500,000 for construction of 
the second and third plants; $150,000 initial plant operation; and $190,000 for 
overall administration. The estimate of $2,040,000 reflects an increase of $190,000 
over the appropriation for the current year in order to provide for contract 
costs for the initial operation of the first sea-water plant and the first brackish 
water plant and to provide additional administrative costs in the supervision 
of the construction program and the initial operation of the plants. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that if the goal of low-cost converted salt 
water is ever to be achieved entirely new approaches through basic research 
must be explored. At the same time, we believe the urgency of developing new 
sources of water for early use in areas of acute water shortages justifies more 
action in research and pilot plant work as well as construction and operation 
of the demonstration plants. 

In widely scattered areas of the world, converted sea water is already the 
most economical source of fresh water. As our population grows and the de- 
mand for fresh water increases, the impact of low-cost converted water is un- 
mistakably clear. 

The U.S. Geological Survey estimates we will require the immense total of 
597 billion gallons of fresh water per day by 1980. This is more than double 
our present demand. The time may well come when getting a good drink of 
water will be our No. 1 problem. 

Twenty-two of our continental States border on the ocean. They contain 55 
percent of the population and 65 percent of the industry. There are many areas 
of inland brackish water that cannot grow anything unless they can find a rea- 
sonable source of potable water. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that through the research being carried on we move 
ever closer to economically competitive water for our future requirements. 

The nation that unlocks the secrets of nature to bring fresh water to many 
of the arid places of the world will gain great prestige in the family of nations. 
One goal of the Office of Saline Water is to bring this honor to the United States. 
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Dr. Girtam. First, I would like to express Dr. Miller’s sincere 
regret at not being able to be here. He entered the hospital and was 
operated on Monday morning, and so he is not able to appear 


LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


Congress recognized the need for additional sources of fresh water 
in 1952 and enacted the Saline Water Act, amended it in 1955, and in 
1958 passed Public Law 883 calling for the construction of at least five 
demonstration plants. Congress also established a time table for the 
Department to follow in carrying out the provisions of that latter 
law. 

Currently, the work in the saline water conversion program can be 
divided conveniently into three parts: basic research, process develo 
ment, and demonstration. Certainly, all three are essential to the 
ultimate solution of the problem. However, if that final solution is 
to be attained and the goal of low-cost water is to be realized, the 
program must be based on a very solid foundation of fundamental 
research. Research has been accelerated in this fiscal year. It has 
been accelerated tremendously, in accordance with the wishes of 
Congress. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


On page 6 of the justifications you will note $1,355,000 is requested 
for the fiscal year 1961 for “Research and dev elopment. ” The dis- 
tribution of those funds is also shown in that table; that is, the funds 
allotted to the various fields of investigation. I would like to em- 
phasize that the amounts given there are estimates, and estimates 
only. They are not fixed amounts. It may be desirable and neces- 
sary to shift some of those funds from one field of endeavor to the 
other, depending on the results obtained and the developments that 
occur in any one of those given fields. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Then, as indicated on page 12 of the justifications, you will note 
that the first full year’s appropriation for the “Demonstration” ac- 
tivity is for fiscal year 1960, and amounts to $1,850,000. Actually, 
work on the “Demonstration” activity was initiated in fiscal year 1959 
from funds made available from the research and development pro- 
gram. In 1961 we are requesting $2,040,000 to continue the demon- 
stration program as authorized under Public Law 883. 


PROGRESS ON CONVERSION PROBLEM 


We sincerely believe that good progress is being made toward the 
solution of the conversion problem. Explor atory research has de- 
veloped much new knowledge and data. For example, three of those 
fundamental research investigations have advanced to the point where 
they might be considered as potential new processes. i addition, 
new processes or modifications of existing processes have been de 
veloped in the Process Division up to the point that pilot plant test- 
ing 1s desirable. 
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In regard to the “Demonstration” activity, we are on schedule. The 
Secretary has selected four processes for niaonate ition plant pro- 
eraming and will select another process on or before March 2. He 
has designated two coastal sites and will name two inland sites in the 
very near future. 

During the past year we have held four separate meetings dealing 
with (1) distillation, (2) freezing, (8) membrane, and (4) solar proc- 
esses. Our consultants, contractors, cooperators, those submitting 
proposals to the Office, and those organizations working independently 
on the problem of saline water demineralization were invited to attend. 
Some of the best minds in this country were assembled at those con- 
ferences to discuss not so much what we have done but where we stand 
today; in other words, the current status of the program and, more 
important, what we can do to improve processes or to develop new 
methods for the future. Those meetings were very stimulating and 
very informative. 

In addition, various meetings were held with other agencies—the 
Department of Defense, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Atomic Energy Commission, Bureau of Mines, 
and so on. We have cooperative agreements with several of those 
agencies, 

The Office of Saline Water has disseminated a great deal of infor- 
mation during the year, has stimulated interest in the problem, and 
has encouraged industry to take a more active part in the program. 
Several industrial organizations are now spending their own money, 
time. and effort. in the public interest in studying and developing with 
us better means of desalting water. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the oral statement. We have some 
engineers here to assist In answering specific questions the committee 
may wish to ask. 

JUSTIFICATION Data 


Mr. Kirwry. All right. Insert pages 1-8 and 10-15 in the record. 
(Pages 1 through 8 and 10 through 15 follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Saline Water Act of 1952, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1951-1958), provides 
for research into and development of practical means for the economical pro- 
duction from sea water or other saline waters of water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and other beneficial consumptive uses, and for other pur- 
poses. Pursuant to the provisions of that act, Public Law 85-883 (S.J. Res. 135) 
Was enacted, providing for construction of demonstration plants designed to 
demonstrate reliability, engineering, operating, and economic potentials of se- 
lected sea and brackish water processes. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to carry out the purposes of those acts through such agencies of the 
Department as he deems appropriate. The Office of Saline Water has been 
established in the Office of the Secretary to carry out both the research and de- 
velopment and demonstration phases of the saline water conversion program. 

The past year has been marked by an increased basic or fundamental research 
effort. This type of research consists of extracting from nature the basic in- 
formation and data needed for the development of new or improved conversion 
processes. Progress in research has been made in many areas including studies 
oh hew processes such as gas hydrates, an electrolytic conversion method, the de- 
Velopment of improved membranes, and obtaining new information on heat 
transfer, corrosion, and deposition of salts (scale) in evaporation and electro- 
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dialysis equipment. Both applied research and pilot plant developments also 
made important advances during the year. Of particular significance was 
initiation and operation of the first freezing process pilot plant. The successful 
operation of the small distillation pilot plant and the development of scale con- 
trol techniques makes possible use of the long-tube-vertical process for large- 
size plants. More has been learned about electrodialysis through the experi- 
mental operation of different types of equipment. Efforts to bring solar dis- 
tillation into economic feasibility have been enhanced through operation of small 
pilot plants or prototype units at a field installation. As a result of this ex- 
perimental work four processes have now been chosen for demonstration. 

Although those processes have been chosen for demonstration, further develop- 
ment will be needed to realize their full potential for saline water conversion. 
Operation of demonstration plants will open up new areas of research and de 
velopment needed. Newer processes or additional improvements coming from 
the laboratories and pilot plants should result in further reduction of costs. 

The estimate of $1,355,000 is the same as that requested and appropriated for 
fiscal year 1960 under the regular budget estimate. Subsequently, the Congress 
appropriated an additional $400,000 for basic research and developmental work 
in this field, making a total of $1,755,000 for fiscal year 1960. 

Funds requested will provide fer continuation of the research, development 
and expanded pilot plants authorized for 1960 as recommended by various com- 
mittees of Congress. It is necessary to maintain this rate of activity both to 
insure that new and more economical processes are given an opportunity to 
reach the point where they will be useful in large plants and to develop improve- 
ments in the processes being used in the plants being constructed under the 
demonstration plant phase. The funds will also provide for considerable new 
basic and exploratory research and for continuation of the laboratory research 
on new approaches and new processes under development. 


Salaries and expenses 


UTE CSN A soe oe Se ee arpa nme ahs 
rn EO Ug Ss Se Site Seid wise _ 1,355, 000 
Sone mpenRNONR NDS DT HERDED EUUEDT MINES OTD CA a secre Gens renee deere eh acme ee asian 400, 000 

Sr NURS UD a ee Srl menss -~ 1, 755,000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


Research and development: 
Decrease in program__-_.__---_- pie tncth eye ere ied eileetelege mae pee ee 


Budget estimate, 1961_..-._____-_~_-- = itera ec eas toca toda com! | GE 


Analysis by activities 














Amount | Amount | Estimate, Increase Page ref- 
Activity available, | available, 1961 +) or de- erence 
1959 1960 crease ( 
oe ap ln eS | _ 
1. Administration and coordination: 
(a) Research and development $175, 964 $220, 000 $220, 000 5 
?(b) Demonstration plants 29, 865 | | 5 
2 #Research and development: | 
(a) Contracts and grants (non- | | 
Federal) _ - 900,489 | 1,385,000 | 985, 000 400, 000 | 5 
(b) Federal laboratories__. 102, 950 150, 000 | 150, 000 | 5 
c) Contracts for engineering design | | 
and demonstration plant site | 
analysis », 700 
Unobligated balance no longer available___| 3, 738 | | a 
 scoieakiccosapiegetilegs wand societies stl sasigintiaaesidna seins adeanceaeianaaaae 
Total...-..----ecce-cecccccec--------| 1,245,706 | 1,755,000 | 1,355,000 | —400, 000 oe 
| | 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


There are now two concurrent phases of the saline water conversion program: 
one consisting of the research and development program begun in 1952 for which 
this request is made; the other for the construction and operation of the saline 
water demonstration plants for which a separate request is being made. 
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The estimate of $1,355,000 is the same as that requested and appropriated 
for fiscal year 1960 under the regular budget estimate. Subsequently the Con- 
gress appropriated an additional $400,000 for basic research and developmental 
work in this field making a total of $1,755,000 for fiscal year 1960. 

Funds requested will provide for continuation of the research, development, 
and expanded pilot plants authorized for 1960 as recommended by various com- 
mittees of the Congress. It is necessary to maintain this increased rate of activ- 
ity both to insure that new and more economical processes are given an oppor- 
tunity to reach the point where they will be useful in large plants and to develop 
improvements in the processes being used in the plants being constructed under 
the demonstration plant phase. The funds will also provide for considerable 
new basic and exploratory research and for continuation of the laboratory 
research on new approaches and new processes under development. 

Reduction in the cost of conversion processes has been brought about through 
this research and development program both for converting sea and brackish 
water to fresh water, and it is necessary that this program be continued so that 
additional scientific discoveries and improvements can be made. The cost of 
conversion in large plants using distillation processes has been reduced to the 
point that water can now be produced at a cost which some industries and 
municipalities can afford and, in some areas, is competitive with fresh water 
derived from other sources. However, it is necessary to reduce these costs 
further and to explore new approaches so as to expand usage possibilities. 

The current 2-year plan of the saline water program is shown in the following 
table: 





Fiseal year Fiseal year 














1960 1961 

FM TOGO... Ss .decckivciwecncddewcebesse ei 2 $365, 000 $275, 000 
se a i sds card ase ctea bwebbdb bad dadcceSebncanstnieliedad 280, 000 225, 000 
Diy PURO TOO occas pupnaaeesnep Spditedetminm Sa aa a 202, 000 150, 000 
4. Solar processes -- ; ied i nada ara lnn es aehalia haa can ele tects wate : onan 130, 000 100, 000 
5. Other processes, evaluations, and surveySs.........-......--.-....---..--- 123, 000 135, 000 
Cn TONG Oe SENN TONGA. on iscitatcah back kancscsbanicecl Meda Gensiciss 435, 000 250, 000 
tc PGIREILTORION BG GOOTUIMELION . qo cccccciniccccccnceccoccaveccosucnues 220, 000 220, 000 

Pte uuciude ccc uccGkhonteskdhssbendheunddcsudedeaunstmaiacibeiainend 1, 755, 000 1, 355, 000 





The major expenditures planned for fiscal year 1961 are discussed briefly as 
follows: 


1. Distillation processes 


Development of improvements in processes such as the LTV and multistage 
flash will continue in order to further increase efficiencies and reduce costs. 
Development of the vapor reheat process will continue with the possibility of 
small pilot plant or prototype activity. Operation of a small pilot plant based 
upon previous research on forced-circulation vapor compression is anticipated. 
A new development of a wiped-film type of evaporator for saline water conversion 
as well as other aspects of distillation will be further investigated. 


2. Freezing processes 


The development of the direct freeze evaporation process has advanced beyond 
the laboratory stage. Continued evaluation of a pilot plant completed during 
the past fiscal year is necessary in order to obtain operating and engineering 
data for the design of large plants. Continued development of freezing systems 
employing new techniques to effect more efficient separation of ice-brine mix- 
tures is also needed to improve processes. Further development of a freezing 
process using a secondary refrigerant in direct contact with sea water is planned 
through small pilot plant operations. 


8. Membrane processes 


Because of the importance of membrane processes, notably electrodialysis, in 
the conversion of brackish waters, the electrodialysis development program now 
being conducted at the Bureau of Reclamation Laboratories, Denver, Colo., re- 
quires support at its present level and justifies a degree of expansion to evaluate 
increased commercial developments in this field. The program includes design 
and development of eletcrodialysis processes improvements and testing and 
evaluation of various membranes and operation of experimental electrodialysis 
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equipment. In addition, the possible use of ion-exchange materials as a pre- 
treatment means to improve a number of conversion processes may require 
experimental evaluation. 


4. Solar processes 

The work on plastics solar stills is expected to reach a point where construc- 
tion of a larger pilot plant with inexpensive materials can be initiated. Re 
search and development activities at the Solar Station at Daytona Beach will 
include operation and field testing stills under small-scale development during 
the past year and test operating additional prototypes. Continued development 
of improved materials for solar stills is planned in order to improve efficiencies 
at moderate cost. Design improvements are expected in deep-basin type stills. 


5. Other processes, evaluations, and surveys 

Research and development results necessitated a delay in the previously 
planned small pilot plant based on the solvent extraction process applied to 
brackish water conversion. It now appears that operation of such a pilot plant 
of small size will be feasible. Some development activities are anticipated in 
the use of gas hydrates in a conversion process. Evaluations of various kinds 
by consultants and other Government agencies are included in this expenditure 
category. 


6. Basic and exploratory research 

New ideas and new or improved processes for saline water conversion are 
needed and these can be achieved only through fundamental research. Thus, 
exploratory research on scale deposition on heated surfaces, electrical control of 
adsorptivity, improved membranes and ion-retardation resins will be continued. 
In addition, research is urgently needed in such fields as use of gas hydrates as 
a potential conversion method, electrolytic system for demineralization, deposi- 
tion of salts in electrodialysis, improved ion-restraining membranes, polariza- 
tion, effect of acoustic vibrations on heat transfer rates, corrosion of materials 
in hot sea water, chelation, pretreatment of water to prevent scaling and Cor- 
rosion. Fundamental research on properties of solutions, dropwise condensa- 
tion, transport depletion, and other physical, chemical, and biological’ phenomena 
is also needed. 


7. Administration and coordination 


The amount requested for administration is the same as that requested and 
appropriated for 1960. Under the reorganization of the Office of Saline Water, 
which was put into effect late in fiscal year 1959, a portion of the technical 
activities carried out in connection with the research and development program 
is devoted to the technical aspects of the demonstration-plant program. The 
travel and related administrative expenses which were necessary during fiscal 
year 1960 will be continued during fiscal year 1961 at about the same rate and 
are being integrated with the various administrative expenses and travel under 
the demonstration-plant program. 


CONSTRUCTION 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 
Program objective 

Public Law 85-883 provides for the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of not less than five saline water conversion plants. Three of these plants are 
for sea water conversion and are to be located, respectively, on the west coast, 
gulf coast, and east coast. Two other plants are for brackish water conversion 
and are to be demonstrated in the northern Great Plains and arid Southwest. 
Each plant is to demonstrate a different process. Construction is to proceed as 
rapidly as possible after processes are selected, as provided in the law. 


Program status 

The demonstration program was largely activated during calendar year 1959. 
Four processes have been selected for demonstration, the last on December 2, 1959. 
A fifth process is to be selected before March 2, 1960. Funds for the design of 
the first three plants and for the construction of the first sea water plant were 
appropriated for fiscal year 1960. All three plants are currently being designed 
and a construction award should be made for the first plant in May 1960. 
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Fiscal requests 


Requests are made for fiscal year 1961 to provide for construction funds for 
the second sea water plant and first brackish water plant as well as for design 
funds for the fourth and fifth plants. It is anticipated that the State of Cali- 
fornia will provide approximately $750,000 for the second sea water plant which 
will be needed for completion of that plant, in addition to the funds requested. 

In addition, funds are requested for the initial startup operations for the 
first sea water plant and first brackish water plant as well as for a small admin- 
istrative expansion to handle the supervision of construction and operation. 


Construction 


SPOOR, TOD onnicnccdittnpicwsances cde wnitlasmiienbine 0 
BODTIA UO, PIC a a hema soa oe teen anaes ewoeoe $300, 000 
Sappiemental anporonristion:- 1960... 2. 2-2 1, 550, 000 
LE EE A a ee ee ae 1, 850, 000 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 
1. Engineering and design: Reduction in costs_____---_-_.--_-__-_ —$15, 000 
3. Operation and maintenance: Initial operation of 2 plants_....---- +150, 000 
4. Administration: Expansion of demonstration plant staff and oper- 
ation of current year staff on full-year basis.......--......-._-.. +55, 000 
DUE CS, Bie oa deat be i ie ee Si a Ts +190, 000 
RG CI Bee iui a ceiitbididctiimeetiaidts 2, 040), 000 


Analysis by activities 








Amount Amount Estimate, Increase Page ref- 
Activity available, | available, 1961 (+) or de- erence 
1959 1960 crease (—) 
1, Engineering and design............-- inwawwenamee $215, 000 $200,000 | $—15, 000 13 
2. Construction. ...... cis dbearpetsicbiciainti isa Geakek tees td dbs 1, 500, 000 E PEE Usewnssccouss 13 
Ss. Operation Gd misintenance. . ~ <.2.<ccccles ccccaccncclcwannenscccce 150, 000 +150, 000 13 
CREA orca nd dvi ckedaccasecctteum eanwecs 135, 000 190, 000 +55, 000 14 
i 1, 850, 000 2, 040, 000 i. es 





DEMONSTRATION PLANT PROGRAM 


The estimate of $2,040,000 reflects an increase of $190,000 over the appropri- 
ation for the current year in order to provide for contract costs for the initial 
operation of the first sea waterplant and the first brackish waterplant, and also 
to provide for additional administrative costs in the supervision of the construc- 
tion program and the initial operation of the plants. 

Public Law 85-883 authorizes the construction of at least five saline water 
demonstration plants. Three of the five plants are for sea water conversion 
and two for brackish water conversion. Each is to demonstrate a different 
Saline water conversion process, and the five proceses are to be selected at no 
more than 3-month intervals starting on March 2, 1959. 

During fiscal year 1960, efforts under the demonstration plant program have 
progressed very well on the selection of processes, site locations, and initiation 
of designs for the first three plants. 

The first sea water process utilizes the long-tube vertical distillation system 
which was developed under the research program and carried out by W. L. 
Badger & Associates on a pilot plant at Wrightsville Beach, N.C. The second 
Sea water process selected, is known as the multistage flash distillation system 
and has also been studied for some time under the saline water conversion 
program. The studies on multistage flash distillation have been carried out co- 
operatively with the State of California. The third process selected is known 
as an electrodialysis process. Electrodialysis systems have been under investi- 
gation by the Office of Saline Water for several years and are being tested in 
pilot plant size and smaller at the Bureau of Reclamation Laboratories, Denver, 
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Colo. A fourth process known as forced circulation vapor compression distilla- 
tion was selected on December 2, 1959. That process has also been under in- 
vestigation for quite some time by the Office of Saline Water and in addition, two 
small pilot plants of that type have recently been purchased by the Navy De 
partment. A fifth process is due to be announced by March 2, 1960. 

As a result of the efforts of the Office of Saline Water personnel in the col- 
lection and correlation of site data and of the findings of an independent site 
selection board, the Secretary has announced that the first plant will be located 
at Freeport, Tex. and the second sea waterplant will be located at San Diego, 
Calif. Work is continuing on the evaluation of approximately 70 applications 
for the location of the first brackish waterplant, either in the northern Great 
Plains or arid Southwest. Approximately 175 communities have offered one or 
more sites for these first five demonstrations plants. 

During fiscal year 1960, the designs and specifications for the first two sea 
waterplants, which are 1 million gallons per day in size, and the first brackish 
waterplant, which is to be a 250-000 gallon per day unit, will be completed. In 
addition, it is expected that a contract will be awarded for the construction of 
the first sea waterplant at Freeport, Tex., by about May 1. 

Therefore, during fiscal year 1961, it is anticipated that the 1960 activities 
will be extended to include construction of the first brackish waterplant and 
the second sea waterplant. In addition, funds are being requested which will 
permit the initial startup of the first sea waterplant and first brackish water- 
plant, both of which should be operational toward the end of the fiscal year. 
Operations will be carried out under separate contracts as provided in Public 
Law 85-883. 

The Atomic Energy Commission also plans to participate in the second sea 
waterplant program by installing an experimental process steam reactor ata 
mutually agreeable site selected with the cooperation of the State of California, 
which is at Point Loma in San Diego. 

The fourth was just recently selected and the fifth process for demonstration is 
to be selected on March 2, 1960, as provided in the law. The budget requests, 
therefore, contain funds for planning and design of these two plants, one for 
sea water and one for brackish water, during fiscal year 1961. 

The above summary reflects substantial progress in implementing the new 
demonstration plant program and the fiscal requirements for 1961 will enable 
the continuation of that progress. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The staff of the Office of Saline Water was completely reorganized in 1959, to 
accommodate this new phase. An assistant director for demonstration plants 
with a small staff consisting of an engineer-economist and contract specialist is 
carrying forward the work with technical and administrative assistance from 
the staff of the research and development program and private consultants, 
During the latter part of fiscal year 1960 and during fiscal year 1961 field engi- 
neers will be engaged as needed to supervise the construction and operation of 
the plants in the field. This increase over fiscal year 1960 reflects the full year’s 
employment of the increased demonstration program staff and the increased 
activities of the entire staff in connection with supervising the physical con- 
struction and operations of the first demonstration plants. 

There follows a table showing the distribution of $2,040,000 for construction, 
fiscal year 1961: 





Ie mR RRR RRR CEN COUR li cet meee amen $200, 000 
2. Construction (2 plants)__---- Seas ee Ne ee Oe ee 1, 500, 000 
3. Initial plant operation (2 plants) _--_--__-_ Ses ee 150, 000 
4. Administration_______- Bi aa ae ee eee er ees 190, 000 

On oe es teen 2, 040, 000 


REDUCTION IN COST OF SALT WATER CONVERSION 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,355,000 is requested for “Salaries and expenses,” 4 
decrease of $400,000. We have appropriated almost $6 million to date 
for this research program. Please give us some specific examples of 
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the extent to which the cost of conversion of salt water to fresh water 
has been reduced. 

Dr. Gutam. Perhaps we could review that very generally by stat- 
ing that when the program was initiated, in 1952, the best estimates 
we had on the cost of converting sea w ater -anged around $4 to $5 
per thousand gallons. There are plants throughout the world today 
converting sea water to potable water to the extent of about 16 million 

vallons per day. Costs based on operating data from those plants run 
right around $2 per thousand gallons. C onsiderable improvement has 
been made in some of those processes, and new processes have been 
developed. It is our best engineering judgment at the present time, 
based on some pilot plant operating d: ata, and on analyses by reliable 
engineering firms in this country —th: it several of the conversion 
processes which we intend to demonstrate can produce water for 
around $1 per thousand gallons at the ania time. 

Those estimates are for a million-gallons-per-day plant. If the 
capacity of those plants is increased to, say, 15 to 20 million gallons 
per day, the estimated cost would decrease correspondingly, and it 
would be somewhat less than $1 per thousand gallons. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you know what the Navy did during the war? 

Dr. Guutam. Costwise? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. What did it cost them to do it during the war? 

Dr. GituaM. I do not have any specific figure in mind. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would you mind finding that out for us and putting 
it in the record ? 

Dr. GrttAmM. If we can, we will. 

Mr. Kirwan. They used a lot of that water during the war. Let 
us see how much we have improved over those who have already done 
it. 

Dr. Gittam. I know they used vapor compression distillation units 
on many of their ships, which was relatively expensive water accord- 
ing to our standards. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

During the war the estimated cost of converting sea water by shipboard units 
was about $4 to $5 per 1,000 gallons. 

A four-stage flash distillation unit of 100,000 gallons per day capacity was 
installed fairly recently on a large naval vessel. Applying the standardized 
cost estimating procedure, used by the Office of Saline Water, to this unit results 
in an estimated cost of around $3.50 to $4 per 1,000 gallons of product water. 

Mr. Kirwan. At one point in last year’s hearing it was developed 
that in Thomas Jefferson’s time they were doing it. It was agreed 
at that time, according to the record and history we had, that all ships 
sailing around the world should take enough to take care of their 
needs. So we have not made much improvement down through the 
century and three-quarters. 

Dr. Gittam. This is an age-old problem. What the cost was then, 
we have little idea. 

Mr. Kirwan. The cost would not have been much years ago because 
they could not have afforded it with a little ship. 

Dr. Grruam. Of course boiling water and then ¢ mere the vapor 
constitutes a single-effect evaporation process. One can assume, 
therefore, that about 15 pounds of water were obtained oe pound of 
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fuel. Today some distillation units approach 200 pounds of water 
per pound of fuel. 


SITES FOR DEMONSTRATION PLANTS 


Mr. Kirwan. $2,040,000 is budgeted for the “Construction” pro- 
gram, an increase of $190,000. $1,500,000 is available this year for 
construction of the first demonstration plant at F reeport, Tex. 
Briefly explain the procedure followed in selection of the sites. 

Dr. Giztam. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr. Cywin to comment on the demonstration plants and the ques- 
tions you have raised concerning them, since he is handling that 
activity. 

Mr. Crwrn. Congressman Kirwan and members of the committee, 
first I would like to answer your question on Navy evaporators. Be- 
fore‘coming to the Office of Saline Water, I was Project Engineer for 
the Navy for seawater conversion developments. Our $4 to $5 per 
thousand gallons figure is based on the types of stills and the types of 
evapor ating units that the Navy purchased. The cost estimates are 
worked out in accordance with our standardized cost estimating pro- 
cedure. The Navy Department itself does not have a standardized 
cost estimating procedure. They need these stills in certain places, 
They fit them in and integrate them with their own operations. For 
example, aboard ship they are integrated in with the boiler plant 
operations. But our $4 to $5 per thousand gallon figure is based on 
the types of stills purchased by the Navy. 


PROGRESS OF DEMONSTRATION PLANT PROGRAM 
The demonstration plant program has progressed to a point where 
we have selected four processes. I should like briefly to review the 
status of all four for you. 
LONG TUBE VERTICAL EVAPORATOR PROCESS 


The first process is the long tube vertical evaporator process. This 
process has been selected for demonstration in a plant of at least 1 
million gallons per day, and will be located at Freeport, Tex. 


MULTISTAGE DISTILLATION SYSTEM 


The second plant is the multistage flash distillation system, and 
that also has been selected to be demonstrated in a plant of at least 1 
million gallons per day, in San Diego, Calif. 


PROPOSED ELECTRODIALYSIS TYPE PLANT 


The third plant is a plant of at least 250,000 gallons per day, and 
we call that an electrodialysis type of plant. That will be demon- 
strated either in the Northern Great Plains or the Southwest. It will 
be a brackish-water plant. 


BRACKISH WATER PROCESS 
The fourth process is also a brackish water process. We call that 
forced circulation vapor compression distillation. That will be lo- 


cated in one of the two brackish water areas called for under Public 
Law 85-883. 
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METHOD OF SITE SELECTION 





The method of site selection was a difficult and important one for 
us. Approximately 175 communities wrote in to us and asked, 
“Wi rouldn’ ’t you like to put these plants in our area or in our com- 
munity?” They complicated the matter for us by offering more than 
one site in many instances, in some instances up to three or four sites. 

What we did initially, before we even knew the program would 
be assigned to our office, was to work up a site guide form. That 
form laid out all the points that might be cov ered by a community 
and by ourselves in locating one of ‘these plants. We immediately 
dispatched this form to each of the interested communities and asked 
them to fill out the blanks that referred to the sites that they were 
offering. 

We followed that phase with personal visits wherever possible 
by engineers from our office to substantiate and supplement this infor- 
mation. 

The Secretary of the Interior then appointed an independent site 
slection board consisting of three very prominent engineers. The 
three people are Mr. Sheppard T. Powell, who is from Baltimore, 
chairman of our site selection board. He has been in the water 
treatment field for many years. He is an outstanding international 
authority. The second person was Mr. Lewis 8. Fine ch, who is vice 
president and chief engineer of the Indianapolis Water Co. and the 
immediate past president of the American Water Works Association. 
The third person is Dr. Wilburn’ C. Schroeder. Dr. Schroeder is 
consultant engineer, professor at the University of Maryland, and 
was formerly assistant director of the Bureau of Mines. 

These three gentlemen decided on a two-step evaluation procedure. 
In the first step, they laid down a set of criteria by which they could 
screen out towns that were obviously not compatible with the par- 
ticular process and size of plant. For example, in some instances 
towns near the coast or in coastal States were on brackish water. 
We therefore could not demonstrate sea water conversion if the plant 
were located there. Sothe Board ruled those out. 

The next step the Board set up a rating schedule. They set up 
a thousand-point system, and in that system there are approximately 
25 factors. No one factor can sway the location of a plant. You 
have to evaluate all the factors in comparing one site with the other. 

After comparing the sites and rating them, the Board then se- 
lected the best of the sites, and went out and looked at them per- 
sonally. They felt they could not recommend any site to the Secre- 
tary unless they had seen it for themselves. They then rerated and 
rescreened after visiting the sites, and made recommendations to the 
Secretary and he selec ted the sites. 
























FREEPORT, TEX., PLANT 





Mr. Kirwan. What is the cost of the one at Freeport now ? 
Mr. Cywrin. Our estimate is still $1,500,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. And what will be charged for the water ? 
Mr. Crwin. We will charge the Dow Co. 30 cents a thousand gal- 
lons and the city of Freeport 20 cents a thousand gallons. 
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SAN DIEGO PLANT 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the charge at San Diego? 

Mr. Crwin. Approximately 20 cents a thousand gallons. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that nota pretty low charge? 

Mr. Cyrwrin. It is low for the water being produced from thes 
plants. Here again, the purchase price of the water has not been the 
overwhelming criterion in site selection. In fact, some of the con- 
munities we visited appeared a little hurt when we asked them to 
suggest the price they might pay for the water. The communities 
have also offered other types of assistance which were considered, 
such as land and water storage. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Has anybody made any effort to contribute any finan- 
cial assistance to the program outside the Federal Government? 

Mr. Crwryn. Yes. ‘Two or three States have made funds available 
or will shortly make funds available. The State of California will 
make up to $1,400,000 available or not to exceed 50 percent of the cost 
of this plant, plus the cost of an accompanying nuclear reactor. We | 
found out last week that the Office of Saline Water will get approxi- 
mately $700,000 of that $1,400,000; in other words, half of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did Texas make any offer? 

Mr. Cywiy. Texas at first made an offer, but it did not pass their 
legislature. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS PLANT 


Mr. Kirwan. What can you tell us about the proposed Virgin 
Islands plant ? 

Mr. Cywin. The Virgin Islands plant is one which is being car- 
ried out under a separate program. We advise the Office of Ter- 
ritories and the Virgin Islands Corporation when they ask us to, and 
we have consulted with them and they have consulted with us on 
plant going in down there. That is a commercial plant, not a test 
plant. Itisacommercial plant of 275,000 gallons a day. 


ADMINISTRATION COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. You ask for a total of $190,000 for the demonstration 
plant program. This, together with $220,000 for “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” makes a total of $410,000 for administration. Is that not 
quite a large amount for the administration staff ? 

Mr, Crwrn. The construction program request is made on this 
premise, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: This is ou 
first year of operation under the construction program. We have 
slowly added to our staff. Within the next 6 months we expect to 
add three field engineers and one or two clerical people. The differ 
ence in our present year’s estimate and our estimate for next yeal 
reflects these new people that we have not as yet hired to supervie 
the construction for us out in the field, plus one or two people we have 
just recently hired for a full year’s employment. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you any questions, Mr. Magnuson ? 
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LOCATION OF PLANTS 


Mr. Maenuson. The sea water plants, I take it, are in Florida, 
Texas, and California. 

Mr. Crwin. No, sir; we have not located any sea water plant in 
Florida. There is one in Texas and one in California. 

Mr. Maenuson. I saw a reference in here to Port Orange, I thought. 

Mr. Crwin. We have a laboratory facility down there for solar 
distillation in our research and development programs. 

Mr. Magnuson. Where is the California plant ? 

Mr. Crwin. San Diego. 

Mr. Magnuson. Where will the third plant, the sea water plant, be 
located ? 

Mr. Crwin. We expect that the Secretary of the Interior will make 
a choice very shortly. 

Mr. Maenuson. The site has not been selected ? 

Mr. Crwin. No; it has not been selected. 

Mr. Maenuson. You have been on this program for 7 years. 

Dr. GittaM. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF PROCESSES 


Mr. Magnuson. You are still working on at least five potential 
processes ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Gmuam. Actually more than that. This we feel to be very 
essential. If we were to finalize on just three, four, or five processes 
and ae those to the ultimate, it might not give us the low-cost 


water which is desired. As long as we keep research and development 
working to dig out new processes, new ideas, and modifications of 
existing processes, then we have a better chance of achieving the goal. 
_ Mr. Maenvuson. You anticipated my question all right. 1 wondered 
if you could not eliminate some of the processes by this time. 

Dr. Ginram. This we have done. Actually, when the program be- 
gan we looked at some 30 to 35 processes or phenomena that might 
conceivably be used to demineralize salt water. That number was 
reduced then to between 16 and 20 after considerable study—in some 
cases laboratory studies, in other cases engineering studies, paperwork. 
Currently the processes we are studying extensively can be divided 
into the five fields that were mentioned earlier: distillation, freezing, 
membrane, solar, and other processes. In each one of those you may 
have five or six processes which are still under study. 

One of the objectives of a dynamic research and development pro- 
gram is to make the present process obsolete as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Magnuson. Would you say you have the cooperation of in- 
dustry ? 

Dr. Girtam. Very, very good. I indicated that many of them are 
putting their own time, money, and effort on this problem. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are there any independent research projects by 
them ? 

Dr. Gititam. In some cases by them, and in some cases a joint or 
cooperative effort between our Office and industry. 

Mr. Maanvson. Assuming we arrive at an economically feasible 
process, who will own it ? 
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Dr. Gittam. If it is developed under contract with the Department 
of inks rior, we have what we think are excellent patent clauses in each 
contract. Of course, if industry developed it with their own money 
and independent from the Office, they would own the patent rights, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Magnuson. There are foreign countries carrying on research 
in this area, also. 

Dr. GittaM. Yes. 

Mr. Macnuson. Some of them with our money ¢ 

Dr. Gittam. No. We have no R. & D. programs in foreign coun- 
tries. We do attempt to cooperate and exchange information. 

Mr. Magnuson. I do not mean out of your budget, but out of our 
foreign aid program, our State Department program. 

Dr. Gittam. I am aware that the State Department did contribute 
some money to Israel, I believe, for the construction of a laboratory in 
which they could carry on such research. 

Mr. Macnuson. This came to my attention because I am on the 
State Department Subcommittee also, and I recall we were asked to 
appropriate quite a substantial sum for this purpose about 2 years 
ago. I do not remember whether they are requesting it this year or 
not. 

NEED FOR DIFFERENT PROCESSES 


Mr. Srrosex. I would like to add one comment, Congressman, on 
processes. Different processes, even when they are fully developed, 
will be more applicable to one set of conditions than another. For 
example, certain processes work better on brackish water, and others 
work better on sea water. Then, depending on fuel costs, weather 
conditions, disposal conditions in certain areas, one particular process 
may have an economic advantage over another. So you need to end 
up with more than one which you can use under the circumstnees 
which might exist in a certain locality. 

Dr. Gira. In other words, we feel that no one process would sat- 
isfy all conditions, geographic and otherwise. 


FUTURE DEMAND FOR WATER 


Mr. Maenuson. I note Dr. Miller’s statement says the world’s de- 
mand for water will double by 1980. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Srroset. In the United States. 

Mr. Maenuson. We already have this far enough along so there is 
no danger of anyone dying of thirst, is there ? 

Dr. Gitam. I think that isr ight. 

Mr. Macnvson. If we wanted to spend the money, we could pro- 
duce the water. 

Dr. GittaM. That is correct. 

Mr. Maanuson. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Denton. You have a request for $2,040,000 for construction. 
Dr. Giritam. That is correct. 
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Mr. Denron. That is for the designs on two demonstration plants 
and for construction of two demonstration plants. Can you give me 
a breakdown on how that money will be spent, how it w ill be divided ? 

Dr. Guam. May I review that briefly before starting on the de- 
tails. The 1960 funds provided for the design of three plants and the 
construction of the first sea-water plant. The 1961 request will provide 
for the design of a fourth and fifth plant and the construction of the 
second sea-water plant and the first brackish water plant. There is 
a little money in there for initial startup operations of the first sea 
water and the first brackish plant. 

Mr. Denton. You have not selected the place for these two plants? 

Dr. Giutam. We have selected the place for the first two sea water 
conversion plants. 

Mr. Denton. Where are they ? 

Dr. Gittam. Freeport, Tex., and San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. Denton. Those plants have not been built as yet? 

Dr. Gittam. No. 

Mr. Denton. Can you break that $2,040,000 down ? 

Dr. Guiram. Mr. Cywin. 

Mr. Crwin. Yes, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATE 


The $2,040,000 is broken down as follows: Engineering and design, 
$200,000. That provides amounts for the design of the fourth and 
fifth demonstration plants. Construction, $1,500,000. That provides 
for the U.S. share of funds for the San Diego demonstration plant and 
for the third plant. 

Mr. Denton. Who is paying the rest of the money ? 

Mr. Cywin. The State of California will provide $700,000 for that 
plant. We had counted, by the way, on the State of California pro- 
viding $800,000, so we are $100,000 short in our estimate on that second 
plant. 

The remainder of that money, $550,000, is estimated as the cost of 
the third demonstration plant, the electrodialysis plant. 

Mr. Denton. Where will that be? 

Mr. Cywiy. The Secretary has not made that selection or announce- 
ment as yet. We expect that very shortly. 

The remaining funds include $150,000 for the startup operations of 
plants 1 and 3. 

The first plant is the Freeport, Tex., plant. We expect to let a 
construction contract with funds made available by this committee for 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Den'ron. How much do you have for that? 

Mr. Crwrn. $1,500,000. 

Mr. Denton. And you want another $1,500,000 ? 

Mr. Crwrn. Not for that plant, but for the second and third plants. 

Mr. Denton. Go ahead. 

Mr. Crwin. That plant (plant No. 1 at Freeport), however, will be 
completed, we estimate, by next May 1. 

Mr. Denon. You need no money in this appropriation for the 
Freeport, Tex., plant ? 
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Mr. Cwyry. Not for the construction, but we do have a $150,000 
item which covers the startup operations next May and June for that 
particular plant. 

Mr. Denton. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Cyrwix. We have to contract for the operation of this plant, 
After the completion of the construction phase we then must have 
funds available physically to operate the plant. This $150,000, item 3 
on page 12, “Operation and maintenance,” covers the cost of operating 
plants Nos. 1 and 3 for a 2-month period toward the end of next fiseal 


year. 
Mr. Denton. How much will we lose on the operation of those 
plants? 


Mr. Cywin. Quite a bit. I do not have an exact estimate, but we 
7ill lose from one-half to a little more than that. 

Mr. Denton. You do not make any request for that loss as yet! 

Mr. Crwin. Actually, we understand that we have to defray all of 
the operating and maintenance expenses for these plants. Funds 
brought in from the sale of water for these plants will go into the 
U.S. Treasury and will not be used to defray our costs out of our 
saline water funds. These are demonstration plants. 

Mr. Denton. So you have only two coming into operation in the 
near future. 

Mr. Crwrtn. The San Diego plant we anticipate will be in operation 
July 1, 1961. 

Mr. Denron. When will the Freeport, Tex., plant be in operation! 

Mr. Crwin. May 1, 1961. 

Mr. Denton. It will be in operation first ? 

Mr. Crwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. When will the No. 2 plant be completed ? 

Mr. Crwrn. July 1. That is at San Diego. 


STATUS OF DEMONSTRATION PLANTS 


Let me review the status again. By law we are to put each of five 
demonstration plants in five different geographic areas. One of them 
is the gulf coast. We call that plant No. 1. That is the Freeport, 
Tex., plant. We anticipate that that will be in operation May 1, 1961. 
The No. 2 plant is on the west coast. That is the San Diego plant, 
which we anticipate will be in operation July 1, 1961. The No. 3 
plant is a brackish water plant, which may be in the Northern Great 
Plains or the southwest area. We anticipate that that plant will be 
in operation May 1, 1961. 

The fourth and fifth plants will be designed next fiscal year. We 
are not now asking for construction or operating funds for those 
plants. 

Mr. Denton. Do you do that work anywhere that a person can go 
and look at it and see what you are doing? 

Mr. Cywtn. We have test units in operation at Harbor Island, 
N.C. Tam sure you are more than welcome there. 

Mr. Denton. That is the closest place ? 

Mr. Cyrwrn. Yes. 

Dr. Grrr1am. A pilot plant is also operating at Syracuse, N.Y. 

Mr. Cyrwtn. Yes. and the Navy has different types of apparatus for 
Navy purposes at Annapolis, Md. 
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Mr. Denton. I think that is all. I would like to see what you are 
doing with this. 

Mr. Macnuson. Is either of the two sites already selected a short 
water supply community now ? 

Mr. Cywin. Yes. There are actually water problems in both of 
these regions, and also in the other regions which will be selected. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Denton asked you what you were going to 
lose on the operation selling at 20 and 30 cents a ‘gallon. Did I not 
understand it was going to ‘cost about $2 a gallon to produce it? 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. Crwtn. We anticipate that our operational costs will run some- 
thing like 60 cents a thousand gallons. You must appreciate that the 

size of these plants is specified by law, and also that these plants by 
law will go into some communities. Each of the communities know 
they are ts raking a chance on the demonstration, and they are not will- 
ing or able or do not want to pay full premium for good quality 
water at this time. One of the purposes of the demonstration program 
isto demonstrate that it is possible to provide good water. 

Mr. Macnuson. You figure 20 to 30 cents is all the traffic will bear, 
do you? 

Mr. Crwin. That is what the communities have indicated to us; in 
some instances a little more. 

Mr. Maenuson. They sell bottled water here in Washington, D.C. 
Do you happen to know the cost of that ? 

Mr. Crwiry. About 10 cents a gallon, not a thousand, but 1 gallon. 
Yes, sir, we firmly believe that saline water conversion is economical 
if people appreciate all of the costs that are brought to play in a 
water system. For example, many of the communities use very poor 
quality water now. They are used to it and get by with it. This i is 
good quality water. You save on detergents. You save on corrosion. 

Mr. Denton. Is the distilled water just plain distilled water, just 
H.0 % 

Mr. Crwrn. In two of these processes we are turning out distilled 
water. 

Mr. Denton. It tastes pretty bad, does it not ? 

Mr. Crwrn. It hasa bland taste. That is easily rectified, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you any questions, Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. I do want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have been 
greatly interested in this saline water program. I have just one 
question. 

COST PER GALLON 


How much cheaper per gallon are you desalting and demineralizing 
water today than you were able to do, say, 2 years ago? 

Dr. Gmtam. I can probably best answer that by stating that the 
total cost of demineralized water today, based on plants operating in 
various parts of the world, is about $2 per thousand gallons. From the 
plants which we expect to put up in this demonstration program, we 
anticipate, and I think based on very good data and calculations, the 
cost of the water will be around $1 per thousand gallons. This is for 
a million gallons per day capacity. That is relatively small when it 
comes to supplying water. If the size of that plant is increased to 20 





million gallons per day, the cost will go down to less than $1 per 
thousand gallons. 
SIZE OF PLANTS 


Mr. Jensen. What is the largest capacity distillation plant that you 
have in operation now ¢ 

Dr. Giutam. We do not actually have any in operation. We have 
a few pilot plants oper: ating, to study, for example, the problems of 
scaling, corrosion, how to increase heat transfer rates, and the like, 
The capacity of such a test unit would be on the order of a few hun- 
dred gallons per day,a small pilot plant operation. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you building some larger plants now ¢ 

Dr. GutamM. Construction will start this year. This will be under 
the demonstration plant program where we will build an LTV demon- 
stration plant. 

Mr. JENSEN. What does that mean ? 

Dr. Gittam. Long tube vertical, an evaporator-type conversion 
unit of 1 million gallons per day capacity, the one going in at Freeport, 
Tex. There will be another million gallons per day sea-water conver: 
sion unit in San Diego, which will be a multistage flash unit. Then 
there will be a couple of inland brackish waterplants, one of which will 
be around 250,000 gallons per day capacity. It has not been decided 
what the capacity of the second brackish water conversion unit should 
be. 

COST OF DESALTING WATER 


Mr. JENSEN. You anticipate that the million gallons capacity plant 


will es or demineralize water for how much ? 

Dr. GutaM. For about $1 per thousand gallons. 

Mr. Jensen. Would that be cheap enough that it could be used for 
business and household uses ? 

Dr. Gitta. I think that cost is getting down to the point where 
it may be attractive to certain municipalities and to several industries. 

Coalinga, Calif., for example, purchased an electrodialysis unit to 
supply that community with good drinking water. They were haul- 
ing it in by freight tank car at a cost of between $8 and $9 per thou- 
sand gallons. I believe this is the first community in the United 
States which has purchased a demineralization plant to supply its 
drinking water. 

Mr. Jensen. What is that plant’s capacity ? 

Mr. Srroret. About 25,000 gallons per day, and their cost is about 
$1.50 per thousand gallons, from brackish water. They were paying 
$6 or $7. 

Dr. Grram. Actually $9-plus including the freight. 

Mr. Srroser. Whatever they were paying, they are now paying 
$1.50 with the electrodialysis system they have. 

Mr. Jensen. What did that ‘plant cost ? 

Dr. Giriam. I could estimate that. I do not know what they paid 
for the plant, but it might be on the order of $65,000, I would say. 

Mr. Srropet. This was a private purchase of theirs. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that a desalting or demineralizing plant, or both? 

Dr. Girtam. The terms are more or less synonymous. They are 
taking salts out of the brackish water and producing good water con- 
taining about 300 parts per million. This is very good drinking water. 
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Mr. JENSEN. That is encouraging. Do you have any other encour- 
aging things to tell us about this program today ? 


FREEZING PROCESS 


Dr. Gittam. Mr. Strobel, would you like to remark on freezing in 
general ? 

Mr. Stropen. We have rec ently started a 15,000 gallons per day pilot 
plant on a freezing process at Syracuse, N.Y., with the Carrier Corp. 
We have other contracts underway on freezing processes which look 
very encouraging, and we hope that through the operation of pilot 
plants we sh: ull be able to obtain sufficient information to warrant the 
use of freezing processes in demonstration, also. We believe that the 
outlook for freezing systems may be eventually better than any of the 
distillation systems so far, costwise. 

Dr. Gittam. In addition to that, we do have some others coming 
out of the research laboratories which look quite promising, and in a 
few months or a year may be ready for pilot plant testing. 

Mr. Jensen. Has the Atomic Energy Commission done any research 
in this field ? 

Dr. Gittam. I do not know the details of any research directly con- 
cerned with demineralization. I might point out that our demonstra- 
tion plant to be built in San Diego is in cooperation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which is to supply a nuclear reactor to furnish 
the steam, the heat, for the process. That will be an experimental re- 
actor, and our unit will be an exper imental unit. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Magnuson. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

You gentlemen lost me here at one point. Dr. Gillam estimated the 
cost of the demonstration plant at a dollar per thousand gallons. Mr. 
Cywin, did you not tell me 60 cents a gallon / 

“Mr, Crwry. Operational — The dollar takes into account amor- 
tizing the equipment over a 20-year period at 4 percent just as if you 
were borrowing the money Ahces! a bank. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. We were glad to have you with us, and 
we hope you have a successful year at it. 











Turspay, J ANUARY 12, 1960. 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


WITNESSES 


M. V. CARSON, JR., DIRECTOR 
L. J. O'CONNOR, JR., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
F. S. LOTT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


EDWARD D. FRYE, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 


R. W. SLIGHT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual 





Program by activities: y 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities._......-_....-.. $322, 625 
2. Administration of oil import program. ----- i aiekiel Seine asia kb iakerud ate 
Be ROR WII nn ocd ve cnancennenctasaduce ansepeabwoded 
Total obligations........-...-- ~-----+--------------| 322, 625 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. -..._._--- 214, 491 
Unobligated balance no longer available -..........- | 40, 584 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)-.......-..-- | 577, 700 
Object classification 





Total number of permanent positions__............---.------ 36 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 AkinGoedchwlavecenneReeeae 
Average number of all employees_-......-----...-.------ 29 
Number of employees at end of year_........---.----- 33 
NS TI ES BING BRINE oo on an ecw rec ewe cn cnseccsece | 10.1 $8,747 


01 Personal services: | 


enn, SN oo ks a weebonkanclesa | 5256, 411 
Positions other than permanent---.-..-.....---- cna] owen mee 

Spanner NOEL SOE URONB Son dan ionnnvncccocceussccone 3, 538 

ns SE OSS 6 cccineknncaeekeeheemnia mee 259, 949 

02 Travel : eS a a ls Sl I hel le 7, 990 
2 EN CIN oe ce beehouseoadeecwons 6 
04 Communication services..........................-- ‘i 6, 606 | 
06 Printing and reproduction. _- bidithbimniintimmnne ails 9, 559 | 

07 Other contractual services. ---_---- tired aia iam aiel 800 

Services performed by other agencies = 13,011 

ee SOD NN TIRORTINID oi. rn oc ce we cccconccceccsnwsnits 2, 698 

09 Equipment See aimee ; a Ne cra 4, 904 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -_............--.-----|] 17, 054 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ --- qvdliausaenedage ; 

ah” Ces UC UNION es ee cosbowmbene waa 48 

NE IIR Ch anbbcienlesbanmeke 322, 625 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from the Office 
You are Mr. Carson, are you? 
Captain Carson. Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. You have a statement? 

Captain Carson. Yes, sir; I have a statement. It is not too long. 
On the other hand, it is not so brief. With your permission, I would 
like to insert it in the record rather than take your time. 

Mr. Kirwan. It may be inserted in the record. 

(Captain Carson’s statement follows :) 


The budget request for the fiscal year 1961 is $480,000, which is the amount 
appropriated for 1960. Three activities are involved in this request and funds 
are distributed as follows: Coordination of oil and gas activities ($390,000), 
administration of the oil import program ($76,000), and the Oil Imports Appeals 
Board ($14,000). As Director, Office of Oil and Gas, I am responsible for the 
direction of the first activity and as Administrator, Oil Import Administration, 
for the second activity. Assistant Secretary Royce A. Hardy is chairman of the 
Oil Import Appeals Board. 

This request does not include funds for civil defense activities, including 
Operation Alert 1960; partial staffing of OCDM regional offices; security checks 
for the oil and gas national defense executive reserve; and, the review and 
updating of a special petroleum long-range supply-demand study. Funds for 
these activities are contained in a request to be submitted by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. 


COORDINATION OF OIL AND GAS ACTIVITIES 


The responsibilities of the Office of Oil and Gas fall in the general categories 
of those having to do with coordination of the Government’s national oil and 
gas policies; liaison between the Federal Government and the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission, State oil- and gas-regulatory bodies, and the oil and gas 
and allied industries; participation in meetings of Petroleum Planning Com- 
mittee of NATO and the Oil Committees of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomie Cooperation; and regular and special petroleum supply-demand studies, 
both domestic and worldwide. 

While our Nation’s statesmen strive to maintain peace in the world, we in the 
Office of Oil and Gas endeavor to keep abreast of the world’s petroleum situation 
so as to be in a position to know what this country may be able to contribute 
petroleumwise and gaswise under peacetime, emergency, or wartime conditions. 

The Office must utilize information and data available to it in Government 
agencies, the petroleum, gas, and allied industries, and trade sources. Beyond 
that, it is necessary to get specialized information and data through the National 
Petroleum Council. 

Another important responsibility is in connection with the petroleum planning 
activities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Director of our Office 
serves as the head of the U.S. delegation to the NATO Petroleum Planning 
Committee at all meetings of the Committee and, on occasion, a member of our 
staff serves as chairman of its working group. This requires advance prepara- 
tion of important papers and reports to assist in sound petroleum planning. The 
meetings are held in Europe and require participation by U.S. officials. The 
closest possible collaboration of this Office, particularly with the Departments 
of State and Defense, is necessary to insure coordination on overall petroleum 
and gas planning. 

The Offiee renders another important service to other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, to Members of Congress and congressional committees, the States, and the 
general public in advice and staff assistance given day by day on problems and 
inquiries with respect to petroleum and gas. The staff also participates in the 
Work of interagency or intra-agency committees where petroleum and gas or 
their products are involved. 

The defense and security programs of the United States, and others of the 
United Nations, have accelerated essential demands for oil. Stocks of petroleum 
if various key points throughout the world must be maintained at satisfactory 
Working levels. Any substantial diminution in world petroleum supplies will 
directly and adversely affect the interests of the United States, including the 
Successful continuation of its mobilization program. Accordingly, the United 
States must be prepared to meet and handle immediately the problems inherent 
In any substantial loss of world petroleum supplies. 
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It should be emphasized that petroleum supply is a worldwide matter and 
that significant shortages in one location necessarily involve adjustments in 
remotely distant areas. This normal interreliance is sharply pointed up in times 
of emergency. Loss of any substantial current sources of world petroleum 
supply can jeopardize the interests of the free nations of the world. It is neces. 
sary, therefore, to conduct regular and special worldwide short-term and long. 
range petroleum supply-demand studies. Some of these are: (1) Petroleum 
requirements, (2) refining capacity, (8) pipeline facilities and systems, (4) 
aviation gasoline and jet fuel supplies, and (5) petroleum terminal and storage 
facilities. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE OIL IMPORT PROGRAM 


The Oil Import Administration was established by the Secretary of the Interior 
March 18, 1959 (24 F.R. 1907), pursuant to Presidential Proclamation No. 3279, 
dated March 10, 1959 (24 F.R. 1781). 

The Presidential proclamation was based upon the following facts: 

1. That within the continental United States there are two areas, one, east of 
the Rocky Mountains (districts I-IV), in which there is substantial oil produe. 
tion capacity in excess of actual production, and the other, west of the Rocky 
Mountains (district V). in which production is declining and in which, due to 
the absence of any significant interarea flow of oil, limited imports are necessary 
to meet demand, and that, accordingly, imports into such areas must be treated 
differently to avoid discouragement of and decrease in domestic oil production, 
exploration, and development to the detriment of the national security. 

2. That the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico largely depends upon imported 
crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished products, and that any system for the 
adjustment of imports of such commodities should permit imports into Puerto 
Rico adequate for the purposes of local consumption, export to foreign areas, 
and limited shipment of finished products to the continental United States. 

3. That adjustments must be made in the imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, 
and finished products, so that such imports will not so threaten to impair the 
national security. 

The program is designed to insure a stable, healthy industry in the United 
States capable of exploring for and developing reserves to replace those being 
depleted. The basis of the program is the certified requirements of our national 
security which make it necessary that we preserve to the greatest extent possible 
a vigorous, healthy petroleum industry in the United States. 

In addition to serving our own direct security interests, the program will also 
help prevent severe dislocations-in our Own-¢gountry as well as.in.oil industries 
elsewhere which also have an important bearing on our own security. 


PERSONNEL STAFFING AND OTHER EXPENSES 


Any change in the normal flow of petroleum and gas results in a shift of 
emphasis in activities. However, no change in the programs is anticipated 
during the fiscal year 1961. The workload should continue at the current level. 
No increase in funds or positions is involved in this budget request. 

Considerable travel will be necessary to chair or participate in committee 
meetings, and to handle import problems with groups of producers, refiners, 
importers, State regulatory bodies, and trade associations. Frequently security 
information is involved and field.trips to meet with oil and gas company officials 
will be necessary. Long-distance telephone calls and telegrams will be necessary 
to expedite and adjust oil and gas supply-demand and import information 
urgently needed. Considerable funds will be used for the reproduction of forms, 
regulations, press releases, and reports. 

Favorable action on this request for an appropriation of $480,000 is respectfully 
requested. 

OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD 


Pursuant to Presidential Proclamation No. 3279, dated March 10, 1959, (24 F.R. 
1781), the Secretary of the Interior issued Oil Import Regulation No. 1 which 
established an Oil Import Appeals Board to consider and resolve petitions and 
appeals by persons affected by the oil import regulations. 

The staffing needs of the Board will continue to be an Executive Secretary, 4 
General Counsel and one clerical-stenographer position. The Executive Secretary 
and the General Counsel are part-time positions and filled by personnel already 
employed by the Department. Operating expenses are estimated at $14,000 the 
same as the amount appropriated for the current year. 
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During the first and second allocation periods the Board acted on 105 appeals. 


Captain Carson. Our budget request for the fiscal year 1961 is 
$480,000, which was the amount appropriated for 1960. That is 
broken down as follows: $390,000 for the Office of Oil and Gas, of 


> which I am the Director, and $76,000 for the Oil Import Administra- 
§ tion, of which I am the Administrator. 


Then the Oil Import Appeals Board has a $14,000 request. Mr. 
Frye, the secretary of that Board, is here to answer questions about 
that. 

I should like to say, Mr. Chairman and members of the subecommit- 
tee, that our operations for 1961 are contemplated very much as they 
have been in the past. We are not asking for any increase in funds, 
and we expect the activities of the Office, w vith which I am sure you are 
quite familiar, will continue about the same as they have. 


JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. $480,000 is requested, the same as this year. Insert 
pages 17 to 26 and 32 to 35 in the record. 
(Pp. 17 to 26 and 32 to 35 follow :) 


ADMINISTRATION OF OIL IMPORT PROGRAM 


Program objectives 

The program is designed to insure a stable, healthy industry in the United 
States capable of exploring for and developing reserves to replace those being 
depleted. The basis of the program is the certified requirements of our national 
security which make it necessary that we preserve to the greatest extent possible 
a vigorous, healthy petroleum industry in the United States. 

In addition to serving our own direct security interests, the program will also 
help prevent severe dislocations in our own country as well as in oil industries 
elsewhere which also have an important bearing on our own security. Petroleum, 
wherever it may be produced in the free world, is important to the seeunity,,not 
only of ourselves, but also of the free people of the world everywhere. 


Program for past year 

Analyzed applications from over 200 importers to determine eligibility for 
semiannual import allocations for crude oil, unfinished oils and finished products. 

Established semiannual allocations for imports of crude oil, unfinished oils and 
finished products. Also established the amounts to be allotted to each eligible 
applicant by type of product. 

Issued semiannual licenses to eligible importers authorizing the amounts of 
crude.oil, unfinished oils and finished products to be imported during each semi- 
annual period. Furnished a copy of license to the appropriate Collector of Cus- 
toms for their information and guidance. 

Analyzed reports from each importer showing the amount of crude oil, un- 
finished oils or finished products entering the United States under the license 
issued, the port of entry, and date of entry. Maintained adequate records of 
imports for the preparation of regular and special reports to the Director, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the President, and the Congress. 


| Program changes 


No changes in the program are anticipated during the fiscal year 1961. 
Program for budget year 
The program is expected to continue at about the current level during the 
fiscal year 1961. 
OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD 


Pursuant to Presidential Proclamation No. 3279, dated March 10, 1959 (24 F_R. 
1781), the Secretary of the Interior issued oil import regulation No. 1 which 
established an Oil Import Appeals Board to consider and resolve petitions and 
appeals by persons affected by the oil import regulations, 
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The staffing needs of the Board will continue to be an Executive Secretary, q 
General Counsel, and one clerical-stenographer position. The Executive Seere 
tary and the General Counsel are part-time positions and filled by personne 
already employed by the Department. Operating expenses are estimated at 
$14,000, the same as the amount appropriated for the current year 

During the first and second allocation periods the Board acted on 105 appeals, 


Ndlaries and expenses 
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| Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase | Page rel- 
Activity available, | av ailable, | 1961 | (+) or de- erence 
1959 1960 | crease (—) 

—_—_——_——_ - — — - — _ | | —_—_—_—___ 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities__ $322,625 | $390,000 | $390,000 |_..._______- 2 
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The estimate of $480,000 is the same amount available for fiscal year 1960 
“Coordination of oil and gas activities,’ $390,000; “Administration of oil impor 
program,” $76,000; and “Administration of the Oil Import Appeals Board, 
$14,000. 

COORDINATION OF OIL AND GAS ACTIVITIES 


Functions.—The Office of Oil and Gas, under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary, Mineral Resources: 

(1) Provides staff advice and assistance to the Secrtary of the Interior 
the Assistant Secretary, and the Secretariat in the development, coordina 
tion, and management of programs and functions relating to oil and gi 
which are assigned to the Department of the Interior by the President 
the Congress. 

(2) Provides leadership in obtaining the coordination and unification 
oil and gas policies and related administrative activities of Federal agenciti 
and enlists their cooperation to assure adequate development, distribution 
and utilization of petroleum and gas resources and facilities to meet bot! 
civilian and military requirements in time of peace or national emergen 

(3) Serves as the principal channel of communication between the Fe 
eral Government and the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, State regt 
latory bodies, and the petroleum and gas industries. 

(4) Represents the United States on NATO's Petroleum Planning Col 
mittee and furnishes the chairman for the working group thereof. 


(5) Provides advice and assistance on petroleum and gas matters to fit] 


Director, Oftice of Civil and Defense Mobilization, with particular referent 
to aspects affecting the security of the United States. 


Evaluation and forecasting.—The Office of Oil and Gas is the only Feder} 


Government office that consolidates military, industrial, and civilian petrolell 
requirements, correlates these requirements with probable availability of pett 
leum and gas, makes comprehensive petroleum and gas supply-demand surveys 
and prepares forecasts of the probable availability of petroleum and gas! 
meet the peacetime requirements of the United States and the friendly forelt! 
nations from all sources at home and abroad. In collaboration with the mil 
tary and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization conducts petroleum alt 
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gas supply-demand surveys to coordinate probable military demands with essen- 
tial civilian and industrial demands of the United States and the friendly 
foreign nations to meet emergency or wartime requirements. 

Data includes information on capacity and facilities to locate, produce, refine, 
store, and transport petroleum and gas in the free world under peacetime, 
emergency, or wartime conditions; also, supply demand information for the free 
world under the same conditions. 

Information on petroleum and gas supply and demand is available from 
many sources. Federal sources include Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Federal Power Commission, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or any agency developing, maintaining, and publishing data which 
have a bearing on petroleum and gas supply. State sources include the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission, Texas Railroad Commission, Illinois Geological 
Survey, State Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers, and other 
State bodies. Industry sources include information regularly published by oil 
and gas trade associations and by direct contact with the executive and technical 
personnel in the oil and gas industry. 

Additional information is obtained by utilizing the services of industry ad- 
visory councils, boards, and committees established by the Secretary of the 
Interior. These include the National Petroleum Council, which provides the 
services of the best qualified men in the oil and gas industries on broad technical 
matters concerning petroleum and gas; the Military Petroleum Advisory Board, 
a special group of technical advisers which deals with and advises the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Department of Defense, and Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization on highly confidential questions involving petroleum and gas na- 
tional security and defense; and the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee set 
up under the Voluntary Agreement Relating to Foreign Petroleum Supply which 
provides an advisory service pertaining to sources and methods for obtaining 
petroleum supply and demand information for all foreign countries of the free 
world and develops plans of action to prevent, eliminate, or alleviate shortages 
of petroleum supplies which threaten to affect adversely the national security 
of the United States. These correlations of the probable petroleum and gas 
supplies available with probable peacetime, emergency, or wartime demands 
disclose areas of potential deficiencies. The Office then devises ways to alle- 
viate or prevent such deficiencies. 

The foregoing information also provides a basis for special studies, reports and 
papers, pertaining to: 

(1) Planning by the military and interested civilian agencies for threat- 
ened or actual crises in situations such as Quemoy, Matsu, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Korea, Suez, and Berlin: 

(2) Advice on a wide range of oil and gas matters to the Congress, its 
committees, and to the Departments of State and Defense, the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, and to other Federal agencies concerned with 
petroleum and gas or the supply thereof, the States, and the general public; 

(3) Cooperation between the Federal Government and the oil-producing 
States and the State conservation bodies thereof, and the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission; 

(4) Cooperation between the Federal Government and the petroleum and 
gas industries and industry councils, boards and committees ; 

(5) Activities of U.S. representatives at meetings of the Petroleum Plan- 
ning Committee of NATO: 

(6) Activities of the U.S. representatives at meetings of the Petroleum 
Committee of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation ; 

(7) Activities of the U.S. representatives at meetings of special petroleum 
advisory groups appointed by the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation composed of the friendly European nations ; 

(S) Petroleum planning by the Department of State in connection with 
its programs with the NATO countries and the friendly foreign nations 
elsewhere in the free world. 
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Committee activities —The Office of Oil and Gas chairs or furnishes repre- 
sentatives to a variety of Federal, State, and industrial committees interested 
in or affected by petroleum and gas operations or supplies. Some of these are: 

(1) Cochairman of the National Petroleum Council (Industry). The co- 
chairman or a full-time Government employee of the Office of Oil and Gas 
serves as cochairman of meetings of the committees of the Council; also of 
subcommittees of the Council when so designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior ; 

(2) Cochairman of the National Petroleum Council Committee on Na- 
tional Emergency Oil and Gas Mobilization (Industry) ; 

(3) Cochairman of the National Petroleum Council Committee on the Use 
of Radio and Radar (Industry) ; 

(4) Cochairman of the National Petroleum Council Committee on Petro- 
leum Storage Facilities (Industry) : 

(5) Department of Interior representative on the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission (State government) ; 

(6) Department of Interior representative on the Interdepartmental 
Petroleum Subcommittee of the Economic Intelligence Committee of Central 
Intelligence Agency (Federal Government) ;: 

(7) Department of Interior alternate representative on the Interdepart- 
inental Operating Committee of the Advisory Committee on Export Policy 
of the Department of Commerce (Federal Government) : 

(8) Chairman of the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee (Industry). 
The Chairman or a full-time Government employee of the Office of Oil and 
Gas serves as chairman of subcommittees of the Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee (Industry) : 

(9) Department of Interior representative on the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee To Develop Programs To Retard Western Europe’s Dependence on 
Middle East Oil (Federal Government) : 

(10) Department of Interior representative on the Interdepartmental 
NATO Petroleum Backstopping Committee (Federal Government). 

Operations.—Considerable travel is necessary to chair or participate in meet- 
ings of committees as well as to participate in meetings of trade associations. 
Many of these meetings are held in regional locations. In developing and adjust- 
ing petroleum and gas supply-demand information the use of long-distance tele 
phone is necessary to expedite data urgently needed. Frequently security 
information is involved and field trips to oil and gas companies are necessary. 
Thus travel and communication expenses are higher than normal. Expenses for 
printing and reproduction, supplies and materials, and contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund are expected to be near normal. 

Funds.—Approximately $340,900 will be necessary for personal services and 
$49,100 for other expenses. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OIL IMPORT PROGRAM 


Authority.—Pursuant to section 2 of the act of July 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 360), 
as amended, by 69 Stat. 166 (19 U.S.C. 1352a) and 72 Stat. 678, the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, made an appropriate investigation and 
determined that crude oil and crude oil derivatives and products were being 
imported in such quantities and under such circumstances as to threaten to 
impair the national security. 

The President concurred in the recommendation of the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, and issued Presidential Proclamation No. 3279, 
“Adjusting Imports of Petroleum and Petroleum Products into the United States” 
dated March 10, 1959 (24 F.R. 1781). The Presidential proclamation authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue regulations for the purpose of implement- 
ing the provisions thereof. 

The Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the Presidential proclamation, 
established on March 13, 1959, an Oil Import Administration within the De 
partment of the Interior, issued regulations for the operation of the oil import 
program, and delegated, except for appeals, the authority conferred upon him 
by the proclamation to the Administrator, Oil Import Administration (24 F.R. 
1907). 

Objectives.—The program is designed to insure a stable, healthy industry in 
the United States capable of exploring for and developing reserves to renlace 
those being depleted. The basis of the program is the certified requirements of 
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our national security which make it necessary that we preserve to the greatest 
extent possible a vigorous, healthy petroleum industry in the United States, 

In addition to serving our own direct: security interests, the program will 
also help prevent severe dislocations in our Own country as well as in oil 
industries elsewhere which also have an important bearing on our own security. 
Petroleum, Wherever it may be produced in the free world, is important to the 
security, not only of ourselves, but also of the free people of the world every- 
where. 

Definitions.—(a) “Person” includes an individual, a corporation, firm, or 
other business organization or legal entity, and an agency of a State, territorial, 
or local government, but does not include a department, establishment, or agency 
of the United States ; 

(b) “Districts I-1V” means the District of Columbia and all of the States of 
the United States except those States within district V; 

In the event that the maximum levels of imports of crude oil and unfinished 
oils are increased or decreased to meet increases or decreases in local demand 
in Puerto Rico or in demand for export to foreign areas, the Administrator shall 
increase or decrease individual allocations in the proportion that each allocation 
bears to the total allocation of crude oil and unfinished oils. 

(ec) Finished products, Puerto Rico: For the allocation period January 1, 
1960, through June 30, 1960, the Administrator shall allocate to each eligible 
applicant for an allocation for Puerto Rico a quantity of imports of finished 
products equal to the applicant’s average barrels daily of imports of such 
products during the last 6 months of the calendar year 1958. Separate alloca- 
tions shall be made for imports of residual fuel oil to be used as fuel and of 
imports of finished products other than residual fuel oil to be used as fuel. 

In the event that the maximum level of imports of residual fuel oil to be used 
as fuel or of finished products other than residual fuel oil to be used as fuel is 
increased or decreased to meet increases or decreases in local demand in Puerto 
Rico or in demand for export to foreign areas, the Administrator shall increase 
or decrease individual allocations in the proportion that each allocation bears 
to the total allocations of residual fuel oil to be used as fuel or of finished 
products other than residual fuel oil to be used as fuel, respectively. 

Operations.—Involves: (1) Analysis of data published by the Bureau of Mines 
for crude oil, unfinished oils and finished products by petroleum industry co- 
ordinating districts and Puerto Rico, and types of petroleum and petroleum 
products. Also, analyze data furnished in reports by over 200 importers as well 
as past allowances for imports. Summarize data by districts and type of 
products and set overall amounts to be imported during each semiannual period. 

(2) Analyze applications from over 200 importers to determine eligibility for 
semiannual import allocations for crude oil, unfinished oils and finished products. 

(3) Establish semiannual aliocations for imports of crude oil, unfinished oils 
and finished products. Also establish the amounts to be allotted to each 
eligible applicant by type of product. 

(4) Issue semiannual licenses to eligible importers authorizing the amounts 
of crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished products to be imported during each 
semiannual period. Furnish a copy of license to the appropriate collector of 
customs for their information and guidance. 

(5) Analyze reports from each importer showing the amount of crude oil, 
unfinished oils or finished products entering the United States under the license 
issued, the port of entry, and date of entry. Each report must be filed with the 
Oil Import Administration within 15 days after the end of a particular month. 
Maintain adequate records of imports for the preparation of regular and special 
reports to the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the President, 
and the Congress. Also, to answer telephone or written inquiries as well as 
inquiries by personal visits regarding the regulations, import allocations, or 
problems resulting therefrom or affected thereby from officials of interested 
importing companies, trade associations, and oil companies as well as State 
regulatory bodies, or the general public. 

(6) Allocations to importers of crude oil, unfinished oils and finished products 
may not be sold, assigned or otherwise transferred. Each person who imports 
‘rude oil or unfinished oils must process the oils so imported in his own refinery, 
except that foreign crude oil may be exchanged for either domestic crude oil 
or domestie unfinished oils and foreign unfinished oils may be exchanged for 
tither domestic crude oil or domestic unfinished oils, under certain cireum- 
stances, for processing in his own refinery. Persons concealing material facts 
of naking false statements in or in connection with any applications or reports 
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filed, or in connection with any license presented to or statements made to a 
collector of customs, with respect to imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, or 
finished products, is guilty of a crime and upon conviction may be punished 
by fine or imprisonment or both. Analyze applications, licenses and reports 
to prevent possible or actual violations of the oil import regulations. Initiate, 
when appropriate, action to start the necessary investigation to determine 
whether a crime has been committed. Initiate necessary report to the Solicitor, 
Department of the Interior, for appropriate action. 

Staffing and other expenses.—No additional positions are requested for the 
fiscal year 1961. Communication expenses will be high because many of the 
inquiries must be handled by telephone or telegram. Travel will be necessary 
to handle problems with groups of producers, refiners, importers, State regula- 
tory bodies and trade associations. Considerable funds also will be necessary 
for the reproduction of forms, regulations, press releases and reports. 

Funds.—Approximately $54,000 will be needed for personal services and $22,000 
for other expenses. 

OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD 


As outlined in detail under the previous section, on March 10, 1959, the 
President issued a proclamation adjusting and regulating crude oil and its 
principal products into the United States. Authority for the administration of 
the mandatory import control program was delegated to the Secretary of the 
Interior by the President. 

Under the Presidential proclamation the Secretary, in addition to his other 
responsibilities, was authorized to provide for the establishment and operation 
of an Appeals Board. Accordingly Oil Import Regulation 1 was issued by the 
Secretary March 18, 1959, establishing an Oil Import Appeals Board, comprised 
of one representative each from the Departments of Commerce, Defense, and 
Interior. Representatives have been designated by the three Departments, and 
the representative of the Department of the Interior has been elected by the 
Board to serve as its Chairman. 

The Appeals Board considers petitions by persons affected by the regulation 
and may. within the limits of the maximum levels of imports established in see- 
tion 2 of the proclamation- 

(1) modify any allocation made to any person under the regulation on 
the grounds of exceptional hardship or error ; 

(2) grant allocations of crude oil and unfinished oils in special cireum- 
stances to persons with importing histories who do not qualify for alloca- 
tions under the regulation; 

(3) grant allocations of finished products, on the ground of exceptional 
hardship, to persons who do not qualify for allocations under the regula- 
tion; 

(4) review the revocation or suspension of any allocation or license. 

All petitions and appeals to the Appeals Board seeking relief from a decision 
of the Administrator, Oil Import Administration, shall be filed with the Ad 
ministrator not later than 15 days following notice of said decision. 

The Appeals Board may adopt, promulgate, and publish such rules of proce 
dure as it deems necessary for the conduct of its hearings, except that a peti- 
tion for the grant of an allocation of finished products on the grounds of ex- 
ceptional hardship shall be filed with the Board not later than 15 calendar days 
after the beginning of an allocation period. 

Mandatory restrictions on the importation of oil became effective March 11, 
1959, and involves allocations and licenses for the importation of crude oils. ul- 
finished oils, and finished products. The initial allocation period was March 11 
through June 30, 1959. Thereafter allocations are made on a 6 months’ basis 
and applications for an import allocation must be filed with the Administrator, 
Oil Import Administration, 45 days prior to the beginning of each allocation 
period. 

While the Board has still not had too much experience in dealing with appeals 
and petitions filed by companies appealing from decisions of the Oil Import 
Administration it has been determined that the staffing needs will continue to 
be an executive secretary, a General Counsel, and one clerical-stenographi¢ 
position. The executive secretary and the General Counsel will continue to be 
part-time and filled by personnel already employed by the Department. Our 
previous budget submission listed two clerical-stenographic positions ; this can 
now be reduced to one. It has, however, become necessary to engage in a small 
amount of travel estimated during fiscal year 1961 to be not over $900. Other 
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costs remain the same as the previous budget submission. These two changes 


reflect a decrease of $1,600 from the 1960 request and the total is the same as 
that appropriated by the Congress, $14,000. 

During the first allocation period ending June 30, 1959, the Board received 
§1 appeals, rendered 34 decisions covering 38 appeals, dismissed 29, had 13 with- 
drawals, and transferred 1 to the new period. 

During the second allocation period ending December 31, 1959, the Board re- 
ceived 24 appeals, rendered 9 decisions, dismissed 11, and had 4 withdrawals. 

The revised regulations increase the authority of the Board by providing for 
consideration petitions governing finished products on the grounds of excep- 
tional hardship. This will increase the workload considerably inasmuch as a 
majority of the appeals dismissed by the Board due to its past limited authority 
during the first two allocation periods concerned finished products. 

Appeals under two separate allocation periods will be considered under the 
funds requested. 


TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. $390,000 of the request is for the “Coordination of 
oil and gas activities.” What additional funds are available from 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization ? 

Captain Carson. 1 believe OCDM is requesting $65,000. Part of 
that 1s for the oil and gas executive reserve program and for con- 
tinuation and review of the long-range petroleum study which was 
initiated by OCDM and has been coordinated by the Office of Oil and 
Gas in collaboration with the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN PAST YEAR 


Mr. Kirwan. Please give us a few examples of the problems and 
work accomplished under this activity during the past year. 

Captain Carson. Perhaps one of the most important things that 
we accomplished was in connection with emergency mobilization 
planning for the oil and gas industry in time of war. We had pre- 
pared a draft of such an emergency plan and submitted it to the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council and asked for its comment. They made a 
very lengthy and, I think, a very good study, and a few month ago 
submitted their recommendations to us. We have been reviewing 
that plan to try to bring it into line with what seems to be the best 
method of emergency planning. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you ever been up around Bakersfield ? 

Captain Carson. I have been at Bakersfield, when I was with the 
Naval Petroleum Reserve. We have two fields, you know, in Kern 
County. One is Elk Hills and one is Buenavista Hills. I was talk- 
ing about the National Petroleum Council, which is an industry 
advisory organization. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you ever see a good oil gusher? 

Captain Carson. I have never seen a gusher. 

Mr. Kirwan. I worked with one. It produced 35,000 barrels a 
day for 3 weeks until they got it under control. 

Captain Carson. I am very glad, that though occasionally they 
till have blowouts, most of the time they are able to control wells. 

Mr. Kirwan. That was a good one. 

Captain Carson. I should say so. 

Mr. Kirwan. We were paid $2 an hour as laborers to load sacks 


with sand to build a dam and make a reservoir for as long as we 
could stand it. 
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VACANCIES IN STAFF 


a many vacancies do you now have on your staff ? 

Captain Carson. In the Office of Oil and Gas we have room for 
three—two clerical and one professional, grade 11, 12, or 13. We 
have a requirement for them, but as you know, Mr. Chairm: an, it is 
not too easy to recruit people who are technically competent in the 
industry and have background in it. We have tried to go along 
rather slow and make sure that the people we get are the ones ‘who will 
do a good job. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is better to get someone who is qualified. Some- 
one who is not qualified would do more damage than good. 


OIL IMPORT PROGRAM 


The balance of your request, $90,000, is for the “Oil import pro- 
gram.” Briefly describe the work performed by your Office in ad- 
ministering this program. 

Captain Carson. The President on March 10, 1959, issued Procla- 
mation 3279 which set up a mandatory oil import control program. 
The Oil Import Administration was established in the Department of 
the Interior, and our Office administers that program. 

Brie fly, what we have to do, sir, is to determine the allowed level 
of imports in accordance with the Presidential proclamation, to make 
allocations to the various importing companies, and to issue licenses 
so authorized imports can be entered through the various collectors 
of customs throughout the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. In addition to that, we furnish information on the levels of 
residual fuel oil available at the end of each month. We receive 
monthly reports from the importers of their imports of finished prod- 
ucts, unfinished oils, crude oil, and residual fuel ot]. We compile 
those and publish them monthly. Every 6 months, since the alloca- 
tion is for a 6 months’ period, we have to go through this procedure 
again of establishing the level, finding out what the individual alloca- 
tions are, and then issuing the licenses accordingly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Questions? 

Mr, Magnuson. No questions. 

Mr. Denron. You were a policy and coordinating organization very 
F “ gely before last year, were you not ? 

Captain Carson. No, sir; Mr. Denton. I would say certainly m 
the case of the Oil Import Administration—— 

a ] )ENTON. Before you got that. 

Captain Carson. We were mostly, I would say, policy executing 
rather than policy forming. There was a Presidential Cabinet com: 
mittee of six Cabinet members who actually formulated the policy 
with regard to the import program subject, of course, to the approval 
of the President. So our job in that respect has been for the most 
part to try to execute the policy which was laid down by others. 


REGULATION OF OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. Denton. As I say, before the President issued his order, yol 
tried to regulate the imports of oil on a voluntary basis. 
Captain Carson. Yes. 
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a Denton. Now you are doing it on a compulsory basis. 
Captain Carson. Yes, sir; that is true. But under the voluntary 
basis it was done in accordance with the recommendations of this 
special Cabinet committee and approved by the President. 

Mr. Denton. Where does most of this imported oil come from, the 
Far East and Venezuela? 

Captain Carson. I do not have a direct breakdown, but I think 
most of it comes from Venezuela, but a very substantial amount also 
comes from the Middle East and a lesser amount comes from Indo- 
nesia, the Far East. 

Mr. Denton. Just one last question. When was your agency origi- 
a set up! 

aptain Carson. July 29, 1957, was when the voluntary program 
was instituted. We went into the Oil Import Administration in 
March 1959; sir 
Mr. Denton. That is all. 


DUTY ON OIL IMPORTS 


ai JENSEN. What is our tariff or duty on oil imports ? 
aptain Carson. On 25 gravity and less crude oil it is 5.25 cents 
per barrel; and on above-25 gravity it is 10.5 cents. On finished 
petroleum products, such as gasoline, the tariff for the most part is a 
cent and a quarter a gallon, or roughly 50 cents a barrel. There are 
some finished poducts like asphalt, for example, on which there is no 
tariff. Most of the diesel oil, gasoline, and things like that are a cent 
and a quarter. 
ae JENSEN. What nations are our biggest buyers of oil products ? 
Captain Carson. I suppose Canada is one of the largest individual 
purchases, not very much crude oil but quite a bit of finished products. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF OIL AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Mr. Jensen. Can you furnish for the record the amount of im- 
ports of crude oil and other oil products which entered this country 
dur r fiscal year 1959, the value of same, and also our exports and 
the v a of same? 

Captain Carson. I shall be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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U.S. exports of crude petroleum and refined products, fiscal year 1959 


[Figures in thousands of barrels and thousands of dollars] 





Crude oil Refined products 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
1958—July - 308 $919 9,513 $ 48, 402 

August 2 334 1, 182 9, 041 50, 463 

Septem ber 170 16) 8, 591 42,715 

October 330 1, 093 8, 434 46, 64] 

Novem bet 275 726 8, 827 48, 935 

December ; 74 221 6, 784 38, 512 
1959—J anuary 352 1, O91 7, 998 39, 361 

February Q7 210 6, 439 28, 493 

March 178 527 7, 207 38, 392 

April 230 670 7, 963 44, 008 

May 267 750 7, O67 41, 307 

June 192 547 7, 600 41,171 | 

OR So ey 2, 807 8, 396 95, 559 508, 49) 
Sources: Cols. 1, 3, and 4—Bureau of Census Reports No, FT-110; col. 3—Bureau of Mines Monthly 
Petroleum Statements, 

Mr. JENSEN. Thank you. 

I shall yield the balance of my time to Mr. Thomson, who repre- 
sents one of our great oil- -producing States and is very familiar with 
all phases of this enterprise and is greatly interested in it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 

BACKGROUND OF STAFF 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Director, you know the background of people 
sitting in this office. Mr. O’Connor is one of your assistants / 

Captain Carson. That is right, si 

Mr. Tomson. What did he do before that?) What company did 
he work for previously / 

Captain Carson. Most. recently, before he was in business for him- 
self, with the Goldston Oil Co., in Houston. That is an independent 
company. 

Mr. THoomson. Mr. Lott ? 

Captain Carson. Mr. Lott came to the Office of Oil and Gas some 10 

‘12 years ago from the Bureau of Mines. 

ae Tuomson. Mr. Frye? 

Captain Carson. Mr. Frye is not attached to my office. He is with 
Oil Imports Appeals Board as executive secret: ary. I do not know 
his background. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think you obtained a better balance for your office. 


Captain Carson. Thank you, sir. 


VACANCIES | 
Mr. Tromson. You mentioned in response to a question by the | 
chairman that you had two clerical and one professional vacancy. 
= hat type of professional vacancy is that? 

Captain Carson. It would be what we call a commodity-industry- 
analyst and we would expect that the one we would like to get would 
be someone who had experience in foreign petroleum supply, distri- 
bution, and transportation. 


—_—_—_———— ] 
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IMPORTS AND PROCUREMENT BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Tomson. In connection with the balance of trade articles that 
have appeared in the newspapers recently, particularly from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, what is the policy of the United States 
as far as offshore procurement is concerned by the military or other 
Government agencies / 

Captain Carson. I do not know if I am competent to speak really 
on their policy but I can tell you what I understand about their pro- 
curement as far as our import program is concerned. 

The Department of Defense, or anything that they want to pro- 
cure overseas and bring into the United States for consumption here, 
such as Navy special fuel, diesel oil, or jet fuel or aviation easoline, 
has to be imported under quota like any private company. Their 
quotas were established the same way and they cannot bring in any 
more than that. 

I understand that for oversea consumption, where it is procured 
overseas, that does not enter into our control because it does not get 
into the United States. 

Mr. THomson. How about bases like Cuba? 

Captain Carson. For example, if for use at Guantanamo Bay, prod- 
ucts might be procured in the Caribbean and used at Guantanamo. 

Mr. THomson. They could be acquired in Venezuela and they could 
use the fuel that. you ‘shipped at Guantanamo Bay rather than bring 
it in at one of the ports in this country. It would not come under 
your program at all ? 

Captain Carson. That is right. I am sure that the military in 
their procurement policies put this out for bids and they do not 
really care so much whether it 1s quoted from domestic or foreign 
sources, as long as they get a good competitive price. 

Mr. Tomson. In order to know the effect upon the program of 
that, would you give us comparative figures as to the amount acquired 
for the year prior to the program going into effect, and a year later; 
= you obtain those for us thr ough your coordinating committee / 

Captain Carson. I would certainly be glad to try to get those. I 
suppose it is sort of foolish to say anything before you know what the 
figures are, but I would doubt very ‘much that the military practices 
in this respect have changed since the institution of the program. I 
think they have gone on with their offshore procurement much as 
they would have done before. However, I would be glad to try to 
get that. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Military procurement of petroleum products f.o.b. Caribbean sources to foreign 
destinations for consumption outside the United States 


| 
Quantity | Value 
(barrels) 
Ayr, 4, 1008, 00: Mars 00 WOR 8 ee a eek a7 8, 021, 000 $23, 000, 000 
Pt.'); 1068; to 2208; Bhs CR. < ciccnienesccbinwideedoueeceea gaa 4, 781, 000 | 12, 800, 000 
' 
source: Military Petroleum Supply Agency, Department of Defense. 
\ OTE The mandatorv oil import program regulating imports of petroleum oils into the United States 


became eff: ctive as to finished petroleum products on Apr. 1, 1959, 
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MENT OF HYDROCARBON FUELS WITH ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. Trromson. What is the effect. of peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, in your opinion, upon this overall world petroleum demand 
ne say comes within the purview of your Department / 

Captain Carson. Mr. Thomson, from what I have heard from 
some of the people who are supposed to be expert in this field, it 
would appear that the displacement of hydrocarbon fuels by nuclear 
energy apparently is going to be some what slower than estimated, 
mi ty be 2 or 5 years ago. - ertainly it would appear that pe in 
Europe it might proceed at a some what faster pace than in the United 
States. 

I heard a panel of } eople t talking about fuel resources for — future 
at Columbia University a couple of months ago and as far as the 
United States was concerned, I do not believe there was anyone who 
thought nuclear energy would supply more than 5 percent of the total 
energy require ments of this country by 1975 

Mr. Tromson. I appreciate the difference in the cost of production 
of power by alternate means and other things that we expected to go 
ahead with faster than her e, but if I understand correctly you think 
it will be insignificant in its effect upon liquid hydrocarbon? You 
‘a it will be primarily the displacement of coal ? 

Captain Carson. I would think of all hydrocarbons, either solid 
or liquid fuels, apparently the displacement by nuclear energy is 
going to be somewhat retarded, from the more optimistic or more 
favorable forecasts 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Tromson. Is not EURATOM and the European countries go- 
ing ahead rapidly? Did I understand that correctly ? 

Captain Carson. Apparently there is quite a bit more interest over 
there than here at this time. Of course, it is true they are running 
into the situation, as is nearly always the case, where you start to dis- 
place a fuel that is already in use, of the problem of those countries 
with coal. Some of them have very large stocks at the present time 
and they have widespread unemployment in the coal industry. 

Another thing that is important to them, I believe, is the fact that 
practically all of the railroads in Europe are nationalized and the 
hauling of coal and petroleum products is a very important source of 
revenue. If you have a fixed nuclear generating station, then you 
also affect the revenues of the Government by taking away what nor- 
mally would be a big source of revenue from the. operation of the 
railroads. 
All of those things enter into this. 


DISPLACE 



















































OIL IMPORTS 





POLICY ON 






Mr. Tromson. I have had quite a bit of interest evidenced to me 
particularly by the small, integrated oil companies over this policy 
on imports. 

Do I understand corectly that your right to import is based upon 
Ft of importing pr ior to the imposition of controls ¢ 

Captain Carson. No, sir. 

In the case of crude oil, I will have to say yes and no, because those 
who were historical importers before the program went into effect 
have their allocation fixed by an historical floor. At the present time, 
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for exan ~~ in districts 1 to 4, which is all of the United States except 
really the Far West, west. of the Rockies, they, the importers, | are 
entitled des the proclamation to an allocation of not less than 75.7 
percent of what they had been importing under the voluntary pro- 
gram. 

~ Those who came into the program at the time the mandatory pro- 
gram went into effect, and for others, allocations are based on a per- 
centage of their refinery inputs. In other words, the amount of allo- 
cation they get is geared to the amount of their refinery operations. 

That is on a sliding scale. The first 10,000 barrels is 13 percent or 
13.1 and then it goes down. 

Mr. Troomson. Have you been in receipt of any of the material that 
was put out by Bud Robineau, of the Frontier Refining C o. down in 
Denver ¢ 

Captain Carson. I had quite a bit of correspondence with him, 
Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Titomson. Is there any merit to the contention that what this 
does is to put a small integrated company in the position of having 
all the high-cost oil and none of the low-cost oil and therefore it puts 
it in a position of not being able to meet competition set by the com- 
re S Importing Cc ‘he: ap oil ¢ ¢ 

Captain Carsox. [do not agree with Mr. Robinson, or his summary, 
or conclusion, in that respect. He has an allocation in his refinery at 
Cheyenne which is the same as any other of the same t ype. 

Mr. THomson, What is the percentage of his allocation, as com 
pared to his total capacity: one of the companies tied in with imports 
offshore’ I believe it was also Gulf or one of the others. 

Captain Carson. The percentage allocation, I believe, will show 
that according to Gulf’s entire operation, and even though they are 
under a historic floor of 75 percent of their old allocation, their actual 
percentage allocation related to their throughput will be less than 
What Mr. Robineau’s was. 

Mr. Tromson, The same thing would hold true of the other major 
companies which, in your opinion, had been on the ground floor, so to 
speak, on the importation before this program ¢ 

Captain Carson. Of the major companies, to the best of my recol 
lection, I think I am entirely right in saying that of those historical 
companies which Mr. Robineau was interested in, there are not more 
than two whose allocations would be larger percentagewise than most 
other refineries. Thev are Atlantic and Tidewater. because they 
had relatively high rates of import back in the old days related to 
their refining capacity. | 


REFINING CAPACITY OF VARIOUS COMPANIES 


Mr. Thomson. For the record, will you give me the total refining 
capacity of the five largest importers in terms of crude oil refined, 
imported, intake, and represent or relate that to independent com- 
panies like Bay and Frontier and a couple of others that are repre- 
mt itive, so that we can see if there is anything to this proposition ¢ 

Captain Carson. Yes, sir, I would be very clad to. 

Mr. Tomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Listed below is a typical cross section of oil companies with import alloca. 
tions in districts I-IV for the period January 1, 1960, through June 30, 1960, 
This list includes both historical importers and newcomers. The allocations 
are based on refinery inputs for the year ending September 30, 1959, except for 
those marked with an asterisk—the allocations for these companies are based on 
75.7 percent of their last allocation under the voluntary oil import program. 


Districts I-IV 


Refinery in- Allocation | Ratio of allo- 
puts barrels | barrels per | cation to re 
perday | day | finery inputs 
| (percent) 
| 
Tidewater 696 *22, 100 | 
Atlantic 948 *38, 000 
Gulf , 587 *71, 990 | 
Empire Stat 3, 148 409 
Vickers 3, 494 716 
Frontier 9, 708 2,455 | 
Champlin , 465 3, 189 | 
Kerr-McGee 2,614 | , 794 | 
Skelly 657 5, 380 | 
Sinclair , 992 | . 120 
Sunray- Midcontinent , 787 3, 826 | 
Continental , 553 5, 436 
Phillips 232, 993 , 682 | 
Texaco 579, 333 35, 120 
Standard Oil (Indiana 074 35, 120 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 704 , 499 | 
TGT-Bay Petroleum 33, 727 3, 932 | 


Mr. Kirwan. I hope that you have a good year and a successful one. 
Captain Carson. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. We are 


happy to be with you again. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
Turspay, JANUARY 12, 1960. 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE W. ABBOTT, SOLICITOR 
EDMUND T. FRITZ, DEPUTY SOLICITOR 
EDITH A. MAHON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Legal services (total obligations) _- $3, 151, 467 $3, 191, 000 $3, 530, 000 
Financing | 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. —101, 811 | — 100, 000 — 130, 00 
Unobligated balance no longer available : 28, 644 


3, 091, 000 3, 400, 000 


New obligational authority 3, 078, 300 


New obligational authority: 


Appropriation 3, 041, 300 3, 091, 000 | 3, 400, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Salaries and expenses’’ Office of Min- | | 
erals Exploration (72 Stat. 874)_-. 37, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) 3, 078, 300 | 3,091, 000 | 3, 400, 000 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. ; 392 392 417 


Aver ret number of all employees 357 352 394 
Number of employees at end of year g 342 | 385 400 


Average GS grade and salary. ------ 4 3 gute ( $7,501 | 9. $7,509 | 9.1 $7, 507 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions _- $2, 691, 360 $2, 680, 800 $2, 975, 5 


Positions other than permanent , 000 | 1, 
Other personal services aan ; ‘ 32, 58: 46, 100 | 35, 7 
lotal personal service obligations bad 2, 723, 945 2, 727, 900 
Direct obligations: | | 
01 Personal services---- : ‘ 2, 638, 785 | 2, 644, 600 | 
02 Travel 31, 24° 85, 000 
03 Transportation of things | , 03% , 000 
04 Communication services 5, 96: », 000 
05 Rents and utility services__- 5, 856 5, 800 | 
( Printing and reproduction- - 20, 246 20, 000 
07 Other contractual services } 3, 27 5, 000 
Services performed by other agencies - 58, 351 | 0, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 076 2, 600 | 
09 Equipment. 33, 75£ 35, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 5, 267 19, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 3, 275 3, 500 
Taxes and assessments 523 500 


Total direct obligations ‘ 3, 049, 656 3, 091, 000 | 


ursable obligations 
Personal services-___. 5, 16 3, 300 , 200 
rravel 2, & 3, 000 3, 500 
04 Communication services , 455 , 400 | , 600 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 5 , 000 , 000 
Other contractual services , 942 2, 000 2, 000 
S Supplies and materials : 400 600 
) Equipment , O65 500 500 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 5, ¢ 5, 300 5, 500 
5 Taxes and assessments : 100 100 
Potal reimbursable obligations 101, 100, 000 130, 000 


lotal obligations - 3, 151, 467 3, 191, 000 3, 530, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the Office of the Solicitor. 

Do you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Asporr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and with your permission it would 
take but a few minutes and I would like to read it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Asporr. My name is George W. Abbott. Iam a solicitor, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The opportunity to appear again before this subcommittee is appre- 
ciated. With your permission, I would like to outline generally where 
we are in the Office of the Solicitor with respect to workload, person- 
nel, and overall budgetary requirements, and where I believe we ought 
to be. Our estimate, it will be noted, provides for an increase of 

$309,000 for fiscal year 1961 over 1960. 

Last year, I informed this subcommittee and its counterpart in the 
other body of my intention to accomplish a rather comprehe sive 
survey of the functions and performance of the Office of the Solicitor. 
I stated that the purpose of such study would be to measure and test 
the type of service supplied to the 17 bureaus and offices of the Depart- 
ment—as well as secretarial offices—with particular regard to the rela- 
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tionship of quality of service to distribution of workload within the 
several divisions as now established within the Solicitor’s Office. 

With my general study of the operations of the Office to a large 
— completed, there are several indicated conclusions : 

. The integration and reorganization of the Office of the Solicitor, 
fi into effect in 1955 have, for the most part, accomplished the objec- 
tives which demonstrated the need for the reorganization, 

Placement of the more than 200 attorney positions under one office 
has resulted in more timely legal service, an overall improved quality 
of legal service, and measurably increased quantities of work done in 
all areas of operations. The integration of functions also operates to 
assure substantially greater independence of professional legal per- 
sonnel from influence or direction of administrative personnel served, 

Changing workloads have been experienced since the reorganiza- 
tion, making necessary some individual shifts in personnel duty as- 
signments; with the exception of matters relating to appeals, however, 
it does not appear any major changes need be made in_ basic 
organiz: ition. 

It was generally recognized when the 1955 reorganization was ef- 
fected, I believe, that no table of organization could anticipate surely 
all work-load changes which might occur in the future. Basic ally, 
the divisions and branches provided for in the Washington office were 

set up to serve particular bureaus, agencies, and offices: the field or- 
ganization, at the regional office level, is set up to provide service on 
functional bases, while the field or other satellite offices are manned in 
most instances by general practioners. 

Based on recent detailed scrutiny of the ~ lem, I am now se- 
riously giving consideration to creation of a separate Division of 
Appeals in the Office, with the intention of ar cing for administration 
under such Division all appeals functions—involving land appeals. 
contract appeals, probate and general Indian sai oil import ap- 
peals, and tort claims. Should tentative plans mature in this regard, 
I believe it would be desirable to e fect such changes—in the interest 
of economies and efliciency—going into the next fiscal year. 

There are other facets of our rulemaking and adjudicator y proce- 
dures which deserve—and are receiving—close study. Changes are 
being and will be, made. 

The constant. continuine backlo@ of unfinished business, with 
turnaround timetables gradually lengthenine. remains one of the 
major unresolved problems in the Office of the Solicitor. 

Five years of operating experience under the reorganized Office 
have served to establish several impressive statistical premises. Total 
professional and clerical personnel have remained almost constant 
while the volume of business has increased very substantially. The 
result: delays ranging from a few weeks to 3 years in disposing of 
refer ie or appeals. 

In spite of vastly increased output, it is my firm conclusion that 
the Office can no longer defend ever-lenethening turnaround times for 
the legal or appeal matters handled. It is not in the interest of the 
(Foverment, and if is manifestly unfair to the public. to continue to 
leave vacant positions allocated to the Office. In addition. some new 
positions should be added, and other new poistions should be sub- 
stituted for existing positions which might be abolished or left vacant 
at this time. 
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There is an urgent need for bringing into being an effective per- 
aaa placement and replacement program to assure a succession In 
the future of skilled career legal professionals in the Department of 
the Interior. 

This See during its 110-year history, has had a proud 
role in the building of the public land Jaw and related law of this 
Nation. The stature of legal services and the legal contribution by 
Interior lawyers has been built, I am convinced, because of develop- 
ment of highly specialized skills in particular areas found in the De- 
partment “sactivities. 


YEARS OF SERVICE OF LAWYERS 


I might say in this connection that two senior men in one of our 
busiest divisions, the Division of Public Lands, have 48 years and 45 
years of service, respectively. I think they are lawyers in lands and 
minerals without peer either in or outside of government. 

And today, there is a threat to continuity of the skills possessed by 
these and other able lawyers in the Office. 

In the past few years, the Office has lost a number of professional 
people, either by retirement or resignation, who represented many 
decades of knowledge and experience in legal fields demanding a high 
degree of specialization. In our Indian division alone, for example, 
we lost three lawyers whose combined services totaled in excess of 120 
years; just last spring, we bade goodby to two attorneys who special- 
ved in park and parklands matters—between them they had 93 years 
of Federal service. Presently, there are some 30 e mployees who pos 
sess optional retirement eligibility. Twenty-two of these people are in 
grades GS-11 and above and represent what might be called the hard 
core of the legal staff insofar as professional skills and experience are 
‘concerned. 

These statistics make it clear that we ought not pass up the oppor 
tunity—while there is time—to bring in graduate or transfer lawyers 
who can, for a time, stand beside these senior professionals before 
they leave government. 

I might say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that because of a substan- 
tial increase in Federal programs, including those of the Department 
of the Interior, in the 1930°s and World War II, we have a number of 
people who have reached their 20th, 25th, or 30th year. There is an 
unusually heavy number of those because there was an unusually 
heavy buildup at the other end. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that we intend, if 
additional funds are forthcoming, to conduct a triple-pronged assault 
on those problems which today present major challenges to the dis- 
charge of the mission of the Office of the Solicitor. 

One of these—fixing of the administration of our legal appeals 
program wnder a new and separate division—will afford better insur- 
ance of insulation of the appeals function from the legal function; it 
should make presently for more uniform rulemaking and adjudicatory 
functions than is possible when such functions are not administered 
from a single office: it should make possible greater uniformity and 
standardization both of dockets and handling of oral and written 
inquiries relating to appeals or claims matters; it should, when func- 
lloning prope rly, . make for economies in costs of administration, more 
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efficient use of manpower, greater flexibility in meeting shifting work- 
loads in the several appeals areas. 


BACKLOG OF CASES 


The second point of concentration involves new bodies—additional 
attorneys and attendant clerical and stenographic help—to move in 
on the almost formidable backlog of cases which presently exists and | 
for some time has existed in the central office in Washington. Addi- | 
tion of new personnel will require, of course, increased budget sums 
for my office. Thus the nearly 10 percent requested increase. 

Our office is a little like the corner laundry where I used to have my 
shirts done. When I first took my shirts in, I was surprised to find 
that “regular service” involved 4 to 5 days of time. This schedule 
was one which remained unchanged during the several years I patron- 
ized that laundry. But many was the time that this occurred to me: If 
the laundry would just close up for 4 or 5 consecutive working days— 
and accept no more shirts while they work on the backlog—they'd be 
able to provide 1-day service. Once they thus caught up, “there would 
have been no reason why they could not stay current; after all they 
had remained at 4- to 5-day service for years. 

I never got to find out what would have happened; business in- 
creased a littlh—and “regular service” thereafter took a minimum of 
6 days. 

We in the Department of the Interior cannot, of course, “close up 
shop” for the time necessary to get rid of a backlog which has re- 
mained, during the past several years, at between 3,000 and 4,000 
matters. 

I was astonished to learn that the Office of the Solicitor, on average 
days, receives about 600 referrals. These may range from a letter 
from a Member of Congress, raising a question regarding some de- 
cision or looking forward to a decision, to one of our multipound land 
appeals cases occupying 1 or 2 cubic feet of space. 

Given the bodies—and the funds to pay and house and clerk and 
travel them, where needed—I am confident we can approach wiping 
out the backlog which presently exists, can bring turnaround times 
within manage: sable r: ange, and do so within the 12 months of 1 fiscal 
year after initiation of a “beefing up” program. I think that 5 years 
of a gradually worsening backlog situation is evidence enough that 
the potion 3 is not going to go away by wishing. 

As it happens, the plan to add personnel complements and meets 
directly, closely, and fully, I believe, the requirement that we initiate 
as soon as possible a program designed to bring in new or transfer 
lawyers to stand beside the disproportionately large number of re- 
tirement-eligible senior professionals now on our rosters. 

Put another w ay: Increases in personnel strength will serve the 
dual purpose of reducing backlog to manageable proportions at the 
same time a planned “intraining” program is put into effect. During 
and immedi: ately following the period when we find ourselves at full 
strength, or temporarily over what may later prove to be permanent 
strel eth, we can make such adjustments in the table of organization 
as are then indicated. 
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It is for the foregoing reasons that we have submitted estimates of 
increase for fiscal year 1961. With the other members of my staff 
present here, I would be happy to undertake answering such questions 
as you may have. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,400,000 is requested, an increase of $309,000. 
We will insert pages 37 to 41 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 
Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation, adjusted 1959 (total amount available) -.-_-----_~ $3, 078, 300 


Anpropriation 19Q0_............~.- a eb at a a ae 3, 091, 000 





SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


Increase in staffing to meet expansion in legal workload and to 
maintain authorized personnel on a full-year basis___..----- ee +309, 000 


Banat patigato: O66 ns oe i a me cee iE a 3, 400, 000 


Anaiysis by activities 


| 

Amount Amount Estimate, Increase | Page re- 

Activity available, | available, | 1961 (+) or de- | ference 
1959 1960 | crease (—) 

‘ a | . | o 

Legal services $3, 049, 656 | $3,091,000 | $3, 400,000 | +$309, 000 | 39 

Unobligated balance no longer available _ _-| 28, 644 | | 
Total . 3, 078, 300 | 3,091, 000 3, 400, 000 +309, 000 | 


The estimate for the Office of the Solicitor for fiscal year 1961 is $3,400,000. 
This represents an increase of $809,000 over that of 1960. Specifically, the addi- 
tional funds are required for the following purposes : 
(1) $184,000 to provide for filling vacant positions in the established table 
of organization ; 
(2) $122,400 to provide for the addition of 12 professional and 9 clerical 
positions to the existing table of organization ; 
(3) $16,600 to cover additional retirement costs for personnel increases 
listed above; 
(4) $23,000 to provide for estimated health costs under Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959; and 
(5) $13,000 to permit the office to meet its administrative costs. 

The Office of the Solicitor, as the single law office in the Department, is respon- 
sible for furnishing legal assistance to the 17 bureaus and offices—as well as to 
the secretarial offices—in the administration of practically all of the Depart- 
ment’s programs and activities. This responsibility, annually, includes review- 
ing thousands of documents for legal sufficiency, preparing legal memorandums 
involving important and varied legal questions, preparing correspondence relating 
to legal matters, deciding appeals to the Secretary, and providing various other 
legal services. 

Over the past several years, there has been a substantial expansion of the 
activities of the Department of the Interior. Accordingly, there has been a 
concomitant increase in the amount of legal services required by those agencies 
within the Department responsible for administering these activities. And, the 
upward trend is continuing because of further acceleration in the development 
and expansion of departmental programs. As a matter of fact, the volume of 
legal work incoming to the Solicitor’s office rose 43 percent between fiscal years 
1955 and 1958. At the same time, the personnel strength of the office has 
remained at substantially the same level. 

There was initiated in the past year a general study of the operations of the 
Office and the overall effect the expanded programs have had on the kinds and 
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quantity of legal services required and the ability of the staff to provide these 
services expeditiously. The results of this study indicate three major conclu- 
sions. First, the additional requirements have contributed materially to the 
continuing backlog of unfinished business with turnaround time gradually 
lengthening, particularly in the appeals branches. It was found that it takes 
from 2 weeks to as long as 3 years to dispose of a matter up on appeal. Second, 
in order to meet the added workload and to remove the backlog of unfinished 
business, vacant positions in the existing table of organization need to be filled 
and additional positions must be added. Some shifts in personnel assignments 
made during the past few months have resulted in greater output. But because 
of the increased demand on the office for legal services, the present staff needs 
to be enlarged. Accordingly, there is included within the office’s budget request 
an increase of $309,000 to provide for additional people. Third, there is a definite 
need to establish a program which will provide for the continued maintenance of 
a skilled legal staff. 

The major expenditure of this office, is, of course, that for salaries and mat- 
ters that relate thereto. Factors which contribute materially to these operating 
costs include within-grade advancements, which generally run around $16,000 
to $19,000 a year: grade-to-grade promotions, which are less on an annual basis 
but are, nevertheless, a financial factor: lump-sum terminal leave payments to 
departing employees, which in fiscal vear 1959 reached a total of $384,501. Addi- 
tionally, and this is a new factor this year, there will be an expenditure of an 
estimated $23,000 in connection with the Federal Employees Health Benefit Act 
of 1959 (Public Law 86-882). So far as future obligations of this nature are 
concerned, and which, incidentally, illustrates a critical personnel problem 
facing this office, is the fact that there are at the present time 30 employees 
who possess optional retirement eligibility. Of these, there are 22 who are in 
grades GS-11 and above. In almost every case these 30 employees have large 
annual leave credits they are not likely to reduce to any substantial extent be 
tween now and their retirement. Thus, in retirement cases alone there is an 
existing obligation of considerable size for which funds must be budgeted an- 
nuoilly. When combined with lump-sum terminal leave payments incident to 
other types of departures reasonably related to those experienced over the past 
several vears, it is expected that the liability for that purpose in fiscal year 1961 
will be $20,000. 

It is deemed essential to build into the office of the Solicitor a personnel 
placement and replacement program which will assure a succession in the 
future of the skilled career professional people who are today found in the 
office. This is of immediate importance because those 22 of the 30 employees 
mentioned above, who possess optional retirement eligibility, represent the 
“hard core” of the legal staff insofar as professional skills and experience are 
concerned. As these people leave, the proficiency of the staff decreases ma- 
terially. Particular thought is being given to bringing in young lawyers to 
work beside the senior attorneys for a period of time believed to be sufficient 
to assure orderly succession of legal skills. The benefits to be gained from a 
program of this tvpe would be twofold: to add to the staff the attorneys needed 
to provide the increased legal services and, by providing the new lawyers with 
expert, on-the-job training, to assure a continuity of a skilled staff of career 
professional people. 

EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


An increase in the limitation on reimbursements or transfers from other ac- 
counts of $30,000, or from $100,000 to $130,000 is requested. This request is 
made necessary by reason of an estimated increase in reimbursements from spe 
cial accounts, most of which will be from the duck stamp fund. 

The act of August 1. 1958 (Public Law 85-585: 16 U.S.C., see. 718d (b) and 
(c)), amended the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act to provide that the 
receipts from the sale of duck stamps be applied (1) to defray costs of the Post 
Office Department in the printing, issuing, etc., of such stamps and (2) to the 
location, ascertainment, and acquisition of suitable areas for migratory bird 
refuves under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act and for the 
#dministrative costs incurred in the acouisition of such areas. Through the 
medium of reimbursements, the office of the Solicitor heretofore has been re 
ceiving approximately $20.000 annually from the migratory bird account to assist 
in meeting the expense of legal services rendered the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in connection with the program. <A better than tenfold increase in land acauisi- 
tions has been programed by the Fish and Wildlife Service in the 1961 fiscal 
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year, in furtherance of the specific objectives of the amendatory act, and to 
furnish legal services on a correspondingly increased scale which will be directly 
related to the land transactions, provision therefor should be made from the 
duck stamp funds. It is estimated that these legal costs will approximate 
$50,000, which represents an increase of $30,000 over the amount that has been 
reimbursed from these funds. The increase in this work will require four addi- 
tional positions. 

The estimated reimbursements from special accounts for the fiscal year 1961 
are as follows: 


Burenu of Mines, working funds _. $15, 615 
Geological Survey, working funds wi : 10, 120 
Alaska Railro: id nm : : _ 18, 000 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, duc Kk stamp fund ae 50, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, tribal funds : : 5, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation, Colorado River Dam n and ‘other spec ial funds___ 30, 000 
Miscellaneous_ 7 , eee 1, 265 


Total ; ‘ Se a - isiche cocci: De OO) 


STAFF INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. The present staff of the office is 392. An increase of 25 
positions is asked for in 1961. Please indicate the activities to which 
these will be assigned and explain why the present staff is inadequate. 

Mr. Annorr. The areas in which principal assignment and orders of 
priority would occur, Mr. Chairman, are in our areas of Indian 
appeals and litigation i in the Indian Division, the Division of Terri- 
tories, Wildlife and Parks, the Branch of Claims and Contracts and 
in the Land Appeals Division, and, to a more limited extent, in the 
complete complementary or matching offices in the field. 

We have had an overall increase in the past 5 years in matters 
proc — in the office of the Solicitor of about 43 percent. That we 
have been able to handle with approximately the same number of 
personnel, This increase in cases has been handled with the same 
number of personnel we had at the beginning of a 5-year period. I 
think that is attributable primarily to the centralization of the 
attorneys’ function in the Solicitor’s office. 

For reasons we cannot explain the Department of the Interior 
rocked along for 80 years with a fairly uniform increase in things 
such as land appeals but in the past 2 or 3 years that curve has gone 
rather dramatically upward. I could only hazard a guess as to what 
some of the factors may have been. All of us know, and I know that 
Members who deal with land measures in the Congress are aware, that 
following World War II there was a greatly increased interest in 
land entry of all forms. 

The Korean war contributed a further increase in that interest 
and perhaps Director Woozley of the Bureau of Land Management 
told you of the tens of thousands of applications that they are now 
processing as a result of this vastly increased land interest in the 11 
western public land States, so-called, and certainly in the new State 
of Alaska, as well as in such areas as Fish and Wildlife Service ae 
the legal services which we supply them. Members will also recall, 
believe. that an increase fund availability under the Pittman- mews 
son and Dingell-Johnson Acts will result in a land acquisition pro- 
gram to round out existing refuges. 

The land acquisition, ‘whether by negotiations or declaration of 
taking, condemnation, or the latter only, requires some rather de- 
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tailed legal services and the processing of paper, determination of 
title, and so forth. 
WORKLOAD SUMMARIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please provide for the record a summary of the 
office’s workload for the period 1957 through 1959. 
Mr. Apporr. Yes, sir. 


(The information follows:) 


Wor k load SiN ares 


Pending Received Disposed Pending 


| year 1955 
Departmental 57 31, 008 29, 391 
Field 71, 151 70, 518 


Total 57 102, 156 99, O09 


Fiscal year 1956 
Departmental 
Field 
Total 
Fiscal year 1957 
Departmental ; 2, 107 29, 395 


Field 3.07 9 B86 
Total 5, 1 2, 081 


Fiseal year 1958 | 
Departmental “6 30), 062 
Field . 38 15, 899 
Total 1, 60: 145, 961 
Fiscal year 1959 
Departmental 2, 5s 31,011 
Field . 316 113, 343 


Toml....<.. ‘ 5, 847 144, 354 


NEED FOR INCREASE IN REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the increase in reimbursements 
from other accounts, from $100,000 to $130,000 in 1961. 

Mr. Axssorr. I think I touched on the primary requirements for 
those reimbursements, Mr. Chairman. We can supply for the record 
the other information you requested, but one of the primary areas is, 
as I indicated, that of land acquisition by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in connection with the so-called duck-stamp program, and in 
connection with our responsibilities in prepayment contracts under 
the reclamation program and continuing land acquisition under the 
reclamation program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Magnuson. I notice a phrase you used several times—*turn- 
around time.” 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Assorr. That is the time running between the receipt of a mat- 
ter in the Solicitor’s Office and disposition of that matter by the So- 
licitor’s Office. 

SIZE OF SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Magnuson. Has the Solicitor’s Office grown in size rather uni- 
formly or more or less remained the same size for several years? 
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Mr. Assorr. Prior to 1955, each of the offices and agencies or bu- 
reaus in the Department had its own Chief Legal Counsel and my 
examination of the records, and in conversations with some of our 
senior people, make it clear that the Bureau legal staffs varied pro- 
portionate to a particular construction or land acquisition program, 
or whatever it may have been. 

Speaking for the last 5-year period, we are within a half-dozen 
attorneys and probably the same range of clerical and stenographic 
help today as we were then. 

The increases in budget are attributable directly to increased sal- 
aries under the congressional acts and some of the benefit programs 
which require additional administrative costs. 

The answer then, I think, Congressman Magnuson, is that this has 
remained fairly uniform since the integration of legal function ex- 
clusively in the Solicitor’s Office. 

That means that all lawyers engaged in legal activities are in the 
Solicitor’s Office. 
WORKLOAD 





INCREASE 


Mr. Macnruson. How about the workload over that same 5 years? 
Mr. Anporr. That I referred to on a straight referral basis. The 
workload has increased about 43 percent ; that is, items coming in and 
items disposed of. There are some hazards in using that figure and 
yet we had the same nomenclature in classification of referrals then 
that we have now. It does reflect that 43 percent increase in workload. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is all, Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton 4 

Mr. Denton. I have a question about the caseload. 

[ believe you said 600 matters referred to you a day 4 

Mr. Asgorr, About. that: yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. You had 392 lawyers? 

Mr. Ansorr. No, sir; we have a total of 390-plus personnel and 
about 175 to 185 of those will be professional people, lawyers. 

Mr. Denron. That is, about half of them are lawyers / 

Mr. Ansorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Do you keep any checklist on how much work a man 
does? The reason I ask that is that some lawyers can get out a great 
deal of work and some cannot. 

Mr. Asnorr. We have as one of our aids in administration a report- 
ing system which indicates on an individual basis within the several 
oflices and by branch and division, the number of hours spent in con- 
ference and consideration of legal matters. It certainly is the case 
that you _ get. varying degrees of output related to skill, inclina- 
tion, and, I am sure, a whole v ariety of human factors tied to any 
hes or, in many instances, any kind of work output. 

Mr. Den'ron. I know I was in an office one time where they got out 
less work with more help than in others with a good deal smaller 
force. Ido not know if that isany general rule. 

Mr. Anporr. We have by the very nature of our work operated under 
some 100 public laws, generally speaking, accounting for about 95 
percent of our activity. I find that GS—14’s, 13’s, and 11's may be 
faced in a contract matter with a whole battery of private attorneys 
on the other side of the table. I am always very thankful that we 
have the men who back up our side with some 25 or 30 years of experi- 


ence and a high degree of specialization in one variety or segment of 
statutory responsibility. 

Mr. Denon. You ought to have the whole record there so some- 
body else could follow the same thing. 

Mr. Apssorr. Yes, sir; but one of the difficulties we experienced, 
and I am sure other de partments and independent agenc ies do, is that 
we have not always emphasized this as being important enough to keep 
it current, the business of codifying prece dents. 

Mr. Denron. You do have reports on land matters / 

Mr. Asporr. Yes,sir. We havea rather complete system of number- 
ing and codifying and extracting notes and placing them: under our 
own codification system. 

Mr. Denton. When you say 600 matters, it is difficult to know what 
that is. Some of them you ought to be able to answer like that, with 
a snap of the finger, and on others it might take days. 

Mr. Apnvorr. Indeed they do. If we start with the fact that you 
have to lay your hands on 600 matters a day, you have a foot running 
start on some workload. On some of them, we must puzzle over 
them sometimes to the complaint of the beneficiaries of our decision 
for many months. 

Mr. Denon. I think one lawyer ought to be able to take care ofa 
great many 1n a short time, but others might take several days. 

Mr. Asporr. Or months. 


BACKLOG OF CASES 


Mr. Denon. How much are you behind / 

Mr. Ansorr. We have at any given time in the Washington office 
about 4,000 cases. A case means a matter under consideration, or a 
referral. At any given time in the field office we have about 3,000 
matters. 

Mr. Denton. That is5 days. That is not bad. 

Mr. Anrorr. No, but for some reason, the clinkers, the real tough 
ones, are bundled up and shipped in from the field. That makes 
sense. Of course we have more attorneys concentrated in one place 
and I have an idea that there is no question but what the caseload we 
have—and particularly when we are talking about appeals, Congress- 
man, and our appeals are finally processed here in W ashington—we 
find what we may well have in a given division, such as at the moment 
in contract appeals where with their present output rate, they have 
about a 2-year backlog. 

Mr. Denton. That is not out of line in any place on appeals, is it? 

Mr. Aznorr. I think, sir, it is a good 8 to 10 months too long. 

Mr. Denvon. I think it is fine if you can hurry it up but I know 
that courts are further behind than that on appeals. 

Mr. Assorr. I have no doubt of that but my concern is that the 
curve is upward. If the administrative procedure designed to relieve 
the courts of some of their load is to be meaningful, it seems to me we 
ought to do what we can to bring this within manageable distance. 

Mr. Drenron. You said you started out 3 years ago with the same 
number of attorneys ? 

Mr. Agporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I think that i8 all. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen / 
Mr. Asporr. Five years ago, excuse me. It was 1955. 


SIMILARITY OF CASES HANDLED 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Abbott, the Department of Interior was estab- 
lished some 80 years ago; is that right / 

Mr. Apporr. 1849, I believe. 

Mr. JenseN. That is 110 years ago. 

I presume that in the first few years it was a small organization and 
has grown every year since that time. 

In that time you have had thousands upon thousands of cases which 
you had to adjudic ate and most of those cases could be cataloged into 
specific categories because of the laws, rules, and regulations under 
which you operate; is that right ? 

Mr. Anporr. Yes, sir. 

They certainly can be classified. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, that being a fact, in 98 percent of those cases 
which come before you, you know ex: ye how you are going to ad- 
judicate because you have adjudicated, or your Department has, thou- 
sands of identical cases over the mae many years previous. 

I presume you list your cases under certain categories, and give a 
certain attorney the responsibility of adjudicating the cases that come 
within that category ; is that right ? 

Mr. Apporr. They follow a pre-established pattern. 

Mr. Jensen. That being a fact that you know in advance the minute 
a case comes before you, the law which governs that particular case 
and the rules and regulations which govern it so far as your responsi- 
bility of adjudicating the case is cone erned. 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Ansorr. Taking your whole statement, but the latter point first, 
you would know the legal issue raised, C ongressman, but not indirectly 
you find that the appellant from a decision by the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, let us say, in turn has taken it from the 
State supervisor or from the Bureau, has asserted that it falls within 
a given regulation when it may be concluded ultimately that it falls 
within a different regulation. 

Going back to your first observation, the Department has been there 
110 years plus, and during the first years of its activity it was oper- 
ating under the preemption acts and in the Civil War the 1862 Home- 
stead Act. With the coming of the mining law of 1872, a whole new 

category of cases opened up and that law was, with one or two recent 
exceptions, one which has remained unchanged. 

Mr. Jensen. That is why I said for 80. years the Department of 
Interior has been functioning as it functions today to a great degree? 

Mr. Assorr. Yes; and one would assume that ‘the novel questions 
that could be raised out of the mining law, either as questions of fact 
or law are limited, but attending to decisions handed down in any one 
year is a striking fact immediately that there are offshoots of earlier 
questions. 

With the Desert Land Act of 1877, and then rather rapidly the 
Reclamation Law of 1902, the Coal and Mineral Leasing Act of 1914, 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 and its subsequent amendments, we 
had new areas of law. 
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Thereafter, in rapid succession, we had the Recreation Act, the 
Small Tracts Act, the public sales law, the Acquired Lands Act, the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, the Submerged Lands Act, and 
its attendant part and a variety of other land entry laws which have 
been brought into being, new statutes and new regulations which, in 
turn, raise new legal issues. 

The pattern remains the same. That is, legal analysis and the re. 
lating of the I aw to the facts. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right and your attorneys that you speak of are 
career attorneys and many of them have worked 30 years. 

Mr. Anporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. They can, without a doubt, read a brief on any case 
that might be submitted to the courts and can write the findings in 
very few words by citing a previous case which the court settled, a case 
which was possibly identical in most every aspect so far as legality is 
concerned. 

That is why, Mr. Abbott, it is most difficult for me to understand 
why it is not possible for the Solicitor and your Department, or the 
Solicitor of any Department or any agency of Government, to cata- 
log the cases which come to your attention into possibly 25 categories 
and then put a couple of attorneys in change of each particular cate- 
gory and say, “You are responsible for adjudicating the cases in this 
particular category. 

They will be se Sik d in the art of adjudicating the cases that come 
before them in their particular categories because they have had 
plenty of experience in that field. 

It would appear to me that proper organization, proper delegation 
of authority would make your work simpler. I am not an attorney 
but I think that I do know something about how to run a business. 
I had a little business experience over the years in the lumber business 
and I found that by proper organization and saying to my help, “You 
are going to have to roll up your sleeves and get this job done because 
I am not going to hire any more help,” I got that problem licked. 

I have that situation right here in my office now. I run my office 
with three people and that is what I had 15 years ago. They are 
doing a lot more work than they did 15 years ago, but Iam not going 
to hire any more help and they know it. There are times when they 
have to really hit the ball. They have to organize and I have to 
delegate jobs and designate just ex: actly what I expect them to do and 
they do it. 

I think that is the great fault in every Government agency today, 
that they ainiy do not organize their workloads and give responsi- 

bility to the people who should have that responsibility and who should 
carry it. 

Mr. Abbott, this idea of increasing personnel all the time, year after 
year, just does not go down with me because I have had people from 
every department of Government, and some of them pretty close to 
the top, say to me, “We could get along and do just as good a job with 
a 25-percent reduction in the force and would be happy to do it be- 

cause then we would have a better chance of getting a grade raise, too, 
when there are not so many people on the payroll.” 

That. isthe way I feel about it, Mr. Abbott. 

You made a good case on paper but to my mind, I cannot quite 
swallow all of it. 
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EFFORTS TO INCREASE WORK OUTPUT 


Mr. Asporr. May I make this observation, Congressman 4 

Of the Washington Office roughly some 80 attorneys, a quick look 
at my table of organization indicates about 18 attorneys are in the 
appeals function. That is one function as distinguished from our 
legal activities function, advising the bureaus day to day , 


RECLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 


Now, addressing myself to your main point, and it is a matter of 
grave concern to me, there are limitations on your ability to reclassify 
personnel. You are, no doubt, then, more aware than I, Congressman, 
how difficult it is to terminate the employment of an employee ° you are 
satisfied in your own professional judgment falls something short 
in willingness or ability to come up with output. 

Our own Department has had a little experience which did not in- 
volve me as its Chief Legal Officer in reclassifying attorneys, for 
example. It is very difficult to do. 

Mr. Jensen. There are civil service rules and regulations. 

Mr. Asporr. Notwithstanding this, the more limited protection, 
or to put it another way, fewer restrictions cover legal personnel than 
the general career employee. 

You take individuals, and as humanly and as sensibly as possible, 
attempt to conspire, cajole, threaten, with only limited authority to 
make any of those things meaningful. 1am certain that an attorney 
coming from outside practice, W ith respect to the 6,000 or so practic- 
ing Government attorneys in our overall Government setup, would 
perhaps say he was never permitted to practice on this kind of a 
schedule. He was never permitted to limit himself to the amount of 
work, ‘This goes in part with the willingness to put out. Once the 
position and the grade is there, the individual can decide for himself 
what can be done. 

If we were boxing apples, you would have a time-and-motion 
measure of what the employee is putting out. 

In my judgment, with limited experience in Government and per- 
haps not as many years as others have, I am convinced that we have 
asemistandard. It is the apple-boxing standard that can be applied 
to attorneys. 

With respect to any supervisory personnel, I have some other de- 
vices by which they can be inspired to greater activity. In my discus- 
sion with them in referring to some of these ins pir ational tools, they 
have resulted in something less than enthusiasm in some qui utters re- 

garding the effort to achieve a greater output and recognition that if 
there are emergency situations perhaps a little overtime is involved 
and perhaps some inconvenience. 

Mr, Jensen. Mr. Abbott, you have just made my case and you have 
just admitted in a sense that ‘the position I have stated is right because 
you are experiencing it. As you explained, a most difficult task is 
getting at least some of your solicitors to do the amount of work they 
should be doing. 

[ think that if you would catalog all your cases in categories and 
then say to John Smith, “This is your category. You are going to 
handle these cases and you are going to expedite them. I don’t ex- 
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pect the impossible, but I know that you can adjudicate more cases 
than you have been adjudicating and do it right.” Then you say to 
John Johnson the same thing: “You are in charge of this category 
and you are going to do exac tly whi at you are supposed to do and: you 
are going toe expedite these cases.’ 

Go right down the line and then you can say you are going to know 
at the end of this month how or what kind of progress you have made, 
You know there is a way of teaching even civil service employees a 
lesson because you are going to be asked to grade them on the basis 
of poor, good, or excellent. 

If the man has too many poor grades, he is going to be in a bad 
fix one of these days. 

I do not want to hurt anyone, but when we are spending over $13 
billion a year for personnel to run iieiGoverneiah, there is something 
wrong in Denmark. Something can be done about it surely. 

Mr. Apporr. Lest I leave any doubt on the record, Congressman, and 
IT am sure you do not otherwise construe it, it does not take very much 
inefficiency in a great number of branches and divisions to pretty much 
— the overall production. 

As I said last year, and I frankly am very gratified to find the degree 
of skills we have in the average, or more than average, employee, I 
am not satisfied and perhaps could never be that when you get to the 
less than average skill, there is the control that would desirably exist 
when you look for maximum efficiency. 

[ join with you in hoping that it is not automatically built into any 
government at any level. I am certainly addressing myself to the 
minority of employees, some of them with many years’ experience, and 
in many instances it is that number of years, perhaps, that suggests 
a tenure that would not otherwise be there, where particularly if it 
is just a disinclination to work. Yet, it is hard to measure what that 
ability is. I think it is particularly difficult with professional people. 

In commentin’ on the inability with respect to those positions, I am 
certainly addressing to a relatively small percentage. 

I have had very frank discussions with a number of such individuals 
and certainly with their supervisory people. 

Mr. Fritz, my deputy, has to concern himself with ratings, and so on. 
We have discussed it a number of times and we have done just what 
you suggest as a procedure with respect to our two most burdensome 
areas. We have done it in one of them with most gratifying results. 
I think the output has doubled or tripled in about 3 or 4 months. 














DELAY IN HANDLING APPEAL CASES 


In one of the areas it has lagged the most for a variety of reasons 
but we are limited in government to doing one of two things. We 
can either move bodies or change func tions; or a third possibility is 
to engage in a combination of both of those. Very frequently people 
have been assigned to a task that is not to their liking and they have 
never adjusted to it. Let vs sav it is in apneals or in the ad indicatory 
function but on a straight legal function they are very good. 

They should have been in there in the first place. 

Our greatest drag has been in the appeals function. 

I am impressed ‘with the fact that in the years I served with the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and in the 83d and 
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84th Congresses, one out of every five bills that became public law 
imposed some new duty on the Secretary of the Interior or provided 
some new service and with it you have attendant legal responsibilities. 
It is a busy department. 

Mr. Jensen. I suppose it is and I agree with you that we put great 
burdens on the Interior Department, there is no question about it, by 
the passage of many laws. However, I still feel that the work could 
be expedited by cataloging the work in categories and giving certain 
people responsibility to adjudicate cases in ‘that particular category 
and do it more expeditiously. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anzorr. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson? 


NEW PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Tromson. Of this total 25 additional personnel you indicated 
you would like to have, how many of those would be lawyers? 

Mr. Asporr. I think the reference to 25 is to 25 professional posi- 
tions, Congressman. 

Mr. Tomson. Then you mentioned some additional clerical 
positions, 

Mr. Assorr. There would be additional clerical positions involved ; 
yes, Sir. 

Mr. THomson. Each one of those lawyers would have a secretary ? 

Mr. Assorr. No; I think we want about one girl to one and a half 
attorneys, or two attorneys. 

Mr. Tuoomson. You would really, then, have a total of about 37? 

Mr. Asrorr. Overall, in that neighborhood; yes sir. 

Mr. Tomson. Would there be any other additional personnel over 

and beyond the secretaries you need in addition to the lawyers? 

Mr. Anporr. No, sir. We have the stenographic and cleric al and 
professional—— 

Mr. Tuomson. How does your work force compare—and I refer to 
lawyers now—with the number in the Department in 1953, 1954, 1955, 
1956, 1957, and 1958 ? 

Mr. Kirwan. The budget only shows an increase of 25 positions. 
You had better clarify that. They are not all professionals. 

Is that what you meant ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what you had in mind when you asked the 
question ? 

Mr. Tomson. He said 25 additional lawyer positions. 

Mr. Aszorr. I think perhaps the difference in the figure there is, 
for example, in our justifications where we show 12 professional and 
) clerical positions to be added to the new table of organization. 
That right there is 21, and then we show for filling existing vacant 
positions a total of $134,000 that will come out at about 14 or 15 
positions and probably two-thirds professional and one-third clerical 
or stenographic. 

Mr. Tomson. There are 12 new lawyers to be added not presently 
authorized ? 
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Mr. Apporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. Nine new secretaries not presently authorized ? 

Mr. Apnporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. The balance of the 13 lawyers would be positions 
authorized, but the vacancies are not filled 4 

Mr. Apporr. Yes, sir. That goes back to the point I made about 
our table of organization as it was set up when the reorganization was 
effected. 

Mr. THomson. Does that clarify that, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. ee The question I was about to ask before that was 
this: Has there been an increase in the number of lawyers in your De- 
partment since you took over / 

Mr. Anporr. No, sir; in fact, the net is down. 

This in part is by failure to fill some positions. 


BACKLOG OF CASES 


Mr. Tuomson. The backlog has been growing ? 

Mr. Assorr. The backlog has grown progressively. 

Mr. Tromson. If I recall correctly, I read probably during election 
time where the Department of Interior reduced in size from 1953 to 
1958 the backlog of cases being considered. 

Mr. Ansorr. I am sure that our proportionate backlog has been 
substantially reduced, and particularly at the field level. 

Mr. Jensen. Percentagewise / 

Mr. Toomson. Number of cases / 

Mr. Annorr. No; the percentage of backlog has been very appreci- 
ably reduced. 

My concern is the total number of cases remaining we are faced 
with. There isan appreciable reduction in percentage. 

Mr. Tromson. As I understood it, by reason of this decentraliza- 
tion that they went into, they reduced the number of cases that were 
pending in the period 1953-58. Why should it start growing now? 

Mr. Angorr. The number is a few hundred over what it was in 1953, 
but from the figures we now have—lI have not worked that back for 
this purpose—but if we now have 170,000 referrals a year, it is evi- 
dent we must have had about 120,000 or 100,000 referrals in 1953. 

What I am saying is that we have 3,000 to 4,000 cases backlog of a 
170,000 total, and if my surmise is correct—mathematics is not one of 
my fortes—but working back—— 

Mr. THomson. You are adjudicating more cases than were for- 
merly done ? 

Mr. Asrorr. Indeed. We keep losing ground. 


HANDLING OF APPEALS 


Mr. Tuomson. This has always bothered me, having practiced in 
this area for some 10 years, but as I understand it you are talking 
about having an integrated Appeals Section, putting that all into one 
pot. 

If I understand you correctly, you would have a bunch of lawyers 
work on appeals, appeals to the Bureau of Land Management, In- 
dian Affairs, or what have you; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Asporr. We have presently in the Branch of Contract Appeals 
and Tort Claims those two functions handled. In the Branch of 
Indian Appeals, of course, general Indian appeal matters and probate 
appeal matters are covered, and so on. 

The purpose would be to retain each of those appeals divisions as 
a separate branch, but administer them with a common docket, com- 
mon clerical pool, and so on. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have never been able to understand this: Why is 
it that we need these two appeals? Let us take the Bureau of Land 
Management area. First, you appeal out there in the western area 
from the State office to the Bureau of Land Management and then, 
if there is an adverse decision, you appeal to the Interior Depart- 
ment. As long as there is a common group of lawyers, why should 
we not have one appeal and cut your caseload in half right off? 

Mr. Ansorr. Actually they are different lawyers. 

If I may, I would like to take a moment to explain the three 
stages. 

Mr. Tiromson. What is the advantage of having a separate appeal 
to the Bureau of Land Management lawyer or the Indian Affairs 
lawyer, or something like that? 

What is the advantage of that separate appeal? Why not one 
of them ¢ 

Mr. Anporr. The first decision is at the field level and the first ap- 
peal is from the field to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or to 
the Director of the Bureau of Land Management or to the agency 
head. The reason assigned—and I emphasize “assigned”—is that 
the Commissioner or Director, whoever he may be, and you will under- 
stand that both elements are involved, the Director or Commissioner 
has to concern himself with the policy question raised and he is the 
one who speaks for policy in his area as it goes up. In fact, he has 
the primary responsibility for policy in his area. I emphasize that 
that is the reason assigned because I, myself, have joined in this 
in wondering, and I am sure that several of my predecessors have, 
what is the sense of manpower and time consumed in this three-stage 
level if we have satisfied ourselves—one of my special assistants 
here is very well aware—if we have satisfied ourselves in the next 
5 to 4 months on the basis of a rather detailed survey that was made, 
that in some instances we can and ought to eliminate that and still 
protect policy considerations that preserve them; then I will not hesi- 
tate to recommend to Secretary Seaton that that be done. 

Mr. Tuomson. That will substantially reduce the work of the law- 
yers in the Department of the Interior; will it not ? 

Mr. Anporr. The only thing it will assuredly do is to eliminate one 
step of the paperwork on both ends of that. Whether it would require 
that the lawyers at the second step, final departmental step, do a good 
deal more work in analyzing the record and putting that together 
rather than have that done for them at the intermediate level, I do 
not know. How it would come out net is anybody’s guess. 

Mr. Tomson. When I first started practicing law, my partner 
isked me for the definition of ademurrer. I thought I knew it, but he 
gave me the better definition. He said that “It is a piece of paper 
used to gain time.” 

That is the same impression I get on some of these appeals within 
the Department of the Interior. 
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They are used to appeal, regardless, because they are a means of 
staying in possession at least 6 months and up to 3 years longer, 
Oftentimes, by blocking development they force a more than fair 
settlement with the appellant. 

I wonder if any thought has been given to putting on a modest 
charge for an appeal, just enough to make a man have a case before 
he brings it up? 

Mr. Ansorr. That is one of the questions I asked my survey team 
to address itself to. 

I now want to go back to one point. There are no practicing law- 
vers in the Bureau of Land Management. They consult with our 
field neople to round out their decisions, or the Director will consult 
with the nonappeals people in my office. When it comes up on appeal 
to the Secretary. then our Appeals Branch takes over there. 

There is a different set of lawyers and they recommend a decision 
for the Secretary or delegate—— 

Mr. Tromson. I understand that: but consideration is given, or is 
being given, to putting in some sort of a charge on an appeal? 

Mr. Arrorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tromson. I think that would go a long way toward lessening 
your caseload. 

You mentioned that you have not been able to figure this out in 
apple pie order, but the courts have faced up to that problem and they 
have started rating judges in a lot of areas on the basis of caseload 
handled, figuring that each gets some easy ones and some tough ones. 
They have a system whereby the judge’s caseload is figured and turned 
in to the Chief Justice, and that sort of thing. 

Have you gone in for a proposition like that ? 

Mr. Arpotr. To the extent I have engaged in activities looking 
toward the employment or disemployment of people, it has been to 
look very strongly to those who insist that we put our lawyers under 
civil service and employ them on that basis. 

T have been opposed to that and I speak for myself on that, not the 
Secretary. 

Mr. THomson. What I am saying is that they rate the judges and 
assien a minimum number of cases for him to handle. They have to 
do that if they have to come down at night and they have to have the 
willingness to work to get rid of that backlog. 

Mr. Apeotrr. Under civil service laws, we would pay them overtime, 
with the exception of certain of the upper grades. 

Mr. Tromson. Could you transfer them ? 

Mr. Asrorr. To where? 

Mr. Tromson. Trust territories or someplace. You have that right, 
to transfer a man? 

Mr. Anport. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. That might be a good idea when they get. to like 
Washineton too well and start to featherbedding if I understood your 
testimony correctly. That might be effective. 

Mr. Assort. I will keep that in mind. 


EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENT FOR LAWYERS 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice that you make reference to the necessity of 
bringing new men in, such as lawschool graduates and others, to work, 
besides these people with Government experience. In all industry I 
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am familiar with, when they go looking for a lawyer and put him in a 


job as a lawyer, they require so many years of actual practice before 
Before that, they are listed as a 


they can be hired at that rating. 


landman, or something like that. 
Do you have any requirement for years of practice ? 


Mr. Apporr. The years of experience or requirement relates to the 
orade. If they are law school graduates and admitted to pre actice, we 


bring them in at GS-7. 
That grade is related to their experience and within certain inside 


and outside limits, you grade them from 9 to 11, and so on. 
Mr. THOMSON, Y ou ha uve emphasized the number of years of Gov- 


ernment service, but how many years of private practice do you have 
represented and would you show that individually for the people who 
are your Deputy and Assistant, and corresponding level in the Solici- 
tor’s Department ¢ 

Would you give the years of private practice for those individuals ? 

Mr. Anporr, Yes, sir. 

On the one point it may take a little more time but I am sure that 
we can determine what non-Government experience is. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


‘ : 
Experience record 


Private practice Federal service 


Deputy Solicitor : 
Assistant to Secretary and legislative counsel __ 
Special Assistant to Solicitor-_._._- pteoeet ‘ | 22 years 11 months, 
Do z Since ; 3 years 8 months 5 years 9 months. 
Do ae ' é oe M | 3 years 1 month. 
Associate Solicitor, Water and Power-- | 5 years 1 month. 18 years 11 months. 
Associate Solicitor, Indian Affairs. .........._-- 23 years 8 months, 
Associate Solicitor, Public Lands_- nied CaRESe | 40 years 4 months. 
Associate Solicitor, Territories, W il llife and Parks 8 years 7 months 21 years 6 months. 
Associ ro eae itor, Mineral Resources. __ 5 years 7 months. 5 years 7 months. 
Ass vislative counsel. - - a 21 years 11 months, 
As sista 1 at Soli itor, Branch Administr¢ itive Law .| 1 year ! ; 17 years 7 months, 
Assistant Solic itor, Branch Land Appe: als__ 2 vears 7 months ! 17 years 1 month. 
A 
ASS 


23 years 10 months ! 
2 years 9 months 


5 years 8 months. 
6 years 3 months. 


cting Assistaat Solicitor, Branch Claims and Contracts.| 3 years 7 months... 14 years 9 months, 
istant Solicitor, Branch National Parks. ...| 8 months 16 years 8 months. 

Acting Assistant Solicitor, Branch Fish and Wildlife__--| 4 years 11 months_ -- 10 years 6 months. 
Acting Assistant Solicitor, Branch of Territories__- wat oe , 9 years 
Assistant Solicitor, Branc h of Minerals.______- : 8 years 4 months ! 3 years 5 months. 
Assistant Solicitor, Branch of Lands. | 27 years 5 months, 
Assistant Solicitor, Bureau of Mines 18 years 2 months. 
Assi stant Solicitor, Branch of Power 16 years 11 months. 

Assistant Solicitor, Bureau of Reclams ition. | 23 years. 
Assisu: ant Solici.or, Branch of Indian Legal Activities. | 6 years 9 months. 
Acting Assistant Solicitor, Branch of Indian Appeals and 

Litigation 
Assistant Solicitor, Branch of Patents. | 


years 9 months 

.| 1 year, 7 months____-_- 
| 10 months. : 
8 years 11 months 


9 years 3 months, 
21 years 7 months. 


Regional solicitor, Sacramento 


Regional solicitor, 
Regional solicitor, 
Regional solicitor, 


Los Angeles 
Denver 
Portland 


Tulsa 


Regional solicitor, 


Regional solicitor, Juneau 


Assistant regional solicitor, 


Do 
Do 


Assistant regional solicitor, 


Do 
Do 


Assistant regional solicitor, 
Assistant regional solicitor, 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Associate regional solicitor, 


Sacramento 
Denver 
Los Angeles 


Portland 


Tulsa 


Assistant regional solicitor, Tulsa 


ee 


‘Included in “private practice” 


5043 60—pt. 1 13 


6 years 
do 


| 16 years ! 
| 9 years 8 months 


8 years 5 


months ! 
1 year 5 months 
4 years 6 months 


| 15 years 5 months 


12 years 
5 years 2 months ! 
11 years 6 months 


| 3 years 9 months 


12 years 
4 years 8 months 
4 years 2 months 


26 years 9 months 
1 year 

34 years 5 months 
25 years 1 month ! 


1 





34 years. 

18 years 3 months, 
6 years 5 months, 

2 years 4 months, 


| 5 years 7 months. 
5 years 9 months. 


23 years 3 months. 


| 18 years. 
| 16 years 9 months. 
| 23 years 2 months, 


17 years 3 months. 
10 years 3 months. 
30 years, 2 months, 


| 22 years 6 months. 


10 years. 

10 years 5 months. 
9 years 5 months. 
8 years 11 months. 
5 years 7 months. 
23 years 4 months, 


is some legal professional service in State and municipal offices. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I know that all industry has stressed that. They 
are not perhaps interested in the man until he has had some experience 
and kicked around in court, so to speak. 

On the turnover you mentioned the necessity for getting these peo- 
ple in here before we lost some of your staff with a lot of Government 
experience. Is your turnover continuous ¢ 

Mr. Asporr. It is, but the point I was trying to make is that we 
in this year, and in the 3, 4, and 5 years to come, are in the period 
where this rather substantial increase in the employment of attorneys 
in the 1930’s in the Department of the Interior will result in the retire- 
ment of the senior complement of professional personnel. 

We are at the end of that cycle now. 


NUMBER OF LAWYERS AND LENGTH OF SERVICE 
Mr. Tuomson. Supply for the record the number of lawyers you 
have and the length of service. 


Mr. Asporr. Yes, sir. 
(The information follows:) 


Federal service of attorneys ! 











Departmental Field Total 
Over 40 years. ........-... beeen Rance < OP hawdesesnaked 4 
se anemanelte . : oy ee eee 4 | 4 
20 to 30 years............- wit : 17 20 37 
eS ee ic nee tursiee . pene ‘ - er 20 33 83 
5 to 10 years..._..-.------ SAR ea Se ; 16 24 | 40 
RE ae catenin we nne ‘ Se are eek 12 28 | 40 
iad nicer: isso 
eR er eee ee OL ere oe Nah 69 | 109 | 17 


1 As of Dec. 31, 1959, 
ACREAGE LIMITATION IN ALASKA 


Mr. Tuomson. I know that your Department has had a great deal 
to do with the Mineral Leasing Act but what is your feeling with re- 
gard to the need for increasing the allowable acreage in Alaska as 
opposed to the use of this so-called development contract ¢ 

Mr. Axssorr. The Department has taken the position, Congress- 
man—and I appeared as their witness—that we favor an overall in- 
crease of the acerage limitation under the Mineral Leasing Act which 
would come in the form of eliminating the distinction between the 
present 200,000-acre option per missible in the States and the lease 
limitation of 46,080 acres that applies in all of the States except 
Alaska and there it is 100,000 acres. 

This would mean in Alaska the allowable limit of direct or indirect, 
leased or optional holdings, would be 300,000 acres 

That allowable in the other States would be 246,080 acres. 

With respect to Alaska the Department took the position that last 
year in the light of the then experience table, they would oppose 4 
general increase to 600,000 acres in one lessee, but that we would 
support the existing 3()0,000- acre limitation in the area generally 
south of what is known as the Brooks Range. We felt there was some 
justification for permitting in Alaska a 300 ,000-acre holding north of 
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the Brooks Range which would find it permissible to hold 200,000 
acres under option and 100,000 acres under lease. 
Mr. Tuomson. One of the big items of receipts shown in the Bureau 
of Land Management justifications was oil royalties under production. 
You know that I was a cosponsor of the 5,000-acre limitation bill 
and participated in those hearings. 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LEASING 


Has the Department of Defense been fully cooperating with your 
Office as far as release and timely release of areas for offshore explora- 
tion and development or have you experienced difficulties? 

Mr. Asporr. As you know, we have had only one major letting in 
the Outer Continental Shelf in Louisiana or Texas where the question 
of an air-warning area was directly raised. That was in the W-92 
area and the Department of Defense agreed to a program where they 
would move seaward in a 3-year phase ideally tailored to proposed 
leasing and development operations. 

On February 24 of this year we have scheduled a 1,600,000-acre bid 
letting in the Outer Continental Shelf off Louisiana and Texas. We 
have excluded for purposes of this sale an area off Texas in the vicin- 
ity of Alamagordo Island for some 400,000 acres allocated under the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, pending a decision by the De- 
partment of Defense of their requirements in the area, 

We did not, because of the timing, as I recall, on the nomination, 
inquire of Defense until the third week in November, I believe, of 
last year. What their requirements were in these, as it happens, 
three overlapping, or, in any case, abutting air-warning areas, we are 
awaiting word from Defense on that. 

Mr. THomson. You are, then getting cooperation from Defense ? 

Mr. Asporr. We certainly do, and in the one instance where we did, 
no question was raised. 


PUBLIC LAND APPRAISALS 


Mr. Tomson. In giving advice on the appraisad base to be used, 
are you following public lands appraisals ? 

Mr. Anporr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. I point out that one source of our income in the 
Department is the sale of land. What is the advice you give as the 
lawyer for the Department as the basis for appraisal, as factors to 
be considered ? 

Mr. Ansorr. I have not been requested to render any opinion on 
that, Congressman, but some years back the question was raised and 
resolved then with the conclusion that the measure of the appraised 
value would be the fair market value. That this would seem to be 
not an improper measure I think is reflected in the handsful of bills 
that have been enacted by the several Congresses since establishing 
that as the basis. 

Mr. Tuomson. The court further defines fair market value as what 
a willing purchaser would pay and a willing seller would accept, not 
under duress; but the question came up this morning that the use to 
Which it was to be put. should be weighed and, I gather, rather 
heavily. Is that not part of the advice of the Department ? 
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Mr. Assorr. I do not understand that the prospective use, Con- 
gressman Thomson, other than where there is a statutory priority of 
use assigned, and that would not affect value—I do not understand 
that it is an element of value presently. If so—— 

Mr. Txomson. I wish you would check that for the record, be- 
cause the testimony was otherwise this morning, and I was r ather 
surprsed, why we would be paying for the value for road purposes 
on a long list of highways that we are acquiring if that were the fact, 
The court has repeatedly said that does not go. 

Mr. Asrorr. If that was the advice you received this morning, it is 
news to me. 

Mr. Tuomson. Would you check that out? 

Mr. Agssorr. We will check that. 

Just for the record, may I make one point, that there is an excep- 
tion in certain litigious matters raised concerning prospective dam- 
sites. I think you are aware of the decisions in that area. 

Mr. Tomson. We passed a special law to take care of Yellowtail, 
if that is what we are both thinking of. 

Mr. Arrorr. There are other cases that were cited during the dis- 
cussions of the Yellowtail matter, Congressman. 

Mr. 'Trromson. It is complicated. I realize where you have certain 
properties adjacent to it, it makes it more valuable—if it is closer to 
a town, and things like that. I was a little confused this morning, 
and I wish you would straighten that up for the record. 


(The information requested wil be supplied to the committee). 


PAYMENT FOR USE OF PUBLIC LAND 


Mr. Tromson. I believe in the multiple use of our public lands. I 
believe in it wholeheartedly. I also enjoy the use of it for hunting and 
fishing. I am also impressed by the results we have obtained from 
reseeding, from reforesting in some cases, from watershed develop- 
ment, range improvement, and that sort of thing, and the advantages 
both to wildlife and fishing and to the permittee or the livestock user. 

Is there any legal reason you know of that we could not require a 
cooperative program which would be three-w ay instead of two-way! 
At the present time this committee appropriates the money for part 
of it out of the Federal Treasury and some of it is put up by the 
permittee or the lessee. It seems to me as a sportsman that we could 
go forward substantially faster to our own advantage if the recrea- 
tional uses—hunting, fishing, camping, that sort of thing—were also 
to put up some of the money. Is there any legal restraint upon that! 

Mr. Apporr. It is not a question of the legal obstacle aspect so much 
as a legal deficiency, Congressman. If provision were made in law 
that no Federal funds would be expended unless there were contribu- 
tions for one of these other benefits coming from some souree—— 

Mr. Tuomson. What gave me this idea was that I received a com- 
plaint from the vicinity of Laramie, W yo., because the Forest Service 
by regulation had provided that if you ‘used this particular area for 4 
eroup picnic, you had to pay. One group had to pay a nominal fee 
for the cleanup, and that sort of thing. They protested, and that 
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brought it to my attention. Why should they not pay for part of the 
cost 

Mr. Assorr. With respect to certain of our activities in the Depart- 
ment, I think this committee originated language which we still con- 
sider binding with respect to fees and charges where equitable and 
where they can be determined. I know that certainly applies to the 
National Park Service activity, which is more or less a single-purpose 
area. 

Mr. Tomson. Do you have any way of presenting to us how many 
people would hunt on the public lands and how many would fish on 
public lands per year? 

Mr. Asporr. By taking the States, State by State, and taking li- 
censes issued, then taking | the proportion of public lands in that State, 
you could come close to an estimate. That might be one way of get- 
ting an estimate if you assume that private ‘lands are hunted and 
fished, which is probably not the case. 

Mr. THomson. The total percentage of people who do that would be 
relatively small as to the total population of the United States; would 
it not ? 

Mr. Assorr. I would have no idea. I take it a good number of our 
citizens do hunt or fish at some time, Congressman. I do. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE USING PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. Tuomson. Would you supply for the record—I realize you 
would have to go to the agencies who keep a count—the number esti- 
mated to go on ‘the public lands, the number estimated to fish, to hunt 
and to use it for recreational purposes. The reason I ask that is 
simply that I run into thinking, apparently based on legal opinion, 
that there is an obligation upon the part of the Federal Government 
to make these lands available for free for that purpose. Is it the legal 
thinking of the Department that people have a right to go on there 
for free for that. purpose 

Mr. Asporr. The “for free” clause causes me to balk a little. 

Mr. TuHomson. All right, that they have a right to go on there? 

Mr. Ansorr. Within my understanding, there is certainly a right 
of the public to go on public lands generally. 

Mr. Tromson. If it turns out, as I rather suspect, that a relatively 
small number of the population falls in this category, is that the pub- 
lic and other people are not the public? Why could we not say that 
aman had a right to graze his cattle upon there as a member of the 
public ? 

Mr. Ansorr. With respect to recreation, fishing and hunting gen- 
erally, it has not yet come within the many other classes of use re- 

garding which the Congress has seen fit to establish a license or a 
per mit requirement, so you know when they are on the land and when 
they do use it. If one uses water, uses forage, uses timber, uses ma- 
terial, minerals, oil and gas, there is a specific statute and attendant 
regulations governing that use and a prerequisite license or permit. 
There is a prerequisite license or permit for hunting which is totally 
Within the control of the State and, as you know, a portion of those 
funds collected, firearms and fishing equipment growing out of that, 
do go to a general fund. 
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(The following statement was later supplied :) 


Numbers of people who use public lands for hunting, fishing, or other recre- 
ational purposes: 

So far as can be determined, information as to the number of people who use 
the public lands of the United States for hunting, fishing, or other recreational] 
purposes has never been compiled. Neither have estimates been obtained as to 
the probable numbers. It would be most difficult to obtain reliable estimates 
because generally there is unrestricted access to public domain lands. Con- 
sequently land administrators do not attempt to tabulate the overall public 
recreational uses. Some of the State game departments operate checking sta- 
tions in areas having heavy sportsman use to determine hunting and fishing 
success, but the practice is limited and used largely for game management 
purposes. 

FENCING 


Mr. THomson. I do not wish to take further time of the committee, 
but I am very much concerned about fencing regulations and some 
of the thinking which is being developed with regard to that. I will 

say for the record that hunting and fishing are not only important 
as a recreational opportunity in the area I come from, but it is big 
business in addition to that, one of our big industries within the 
State. I am very much concerned that the effect of the proposed 
regulations will be to destroy the opportunity to hunt and fish rather 
than to promote it because of various factors involved which I will 
go into separately with the Department. 

In connection with that, as I have explored it I have the idea that 
this is based on the proposition that a relatively small segment of our 
population has a vested legal right to go on these public lands for 
a particular purpose, and I question whether or not that is sound legal 
thinking. I wondered whether that was the thinking of the Depart- 
ment. I take it it is. 

Mr. Ansorr. I want to qualify that by only one thing. It depends 
entirely on the form of entry, appropriation, or use that places a 
licensee or a permittee or entryman on public lands and the relation- 
ship of the land he may occupy. There is a good deal of difference, 
of course, between a man proving up a homestead and a man who is 
grazing on a Taylor grazing district. That ties directly to whether 
there is an attendant ‘right 1 in the entryman to exclude the public. 

(Off the record.) 
Mr Krrwan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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ates FRANK E. JOHNSON, ACTING DIRECTOR 
rae GEORGE C. SELFRIDGE, ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR 
ipli/e 
sta- Program and financing 
hing ; Pe 
nent ™ | | | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Financial assistance for exploration projects- --- aul $90, 295 $620, 000 $800, 000 
tee, Administrative and technical services-_------ ‘ie bebs 853, 696 | 480, 000 300, 000 
. Sector ealiartecetic te Oe aaa 
ome Total obligations dM 2 943,991 | 1, 100, 000 | 1, 100, 000 
will Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_-...-..-.-| 1, 678, 309 |_- L bakiesdote 
I — — a 
tant New obligational authority. -...-...--------- 2, 622, 300 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
: f ches 
big New obligational authority: 
the Appropriation a --| 4,000,000 | 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
rransferred to “Salaries and expenses,’’ Office of the Solici- | | | 
osed tor (72 Stat. 874) -. S.Akaaes ; —37, 000 |... 5) Sie 
Transferred (73 Stat. 45 and 57) to— 
ther ‘Management of lands and resources,’’ Bureau of | 
will | Land Management- —100, C00 |------ sie tankd diene ee 
“Conservation and development of mineral re- | 
sources,’’ Bureau of Mimes_-...--..---- ee rh GUTOR toc ince ddscicwnd Ri io ee 
that Appropriation (adjusted) -......-- Se ee 2, 622, 300 | 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
Four = oe : 
; for : 
; Object classification 
legal 
yart- poe wae Bits th 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
ends Total number of permanent positions.-..........---- : 49 28 
ES a Average number of all employees er aiieecnhil 32 17 
° Number of employees at end of year , 27 | 28 
tion- | ere | 
ence, | Average GS grade and salary-.---- Wt sstean = oS $8, ois | oO 5 | 10.3 *& - 
18 | Personal services: | | 
ho Permanent positions- isan cnber pee $273, 481 | $174, 800 $238, 800 
ether Other personal services - -- ; ‘ ; 1,051 | 1, 200 | 900 
lic. Total personal services... 274, 532 | 176, 000 239, 700 
02 Travel. és . Janek 1, 964 2, 700 30, 000 
(4 Communication services ole 2, 806 2, 500 3, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction -- aad 2, 348 2, 300 1, 600 
07 Other contractual services 2 | 5, 924 4, 500 3, 400 
Services performed by other agencies_.............-.-- aa ico cabldecdsnad tobi 5, 000 
Bureau of Mines------- bib eels thtanceinte | 298, 000 | eee 
. Geological Survey - ---- ste 248, 000 | ED Leasactoamasee 
08 Supplies and materials_- / 1, 733 | 500 1, 300 
09 Equipment | aca wsivadbece 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ett 16, 357 | 11, 500 | 15, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2 |.. . | — 
16 Investments and loans... enna 90, 295 | 620, 000 | 800, 000 


| 





Dotel GRMAGHORS. «ks cacdecetu = 943, 991 | 1, 00, 000 | 1, 100, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We have now the Office of Minerals Exploration. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Johnson, have you a statement ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may put it in the record and brief it. 
(Mr. Johnson’s statement follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before the committee to discuss the appropriation request 
of the Office of Minerals Exploration to carry out the program authorized by 
Public Law 85-701 to stimulate exploration for domestic mineral resources, , 

We estimate that $1,100,000 will be required for the fiscal year 1961. Of 
this amount, we expect to disburse $800,000 to finance the Government's partiei- 
pation in the cost of new exploration contracts. The remaining $300,000 will 
be needed for technical appraisals and administrative expenses under the OME 
program and for administrative expenses for the contracts still in force and 
certified projects under the former DMEA program. This represents a reduc. 
tion of $180,000 from last year’s appropriation for administrative and technical 
services which will be available for an anticipated increase in the number of 
new contracts. This reduction will be possible by having a straight-line organ- 
ization with OME maintaining its own field staff instead of using the staffs of 
the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey for field work as in the past. 
These agencies, however, may be called upon from time to time for the use of 
their faciilties and staffs in special cases. This change in organization will 
follow the approved recommendation of the Secretary’s committee which has 
reviewed the present organization and general effectiveness of the OME pro 
gram in response to a suggestion in the Senate committee’s Report No. 345 on 
the 1960 appropriation. 

The Secretary has approved the reorganization of the Office which will have 
an effect on the distribution of the estimate of $1,100,000 for fiscal year 1961 as 
included in the President’s budget. It will make an additional $100,000 ayail- 
able for financial assistance for exploration for a total amount of $800,000. A 
reduction of $100,000 will be made in administrative and technical costs. This 
redistribution of the budget estimate has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Sudget. 

We propose to start the reorganization as soon as possible and make the change 
over in phases so that it will be complete by July 1, 1960. In order to do this, 
it will not be possible to stay within the $200,000 amount for OME administrative 
expenses which the conferees agreed upon in submitting their report to the Con- 
gress on the Department of the Interior and related agencies bill, 1960. The 
Department, therefore, respectfully requests that the OME be permitted to exceed 
this amount during the current fiscal year to the extent necessary to staff the 
new organization. This would entail no increase, however, in the total of 
$480,000 approved for administrative and technical services for fiscal year 1960. 

The proposed change in organization is better adapted to the present program 
and conditions than the existing tripartite form of organization. It should 
facilitate operations and lead to a more effective program. 

The OME program is similar to the program conducted by the DMEA under 
section 308 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, but it does 
differ from the DMEA program in certain respects. 

When announcing the establishment of the Office of Minerals Exploration on 
September 13, 1958, Secretary Seaton stated, “The new program is not intended 
to provide Federal funds for exploration projects that would ordinarily be under- 
taken by the applicant, at his sole expense, under current conditions or circul- 
stances. The primary purpose of the program is to share with private industry 
the risks involved in carrying out those exploration projects which have good 
potential but which normally would not be undertaken with private capital.” 

The principal statutory differences between the two programs are summarized 
as follows: 

1. Government funds will be available only if the applicant furnishes evi- 
dence that funds from commercial sources are unobtainable on reasonable 
terms. The DMEA program did not require such evidence. 

2. Interest will accrue on Federal funds made available under any Ccol- 
tract and such funds, together with interest, are payable by a royalty on 
production under the OME program. The DMEA contracts did not call for 
any interest on funds contributed by the Government. 

3. Under the OME program, no single contract can authorize Government 
participation in excess of $250,000. Under the DMEA program there was 
no limitation on the size of a single contract. 

Another difference was created by the conference report (H.R. 2677), on the 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1959 (H.R. 13450) which stated that the 
conferees were in agreement that participation by the Federal Government it 
exploration project contracts should not exceed 50 percent of the actual project 
cost. This report also stated that in addition emphasis should be placed 0 
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providing exploration assistance for those strategic and critical minerals and 
metals of which there is a serious shortage in the United States. 

At this point I should like to explain briefly the operation of OME and sum- 
marize our experience. 

Under the OME program exploration contracts are executed only after careful 
investigation as to the applicant’s eligibility and the merits of the proposed 
exploration based upon sound engineering and geological principles. 

The OME enters into contracts with private parties for exploration of new 
or unexplored deposits of some 32 mineral commodities. Each contract calls for 
specific work to be performed within a specified area at costs approved by the 
Government and limited in total amount. The Government contributes not to 
exceed 50 percent of the allowable cost of the exploration. 

If the Secretary considers that production may be possible as a result of the 
exploration, he certifies to that effect in writing. Upon certification all produc- 
tion from the land covered by the contract becomes subject to a 5-percent royalty 
on the gross proceeds for a specified period, usually 10 years but not more than 
25 years, from the date of the contract or until the full amount of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution is repaid with interest, whichever occurs first. Simple 
interest is calculated at a rate of not less than the rate which the Department 
would be required to pay if it borrowed from the Treasury, plus a 2-percent 
interest charge in lieu of the actual cost to the Government of administering 
the contract. The operator is not obligated to produce ore resulting from the 
exploration, nor is the Government under any obligation to purchase any 
production. 

The OME program became operative early in 1959 and since then nearly 2,000 
requests for application forms have been received. The first OME applications 
were received in February 1959, and the first contract was executed in May 
1959. As of December 31, 1959, 69 applications have been received under the 
OME program and 13 contracts have been executed, aggregating $396,970 in the 
estimated cost of the exploration work with Government participation totaling 
$198,485. In addition five amendments to OME contracts have been executed. 

The administration of the remaining contracts in force and certified projects 
under the DMEA program has continued according to the regulations for that 
program. 

During the fiscal year 1959 the number of DMEA contracts in force was re- 
duced from 170 to 50 by rescission, termination, or completion of the work, and 
reduced further to 38 by December 31, 1959. In addition, 112 amendments to 
contracts were made in fiscal 1959, and 30 since June 30, 1959. Certifications 
of discovery or development were issued on 37 projects in the fiscal year 1959, 
and 12 in the past 6 months, thus increasing the total number of DMEA certified 
projects to 386. As of November 30, 1959, royalties totaling $3,358,065 had 
been paid to the Government on DMEA projects and 48 of them had repaid in 
full the amount of the Government’s contribution. The net recoverable value 
of the ore reserves found under the DMEA is estimated to be nearly $800 million 
at current market prices. 

We all recognize that adequate supplies of raw materials are of vital impor- 
tance to our national economy and welfare and that new sources of these mate- 
rials must be found to replace those being consumed at an ever-increasing rate. 
It is essential, therefore, that increasing emphasis be placed on mineral discovery 
if this country is to continue to produce substantial portions of its own require- 
ments. The OME program is one way in which the Government’s responsibili- 
ties in this area are being carried out. Significant and very satisfactory results 
have been achieved by the use of this particular type of incentive under the 
DMEA program. Both the Nation and industry should benefit from the con- 
tinued exploration assistance offered by the OME. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1961 will enable the Department to admin- 
ister the OME program as well as continue the liquidation of the DMEA pro- 
gram. We earnestly recommend that this request receive your favorable con- 
sideration. 

If you have any questions, I shall do my best to answer them. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,100,000 is requested, the same as this year. 
Insert pages 7 to 13 in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1961 





Financial assistance to participants in exploration projects_____-_-- +180, 000 
Administrative and technical services_____....................... —180, 000 
NITION ost ceg  8k ee N 1, 100, 000 


Analysis by activities 


























| 
Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase 
Activity available, | available, 1961 (+) or de- 
1959 1960 | | crease (—) 

1. Financial assistance to participants in exploration | 
projects. eae dcceece-cceneeece-cee--ee| $90,295 | $620,000 | — $800, 000 | +$180, 000 
2. Administrative and technical services...__....____._- | 863, 696 480, 000 300, 000 — 180, 00 
Unobligated balance no longer available_--........._..- | 1, 678, 309 |-.---- | n'a hulaieds eee 
ie ERE oP Nee a | 2,622, 300 | 1,100, 00 | 1, 100,000 |..-......... 





The estimate of $1,100,000 is unchanged from the appropriation for the current 
year. 

Public Law 85-701, enacted in August 1958, provides for the continuation of 
the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration type of program on a perma- 
ment basis, financed by congressional appropriations. The Office of Minerals 
Exploration in the Department of the Interior conducts this program and also 
administers DMEA contracts still in force and DMEA projects which have been 
certified as discoveries or developments. 

There are four principal differences between the former DMEA program and 
that of the OME: 

1. The applicant for OME assistance under Public Law 85-701 must 
provide evidence that funds for the proposed exploration are not available 
on reasonable terms from commercial sources. This was not required of 
DMEA applicants. 

2. Under OME, Public Law 85-701 requires that interest be charged from 
the date Federal funds are made available to the operator until the period 
specified in the contract for royalty payment expires or until the full amount 
contributed by the Government with interest is repaid, whichever occurs 
first. The interest rate for December 1959 was 65 percent. No interest was 
charged under DMEA. 

3. No single OME contract may authorize Government participation in 
excess of $250,000. There was no statutory limitation under DMEA. 

4. Although Public Law 85-701 places no limit on the percentage of 
Government participation, House Report 2677 limits Government participa- 
tion to not more than 50 percent regardless of the mineral sought under 
the OME contract. Under the DMEA, the Secretary with the concurrence 
of the Borrowing Authority Review Board established the percentage of 
Government participation based on current conditions of supply. This per- 
centage for each mineral was subject to change and during the program 
it was 50 percent for some and 75 percent for others. During the first 2 
years some minerals were eligible for 90 percent. 

Under the OME regulations contracts are executed with private parties for 
the exploration of new or unexplored sources of the listed strategic and critical 
mineral commodities. Each contract calls for specific work to be performed it 
a described area at costs estimated on an actual or fixed unit basis but limited in 
total amount. The Government contributes a specified part of the costs allowed 
as reasonable and necessary for performing the exploration. 
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Exploration contracts based upon sound engineering and geological principles 
are approved by the Government only after careful investigation. Ordinarily, 
contracts will not be approved for work which will require more than 2 years to 
complete ; however, the time limit for most projects is fixed for a much shorter 
period. 

The contract provides for repayment of the Government’s contribution with 
jnterest by a royalty on production from the land described therein. If there 
is no production, there is no obligation to repay. Royalty payments of 5 per- 
cent of the gross proceeds or value are required on any production from the 
date of the contract until the Government notifies the operator either that it 
certifies mineral or metal production may be possible as a result of the explora- 
tion or that it does not intend to issue a certification. 

If the Government issues a certification, the operator or his successor in 
interest is required to pay royalty on all production from the land described in 
the contract until the Government’s contribution with interest is fully repaid 
or until the period fixed in the contract for royalty payments (usually 10 years 
from date of contract but not more than 25 years) has elapsed, whichever 
occurs first. 

Simple interest is calculated at a rate not less than the rate which the 
Department would be required to pay if it borrowed from the Treasury, plus a 


2-percent interest charge in lieu of the actual cost to the Government of 
administering the contract. 


PRESENT OME ORGANIZATION 


The OME is a separate agency of the Department of the Interior functioning 
under the supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources. 

As presently organized, the technical and clerical staffs of the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey are utilized for all onsite field examinations, 
work inspections, interim reports, checking and paying monthly vouchers for 
the amounts of the Government’s share of the costs, field administration of 
exploration contracts, final reports, and policing and reporting on certified 
projects. 

All OME employes are headquartered in Washington. The organization con- 
sists of the Director’s Office, Division of Minerals, Division of Contract Admin- 
istration and Audit, and Division of Administrative Management. Legal services 
are performed by the Office of the Solicitor. 

Fieldwork is performed on a regional basis under direction of four field teams 
each consisting of one member from the Geological Survey and one from the 
Bureau of Mines. One member is designated as executive officer by the Director, 
OMB, and the other as his alternate. Each field team is responsible for handling 
all OME work within its region and arranges for regional facilities and staff 
from the Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines. 


REORGANIZATION OF OME 


A survey team appointed by the Secretary has recently completed its review 
of the OME organization and operations suggested by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

The central recommendation of the survey team is that the present organiza- 
tional arrangement for administering the program of the OMB, involving split 
responsibility for operations between OME, the Bureau of Mines, and the Geologi- 
cal Survey, be replaced by a straight-line organization with full responsibility 
and control in the hands of a single administrator. The withdrawal of Mines 
and Survey from direct participation in the OME program would not reduce the 
effectiveness of the program but organizationally would require the creation of a 
small OMB field staff consisting of highly qualified mining geologists—similar in 
function to “exploration scouts” employed by private industry—and the forma- 
tion of a review committee within OME to recommend actions with respect to 
applications and contract amendments. 

The OME program differs substantially from the program of its predecessor, 
the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. Under DMEA, Defense Pro- 
duction Act borrowing authority was available to finance the program. Conse- 
quently, sufficient funds were available to finance all acceptable applications. 
The underlying situation during most of the span of DMEA operations was 
characterized by a virtually unlimited market caused by urgent wartime indus- 
trial demand for the commodities covered by the program and by the presence 
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of the Government as an active purchaser, in many cases at premium prices, of 
most of the commodities covered. The emergency demand, in turn, made liberal 
terms necessary and provided a strong incentive for participation. Government 
participation ranged up to 90 percent on approved contracts; there was no inter. 
est requirement; there was no limitation on the corporate size of participants; 
there was no ceiling on the amount of Government participation per contract, 

None of these conditions exists under the new program. The overall program 
is now controlled by an appropriation with fixed limits; consequently, the pro 
gram cannot accommodate as large or aS many projects as before. Govern- 
ment markets and wartime levels of industrial demand are not currently sig- 
nificant. In recognition of these changes in the underlying situation, the new 
program, by statute, contains an interest requirement and a fixed limitation 
on the dollar amount of Government participation per contract. Inasmuch as 
the program is designed for and aimed toward small operators, participation is 
restricted to applicants falling within this category. Thus far, Government 
participation has been a flat 50 percent. 

The form of organization recommended should facilitate the operations of 
the OMB leading to a more effective program and, in time, it should encourage 
a higher level of participation. It is better adapted to the present and projected 
program than is the existing tripartite form of organization. It is adapted 
to the smaller workload and to the changed terms under which the program igs 
being conducted. It would lead, under existing conditions, to more effective and 
useful reports, faster service, and lowered costs. These gains would be accom- 
plished without sacrifice to the operating standards or to the fiscal integrity of 
the program. 

The cost of administrative and technical services for the fiscal year 1961 under 
the proposed organization is expected to be approximately $180,000 less than 
the $480,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1960. This reduction would be possible 
because the cost of the small OME field staff proposed above, would be about 
half the total amount currently allocated to Mines and Survey. The recom- 
mended organizational structure should be adequate to handle the full work- 
load possible under existing budgetary limitations on program funds; it should 
permit substantial increases in this workload, with a much less than proportion- 
ate increase in administrative costs. 


PROPOSED APPLICATION PROCESSING PROCEDURE 


Applications may be filed directly with the OME Office in Washington, D.C, 
but preferably they should be filed with the nearest OME field office to permit 
preliminary review for completeness before they are forwarded to Washington. 

Applications are carefully analyzed by OME engineers in Washington. Legal 
questions which arise are referred to the Office of the Solicitor. Ineligible appli- 
cations and those obviously without merit are immediately denied from Wash- 
ington. If the application is incomplete, the applicant is requested to supply ad- 
ditional information. Any application that seems worthy of further considera- 
tion is sent to the field for onsite examination by a mining geologist who docu- 
ments his findings and recommendations for Washington office consideration. 
The Washington office either concurs in the findings or brings up specifie points 
which require further study. If Government participation appears justified, an 
exploration contract is prepared and sent to the field for submission to the 
applicant for signature. An OME review committee in the Washington office con- 
siders all recommended actions on applications and contracts. Occasionally it 
may draw upon the resources of the Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey, and 
other agencies for technical information and service. 


FINANCING THE OME PROGRAM 


To finance the OME program for the fiscal year 1961, the sum of $1,100,000 will 
he required. This is the same amount as appropriated by the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1960, but the estimate for funds for exploration contracts is changed 
to $800,000 and for administrative and technical services to $300,000. This is an 
increase of $180,000 in financial assistance on contracts and a corresponding de 
crease in the cost of administrative and technical services. 

The $180,000 increase in funds for financial assistance is accounted for by an 
anticipated increase in the number of applications received and contracts exe 
uted in fiscal year 1961. By that time the public will have had more than a year 
to learn about the OME program and to compare it with that of the DMBEA. 
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Increased interest in exploration assistance may be generated also by the an- 
ticipated improved market conditions for minerals and metals. 

The $180,000 decrease in funds for administrative and technical services re- 
sults primarily from the proposed reorganization and to a lesser extent from 
an anticipated drop in the overall workload during fiscal year 1961. T he cost of 
administrative and technical services was decreased sharply in 1959 and 1960 
as a result of actions taken in 1959 when many procedures were curtailed or 
simplified, and the OME staff and the staff assigned to OME work from the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey were drastically reduced. During 
the rest of this fiscal year and in 1961, the DMEA liquidation workload will 
decrease still further; and although the workload for new OME business is 
expected to increase, the net change is expected to decrease the eost of adminis- 
tration and technical services to some extent. The combined effect of these 
changes is a decrease of $180,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


Mr. Kirwan. It should be noted that we had a very urgent request 
in the 1959 budget for $5 million for this program. We allowed $4 
million for 1959 and only $943,991 was actually spent. Of this total, 
only $90,295 went for eight exploration loans, and $853,696 was spent 
on administrative and technical services. How can you justify such 
a large administrative expense / 

Mr. Jounson. The cost of this type of program runs larger than 
the ordinary type of program because you have to make field exami- 
nations of the properties and have field people to do the work and 
to pass on these programs. 

Mr. Kirwan. According to this record here, in 1959 only $90,000 
went for 8 loans, and you spent $853,696 getting them out. 

Mr. Jounson. We also have the administration of the DMEA pro- 
gram contracts and take care of certified projects, which require con- 
siderable work. 

Mr. Kirwan. You must have done considerable if you only loaned 
$90,000 and your administration service cost was $853,000. You must 
have done considerable work. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kmwan. That is not a very sound program if you have to spend 
$800,000 to lend $90,000. 

Mr. Jounson. It did not take that just for this $90,000. We also 
did the administration of these 170 contracts under DMEA. 


AMOUNT AND NUMBER OF LOANS 


Mr. Kirwan. How much has been loaned to date this year ? 

Mr, Jounson. About $108,000 this fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is just $108,000 to date for this year. What 
type of minerals are involved ? : 

Mr. Jounson. Strategic and critical minerals. We have a list of 
some 32 minerals. 

Mr. Kirwan. Only 59 applications were received up to June 30, 
1959. How many applications are now pending ? 

Mr. Jounson. We have nine pending and in process. 

Mr. Krrwan. $480,000 is scheduled for this year for administrative 
and technical services. Why is this large amount essential with such 
asmall estimated loan program of $620,000 ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Because, sir, in addition to the administration of 
this money, we are also ‘administering DMEA work which is left 
over. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long do you think a bank would last, paying 
interest. with 9 or 10 loans and $480,000 of expenses / How. long do 
you think the bank would last ? 

Mr. Jounson. If that is all the work that we were doing, we would 
not have any justification for existence. 


DMEA CONTRACTS AND PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many contracts of the Defense Minerals Ex- 
ploration Administration are still in force? 

Mr. Jounson. We now have 33. We had 170 beginning last year, 
and reduced it to 50. At the start of this year we had 50 Defense 
Minerals Exploration Administration contracts. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many of these contracts will still be in force 
in 1961? 

Mr. Jounson. Possibly around 16. We expect to reduce it. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many certified DMEA projects are now in 
force, and what type of servicing is required ? 

Mr. Jounson. About 386. They require a check at least once a 
vear. That means a visit to the property and a thorough check to 
determine if we are actually getting roy: alties from all “production. 
Also, if they are producing, we » have to service all the prolate and 
check the information we received on the settlement sheets and the 
collection of royalties. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many of the certified projects are actually pro- 
ducing? If you do not have it handy, you may put it in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


Field administration of certified projects 


DMBA contracts subject to repayments: Number 
Certified projects_____- i en ioe chee ibe eee doe 
Projects under spec ial roy alty agree ements Sarat eee: oie taz cs ase a es 
Projects requiring annual checking. ............- 225i La 
Pr eCUs TORI 10 TU on oe enh nena’ et teleuihactleasisseeee 48 
All projects requiring annual checking... ..—......~.5.02... ius 413 
I I FIR ik os echt eetden es aca navi apes anneal cea 234 
Projects currently requiring annual inspections___....______________- 179 


In addition to currently inspecting and reporting on certified projects and 
projects under royalty agreements, ore settlement sheets and royalty payments 
must be checked. This checking includes trips to smelters, custom mills, and 
buying stations. 

It is estimated that a maximum of four man-years are currently required for 
field administration of certified projects and projects subject to royalty agree 
ments. 


w 


Mr. Seirrince. We have received royalty on 234 out of the 386. 
Mr. Kirwan. About how much do you rec ‘elve in royalty ? 
Mr. Seirrincr. We have received close to $3,400,000. The average 


cannot be far from 15 percent now. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Tell us why $300,000 will be necessary in 1961 for 
administration. The loan program is estimated at only $800,000. 
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Mr. younson. We expect to need that to do the administrative work 
in the Washington office and to do the fieldwork of examination of ap- 
plications and the administration of contracts which we expect to let 
in addition to the 17 contracts that will still be in force under the 
DMEA and the administration of the 386 certified projects. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will be allocated to the Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey out of this $300,000? 

Mr. Jounson. Nothing, sir. We may have to call on them from 
time to time, and it may be that some small amount of their services 
will have to be paid for, but on the whole we expect that they will do 
their work for us the same as they would do for the public. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not know too much about minerals exploration, 
but I do notice that this is quite an overhead for the amount of loans 
that you are handling. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. It requires more overhead in this type 
of work because you have to go out and examine the operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have to do that in a bank. 

Mr. Jounson. They do not go out in the field and make examina- 
tions and analyze samples. 

Mr. Kirwan. They go out and take a look at your property and 
examine it. They examine everything connected with it. Thousands 
and thousands of them are successful banks. 

Mr. Setrrmce. These contracts represent about one-third or less of 
the applications. So the preliminary load is greater than the number 
of approved applications. 

Mr Kirwan. Even considering the preliminaries which do not 
receive loans. The same thing applies to banks. They have a pre- 
liminary load. 

Mr. Setrrivce. I have seen men map 35 feet of drift in one 8-hour 
day, and that was all they could do. 

Mr. Kirwan. It may be, but the banks do similar work, but they 
would not survive with an overhead like that. They would not begin 
to survive. : 

(Otf the record. ) 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you any questions, Mr. Magnuson ? 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


_ Mr. Magnuson. I was looking over the detail of the personal serv- 
ices chart here, from which I infer that you contemplate 28 employees. 

Mr. Jounson. Twenty-eight positions in 1961. 

Mr. Magnuson. Of the 28 you will have one GS-17, four GS-15, 
one GS-14, nine GS-13, and one GS-12. Fifty percent of the staff 
ire GS-13 or better. That seems like a topheavy organization. 

Mr. Jounson. It is because of the technical and professional people 
who run the organization and do the examination work in the field, 
and the administration of contracts in the field. 

Mr. Maanvuson. I yield. 


DMEA CONTRACTS 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Johnson, you are charged under an act of Con- 
gress to carry out this program. Is there very much more work to be 
done as far as DMEA is concerned ? 
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Mr. Jounson. We have some 33 contracts under DMEA to admin- 
ister, and we also haxe 386 certified projects on which we are being 
paid back royalties and are continuing to police. 

Mr. Fenron. When do you expect to complete the DMEA con- 
tracts / 

Mr. Jonnson. The contracts in force we expect to be down to pos- 
sibly ca at the end of fiscal 1961. The certified contracts, of course, 
will continue to grow until that time, and then they will decrease as 
the repayment period expires. 


MINERALS ELIGIBLE FOR EXPLORATION ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Fenton. What minerals are you contracting for now / 

Mr. Jonnson. I could give you the list. They are the same list 
of minerals that were under the DMEA program. They are listed 
in our regulations, or I can read them off if you would like it. 

Mr. Fenron. You may insert them in the record at this point, if 
that is all right. 

Mr. Jounson. There are some 32 strategic and critical minerals. 

(The information requested follows:) 


MINERALS ELIGIBLE FOR OME EXPLORATION ASSISTANCE 


Antimony Mercury 

Asbestos (strategic) Mica (strategic) 
Bauxite Molybdenum 

Beryl Monazite 

Cadmium Nickel 

Chromite Platinum group metals 
Cobalt Quartz crystal (piezoelectric) 
Columbium Rare earths 

Copper Rutile-Brookite 
Corundum Selenium 

Diamond (industrial) Tale (block steatite) 
Fluorspar Tantalum 

Graphite (crucible flake) Thorium 

Kyanite (strategic) Tin 

Lead Uranium 

Manganese Zine 


MINERALS UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Fenton. What metals are we going after particularly at this 
time ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. You mean that we have under our contracts / 

Mr. Fen'ron. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. The minerals involved in the 13 contracts are cop- 
per, lead, zinc, fluorspar, mercury, and mica. 

Mr. Fenton. Are we m: iking any headway toward discovering new 
sources ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. We did under the DMEA program. We have not 
had the contracts in the OME program long enough to determine 
what discoveries we are making. The DMEA program was very 
successful in finding new ores. Some $800 million in ore reserves 
were found under that program, and it will be somewhat larger when 
the contracts are completed. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Did I understand you to say fluorspar, lead, mica, 
and zine are the ones you are looking for ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No. Currently these 13 contracts are for those min- 
erals. Weare looking for some 32. 

Mr. Tuomson. I serve on the defense committee where we hear 
from NASA and all that. We hear about metals, rare earths, and 
things they are interested in—beryllium, and so on. Are those on 
your list ¢ 
' Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is tungsten on your list ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. We do not have any contracts on it, except 
under the DMEA program. 

Mr. THomson. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for coming up. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1960. 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
WITNESSES 


ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DIRECTOR 

SYLVESTER I. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

WILLIAM L. YEOMANS, CHIEF, INSULAR AFFAIRS DIVISION 

DAN H. WHEELER, PUBLIC WORKS ADVISER 

DELMAS H. NUCKER, HIGH COMMISSIONER, TRUST TERRITORY OF 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

JOHN D. MERWIN, GOVERNOR, VIRGIN ISLANDS 

PETER T. COLEMAN, GOVERNOR, AMERICAN SAMOA 

DR. KENNETH L. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS COR- 
PORATION 

ROBERT H. ANDERSON, GENERAL MANAGER, THE ALASKA RAIL- 
ROAD 

LELAND P. DRANEY, COMPTROLLER, THE ALASKA RAILROAD 

EDWIN M. FITCH, ASSISTANT TO GENERAL MANAGER, THE 
ALASKA RAILROAD 

A. M. EDWARDS, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR 

ELIZABETH M. HALPIN, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 

PETER A. BOVE, GOVERNMENT COMPTROLLER OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us the head of the Office of Territories of the Inte- 
rior Department, Mr. Anthony Lausi. 

Weare glad to see you here. Are you prepared to make a statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
clate the opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss the 
operations of the Office of Territories and present for its consideration 
the estimates of the financial needs of the activities under the juris- 
diction of the Office for the fiscal year 1961. The areas of responsi- 
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bility delegated to the Office of Territories include (1) liaison and 
representation in Washington, preparation of legislation, testifying 
before congressional committees, and contacts with other Federal 
agencies on ‘behalf of the territorial governments and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, (2) initiation and support of programs for 
economic advancement of the island populations and measures for 
increased self-government, and management and supervisory responsi- 
bilities for the Alaska public works program, and the Virgin Islands 
Corporation. It is believed that the estimates presented are the 
minimum amounts necessary to provide for the most essential and 
pressing needs of each activity under our jurisdiction. 

The estimate of $8,085,000 for the Office is $96,000 less than the 
amount appropriated for our activities during the current fiscal year, 

I should like to touch on the major differences in this request. as 
compared with the 1960 appropriations and later furnish any detailed 
information which the committee may desire regarding territorial 
programs. 

ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


The $2,560,000 requested herein for this activity is $46,000 less than 
the appropriation for 1960. The major portion of the decrease is due 
to the fact that no funds are requested for the Territory of Hawaii. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The estimate of $5,225,000 for trust territory programs is the same 
as the appropriation for 1960. Included in the estimate are the ex- 
penses of the Office of the High Commissioner, the judiciary, and 
grants to supplement local revenues, as well as funds for the continu- 
ation of a badly needed construction and replacement program in 1961. 
The construction program provides for hospitals, schools, warehouses, 
quarters, and other facilities and equipment. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


The reappropriation of $300,000 balance of funds is requested for 
this activity. The authorization therefor expired on June 30, 1959. 
Liquidation of the program is being carried out as rapidly as possible, 
but adverse weather conditions and strikes have delayed construction 
on some projects. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


A total of $4,464,000 is requested for the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion, as follows: $691,000 requested under “Contributions to the Vir- 
gin Islands Corporation” covers actual losses for 1958 and 1959, and 
funds for the water and soil conservation and forestry programs. 
Under the revolving fund $2,538,000 is requested for the expansion of 
the power program ‘and increased distribution facilities. The balance 
of $1,235,000 for loans to operating fund is requested for the con- 
struction of a salt water distillation plant on St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 

Effective December 16, the Alaska Railroad was transferred from 
the Office of Territories and given the status of a separate bureau un- 
der the Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management. The Gen- 
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Program and financing 


AnaskKaA RattrRoAp Revoivine Funp 


eral Manager, Mr. Robert H. Anderson, is present to discuss the rail- 
road’s program with the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Lavst. That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 








Operating costs: 

Rail line program 
Engineering branch 
Motive power and equipment branch 
Division of traffic 
Division of operations 
Communications branch 


Administrative expenses 
Other programs 
(a) River boats and related facilities leased 
(4) Other nonoperating property 
Cost of material and supplies sold 
(d) Other nonoperating expense 
Nonoperating costs 
Prior year adjustment of expense - 
Writeoff of excess inventories 
Adjustment of deferred assets 


Total operating costs 
Unfunded adjustments to total operating costs (—): | 
Depreciation included above 
Provision for improvements_. 


Total operating costs, funded 


Capital outlay: 

5. Rail line program 

Acquisition of roadbed, track, and structures 1, 769, 877 
Acquisition of equipment ‘ 


Total capital outlay 


Total program costs, funded 
Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, | 


Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 


Total program (obligations) 


Amounts becoming available: Revenue and receipts: 
Freight revenue 

Other rail line revenue 

Other program revenue. 

Nonoperating credits and prior year adjustments 


Total amounts becoming available 
Unobligated balance brought forward 


Total amounts available 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Financing applied to program 


1959 actual 


27, 658 


, 197, 535 


}, 712, 426 


404, 917 


7, 117, 343 


743, 175 


2, 453, 933 


285, 438 
754, 674 


, 237, 220 
, 281, 202 


2, 518, 422 
5, 401, 079 


, 117, 343 


1960 estimate 


$3, 075, 000 


000 
000 


000 | 
000 | 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 


000 


525, 000 | 
5, 000 


000 


588 
196 


2, 784 


784 


71, 592 


192 


000 
O00 
000 


000 
079 


079 
S87 


16, 614, 192 


| 
1961 estimate 


, 075, 000 
3, 800, 000 
126, 000 
631, 000 
295, 000 
436, 000 
944, 000 


on 


75, 000 
104, 000 
33, 000 
34, 000 


600, 000 


15, 153, 000 


—1, 585, 000 
— 15, 000 


13, 553, 000 


2, 389, 890 
357, 110 


, 747, 000 


to 


16, 300, 000 


—800, 000 


on 


, 500, 000 


072, 000 
, 614, 000 
314, 000 


hor 


on 


5, 000, 000 
, 786, 887 


we 


18, 786, 887 
—3, 286, 887 


15, 500, 000 
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Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ; — 1, 264 1, 270 1, 270 
Average number of all employees ; { 1,135 1, 145 | 1 145 
Number of employees at end of year_.-. ee del ‘ 1, 264 1, 260 | 1, 260 
Average salary of ungraded positions ina : $7, 532 $7, 653 $7, 694 
01 Personal services: | | 4 
Permanent positions 7: a $8, 504, 273 $8, 716, 000 | $8, 762, 000 
Positions other than permanent 85, 589 90, 000 90, 000 
Other personal services. ‘ . ee 277, 866 | 325, 000 | 289, 000 
: | 

Total personal services 8, 867, 728 | 9, 131, 000 9, 141, 000 
02 Travel 79, 111 | 80, 000 | 70, 000 
03 Transportation of things ‘ 202, 728 | 250, 000 180, 000 
04 Communication services 31,011 | 35, 000 | 25, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. _- 660, 273 | 650, 000 | 600, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ; ; 8, 520 8, 000 | 7, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _ . 1, 296, 258 | 1, 355, 000 1, 305, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- 2, 122, 754 2, 500, 000 | 2, 400, 000 
09 Equipment 1,911,479 | 1, 500, 000 | 922) 000 
10 Lands and structures . 771, 988 1, 506, 784 | 900, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ : : 661, 256 670, 000 | 650, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities x Bo 99, 320 | 100, 000 | 100, 000 

} i | 
Total costs_ sacs | 16,712,426 | 17,785,784 16, 300, 000 
( ‘osts financed from oblig: ations of other years, net (—)------- 2& .| 1,171, 52 — 800, 000 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net.........-.--- Mh, GT Tacesucees --| anlar ee 
Rar NN Sie Lec acheieigacuedeal 17, 117, 343 16, 614, 192 15, 500, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. They tell me that Mr. Anderson wants to catch a 
plane so we will proceed with him at this time. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Anderson / 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr, Chairman, I regard it a privilege to appear again before this 
committee as General M: anager of the Alaska Railroad. 

The Alaska Railroad is not requesting additional moneys this year. 
We are, however, requesting authority to proceed with a program of 
additions and betterments, the cost of which will be financed from 
operating revenues. The program for which authority is requested 
represents the smallest such program since the period ‘during which 
Congress financed such work by direct appropriation. 

The end of November 1959 shows the Alaska Railroad net revenues 
remaining within $25,000 of parity with the same period ending No- 
vember 1958, even though wage costs on the Alaska Railroad have in- 
creased approximately $350,000 in the period November 1958 through 
November 1959. In this same vein, it is to be noted that the annual 
wage cost on the Alaska Railroad, based on an average work force 
of approximately 1,150 employees, has increased by approximately 
$1,200,000 in the period since October 31, 1956, as a result of the 
stateside 3-year wage settlement which commenced November 1, 1956. 

Extreme snow and ice conditions during the month of December 
resulted in producing a net operating deficit for the month. 

From these facts it becomes readily apparent that operating econ- 
omies and the utilization of efficient operating facilities are a a mandate 
on the Alaska Railroad. 
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Projected heavy construction programs on the north end of the 
Alaska Railroad encourage us to believe that the current fiscal year 
will produce a modest net revenue figure. 

Since the wage picture on the Alaska Railroad is, or has been, tied 
almost. directly to the national negotiations between class I railroads 
and the various railway labor organizations, we are awaiting with 
interest the outcome of the current negotiations. 

Present indications are that an additional 3-year round of increases 
similar to the last settlement will have the inevitable result of sub- 
stantial rate increases on the Alaska Railroad. 

I will be pleased to attempt to answer any questions of this com- 
mittee relative to our proposed program and the current program of 
additions and betterments. I have with me Mr. Leland P. Draney, 
comptroller, who will assist me in answering any questions relative 
to accounting practices or fiscal matters on the Alaska Railroad. 

If we do not have detailed answers to specific questions immediately 
available, I would appreciate the opportunity to obtain such detailed 
information and furnish it to the committee. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 109 to 114. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


1. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The act to authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in Alaska is known as the Alaska Railroad Act (38 Stat., 
305), Which sets forth guides and limitations as to the location and primary 
purposes for the railroad. The purposes may be stated as follows: 

(a) To provide transportation for national defense. 

(b) To perform generally all usual duties of a carrier by railroad so as best 
to aid in the overall development of Alaska. 

By the terms of the Alaska Railroad Act and the annual appropriation acts, 
the use of its revenues is made available for maintenance charges and operat- 
ing expenses. In emergency the railroad may operate ocean-going or coastwise 
vessels. While appropriations must be requested for major improvements and 
additions, it is expected that ordinary capital expenditures can be provided 
from revenues. The Senate Appropriations Committee, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, has requested that no major improvement or rehabilitation is to be financed 
from revenues until it has been presented to and approved by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Congress. 

The Alaska Railroad’s main line includes 470.3 miles from its southern 
terminus at Seward, on Resurrection Bay, to Fairbanks, in the Interior of 
Alaska, and 12.4 miles from Whittier on Prince William Sound to Portage 
Junction, making a total of 482.7 miles. This does not include the following: 


Miles 
Matanuska Branch to Palmer and Jonesville (farming and coal mines)_. 26.1 
Nunttana Branch, Healy (coal mites) is) 4 4.4 
Eielson Branch, from Fairbanks (military installations) ~....._-_____ 28. 0 


Approximately 136.3 miles of passing tracks, spurs, and yards. 


Civilian or commercial freight passes through the Port of Seward and mili- 
tary freight through the Port of Whittier. The headquarters of the Railroad 
is at Anchorage, where its main office, warehouses, and shops are located. 

The number of employees during the fiscal year 1959 ranged from 1,083 in 
the winter months to 1,264 in the summer work season. 
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The table below shows a comparison of results of operations for fiscal years 
1958 and 1959: 


| | | 
| 


Increase (+) or 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year | decrease (— 

| 1959 1958 iechsoinaghiiinling- apie 

| Amount | Percent 
Revenue ton-miles- --.-...--.--- a: : 177, 455, 000 100, 355, 000 1........-. —10.99 
Revenue passenger-miles__.........---.-- 9, 251, 000 10, 599, 000 | . . —12,72 
Total operating revenues !_______- ; ‘ $13, 197, 108 $12, 977,687 | $219, 421 +1, 69 
Total operating expenses !_..............------.| $12, 890, 488 $12, 897, 594 —$7, 106 |........ 


1 Does not include nonoperating property. 


The fact that revenues show an increase in 1959 with ton-miles down is 
principally attributable to change in the type of commodities carried and length 
of carriage. 

Revenue freight for the fiscal year 1959 for carloads and less than carloads 
totaled 1,271,049 tons, a net decrease of 176,479 tons under 1958, due to reduced 
military shipments of 195,706 tons and increased commercial of 19,227 tons. The 
military tonnage in 1959 represents 49.3 percent of total hauled. Analysis for 
1937 as compared with selected years 1947 through 1959 is shown below : 


Revenue tonnage 


1937 1947 1954 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Military freight _- | 365, 818 942, 583 756, 670 748, 694 821, 848 Hi26, 232 
Other _- |} 157,719 276, 023 654, 170 716, 598 694. 470 625, 680 644, 817 
Total __ | 157,719 641, 841 | 1, 596, 753 1, 473, 268 1, 443, 164 1, 447, 528 1, 271, 049 


The 1959 gross income shows increases of $131,616 and gross expenses show a 
decrease of $103,168, compared with 1958. 


Gross income for 1959 amounted to____________~_- = $13, 482. 546 
ions expenses for 1060 amounted) to... 0.5 oo eee 13, 138, 745 


met pron’ for 1000: eimeunted G0. sec cece cccwccccceucns. 343, 801 


The annual estimates of the amounts earned are stated under the title “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Alaska Railroad (revolving fund),” and the estimates for 
the additional amounts required for construction are stated under the title “Con- 
struction, Alaska Railroad.” The funds appropriated under the title of “Con- 
struction, Alaska Railroad” are transferred to “Operation and Maintenance, 
Alaska Railroad (revolving fund).” Noappropriations were requested for “Con- 
struction, Alaska Railroad” in fiscal years 1957 through 1960. 


2. ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


It is estimated that $2 million will be required during fiscal year 1961 for the 
additions and betterments program, $1,672,000 for capital items, and the balance 
of $328,000 in expense accounts. This amount is derived from operating revenues 
and is $430,750 less than the amount made available during the current fiscal 
year. 

Senate Report No. 1761 on Interior Department and related agencies appro- 
priation bill, 1957, contains the following comments in part : 

“The committee feels, however, that in order to appropriately review the pro- 
gram of the Alaska Railroad it is essential that the annual budget submission 
reflect a schedule of amounts proposed for capital improvements. Accordingly, 
the Secretary of the Interior is requested to have appropriate schedules included 
in the budget annually which will disclose, by major items, the amounts pro- 
posed for capital improvements. The committee wishes to make it clear that 
no major capital improvement or rehabilitation is to be financed from revenues 
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until it has been presented to and approved by the Appropriation Committees 
of the Congress.” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the committee approved the use of 
$2,430,750 from revenues of the Railroad for the additions and betterments pro- 
gram presented to the committee, of which $2,026,250 is for capital program and 
the balance of $404,500 in expense accounts. 

The schedules so requested, showing the actual program for 1959 and the 
proposed programs for 1960 and 1961 with estimates by major items, are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Estimates for additions and betterments, and replacement program to be financed 
from revenues 























1959 actual |1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
er | | — 
Buildings: 
En. nana nuveuekin ak ackaeaieeecsemunneves Gh, SOE  tittncnd sesmseeki ethces ee 
DN 32 to oe ee ee en eh eee | 90, 547 $40, 000 $35, 000 
Storage buildings i re 23, 027 6, 000 44, 000 
eee WEI acs cu canuueueeaacwecs wb oaneteecducs Se cies ; 23, 500 20, 000 
AT) OC2OP DIEMAINGS...... oc ncccscwcssccas sllthly 5 de cclabadltni ten ts ones Di OB lias soe poe 16, 000 
OG WOR as cen rnd wuadamiek cetdatetousucwseseks 361, 582 69, 500 115, 000 
Other structures and facilities: 
Electrical distribution systems...........-.ceccenccecnunne | Ge i aaicdain sae seus anentaenuiiznas 
ELORER GH DESUNOEE CIB WEY I ia on cnnnncdacesspenbecancede | BR OS sal ae See 
oe ee ee ee 44, 452 22, 000 40, 000 
Storage (other than buildings). ..........c.<.ccccecesccccee- 5, 174 | RAMONE Ritviciidiedeh bck icete 
i sensi aiptaneiniabeis and menadione 1, 551, 971 670, 500 793, 000 
ie eo een 41, 578 10, 500 | 12, 000 
rr I a na 387, 056 99, 400 72, 000 
Drainage, ditches and retaining walls.-..-...---- einfalda | Scapa <inuen 
All other structures and facilities.................-...-- -| BD) PIO hapten scwosnool 136, 000 
Total other structures and facilities. ...............---- | 2, 200, 759 814, 400 | 1, 053, 000 
| | 2 
Equipment: | | 
Senne DNNNode lee cee ee emeael ORR. cnsieascdeoden | 2, 000 
Sc es 8 a tale cio 1, 641, 453 | 855, 000 16, 000 
PI CRE RNIN (oe 5 aD ht Lt te bia ssinlenibeaiian 11, 365 SE End ecctccescan 
WT Ore, MRE COUR 6. oc. cacescadcmsenaacusseesaseses 17, 936 8, 000 49, 000 
Highway motor vehicles and trailers.....-.--------------- | 226, 893 15, 000 36, 000 
Construction and material handling equipme “se 154, 120 | 14, 350 184, 000 
Electrical generation and shop equipment--_-_...----- eae 27, 251 22, 500 | 28, 000 
RGA NUT sa ees Silat uh 5 on has inhoeneco bile LR hiedtutiencsys Plby enh baud 
Furniture, furnishings, and technical N= bd oes OU os ccs cv ir aliea cise haaccetaare eat eianae 
Communications equipment-_-._....-.--.--..-.-- sacoua ve OO To caccn wenn 5, 000 
OGSr OGUIDTIONE. 6... ck cnccncecwsscn ini aileeiah ie eemak's rears | 946, 372 |.-.-.--- ‘eabeisl 12, 000 
Total equipment.__.......--. Ss oo ee ale 3, 047, 436 1, 046, 850 | 332, 000 
PIOREORTRUONE TONE iioic cic x cccndeevcécwcddcadacvoswcsanecel 8, 223 | 500, 000 500, 000 
Tas SOE SORE ik a dntacngansernesnnaeaneense “eal 5, 618, 000 | 2, 430, 750 | 2, 000, 000 





NET INCOME OF ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Kirwan. The railroad showed a net income of $343,801 in 1959. 

What is the forecast for the current year? 

Mr. Anprerson. My forecast would be that we would show a net 
surplus of around $100,000. 


UNIT RAIL BOXES 


Mr. Kirwan. What success are you having with the new unit-rail 
boxes ? 

Mr. Anperson. They have been instrumental in our acquiring new 
service, new accounts, and giving better service to the people of Alaska. 

I believe you realize, Mr. C hairman, that is the closest thing we give 
to the people of Alaska that represents a carload of freight. We do 
not have a rail line to Alaska. 
















EFFECT 





OF 





INCORPORATION 





OF RAILROAD 


Mr. Kirwan. In the last session, the Department asked Congress to 

incorpor: ate the railroad. 
sriefly, how would this change the existing setup ‘ 

Mr. Anperson. As a vies 58 corporation the railroad would 
report toa board of directors, subject to appointment by the Secretary 
of Interior. We would be in a position where we would sue and be 
sued under our own name. We would be liable for any type of penalty 
payments that might come up through accidents, workmen’s injuries, 
or destruction of property or anything of that kind. It is anticipated 
that in all probability the money of the railroad would be transferred 
to the depositories in Alaska rather than continued in the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. Kirwan. The budget plans to spend in 1961, $2 million of reve- 
nues on buildings and facilities compared with $2,430,750 this year. 
Briefly, justify the need for the major items. 





REHABILITATION AND 





MAINTENANCE OF RIGHT-OF-WAY 

Mr. Anperson. The major item, Mr. Chairman, is rehabilitation and 
maintenance of our right-of-way. The railroad was rehabilitated 
and a tie-insertion program put into effect during the early and middle 
1940’s. At that time, treated ties could not be purchased and 
untreated ties were placed in. They have just about outlived their 
lives. 

Now we have a condition where our tie structure is disintegrating 
at a rate of about 30 to 35 miles per year. Roughly, it takes ‘around 
$600,000 to $670,000 to rehabilitate that much track. That is our ma- 
jor program. 

The other programs are maintenance programs for motive power, 
rolling stock, roadway, buildings and structures, and one or two new 
buildings in the form of section houses. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is the railroad ballasted all the way from Fairbanks 
down ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

The railroad at the present time is on ballast. All of the main track 
is on ballast and much of it is on native ballast. 

In our program as we are rehabilitating this 30 to 35 miles yearly, 
we are putting crushed ballast and raising it on top of that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not referring to you, or to recent years, but how 
much money was wasted on that railroad by building nonessential 
tracks, and so forth ? 

Mr. Anperson. I think I know what you have in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

It is hard for me to give you an estimate but I do know that we did 
have tracks built that were not nec essary. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had millions of dollars wasted with the tracks 
put up there. All of that came to millions of dollars and that was 
never needed. 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct and part of those things have been 
curtailed inthe meantime. We realized that. 

Mr. Kirwan. A lot of money was wasted on the Alaska Railroad. 
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I am not referring to the management now, or recently, but some 
years ago. ‘There was a tremendous amout of money wasted on that 
road. 

SALARY LIMITATIONS 


Explain the language change proposed concerning the limitation on 
salaries. 

Mr. Anperson., Mr. Chairman, we have the top grades on our rail- 
road at the present time locked because of the language i in our para- 
graph dealing with the salary limitations. The Assistant General 
Manager is held to the minimum of a GS-17 and then I am permitted 
to have five men junior to the Assistant General Manager, limited to 
the minimum of a GS-16. 

At the present time our Assistant General Manager and two others 
are drawing the maximum in their grade. The maximum I am al- 
lowed to pay them in their grade, that is. 

At the present time, there is a round of wage negotiations going on 
in the railroads in the other States and we feel sure, as in the past, our 
wage pattern will be predicated upon what the settlement is down here. 
At the time that settlement is made, I would like to be in a position 
to treat my officers just exactly like men that are represented by the 
crafts. Under this, I would not be allowed to raise their salaries, so 
this language change is intended to put me in a position whereby 
their salaries can be raised at the same time that the craftsmen’s 
salaries are raised. 

Mr. Kirwan. What raises do you intend ? 

Mr. Anperson. What I had in mind was if I would be given the 
privilege of allowing these men to be raised within the limitations of 
the grades rather than the minimum of the grades. 

Then I could give them whatever the raise would be. 

Mr. Kirwan. What increase do you have in mind salarywise ? 

Mr. Anperson. In all probability the raise would be in the order 
of $500 or $600 annually. 

Mr. Kirwan. <All right. 

Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you have a little more time, Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anpprson. Yes, sir. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Mr. Maenuson. This railroad is self-supporting now, is it? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MaGnvuson. Does this include the capital investment ? 

Mr. Anprerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. As far as operating and normal capital improve- 
ments, it is apparently able to take care of itself? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

This present budget we are talking about right now is predicated 
upon our depreciation that we charged against the railroad in fiscal 
year 1959, plus the surplus for that year. That comes up roughly to 
$1.7 million and we are asking for $2 million in the way of a ‘budget 
with a capital investment of $1,672,000 and $328,000 coming from 
current operating revenues. 
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Mr. Maenvson. A great part of your freight and passengers, too, 
are military; is that true? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnuson. What is the outlook for this continuing, pretty 
good ? 

Mr. Anprrson. From the military standpoint ? 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. It is not good. They have made curtailments in 
the military forces in Al: iska and they are continuing to do so. At 
the present time, they are recommending the closure of Whittier as a 
military installation. 

Mr. Macnvson. All this will affect your revenue picture? 

Mr. Anperson,. It will: yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you see any danger that you will drop below 
parity ? 

Mr. Anperson. This year, as I just told the chairman, I was estimat- 
ing we would have surplus of about $100,000. 

After we find out what this round of salary increases will be, it is 
very apparent we are going to have to talk about a tariff increase 
for the railroad, or we undoubtedly will go into the red. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton ? 

Mr. Denton. Who figures your tariff increases? Is there any Pub- 
lie Service Commission in Alaska ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. We establish our rates, Mr. Congressman 
and publish them. At the present time we do not have a governing 
body that passes on our ratemaking. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Mr. Denton. How much capital has the Government invested in this 
railroad ? 

Mr. Annverson. They have an investment of approximately $185 
million with a book value of $135 million. 

Mr. Denton. I understand that you have no figure set up to retire 
that capital investment in your accounting ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, we have not. 

Mr. Denton. Do you make any allowance for depreciation ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. At what rate do you depreciate ? 

Mr. AnpDerson. We depreciate at a composite rate of 2.5 percent. 

Mr. Denton. Fifty years? 

Mr. Anperson. Forty years. 


PASSENGER RATES AND SERVICE 


Mr. Denton. Do you make money off your passenger service ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir; we do not. Our latest study on passenger 
income indicated that it costs us $1.50 to take in 50 cents. 

Mr. Denton. Is there any reason why you should not raise your 
passenger rates in Alaska so you would be self-supporting ? 

Mr. Anperson. So passenger rates would be self-supporting ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. The reason we have not is because of our enabling 
act under which we are directed to assist in the development of 
Alaska. We feel that to raise passenger rates to the point where they 
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would be compensatory would hinder the development of Alaska. I 

am wren: now in terms of the homesteaders along the rail belt 

area. I do not believe they could afford to carry on as they have if we 
raised the rates where they would be compensatory. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have competition from other areas, such as 
trucks and airplanes to the same extent we do in the United States? 

Mr. ANperson. Yes, we do have. 

Mr. Denton. The roads and the airports are such that truck and 
airplane operations are commercially feasible to the extent they com- 
pete W ith you? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. How often do you run a train to Whittier? 

Mr. Nprrson. Passenger train ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Five times weekly. 

Mr. JENSEN. Passenger and freight ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Passenger five times weekly and freight daily. 

Mr. Jensen. How many people live in Whittier now, and on that 
branch ? 

Mr. Anprrson. Whittier at the present time is the only thing over 
there that amounts to anything, 600. 

That is, Army personnel, and I would say possibly 50 civilian 
personnel. 

Mr. Jensen. If the military leave Whittier, I presume you will 
discontinue running your train on that branch, will you not? 

Mr. Anperson. We are studying that right now and if the port is 
to be kept open for commercial use, of course, the service would be 
curtailed even more than it is. If the port were to be closed, then we 
would discontinue that branch. 

Mr. Jensen. There is a highway running from Whittier to the 
port ¢ 

Mr, Anprrson. No, sir. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Never has been ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I wondered. 

There is a sawmill at Whittier ? 

Mr. Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it still operating? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; the Columbia Lumber Co. 

Mr. Jensen. I presume you haul quite a little lumber from that 
mill? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

We have hauled quite a bit of both rough and finished lumber, and 
indications are that we may haul even more, because the Koppers 
Treating Co, is putting a plant in Whittier. 

They will treat ties, piling, poles, decking, and so on. 

Mr. Jensen. Is your fac sility in pretty good repair now? 


Mr. Anperson. I think they are in excellent repair. 


NEED FOR ASSISTANTS 


' JENSEN. Do you need five assistants ? 
Anperson. Yes, sir. 
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I do need five assistants in the various departments. 

Mr. JENSEN. What grade? 

Mr. Anperson. One 17 and two of them 16. The rest of them are 
below that. 

Mr. Jensen. What is their gross pay ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. The 17 gross pay is $15,335 and the grade 16 pay 
s $14,190. 

Mr. Jensen. You have 670 miles of railroad ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I cannot quite understand why you need five assistants, 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprerson. I have one Assistant Manager, and he is the grade 
17. I have one Superintendent of Operations, and he is a grade 16, 
I have a Comptroller, grade 16. 

Below those I have a Chief Engineer who is in charge of engineer- 
ing and road structures and a mechanical superintendent who is in 
charge of the mechanical side of this. Those are my top officers. 

That, in my judgment, Mr. Congressman, is a bare minimum for our 
operat ion. 

Mr. Jensen. You consider that a bare minimum? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1, Territory of Alaska: 
(a) Governor’s office... 
2. Territory of Hawaii 
(a) Governor's office ‘ 
h) Legislative expense_.------- 
3. Virgin Islands 
a) Governor’s office i et J ‘ v 6 , 120 $71, 510 
bh) Legislative expense - ‘ ee - 2, 600 | 12, 600 
(c Comptruller’s office —- és eceuiateat bin bel , 000 | 176, 425 
4. Guam 
a) Governor’s office _-_- ‘ fas oa 92, 035 97, 500 97, 900 
(b) Legislative expense_-_---.-- ; ; 20, | 23, 300 | 23, 300 
5. American Samoa: 
a) Governor’s office a —— 65, 325 , o20 84, 800 
(b) Legislative expense 2 24, 942 28, 000 28, 000 
(c) Chief justice and high court cae 29, 46 42, 525 | 42, 525 
(d) Grants ae ee , 219, , 708, 700 1, 771, 800 
6. Canton Island administration.- ; 9, 485 , 225 14, 340 
7. General administration____- Sate 312, 46 294, 000 | 236, 800 


Total obligations..._...._..-- Sei bee 2 2, 040, 451 2, 568, 000 | 2, 560, 000 


Financing 
Unobligated balance no longer available-- -- eis = 59, 549 38,000 |....-csdanneee 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) _..-...-.--- 2, 100, 000 2, 606, 000 | 2, 660, 000 
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classification 
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1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


— 


Total number of permanent positions_ - 89 79 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............- z 5 6 6 
Average number of all employees ERE aE ene ee 58 87 79 
Number of employees at end of year- 5: 82 | 79 


4verage GS grade and salary aanael Te ‘ 52 | 8.0 $6, 787 | 7.9 $6, 659 
Average grade and salary est ibiished by 
Act of July 31, 1956 (70 Stat. 740) ..........-......-. $19, $19, 000 $19, 000 
Act of Aug. 28, 1958 (72 Stat. 1095) - -- jaws in erin $12, 500 $12, 500 
\verage salary of ungraded positions_____- ase $4, 402 | $3, 120 $3, 120 


(1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. A i $489, 943 | $555, 775 $500, 562 
Positions other than permanent | 6, 740 9, 610 
Other personal services : Ss iraitedanabiene 160, 485 | 118, 606 

Total personal services_.......-- | )57, 168 683, 991 
Travel. . é <nadll 5, 034 67, 320 
Transportati on of things « évue - 3, 816 5, 200 
Communication services seh eee 23, 527 | 10, 888 
Rents and utility services. ; bos 3, 841 5, 920 
Printing and reproduction mls 3, 745 | 8, 567 
Other contractual services ‘ 7 ; , 182 | 19, 969 | 
Supplies and materials_- mane rr , 193 13, 601 
Equipment — ee ; , 236 | 9, 696 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions F Bt 1, 249, 500 | 1, 742, 348 
Taxes and assessments 7 209 | 500 | 








Total obligations te Sad : e 2, 040, 451 2, 568, 000 | 2, 560, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now go back to the Director of Territories, 
Mr. Lausi. 

An appropriation of $2,560,000 is requested for the “Administra- 
tion of territories,” a decrease of $46,000. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The purpose of the program is to assist in guiding the growth toward full 
economic and political maturity of the non-self-governing areas. 

These include the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa? In addition 
the Office of Territories has administrative jurisdiction over Canton and neigh- 
boring islands. These areas are in different stages of political and economic 
development. During the current fiscal year the territory of Hawaii achieved 
statehood, which removes it from the jurisdiction of the Office of Territories. 
The other areas, which are generally less experienced in the processes of self- 
government, also aim toward a greater degree of home rule and economic devel- 
opment. 

All areas have continued to progress during the year. The growth of tourism 
in the Virgin Islands resulted in a marked rise in governmental revenues and 
permitted increased governmental services and public works construction. The 
clarification last year by Federal legislation of the Guam income tax position 
resulted in increased tax collections. New school construction continued on 
Guam and one wing of a new administration building was completed. Improved 
air service in American Samoa, increased minimum wages, and the airport con- 
struction project have served to improve the economy of that area. 

No major program changes for the coming year are contemplated. Objectives 
and program for the budget year consist of carrying forward the general policies 
outlined above as rapidly as feasible. 

The estimate includes $500,000 for continuing the construction work on the 
jet airport in American Samoa. 

-_-——__———__— 

*The activity of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands which is also under the 

Supervision of the Office of Territories is reported separately in this presentation. 





Appropriation 1959 


Appropriation 1960 


$2, 100, 000 


2, 606, 000 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1961 


Territory of Hawaii: Decrease is the result of statehood____ 


Virgin Islands: 
Decrease due mainly to reduction of personnel in 
the Governor's office___- stiaieck 
Decrease due mainly to reduction of personnel in 

the Comptroller’s office....____-_-_- 


Guam: Increase for miscellaneous 


Governor's office 


expenses 


American Samoa: 
To provide funds for home leave of officials in the 
Governor's office______- a 
Increase in grants is to cover additional mainte- 
nance and operation costs 


Canton Island: Increase for miscellaneous expenses__ 
General administration : Decrease due mainly to reduc- 
tion in estimated administration costs__-__- 


Net change, 1961__- 
Budget estimate, 1961 


Analysis by activities 


Actual 
obligations, | av 
1959 


Activity 


. Territory of Alaska: (a2) Governor’s office_-.-....----| $52, 000 
. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor’s office __ : 56, 508 
(6) Legislative expense. ig 77, 649 
. Virgin Islands: 
(a) Governor’s office_- i ‘ api gil oe , 514 
(b) Legislative expense - ec 8, 784 
(c) Comptroller’s office - . - 
. Guam: | 
(a) Governor’s office___- ie | 92,035 | 
(b) Legislative expense - -- _ ais 20, 880 
. American Samoa: 
(a) Governor’s office _- wishes 7 | 65, 325 
(6) Legislative expense - : 2 waite 24, 942 
(c) Chief Justice and High Court...-.....------| 29, 469 
(d) Grants saeco > 1, 219,400 | 1, 
. Canton Island Administration__------ cabs 9, 
. General administration 312, 
Subtotal iets sah 4 ‘ 2,040,451 | 2, 
Unobligated balance no longer available. 59, 


inne teceatiwrne=enhons “ 2, 100, | 2, 


Amont 
ailable, 


— $53, 100 


—$10, 


+400 


4-14, 475 


+63, 100 


— 46, 000 
2, 560, 000 


Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (— 


Estimate, 
1961 
1960 


$53, 100 —$53, 100 


81, 725 | 
12, 600 
180, 000 | 


$71, 510 | 
12, 600 | 
176, 425 | 


—10, 215 
—3, 575 


97, 500 +400 


23, 300 


97, 900 | 
- * 2 on 


84, 800 | 
28, 000 
42, 525 |_. 
1, 771, 800 | 
14, 340 
236, 800 


70, 325 | 
28, 000 | 
42, 525 
708. 700 
14, 225 
294, 000 


+14, 475 


+63, 100 
+115 
—57, 200 


606, 000 


2, 560, 000 | 


606, 000 2, 560, 000 — 46, 000 
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0, 000 TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


a 
———— 


Y , 7 
6. 000 Governor's office 





| 

| Actual Amount 

obligations, available, 
1959 1960 


Subactivity 





Personal services. : a $32, ¢ 
rave l e 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Subtotal 
nobligated balance no longer available 


Allotment... ‘ ‘ 73, 460 


Federal appropriations no longer required due to statehood, 


t, die 


+115 TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Y , + 
7, 200 Governor's office 


6, 000 | Actual | Amount 
O00 Subactivity | obligations, | available, 
| 1959 1960 
| 


Personal services. : = i casneeale $42, 806 
Travel ; tae idtdaiell 4, 095 
Communication services... : 3, 770 
Printing and reproduction | __- snitch i , 032 | 
; naan mane! 126 
Supplies and materials. ---- oe | 2,214 


, 680 
508 


, 280 


15, 100 
38, 000 


Subtotal. - pe ee sen | 56, 508 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1,114 


| 
} 
| 
1 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions - _-_-- | 2, 465 | 455 
| oc 
| 


53, 100 


Allotment... > 57, 622 53, 100 


Federal appropriations no longer required due to statehood. 


Legislative expense 


| 


Actral | Amornt 
obligations, available, 
1959 | 


Subactivity 


Personal services si $75, 567 
Travel. __.- 2, O82 


_ _ Subtotal. __--- Saks ca canine . 649 
Unobligated balance no longer available._----- 351 


Allotment... _--- SE REES. - 78, 000 


Estimate, 


, 859 | 


117 | 


201 | 


Estimate, 


Increase (+) 
1961 or 
decrease (- 


| 
Estimate, | Increase (+) 


1961 or de- 
crease (—) 


$7, 859 
1, 680 
508 
117 

4, 280 
201 
455 

1, 500 
38, 000 


Increase (+) 
1961 or de- 
crease (—) 





Federal appropriations no longer required due to statehood. 





VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Governor’ s office 


Actual Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, available, | or de- 
1959 1960 crease (—) 


Personal services $67, 6: $74, 700 | ~$10, 131 
Travel o 7 . F 

Other contractual services 9 a rer 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 3,71! s 3, 556 | ~ 544 


Subtotal 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Allotment. 


The estimate of $71,510 is a decrease of $10,215 below the current year due 
mainly to staff reductions in the Governor’s office. 


Legislative expense 


Actual Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity | obligations, available, 1961 | or de- 
1959 1960 | crease (—) 


Personal services--.- : $6, 600 $6, 600 | $6, 600 
Travel aioe one 2, 184 6,000 | 6, 000 

Subtotal - . : os 8, 784 12, 600 | 12, 600 
Unobligated balance no longer available 2, 816 


Allotment-_-_----- : : 5 . 11, 600 2 12, 600 


The estimate of $12,600 is the same as for 1960. The funds are required to 
pay the salaries, per diem allowances, and travel expenses of the 11 members of 
the legislature, as authorized under the provisions of the Revised Organic’ Act, 
as amended. The current per diem rate authorized by the amended Organic 
Act for the legislators is $20, an increase of $10 per day over the rate in effect 
in 1959. 

Comptroller’s office 


Actnal Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity obligations, | available, 1961 
1959 1960 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 


| 
| 
| 
Personal services. J a4 = $150, 000 $145, 305 | — $4, 605 
Travel. __- é ¢ 9, 000 9, 000 | 
Transportation of things-_- -- : 200 200 | 
Communication services - - -- : : 4 2, 000 2, 000 
Rents and utility services 2, 800 | 2, 800 
Printing and reproduction —_- : 400 400 | 
Other contractual services ‘ 3, 000 . 425 | 
Supplies and materials : — . 000 | 5, 000 
Equipment _--- : ‘ 500 500 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions ioe : , 000 >, 695 | 
Taxes and assessments - eS 100 100 


A llotment__-_- bce ‘ ‘ ; . 000 | 76, 425 


The estimate of $176,425 is a decrease of $3,575 below the current year level 
due principally to a reduction in staff. 
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10, 131 


+460 
— 44 


10, 215 


10, 215 
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GUAM 


Governor’s office 





| Actnal | Amount Estimate, Increase (+-) 
Subactivity | obligations, | available, 1961 or de- 
1960 | crease (—) 


Personal services_ ; ; $62, 933 | $72, 324 $76, 872 +$4, 548 
Travel 3, 380 10, 000 8, 000 
Transportation of things. - ‘ ‘ 965 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Communication services - - | 2, 076 2, 000 | 1, 205 
Rents and utility services_- ee 3, 318 3, 000 3, 000 
Printing and reproduction - _- , 249 , 000 | 1, 000 
(ther contractual services. i 259 | , 000 | 1, 490 
supplies and materials : ; 4, 094 2, 000 1, 000 
Equipment- .--. 1, O18 , 618 800 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -- : 2, 743 2, 558 2, 623 
GOON oi cn ckaeeae is sac , 035 97, 500 97, 900 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available_._- | , 889 | 


Allotment a 924 | 97, 500 | 


97, 900 











The estimate of $97,900 is an increase of $400 over the current year level which 
srequired to cover the additional cost of miscellaneous items in the Governor’s 
office. 

Legislative expense 





| | 

| Actual Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Subactivity | Obligations, available, | 1961 or de- 
1959 1960 | crease (—) 


Personal services $20, 880 | $23, 300 | $23, 300 
Unobligated balance no longer available_- 2, 420 


Allotment 23, 300 23, 300 


The estimate of $238,300 is the same as for the current year. The le islature 
meets annually in regular session for 60 days, and in special sessions not to exceed 
14 days, as authorized in the Organie Act. The estimate covers expenses of 21 
members of the legislature at the rate of $15 per day for each member. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


(a) Governor’s office : ; $84, 800 
(b) Legislative expense fea ee : 28, 000 


(¢) Chief justice and high court______-~-- A ee sia ; 42, 525 
id) Grants._._- hs ‘ : dat 1, 771, 800 


TOERE “Web nes 8 en ere ; saccuni “Rees feo 


The estimate of $1,927,125 for the fiscal year 1961 represents a net increase 
of $77,575 over the amount made available during the preceding fiscal year. 
This increase includes $14,475 for the oftice of the Governor for expenses mainly 
reflected in travel and transportation of the three senior officials in that office 
aud their dependents, and $63,100 increase in maintenance and operation in 
which the net increase is reflected in additional fuel to supply local power and 
the inauguration of «a much-needed retirement plan and workmen’s compensa- 
tion program for American Samoa. 

The estimate includes direct Federal appropriations amounting to $155,325 for 
the salaries and general expenses of the office of the Governor, legislative ex- 
pense, and also salaries and expenses of the chief justice of the high court and 
his personnel. Funds totalling 55 percent over the anticipated local revenues 
ire provided by the Federal Government to cover the general expenses of the 
government of American Samoa in the form of grants. 

American Samoa, a territorial possession of the United States, is comprised 
of seven islands which are divided into three groups, eastern, western, and the 
Manu’a group. The island of Tutuila, comprising the eastern and western Cis- 
tricts, is the largest island in the American Samoan group. This island has the 
Well-protected harbor of Pago Pago on its southeasterly side and is adjoined by 

50434—60—pt. 1 15 





the smaller island of Aunu’u at its eastern tip. The three islands comprising the 
Manu’a group, namely, Ofu, Olosega, and Ta’u, lie 60 miles to the eastward of 
Tutuila. The Pago Pago Bay area is also the seat of governmental activity, 
Swains Island, with a population of 80, is located 240 miles north of Tutuila, and 
Rose Island is a small uninhabited island 60 miles eastward of the Manu’a group, 
A total of 76.1 square miles of mostly mountainous land is represented in the 
American Samoan group. 

The Samoan economy continues to be essentially agrarian with island planters 
seeking land levels to the tops of local mountains to thus have available more 
terrain for taro and bananas. The population was under 10,000 in 1900 when 
the United States took over administration of American Samoa and the primi- 
tive methods of farming were then sufficient for the needs of the populace. The 
last official census of 1956 indicates a population of 20,154 of which approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the inhabitants are under 18 years of age. 

The government of American Samoa is divided into three branches, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and judicial. Salaries and expenses of the three listed 
branches are considered to be a Federal responsibility. Funds for other ex- 
penses incurred in administering the government of American Samoa are de- 
rived from local revenues supplemented by a Federal grant. Funds requested 
for each branch of the government are justified as follows: 


Summary, fiscal year 1961 


Direct appropriation Grants 


Object class ; Total esti. 
| Governor’s Legisla- Chief jus- Adminis- | Construc- mate 
| office ture tice high | tration and tion 
| court operation 


Personal services: 

Stateside , $28,305 | $202,850 |.........-..| $363,470 
Samoan 3, 5) $20, 450 4,891 931,850 |___- % 969, 7%) 
Terminal leave sie — 20, 400 |.--- 20, 400 
Total_-..-- ; | 45,914 20, 450 33, 196 , 245, 100 |. 1, 344, 600 
Travel j 22, 386 5, 000 R00 57, 500 |_- ss | RO, 686 
Transportation of things 6, 000 50 450 20, 300 27300 
Communication services 500 KO 30 2. 350 | 12° 930 
Printing and reproduction 1, 500 350 150 3. 200 : 5 00 
Rents and utilities___- : : 120 1 500 1 60) 
Contractual services 2, 500 600 918 53. 500 fos 56, 818 
Supplies and materials 2,000 1, 000 a) | 500, 800 . 504, 00 
Equipment 1,000 500 800 , 750 103, 050 

Grants, subsidies, and con 
tributions 3, 000 <7 35, 000 39, 561 
Lands and structures : . |” $591. 800 | 591, 800 


591, 800 2, 777, 125 


Total--_- nie 84, 800 2, 528 2, 030, 000 


850, 000 


Estimated income -- 5 850, 000 | 


Total estimate_-_____ 84, 800 2, 525 1, 180, 000 591, 800 1, 927, 125 
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Governor’s office 
































Actual | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, | available, | 1961 or Ge 
| 1959 1960 | crease (~) 
= 5 - — oo a = = | —" oa ae a ee a 
Personal services---.-.-- wee a Od: ce ee | $44, 627 | $45, 875 | $45, 914 +$39 
Travel ‘ saebie «esi i ‘i ---| 10, 031 9, 300 22, 386 | +13, 086 
Transportation «. ‘ hings iongines . pied 658 1, 500 6, 000 +4, 500 
Communication services we ‘ : 399 300 500 -+-200 
Printing and reproduction : or 793 | 700 1, 500 +800 
Other contractual services ‘ 2, 287 | 2, 500 2, 500 |_. 
Supplies and materials - - or 1, 564 2,000 | 2, 000 
Equipment ; 2E | 2,537 | 5, 500 | 1, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions --.-....--- 2, 429 | 2, 650 | 3, 000 | 
fae - _| eas ol 
BONIGGR!. - 5-2 -05n5. pad icin wmtaarerace 65, 325 70, 325 | 84, 800 | 
Unobligated balance no longer available-._.---. Rig tO fadevs« ‘ dada 2 5b iin 
Allotment..........- . wal 69, 100 | 70, 325 | 84, 800 | +14, 475 








The estimate of $84,800 represents a net increase of $14,475 over the current 
year to provide funds for home leave for the Governor, secretary, and confidential 
secretary. 

It is estimated that operating expenses of the Governor’s office will be $14,475 
higher in 1961, over the preceding fiscal year. The net increase is mainly under 
“Travel and transportation of things,” involving the home leave of the Governor, 
secretary, and confidential secretary; also an $800 increase in “Printing and 
reproduction” to cover costs of printing the annual report, which is done by the 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 

The following is a list of positions in the office of the Governor : 


ae mate ceuedemaae ‘erctrin oe iar $14, 720 


Governor, GS-16___---~- 
Secretary, GS-14 


2% percent post differenti: Beak! 





—__——— 15, 395 
Confidential secretary, GS—-9_- ‘ : 6, 280 


2 percent post differential_ 





—- 7, 850 

mecrecary (typing). Gb-4..... seen. cnccccuc “ sc ears era wl ha 4, 350 
; ] 

IS etl a cela aaa 7 








Total... 


Legislative expense 


Actnal Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity | obligations, available, 1961 | or de- 


1959 | 1960 crease (—) 






















Personal services.....-- L $19, 313 $20, 500 $20, 450 | —$50 
Travel ile 2.401 | 4, 850 5, 000 +150 
Transportation of things. - . | ‘ 50 50 

Communication services 27 50 | 50 “ 
Printing and reproduction ; 93 200 350 +150 
Other contractual services 656 | 500 600 +100 
Supplies and materials 1, 337 1, 000 1, 000 


Eq 





lipment : aiamell 1,115 850 500 —350 
















; Subtotal , 000 
nobl 


ligated balance no longer available-- 2, 058 


Allotment--- 





The estimate of $28,000 is the same as for 1960. 

The American Samoan Legislature is comprised of the senate and house of 
representatives. Fifteen members of the senate are elected by the village councils 
i compliance with Samoan tradition. A senator is chosen from each county 
With one extra from the Western District, the latter is rotated by counties in 
that district. The house of representatives consists of 17 members who are 
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A 
elected by the voting populace by secret ballot. With the exception of one , 
heavily populated county in the Eastern District that has three representative Chie 
and one western district county with two, all other counties are represented 
by a single representative. Ordinarily the legislature meets in regular sessions 
twice a year, however, special sessions are convened by the Governor after 
consultation with the senate president and house speaker. 

The president of the senate and speaker of the house of representatives ar Cler 
elected by the members of their respective houses. Both officials receive $2,500 , 
each in annual salary. The remaining legislative members receive $6 per diem 
for attendance at sessions, totaling 30 days. Standing committees receive $3 
day for committee meetings, not to exceed a total of 20 days annually. 4 
permanent office staff of seven office employees is augmented by part-time em. Tem 
ployees during legislative sessions. 

The amount requested for personal services is distributed as follows: 

G0 mempers, AG 30 per Gay, for sO days._._._- ===... 22.2.2... $ 5, 400 
Bp members. OF Bo pergear. Tor 2) days... ees 1, 800 TI 
RC is sires tn entnkeisipden mma ee 2,500 F crea 
Speaker of the house of representatives_________________- 2, 500 ry 
Se gy eG ete a a Se ne ea ee ee ae es 7,08 F reve 
Employees engaged on a per diem basis............................2 1,200 F stat 
Sar NNR Sle ae ee ra a oe eel le . 
gene 
Chief justice and high court tion 
the 
Actual Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) on 
Subactivity obligations, available, 1961 or de- has 
1959 1960 crease (-) bes 

- — . - - — Tl 
CQ a ae eee $25, 222 $32, 169 | $33, 196 the | 
Travel cemaians scsle Rebeiiscpattled cistaas cds tstsicalie tnd ih 727 6, 100 4, 800 dan 
Transportation of things.__..................- 83 1, 450 | 1, 450 
Communication Gerviees. ...........ccese5<-.-- 45 30 30 
Rents and utility services. ...........-.---.-- ci 120 120 120 
Printing and reproduction. ...............---- 179 150 150 
Other contractual services.................----- 454 218 218 
Supplies and materials-................-. 269 200 200 pa 
en anes pen -| 1, 230 628 | 800 F 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions__._._- | 1, 140 | 1, 460 1, 561 Healt 

nn aa en: 29, 469 | 42, 525 42, 525 r 
Unobligated balance no longer available___.___- 5, 056 N 
I incite Eek cciacennenwen ; 34, 525 42, 525 (2,525 |...<.<-coeee | 

L 

The estimate for this activity for fiscal year 1961 is $42,525, which is the same 
as that of the preceding year. toon 

The judicial system in American Soma includes a high court, having a trial, : 
a probate and an appellate division, and five district courts. Appeals may be 
taken from the district courts and the trial and probate divisions of the high 
court to the appellate division of the high court. The judicial branch is inde 
pendent of the executive and legislative powers and is under the administration } Oper 
of the chief justice. Samoan judges sit in all the courts except the probate ; 
division of the high court in the first instance. 

The high court consists of the chief justice and four Samoan associate judges, 
two of whom normally sit with the chief justice. The associate judges sit in Gene 
the district courts. The clerk of the high court serves as court reporter, clerk A 
of district court for the first district, registrar of titles, registrar of vital sta- E 
tistics, and secretary of the land commission. In addition he is the government ; 
archivist and issues marriage licenses and records mortgages, deeds, and other I 
documents entitled to recordation. 

The deputy clerk of the high court serves as interpreter in the high court 
and in the district court for the first district. The marshal of the high court i* | - 
also marshal of the district court for the first district. Each of the other four ] ‘0s 
district courts has a clerk anda marshal. All the court personnel are Samoans 
with the exception of the chief justice and the clerk of the high court who are | las; 
from the United States. All Samoan court personnel are paid from local funds 
except the deputy clerk and marshal of the high court. During the fiscal year 

_— 


ending June 30, 1959, 337 persons were tried on criminal charges in the various 
courts and 247 civil cases were disposed of by them. 
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A list of positions in the office of the chief justice and high court follows: 


Chief justice, GS-15 
25 percent territory post differential 


Total 


Clerk of high court, GS-11 
25 percent territory post differential 
Leave pay 


Grants 


The estimate for this subactivity for the fiscal year 1961 is $1,771,800, an in- 
crease of $63,100 over fiscal year 1960. 

Operating costs of the government of American Samoa are met with local 
revenues, supplemented by grants appropriated by the Congress of the United 
States. The total cost of the government for the 1961 fiscal year, excluding 
direct Federal obligations for the Office of the Governor, the legislature, and 
the judiciary is estimated to be $2,621,800. This amount includes $2,030,000 for 
general administration and maintenance of facilities, and $591,800 for construc- 
tion and rehabilitaton. Of the latter, $500,000 is to be used in connection with 
the jet airfield project at Tafuna, the balance is for water surveys, land use 
survey, and rehabilitation of government buildings. Revenue for fiscal year 1961 
has been estimated to be $850,000, which, in order to meet the above costs, must 
be supplemented by a Federal grant of $1,771,800. 

The following statements outline the costs of the governmental functions for 
the past, current, and budget years: 





| 
| Difference, 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| increase 

(+) or de- 


crease (—) 





Health, education, and welfare: 
Adult education and public information-.--- $10, 360 $¢ $9, 700 +$500 
Department of education 322, 637 372, 05 406, 000 +33, 950 
Medical services 438, 602 58, 2! 474, 050 +15, 800 
Publie defender | 5, 3! 6, 000 +650 
Public safety and legal affairs..........---- 77,1 K 82, 800 +5, 570 
Local judicial 50 | 6, 250 


Total, health, education, « 
Economic and industrial development: 
Agriculture. __- | 51, 567 | 
Local government 35, 695 | 37, 600 | 43, 050 





Total, economic and industrial develop- 
ment 87, 26: 76, 500 92, 650 +16, 150 








iperations and mi inte nance: 
53, 395 | 70, 000 | 83, 500 | +13, 500 
Public parks a A a a a 437, 166 480, 160 | _ a, 450 +11, 200 


Total, operations and maintenance 490, 561 560, 160 874, 950 | +24, 790 


General administration: a » 
Audit office a 11, 421 11, 900 | 17,000 +5, 100 
Budget and finance 221, 431 200, 600 227, 050 +26, 450 
Executive office operations. .............--- 5, 362 9, 800 16, 700 +6, 900 
Personnel office | , 799 40, 310 | 62, 300 | +21, 990 

ini i , 544 56, 100 54, 550 —1, 550 


~ | 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 


Total, general administration ne é 55 318, 710 37, 600 | 

Total operating costs 1, 750, 5 1,873, 700 | 2, 030, 000 +156, 300 
Construction 109, 936 560, 000 | 591, 800 | +31, 800 
_ Total cost of government ~ 1,860,464 | 2,433,700} 2,621,800 | +188, 100 
48s; Local revenue GA, 064 725, 000 850, 000 +125, 000 


Total grants "1,219, 400 1, 708, 700 | 1,771, 800 é +63, 100 


icelandic csi el ceca aitaiabiadaai 











Construction program 


Actual 1959 Estimate | Estimate 
1960 


Explosion proofing operating room..- : $6, 300 

Major repairs Pago Pago well shaft__.----- ‘ i 5, 000 

Relocation machine shop | 300 

Relocation sail and paint shop 000 

Metering for water conservation. , 100 : ee 
Water resources survey 100 $7, 500 $7,! 
Jet airport construction 500, 000 500, 000 
Construction Anua well No. 1 } 22 GOD}. cece : 
Rehabilitation government buildings. . 30, 000 4, 30 
Road paving and realining sis 20, 006 
Installation 2 2,500-kilowatt generators ee ; sou | 60, 006 


Total construction program seni : — 5, 560, 000 591, 80 


1 Funds diverted for marine railway project due to emergency. 


Summary of operating costs by object class 


Object class 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Personal services: 
Stateside ‘ shhios | $272, $286, 2 | $292, 85 
Samoan = ‘ 32, 952 5 | 931, 85 
Terminal leave : : 13, 35, 33! 20, 40 


Total, personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of thing 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 3,: 
07 Other contractual services 34, 25 | 53, 
08 Supplies and materials 66 504, 
09 Equipment = ; ; i, 100, 75) 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_. 35, 


Total operating costs__. 1, 750, 528 ’ 700 | 2, 030, 
Less: Rect ipts applied : 641, 064 25, OOO | 850, 


Net operating costs _- ‘ : 1, 109, 464 , 148, 700 | 1, 180, 00 


2 EEE 








stimate 
1961 


$7, 5M 
500, OW 

4, 30 
20, 00 
60, 00 


591, 8 


1 estimate 


$292, 85 
931, 85 


20, 40 





12, 35 
1, 500 
3, 20 

53, 50 

500, 80 
100), 75 
35, 00 


2, 030, OO 
850, 00 


1, 180, 00 
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Statement of revenue by sources 















| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Department of agriculture: 
Experimental farm... --- i : | $2, 233 | $1, 900 $1, 900 
Inspection permits_. . 239 100 100 
Total : ‘a f 2, 472 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Department of budget and finance: | 
Profit on sales | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Hotel 16, 000 | 22, 500 
Printshop 7,000 | 8, 000 
Bus operations 15, 000 18, 000 
Rents and leases 66, 000 | 95, 000 
Other 3, 000 
Total ; rates eee aie 172, 304 | 119, 000 | 161, 500 
partment of medical services: 
Hospital care and nursing__- ’ é be 14, 938 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Laundry 1, 862 ba eeenee 1, 500 
Other 4, 054 L 3, 000 
. -——|--~- . 
Total = 20, 854 | 15, 000 | 19, 500 
mmunications: Radiograms._-. a ‘ 30, 503 15, 000 25, 000 
urtment of education: Book program. - AAS 12, 280 2, 000 | 12, 000 
Department of public works: } 
Electricity 113, 868 85, 000 114, 000 
lelephone 4,925 4,000 | 4,000 
Water 10, 383 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Rock crusher 1, 950 2,000 | 2, 000 
Other 18, 510 9,000 | 10, 000 
Total 149, 636 110, 000 | 140, 000 
Department of port administration: 
Import and export duties 341, 899 285, 000 330, 000 
Customs and harbor charges 38, 699 42, 000 | 33, 000 
Piers and docks 38, 602 30, 000 | 32, 000 
Harbor craft operations 4, 424 | 3,000 | 4,000 
Aircraft landing charges 493 1, 000 
Other 1, 201 | 
Total 425, 318 360, 000 400, 000 
ral revenue not applicable to departments: 
Refunds on copra processing tax 
Court fees and fines | 4,477 4, 000 4,000 
Licenses ‘ | 17, 008 15, 000 | 15, 000 
l'ravel permits 7, 989 5, 000 5, 000 
General personal taxes 17,310 25, 000 20, 000 
Petroleum products tax 6, 986 | 10, 000 | 5, 000 
Business tax 42, 181 38, 000 40, 000 
Other 2, 500 5,000 | 1, 000 
Total 98, 451 102, 000 90, 000 
Grand total 911, 818 725, 000 850, 000 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Adult education and public information___-_-----------------------. $9, 700 
PDAPUNENG OF BMMCANOU,. ccs cngecn eer ekgeenay Se 
Oe SR lee a lS Re Mie hel Bei BEN EE pe ia naitos ocniag acre tvae ee 
ra? > ION ee ee eel er 6, 000 
ieee Garey Ot Pee Ore. co ee ene oeaee so aicncaen ee ee 
RN a lca cel are ee ae igvistica whe 6, 250 
AR ree eee ee a ee fed ek OO ee. eee ee ee 984, 800 


idult education and public information, $9,700.—The estimate for fiscal year 
1961 is $9,700, a net increase of $700, mainly to purchase paper supplies for dis- 
seéminating the local news in English and Samoan and to purchase records that 
are played in the local radio broadcasting station. 

This activity supplies the Samoan people with news, both world and local, by 
heans of (1) the local broadcasting station and (2) newspapers. A mimeo- 
graphed paper is issued four times weekly with world news, a summary of news 
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and general events is mimeographed in Samoan for weekly distribution, and 
a printed government journal appears quarterly. 

Department of education, $406,000.—The amount needed for fiscal year 1961 
totals $406,000 which is an increase of $33,950 over the current year. With the 
rapidly increasing number of students it is necessary to hire 4 clerks, 30 more 
Samoan teachers, 2 contract teachers, and a local European to assist in the 
vocational school. 

Sixty percent of American Samoa’s population of 20,154 is below the age of 18 
and 97 percent of American Samoa’s teaching staff consists of Samoan teachers 
and teaching principals. There are 55 schools in American Samoa. The villages 
provide the elementary school buildings while the Government is responsible for 
junior and senior high school structures as well as providing teachers, equip- 
ment, and supplies for all public schools. Pupil enrollment for 1961 will total 
7,022, at a pupil cost of $69 for each child. This is quite reasonable compared 
to the $230 pupil cost in Hawaii and the $340 pupil cost based on the U.S. aver. 
age expenditure. Education is compulsory for all children of ages 7 through 15 
or through grade 9. 

Elementary schools cover grades 1 through 6; junior high takes in the seventh 
through the ninth grade, while the high school and vocational school provide for 
3 years’ schooling: and the teacher training college is a 1-year course beyond 
the high school. Due to limited facilities, students for the high school and voca- 
tional school are selected on the basis of their academic aptitude; 30 percent of 
the ninth grade graduates can be cared for in the higher secondary schools. 
The public sehool curriculum covers a 9-year period for all and a 13-year period 
for a select group. 

Medical services department, $474,050.—The 1961 fiscal year estimate is 
$474,050. This amount is $15,800 higher than the current year. The increase 
is due to larger supply needs in the pharmacy and hospital divisions and the 
addition of a sanitarian for the public health division. 

The department of medical services is responsible for the caring of the sick, 
improving general health and preventing disease. The major health problems 
are tuberculosis, filariasis, trachoma, diarrhea, intestinal parasites, and skin 
diseases—and to a lesser degree, Hansen’s disease. The Department also provides 
medical care for the outlying districts, which include the Manu’a Island group, 60 
miles eastward, and Swains Island, 240 miles north of Tutuila. The Department 
operates a 150-bed hospital, a leprosarium, and 4 dispensaries. Two of the latter 
are in the Manu’a Islands. During the past fiscal year, the hospital had 3,522 
admissions, including 151 in tuberculosis and 8 in the leprosy divisions. There 
were 31,683 outpatient treatments given in the outpatient clinic. There were 828 
total births and 145 deaths during the fiscal year. Public health programs have 
been extended during the fiscal year to include filariasis control, well baby 
clinics, and institution of women’s health organizations throughout the island of 
Tutuila. 

Public defender, $6,000.—The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $6,000, or an 
increase of $650 over the current fiscal year. This increase is represented largely 
by reclassification of the two Samoan employees and a typewriter replacement. 
A qualified lawyer is employed on a part-time basis to represent defendants in 
all criminal cases as well as defense counsel for the people of American Samoa. 
Such legal services are procured from adjoining western Samoa as there are n0 
practicing lawyers residing in American Samoa. Two employees in the local 
office staff consist of a specially trained Samoan with years of experience, who 
is aided by a typist. 

Public safety and legal affairs, $82,800.—The 1961 fiscal year estimate is 
$82,800 or $5,570 over the 1960 fiscal year. The net increase for this department 
is due to the repatriation of the present attorney general and expenses incidental 
to obtaining a replacement. 

As the government’s chief legal officer, the attorney general heads this depart: 
ment, which includes responsibility for the public safety division. Under his 
administration are the immigration officer, Samoan chief of police, fire chief, 
prison warden, office personnel, and Samoan police and firemen. During the 
fiscal year 1959, a total of 354 complaints were handled of which 124 cases were 
prosecuted. These resulted in 107 convictions, 4 nolle prosequi’s, and 13 cases 
were annulled; 58 policemen were attached to the police protection divisio 
and the local prison had an average census of 20 during the past year. Some 
of the prisoners are assigned to a small prison farm where they grow tard, 
breadfruit, and bananas to supplement their prison fare. Using a two-platool 
system the fire division maintains a 24-hour watch and also furnishes standby 
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fire equipment for the Tafuna Airport. Firefighting equipment consists of 
four fire engines and a single two-man pump. 

Local judicial, $6,250.—The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is the same as for 
the current year. 

In addition to the high court which has territorial jurisdiction throughout the 
islands, there are five district courts: One for Ituau and Mauputasi Counties 
and Swains Island; one for Lealataua, Leasina, Tualatai, and Tualauta Coun- 
ties; one for Sua, Vaifanua, and Sa’ole Counties; one for Ofu and Olosega Coun- 
ties in Manu’s; and one for Faleasao, Fitiuta, and Ta’u Counties, also in 
Manu’a. With the exception of the probate division of the high court, Samoan 
judges sit in all the courts, including the trial and appellate divisions of the high 
court. Appeals may be taken from the trial and probate divisions of the high 
court and from the district courts to the appellate division of the high court. 
Jach court has a clerk and a marshal. All court personnel are Samoans with 
the exception of the chief justice and the clerk of the high court who come from 
the United States. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the district 
courts disposed of 260 cases while the high court disposed of 294. 

The following is a distribution of the expenses of the Office of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 


01 Personal services: 


en eee en eo ene eaaneenene $196, 550 
Pee DET ss oe one names monn ease e aoe eeda 497, 100 
Cn SN ha oe eee eee bene eee ae 14, 550 
eens Wereenes WTEC a ee ees 708, 200 
OO IRN che ce cep al erga oath chee eee hae neh atta bloeemsa ereete eaae 32, 000 
ie. RRIOEeCrOny OO CeNR on ecco eee 13, 550 
as pre ERROR WN nn sa cian bcigneiee nant 1, 025 
Oe) Prine Ne TENPOGernOn. Qc 56 oon ne ncteeeie 1, 750 
ee ree CURR TONNE EW IN ooo scene nsarcs ete censaseiiauncie game been 6, 175 
I OR ac cen alle nis esc dS lng aca tae 193, 500 
Bt, RNIN IIN tn enmemane tan nnauunaieeecweem aad 22, 600 
mo. Grants, supsidics, and contributions...............n<ncenkcncsecccs 6, 000 
NN cra i ialin ia as an cd la aceon ch tgs aM 984, 800 
Economic and industrial development 
eee eenRne - War OUR MINOR snr corey aha aresion ose’ sunan th sanins aataw ai eaacaraaicanaaio $49, 600 
NS Rg as ce sgn niieigurba einen waded Eat lands eed 43, 050 


| 2, +, ONS W RR INS emoerereiynaeaere pee ney oo Mer sie ac e Roe  SEM CRS keener a cuae tesa aa ei 92, 650 


Department of Agriculture, $49,600.—The sum of $49,600 is needed for fiscal 
year 1961, which is an increase of $10,700 over the current year. Of this sum, 
$3,800 is needed for the reactivation of the Agriculture Extension Service to aid 
local planters, and the balance covers the repatriation of the entomologist and 
procuring a relief for same, also the hiring of an additional clerk for the 
Director’s office. The position of Director of Agriculture will be left vacant 
for an additional year. 

The function of this Department is to develop, through short- and long-range 
programs of development and education, the ultimate potential production of 
the agricultural economy. The basic principle of this Department is that all 
efforts expended must lead to the ultimate good of the Samoan people. The 
Tafuna and Mapusaga farms concentrate on developing pasture and new local 
crops for livestock and poultry feed, raising chickens in order to have the highest 
producers for good breeding, egg production, and also 106 head of cattle. The 
cattle are to be raised for beef production. The Taputimu farm concentrates 
on introduction of new crops and plants, to improve local crops, and operates 
a nursery as well as disseminating seeds and plants to local growers when 
the plants are in the right stage for transplanting. 

Department of Local Government, $43,050.—For fiscal year 1961 the sum of 
$43,050 is needed, which is an increase of $5,450 over the fiscal year 1960. The 
sum of $2,500 will be needed to start a badly needed youth development pro- 
gram to reduce juvenile delinquency in American Samoa and the balance to 
employ a college-trained Samoan in the local government office as well as reclass- 
ifying the present Acting Director and Assistant. 
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Responsibility for the administration of each of the three districts of Ameéri- 
can Samoa, consisting of 14 counties and 52 villages, as well as transmitting 
instructions and information of a general nature to the people throughout the 
area via island officials rests with this activity. The Local Government Depart- 
ment operates along traditional lines. A matai is the head of a family in 
Samoa. He participates in the councils or meetings. <A village mayor (pulenu’u) 
aided by a policeman (leoleo) are both appointed by the county chiefs who act 
as government representatives. 

A county chief presides over each county. He is nominated by the county 
council and approved by the district governor and ultimately receives a formal 
appointment from the Governor of American Samoa. District governors are 
appointed by the American Samoan Governor from the ranks of the highest 
chiefs, upon recommendation of the district councils. The Eastern, Western 
and Manu’‘a Districts each have a Samoan district governor. Difficulties of a 
local nature are generally settled by village officials and the Local Government 
Department assists in settlement of problems of a more complex nature. 

This office assists in maintaining a close liaison between the Governor’s office 
and island officials. Programs of other governmental departments are ¢o- 
ordinated here. Sometimes aided by the Adult Education and Public Informa- 
tion Division this activity keeps islanders informed of governmental affairs 
as well as encouraging the public to participate in governmental activities. Self- 
government along traditional lines is thus developed in addition to having the 
islanders consider conforming their customs and traditions with the modern 
way of life Overseas. 

The following is the distribution of the expenses of the Office of Economic and 
Industrial Development by object Classification : 


01 Personal services: 
Stateside employees Jo pL em ere : bectee _. $6, 150 
Samoan employees — Seacoe os Sc a 57, 800 
Terminal leave___- = stad elect ae canes eee ae ee 


Total, personal services______- 4 ; _ 65, 200 
02 Travel =, ; : : Bais 3g oes Le J RPA fy _. 5,600 


03 Transportation of things____ a 1, 600 
04 Communication services = ee — Koteeccesemacsics 200 
06 Printing and reproduction sree Al ae se Nae ate 250 
OT Other contractual services___ Nx at oS rec derae 
OS Supplies and materials Se ce ee a gt 11, 000 
oS paste eg aa a ee oieeten usm AS gs a ke oe 2, 100 


TOG cc eed 92, 650 


Communications —___ er sces A 
Public works 


$83, 500 
491, 450 


es 574, 950 

Communications, $83,500.—The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $838,500, an 
increase of $13,500 over the current fiscal year. The net increase is reflected in 
equipment and the serious need for replacing the present wornout transmitters. 
The Navy transmitters now in use are so old that manufacturers no longer carry 
parts needed for same. 

Communication facilities operate on a 24-hour basis and maintain radio tele 
graphic circuits connecting American Samoa with relay and terminal stations in 
Hawaii, Fiji, and Western Samoa. The facilities consist of a receiving station 
and central office, as well as a separate radio material office and transmitter 
building, all located in the Pago Pago Bay area. Air-ground facilities, beacon 
transmitters, and the meteorological office are located at Tafuna Airport. These 
facilities provide Government and commercial cable service, ship-to-shore service, 
air-ground en route and control service. Meteorological observations for local 
and international dissemination and beacon facilities for radio navigation are 
also provided. During fiscal year 1959, a total of 20,008 messages containing 
486,511 groups were sent and received. Total revenue was $25,028.28, an increase 
of 55 percent over fiscal year 1958. This increase was made possible by a de 
crease of 20 percent in nonrevenue traffic, an increase of 10 percent in revenue 
traffic, and increased rates. 
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Department of Public Works, $491,450.—The fiscal \ear 1961 estimate is 
$491,450, which is an increase of $11,290 over fiscal year 1960. The net increase 
in this Department is for additional fuel to provide power for the increasing 
need of same to the local cannery and lighting service to outer villages. Costs 
for maintenance of antiquated buildings also continue to mount. 

The Public Works Department not only provides for maintenance of the 
Government’s physical plant and equipment, it handles public utilities such as 
electric power, water supply, and telephone services for American Samoa. The 
department also handles maintenance and repairs of 305,000 lineal feet of pri- 
mary and distribution powerlines, transformers, poles, and hardware; 60,000 
lineal feet of overhead and underground telephone cables, 50,000 lineal feet of 
outside twist wires; approximately 45,375 feet of cast iron, steel and galvanized 
pipes in the bay area and all of the village water systems of Tutuila and Manu’a 
Islands. The installed capacity of the powerplant is 2,518 kilowatts; of these 
only a total of 2,000 kilowatts can be utilized. This is due to the age of the 
equipment, making it too costly to operate and maintain. The electrical energy 
production for fiscal year 1959, was 6,435,000 kilowatts, or an increase of 488,000 
over fiscal year 1958, with an estimated production for fiscal year 1960 of 6,675,- 
0 kilowatts. The department also maintains approximately 70 miles of road 
and authorized construction work. 

Aging Government buildings that have 712,404 feet of floor space and repre- 
sent 130 units, require continual maintenance. These buildings are from 30 to 
50 years old, mostly wood frame construction with galvanized corrugated metal 
roofing. Many of the buildings were constructed during World War II as tempo- 
rary structures. The rapid deterioration caused by humid weather and termites 
necessitates heavy maintenance expenditures. Revenue from utilities is ex- 
pected to total $140,000 in fiscal year 1961. Funds requested are used entirely 
for normal maintenance and operation of Government facilities. 

The following is a distribution of the expenses of the Office of Operation and 
Maintenance by object classification : 


01 Personal services: 
Stateside employees 
Samoan employees__- ; , 
TUCrmrmlar 1Oeve. ace ae ce a pki catie atenterain ae) Be 


$46, 850 
240, 100 
ame 1, 200 


288, 150 
7 4, 000 
See ee 1, 900 
10, O25 


Total, personal services_ 
02 Travel Aphs pete = ; a 
0 Transportation of things _.......-...___.~ “ae . 
04 Communication services 


(6 Printing and reproduction___—_- ceedt irradi entcxcs de gnisamcanig eee noes DO 
07 Other contractual services________-_~ SE PEERS ere a EINE AE. 775 
iS Stree Gane Tere ree ook oo te ee eee am St, SOO 


09 Equipment - Ae. 32, 250 


574, 950 


Tete’ 2.35 aie oh oe aed, te) EY a ee Bk rae, aan 
General administration 

aT a $17, 000 
Budget and Finance___- ia eae tcmadenen ta aed é ioe ‘* 227, 050 
Bey Ae CO el eee . 16, 700 
I a ge 62, 300 
PARED ea . 54,550 

Fe a 377. 600 


General Audit Office, $17,000.—The estimate for the 1961 fiscal year is $17,000, 
an increase of $5,100 over fiscal year 1960. Repatriation of the auditor and 
procurement of a suitable relief require $4,600 of this amount with the balance 
to reclassify two present Samoan assistants. 

The Audit Office has been delegated the responsibility of conducting a sys- 
tematie and recurring audit program of all departments, divisions, offices, and 
such Government instrumentalities as the Department of Samoan Industries, the 
Copra Fund, and the Bank of American Samoa. It also conducts special inves- 
tigations of any suspected illegal financial manipulation and cooperates with the 
Attorney General in the prosecution of same. 

Budget and finance, $227,050.—The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $227,050, an 
increase of $26,450 over the current fiscal year. A steady increase in services 
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has necessitated the addition of one man each in accounting, revenue, supply 
and medical supply divisions with four men to the new subdivision activity 
known as the motor pool. This department is comprised of five divisions. It 
handles all financial matters of the Government, including moneys received 
and disbursed, preparation of financial statements and reports, payrolls, the 
procurement, storage and issue of general and medical supplies. Departmental 
budgets are coordinated in this department for approval of the Governor and 
submitted to the Office of Territories for ultimate presentation to Congress, 
Analytical services are supplied to the Governor’s office, including compilation 
of annual and special reports as well as preparation of periodic and special pub- 
lications in collaboration with other departments. A program of central control 
and utilization of nonexpendable property is maintained by this department and 
the direction of commercial activities of the Government. These proprietary 
interests include a printshop, hotel, as well as land transportation facilities. 

Erecutive office operations, $16,700.—The estimate for the fiscal year 1961 
is $16,700, an increase of $6,900 over the fiscal year 1960. This net increase is 
reflected mainly in painting and repairs to 57-year-old Government House; 
laundry and porch floors replaced, walls in rooms repaired, floors sanded, and 
both inner and outer walls of buildings repainted. 

Personnel office, $62,300.—The fiscal year 1961 estimate of $62,300 is an in- 
crease of $21,990 over the current fiscal year. This increase is due to plans to 
initiate a workmen’s compensation program at a cost of $9,000 and also $20,000 
to provide retirement and disability benefits to employees who now have 30 
years’ service or are over 60 years of age and for whom no actuarial reserve is 
presently available. This government has no social welfare program such as 
social security, retirement or workmen’s compensation. The office handles re 
cruitment and employment of all persons and also assists department heads in 
the handling of personnel problems as well as assisting the Governor’s office in 
regard to changes in personnel procedures and programs. The activity handles 
the medical training program which involves sending trainees to the Suva Medi- 
eal School or other areas, as well as candidates from other local departments, 
Travel and transportation of household effects arrangements for all government 
personnel are handled by this office. 

Department of Port Administration, $54,550.—The estimate for fiscal year 
1961 is $54,550, a decerase of $1,550 below the current fiscal year. In spite of 
the fact that increased shipping and daily plane movements require the en- 
ployment of five local policemen, the net saving was accomplished by cancella- 
tion of one stateside position and hiring a replacement for the regular port pilot 
at a reduced salary. 

The primary mission of the Department of Port Administration is to act as 
a coordinating activity on all matters pertaining to the arrival and departure 
in American Samoa of all vessels and aircraft; perform airport management, 
conduct harbor inspections and the assignment of berths to vessels while in port; 
service and inspect aids to navigation for and on behalf of the U.S. Coast Guard; 
maintain tide gage for the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, as well as to provide 
them with daily data and records. The department is responsible for the proper 
application of customs regulations and procedures and policies pertaining to this 
area as set forth in the Code of American Samoa. It makes recommendations 
to the Governor’s (ffice of methods, procedures, and policies pertaining to the 
application of customs procedures that would give maximum protection to the 
people of American Samoa against contraband. It also provides the most ex- 
pedient methods possible for clearing passengers on entering and departing from 
American Samoa: furnishes qualified pilots for vessels requiring same, coordi- 
nates and directs all sea rescue operations, enforces harbor regulations, studies 
and makes recommendations to the Governor on possible changes in harbor regu- 
lations for the protection of all concerned; maintains all harbor craft owned 
and operated by the Government of American Samoa, using same to aid in berth- 
ing vessels, transports students to and from schools in the bay area, provides 
water transportation to coastal villages as needed by the general public on a 
charter basis. Responsibility for the assessment and collection of import and 
export duties, port and harbor charges, cargo storage and wharfage charges; 
assesses and collects airport landing charges and all other charges provided by 
law to be levied for services rendered. This activity takes custody of all im- 
ports into American Samoa for local use or for transshipment, releasing same 
upon payment of duties. 
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The following is a distribution of the expenses of the General Administration 
Office by object classification : 


01 Personal services : 


INI NII ocr cinnsersasrieres rth een te smb saibariasahipeiiartensipalth oopinaipiteiisiaailiagats $43, 300 
PERSIE. ORIN iss engine nid serie nina ae enivnab escalate cmiecttheamainaniia amie 436, 850 
IRR SAI NR iss sade sactictioseoetsecicheian canal hen chei escedh ontannicabinenealeahaielial 3, 400 

TN i cts ems inp lemon pe Maen aint 183, 550 

oe is creck een oan ome wena mands wae eeardaginmmiaias 15, 900 
OS PRR AOn OF TONE hic ccitnccdnncomnimenatnmnennwnm 3, 250 
6. ‘Dommnnicostion GOTIti ee eu ec wndcnckadan annua sunimemawnees 1, 100 
Oe FRI I (Re Eo pr rc iene mcbiendandbnanmunseminaien 1, 500 
1 BR POO NOC UIs ho edetibneiencnwn ncn cdqmncmim am 1, 150 
DT Eee COURT ROCI EB ti se ei cncunenncamnmniin 39, 850 
06 CHNOR GIG TAO NI oe oe hi ten erences aakieee mens 58, 500 
OO TOGIINBOS oo ca cican cnn eee meennn aed anda and aces eeraubes 43, 800 
7 6Grants, subsidies, Gnd conttivuuione...... 221.0262 escion nce. 29, 000 
TOUR sc ccctncnednance deed nnenanenaaamemeaegnauiatam 377, 600 


Construction program 


The following construction projects are included in the estimate of $591,800: 

Jet airport construction, $500,000.—The government of American Samoa is 
moving forward its project to construct at Tafuna a 9,000-foot runway capable 
of accommodating long-range commercial jet aircraft. The preliminary plans 
and designs provided by the consulting engineering firm from Hawaii have 
established an estimated cost of $3,420,185 for the construction of the project. 

The budget request of the government for the fiscal year 1961 amounts to 
$500,000 to be granted from congressional sources. The funds will be expended 
mainly for the excavation of some 470,000 cubic yards of rock and coral and 
relocating that material as fill for the runway. The cost estimate for that 
operation amounts to $282,300. The placing of rock and building of a seawall 
will require $75,000 during the budget year; electrical and communication system, 
$20,700; rehabilitation of heavy equipment, $50,000; and the balance for pro- 
fessional engineering services, administration and supervision. The balance 
of the funds to complete the project will be requested in fiscal years 1962 and 
1963. 

Water resources survey, $7,500.—In spite of a heavy annual rainfall, Ameri- 
can Samoa suffers periodically from drought. This is caused by insufficient 
underground sources of water and inadequate storage facilities for catching 
and impounding fresh water during periods of heavy rainfall. Previous studies 
have recommended remedial action based upon a full geological and engineering 
survey. Preliminary work performed in fiscal years 1957-59 by a U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey team confirmed the recommendations of the earlier studies. 

This project is a continuation of that provided under the same name in the 
previous fiscal year and is a followup of the work undertaken and continued 
to 1963 under cooperative agreements with the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Rehabilitation of Government buildings, $4,300—This is a continuation of the 
rehabilitation program which is designed to arrest the deterioration of existing 
Government buildings. Due to the age of same and the fact that many are of 
temporary wartime construction, they have also been subjected to the extreme 
conditions of a tropical climate. The need for immediate preservation action 
Was indicated by a team of Bureau of Yards and Docks officials who inspected 
the buildings in January 1958, while preparing current property controls for 
the U.S. Navy. 

Road paving and realinement, $20,000.—American Samoa’s roads are coral 
and cinder-surfaced two-lane affairs, constructed primarily during World War 
IIT and 34.3 miles of same extend along the south side of Tutuila. As the roads 
have never been sealed, repeated grading and water action have reduced them 
to badly pitted subsurface roadbeds. During dry periods, coral dust blowing 
from the roads is a definite health hazard to the nearby villages. Vehicular 
traffic continues to increase and increase the wear and dust hazard. It is 
planned to surface areas adjoining the villages first to cut down the dust 
menace and fill in with asphalt other sections as funds permit. 

Installation of two 2,500-kilowatt generators, $60,000.—American Samoa has 
been supplying electric power on the island of Tutuila, using diesel engines that 
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are old, overtaxed, and expensive to maintain. Heavy power requirements 
are supplied the Van Camp Tuna Co. as well as the ever-expanding electrical] 
service to other parts of the island, resulting in the local powerplant being taxed 
to capacity and repair costs mounting steadily. The installation of two 2,500. 
kilowatt generators will handle the local needs adequately and allow for further 
expansion of industry. The sum of $60,000 will cover alterations to the present 
powerplant building, transportation and installation of the generators, their 
alinement on newly constructed foundations, wiring and installation of auxiliary 
equipment. Labor costs are estimated at $19,650 and materials will cost 
$38,350. 
CANTON ISLAND ADMINISTRATION 





| | 
| } 


| 
; | Actual |. Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, | available, | 1961 or de- 
1959 | 1960 crease (—) 


, 069 | $9, 069 


Personal services | $7, 305 | $9 
Travel | 365 | 365 
Other contractual services_. 107 | 3,271 | 3, 386 | +$115 
Supplies and materials 1, 670 | 1, 000 | 1, 000 . 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 376 | 520 | 520 
Taxes and assessments : 27 | | 
pind —|———— —|— |—________. 
Subtotal _ - A 9, 485 14, 225 | 14, 340 | +115 
Unobligated balance no longer ivailable __. | , 519 E | 
Allotment : St omic nndid ee cindnipsiie ke 11, 004 | 14, 225 14, 340 +115 
| | 


The estimate of $14,340 is an increase of $115 over the current year. Funds 
requested are required to finance obligations of the United States in connection 
with the joint responsibilities imposed under an agreement with Great Britain for 
the joint control of Canton and neighboring islands. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Actual Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, available, | 1961 or de- 
1959 1960 crease (—) 
Personal services $251, 314 $241, 595 $195, 600 — $45, 995 
Travel 10, 969 17, 300 10, 000 —7, 300 
Communication services 12, 473 6, 000 MRE Bim metas esa 
Printing and reproduction ‘i 6, 991 6, 000 3, 000 —3,00 
Other contractual services_- 9, 8O8 5, 000 6, 600 | +1, 600 
Supplies and materials : 4, 686 2, 200 ee 
Equipment 336 600 yy ee ose 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 15, 701 14, 905 | 12, 500 | —2, 405 
Taxes and assessments. -- . 182 400 300 | —10 
Subtotal _- ‘ aia 312, 460 | 294, 000 236, 800 — 57,20 
Unobjigated balance no longer available___-- 4, 263 7 
Allotment-...---.- Se caneaoies 316, 723 294, 000 236, 800 —57, 0 


The estimate of $236,800 is a decrease of $57,200 below the current year, the 
major portion of which has been applied to personal services and travel. 

The Washington office is charged with the responsibility for the promotion of 
the economic and industrial development of the territorial and trusteeship areas 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is a decrease of $53,100 in funds for the Gov- 
ernor’s office in Hawaii as a result of statehood. 


VirGin ISLANDS 
COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 


We appropriated $180,000 this year to provide Federal financing of 
the Comptroller’s office in Virgin Islands and to expand the st: aff, 
What can you report on the accomplishments of this office ? 
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Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman, the office has been established as pro- 
vided by the amendment to the organic act. We do not have all of 
the personnel we are going to need and we are having some difficulty 
in recruiting for some of the auditor positions, but other than that we 
are progressing as planned. 


DEFICIENCY IN FINANCIAL RECORD-KEEPING 


Mr. Kirwan. As you know, the Comptroller General has continued 
to find serious deficiencies in the financial recordkeeping and internal 
controls of the government of the Virgin Islands. 

What are you doing about this situation ? 

Mr. Lavst. Mr. Chairman, that has been a problem for an awful 
long time and even though the Comptroller General does report de- 
ficiencies he couples that with a statement that improvements are 
noticed and contimue to be noted. 

We hope very soon to have a situation where the Comptroller Gen- 
eral will not have to file a report on the deficiencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know that each time for the several years I have 
asked the same question that you, or somebody else, has given the same 
answer. 

There is no doubt that it better be corrected. 

Mr. Laust. We are making every effort. 

Mr. Kirwan. It can be corrected. There is no valid reason why 
it has to continue. 

In private life they correct it and I do not know why you cannot 
do it there in Government. 

I do not want to be severe with you or anybody else but it should 
be taken care of. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 


Next is the territory of American Samoa. Governor Coleman, do 
you have a statement 4 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Governor CoteMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
together with my own expression of appreciation for the privilege of 
appearing before the committee, I bring to you the greetings and 
warm wishes of the people of American Samoa. 

Being extremely limited in natural resources, this U.S. possession of 
6 small islands constituting an area of 76 square miles is « ‘ompelled to 
pursue all possible sources ‘of income in the hope of improving its abil- 
ity to pay its own way. As you know, at the present time ‘about 35 
percent of the budget for the administration of the territory is de- 
rived from local sources, the remaining 65 percent. from congressional 
grants. 

[ am pleased to report to the committee that every effort is being 
made to increase local contributions and decrease Feder: 1 grants. To 
accomplish this, however, necessitates a temporary increase in grants 
for the construction of revenue-raising projects. A major deve ‘lop- 
ment of economic significance and one ‘that would be the base of the 
economy of American Samoa is the construction of the jet runway, 
for which we are again requesting funds for the continuation of this 
project. With the initial appropriation last year of $500,000 the 
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construction has now started and is progressing satisfactorily. A few | 
years back, the thought of anything approaching a self-sustaining | 
economy for this territory was far remote in the minds of many, | 
Recent trends of activities have given us high hope for a much-im.- | 
proved economy. 

With the jet runway now taking form, major airlines have indicated 
interest in coming to American Samoa. This substantiates our opin- 
ion that by virtue of its location, American Samoa can become an 
important connecting link in air travel between Hawaii and Australia 
and New Zealand. For example, Pan American just inaugurated a 
weekly flight from Hawaii to New Zealand and back through Ameri- 
can Samoa utilizing for the time being propeller-driven airplanes, 
Also Trans-Ocean Airlines has been making regular biweekly flights 
to Samoa from Hawaii. The real significance of this lies in the fact 
that about 4 years ago this territory was completely isolated with no 
air travel of any kind touching there. It is also very encouraging to 
know that with the inevitable transition to jet planes, the jet runway 
now under construction will be available to meet such a change. 

As always, we are most grateful for the committee’s favorable con- 
sideration of American Samoa’s requests. I will be glad to answer any 
questions the committee might have relating to our programs and 
appropriation request. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. A total of $1,927,125 is budgeted for American Samoa, 
a net increase of $77,575 over 1960. 

Can you give us an explanation of that? 

Governor Coteman. The $77,575 is to provide funds for the home 
leave of officials in the Governor’s office, as well as to cover additional 
maintenance and operating costs of the government. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is required ? 

Governor CoLteMANn. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN LOCAL REVENUE 


Mr. Kirwan. There is an increase of $125,000 in local revenues fore- 
cast in 1961. 

What will be the main source of this increase ? 

Governor Coteman. The economy has been boosted from the in- 
creasing salaries of the cannery workers in American Samoa and the 
minimum salary there now is 75 cents an hour. 

As a result of the increasing purchasing power, we levy import 
duties on all goods in American Samoa. That will be one of the 
reasons for increasing local revenues. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very good. 

Thank you, Governor. 

We now move to the trust territories. 
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Trust TrerRRITORY OF THE Pactric IsLANps 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Progra by activities: 








. High Commissioner’s office. ..-....-.------------------ $58, 317 $67, 200 $67, 200 
TRE Sod dchiegkceikb wk scthidne a ddeenbdekdgbukenpetin 57, 009 67, 800 67, 800 

: a at a ha 4, 742, 500 5, 090, 000 5, 090, 000 

TE I ooo n sce iccneeadnaeeeeasennnae 4, 857, 826 5, 225, 000 5, 225, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available__..._._--- NI i boss ccc tease cee 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -.........--- 4, 862, 100 5, 225, 000 5, 225, 000 





Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 




















Total number of permanent positions ._.........-..--.-------- | 284 282 281 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.__........-.-.----- 6 7 
Average number of all employees--....-.....-.....-....--.--- 29 280 77 
Number of employees at end of year____.-..-.------- ceeukeuke 252 | 270 260 
Avorese GB e700 GG GRIOPY. - cocci noc nice ccwecncsuguecasnes 8.3 $6, 302 18.3 $6,327 Ts 8, 3. ~ $6, 35 2 
Average salary of ungraded positions__-.............---------- $5, 5$ 596 $5, 738 | $6, 106 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions----_- spalihadilah ceases testcndatcaiaaiaaaill $1, 365, 368 | $1, 679, 254 | $1, 700, 323. 
Positions other than permanent___.____-_-------------| 12, 510 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
PETRIE ONIN GUE VIOOE | 5 nes cna see vvecucncucensecose 279, 705 | 392, 127 | 404, 677 
Total personal services. _- at 1, 657, 583 | | 2, 086, 381 | 2, 120, 000 
Deduct amount for Federal e mployees paid from grant | 
be Spetht Comments ew 2 = Sowa caccoxeenseuneeeen | 1,563,356] 1, 974, 800 2, 004, 500 
PEGe DOTNET SEP CIONS | << ce ewennnccunccunnseeeanae 94, 297 11, 581 115, 500 
02 Travel ; suet cauadeneaen ~----------+---| 14, 744 | 10, 794 | 9, 725 
03 Transportation of things_.--------- si See Mee asearae | 137 100 | 100 
04 Communication services sh lil ay nig taal ead aaa aoa 28 | 250 250 
05 Rents and utility services sis areal irietmentadaoaeadbateaaded 165 550 | 350 
06 Printing and reproduction in apis erode ancee Wa a eae iow Se cree | 100 | 100 
07 Other contractual services a eink ate toe cet Gh bess. 95 | 1, 350 | 350 
OS “Gitrtind BE TERIOR co nc hos iced cece nck nnnnsoncebecet } 2,027 | 3, 075 1, 200 
09 Equipment 7 L cdabauscetenenu atonal 174 | 2,150 | 1,175 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions__.........---...-_--- | 4, 746, 000 | 5, 095, 000 | 5, 096, 200 
as “Dao are OTA ec 229 | 50 | 50 
esa eae icici 
Total obligations __- : | 4, 857, 826 | 5, 225, 000 | 5, 225, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nucker, sit right there at the head of the class. 
Proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Nucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
privilege to appear before this committee in support of our appro- 
priation request for the fiscal year 1961. 

We were given $5,225,000 for the current year and are asking for 
the same amount for next year. 

The territory was visited during November and December by mem- 
bers of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. Con- 
gressmen Sisk, McGinley and Westland visited each district. 
Congressman Inouye visited Yap and Palau. These men recognized 
the diffic a _—- in providing transportation and communica- 
tion in an area scattered over 3 million square miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. The omnaditiie members were sympathetic with and under- 
standing of problems inherent in the development of health, educa 
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tion, and agriculture programs when dealing with isolated groups of 
people having 9 different languages and as many different cultural 
patterns. I believe each of these Congressmen will support, if asked, 
our request for the $5,225,000 needed to enable us to continue our 
programs in Micronesia. 

[ should be pleased to answer questions or provide any information 
desired by the committee to aid 3 in the review of our request. 

Mr. Kirwan. A grant of $5,225,000 for the Trust Territory is re- 
quested, the same as this year. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Insert pages 53 to 71, 74 to 86, 89 to 91, and 94 to 99. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


I NaF ag onan eae ee. $4, 862, 100 
Appropriation 1960_______- gnc enine me oma a Sete k all 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 
Grants: 
To provide for increased operating costs______.._....._________ +75, 000 
Net decrease in construction costs__..___..._________________ —75, 000 
Net change, 1960__- a ecmigsdaa anced sails pa a RRC a alah Sia SrdS Sica sib aise 
PORIEINIEE PPP RNURILENRS IID ot Se ss he ee be ue 225, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Actual Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity obligations, available, | 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
1. High Commissioner’s office. $58, 317 $67, 200 $67, 200 |___. 
2. Judiciary “ a 57, 009 67, 800 a ees 
3. Grants 4, 742, 500 5, 090, 000 5, 090, 000 |... -- 
Unobligated balance no longer available 4, 274 Dtiaien dh cceesaleaackiocaen 
MIEN gl coi to ot 4, 862, 100 5, 225, 000 | 5, 225, 000 |- 


| 


The total estimated funds required for operation and construction in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands for the fiscal year 1961 is $6,625,000. An appro- 
priation of $5,225,000 is requested herein to cover the estimated costs of the 
High Commissioner’s office, judiciary, and grants funds necessary to supplement 
local revenues. The balance of the costs will be financed from the revenues 
which it is estimated will amount to $1,400,000. The estimated obligations are 
distributed as follows: 


Operating | Construction | Total 
costs 

High Commissioner’s office... ai b $67, 200 |... , $67, 200 
Judiciary =a 67,800 |_- P 67, 800 
Rota____ 7 110, 000 $30, 000 140, 000 
Palau ‘ 630, 000 110, 000 740, 000 
Yap... 7 s ae : : 5 365, 000 90, 000 | 455, 000 
Truk 740, 000 135, 000 | 875, 000 
Ponape 530, 000 230, 000 | 760, 000 
Marshalls 570, 000 180, 000 750, 000 
Headquarters 2. 770, 000 | 2, 770, 000 

Total cost of government _- 5, 850, 000 775, 000 6, 625, 000 


Deduct estimated revenues ca a6 . 1, 400,000 |. , 400, 000 


Total appropriation requested , 450, 000 775, 000 | 5, 225, 000 
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Congress appropriated $5,225,000 for fiscal year 1960 for the administration 
and operation of the trust territory including the expenses of the High Com- 
missioner’s office, judiciary, and construction costs. 
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These funds permit the 


conduct of programs affecting public health, education and public works, in 


addition to 


the administrative, 


legal, 


personnel, and finance activities. 


The 


funds requested for fiscal year 1961 will permit continuation of these programs. 


Statement of estimated revenue by source and application 


Public Health Department: Medical and 


Public Works Department operation and 
Building and dwelling rental 
Rental, equipment, etc 
Service credits 
Utility charges 
Cargo handling and miscellaneous 


Potal 


dental fees 


maintenance: 


Communications: Radio dispatch revenue-- 
Agriculture Department: Sale of agriculture products 


Transportation services 
Sea transportation 
Air transportation 


lotal 


Miscellaneous territory-wide activities: St 


General re 


Int 


venues 

nal revenue 

Copra processing tax 
Cigarette tax 

Licenses, fines and forfeitures 
Trochus royalties __- 

Interest 

Miscellaneous, not classified 


evedoring 


Recovery of reimbursable costs from other agencies 


Total 
Class C revenues 


Scrap sales, miscellaneous 
Sales of trust territory property- 


Total 


Grand total 


Freight.and passenger revenues: 


1959 Actual 
$39. 026 


91, 661 
17, 136 
9, 198 
. 244 
458 


, 604 


77, 647 


3, 916 
, 973 
, 497 
2, 570 
5, 026 
.lil 
), 286 
2, 400 


, 779 
7, 491 


nor 


527 
82.018 


1, 192, 901 


1. High Commissioner’s Office 


Subactivity 


Personal services 

Tr ivel ° 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment ; 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments 


p Subtotal ° 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Allotment-. 


The estimate of $67,200 is the same as for 1960. 
Interior for the administration 
It is necessary that trips be made by the High Commissioner 


responsible to the Department 
trust territory. 


Actus 


il 


obligations, 


1959 


$46, 25 


9 


of the 


Amount 
avail ible o 
1960 


$55, 106 


5, 794 
0 
200 
300 
AO 
750 
1, 200 
950 
2, 800 


7, 200 


67, 200 


697 | 
, 276 | 


, 854 | 


1960 estimate 


$48, 000 


84, 000 
25, 000 
5, 000 
18, 000 
54, 000 


30, 000 
7, 000 


680, 000 
60, 000 


| 740, 000 


186, 000 | 


8Y, 000 


55, 000 


225, 000 | 


40, 000 
5, 000 
4, 000 
14, 000 
4. 000 
3, 000 


350, 000 
20, 000 
30, 000 
50, 000 


1, 500, 000 


Estimate, 
1961 


AO 
200 
300 

50 
250 
700 
GAO 


3, 400 
67, 200 


67, 200 


1961 estimate 


1, 400, 


Increase 


( 


or de- 


crease { 


of 


, 000 


000 


O00 
000 


000 
, 000 


000 
000 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


, 000 
. OOO 


000 
000 
O00 
O00 
000 
000 
000 
000 


, 000 


, 000 


000 


500 
500 


+600 


The High Commissioner is 


the 


and Deputy High Commissioner to Washington, D.C., and to the United Nations 
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in New York, as well as to the field. Direction and supervision absorb the 
time of the employees in the Office of the High Commissioner. The cost of 
operation is estimated at the same level as for the current fiscal year. 

The Office of the High Commissioner is composed of the High Commissioner, 
GS-18, the Deputy High Commissioner, GS-16, and their respective secretaries, 
Their salaries include a 25-percent post differential authorized for that area. 
Other expenses total approximately $14,600. 


Judiciary 


Actual | Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, | available, 1961 or de- 
1959 | 1960 crease (—) 








Personal services : . $47, 969 | $56, 475 $62, 925 
Travel __- . i cecisenneuman 5, 501 | 5, 000 1, 000 
7 ransportation eS 2 cee tec Ci 37 | 50 50 
Communication services ---.-.....-.-- 50 | 50 
Rents and utility services_.............-.-.-- 4 250 50 
Printing and reproduction --....--.-.-...------]} = cet 50 50 
Other contractual services “ 2: 600 100 
Supplies and materials_-_-........-.-...-.-- ; , 622 | , 875 500 
Equipment tell , 200 225 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions ___---~---- , 370 | 2, 200 2, 800 
TE GE DONO oor cone nccnes 212 | 50 50 





| 

| 

= —_ 
| 


Subtotal ies 57, 008 57, 800 | 67, 800 | 
Unobligated balance no longer av ailable......-- a ee 





Allotment 57, 600 | 67, 800 | 67, 800 


The estimate of $67,800 is the same as for 1960. There are four U.S. per- 
sonnel in the judiciary—the chief justice, GS-15, an associate chief justice, 
GS-13, a court reporter and a secretary, at a cost of $42,225, including the 25 
percent post differential authorized for that area. In addition, there are now 
17 regularly employed Micronesians who are presiding judges and clerks of 
court, and some 150 part-time employees at a cost of $20,700. The cost of the 
judiciary is estimated at the same level as for the current fiscal year. 


38. Grants 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


| 
| 
; ' 
(a) Health, education, and other services - -_---- | $1, 742, 88 54 | $1, 960, 000 
(6) Operation and maintenance__-_----- ceiehs Khia nea Sel 1, 337, | 1, 414, 000 
(c) Transportation services. __- Ors ecw ’ 483. 50 1, 382, 000 1, 277, 000 


| 

et oui 

5 | $1, 821, 000 
(d) General administration Bee 968, 632 hs 1,048, 000 1, 064, 000 


1, 489, 000 


Nee en eo ae case beac nheS am 929, 73% 850, 000 775, 000 





6, 462, ; 
1, 719, 


6, 590, 000 
, 500, 000 


6, 490, 000 
1, 400, 000 


III ec eee cers ee ea unl nasub denned 4, 742, 500 5, 090, 000 5, 090, 000 








(a) Health, education and other services 


| 
| Difference, 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | increase 
| | (+) or de- 
| crease (—) 
| | 


Public health department . 545, 185 $617, 000 $620, 000 | +-$3, 000 
Education department- -__- Sdtebadees 542, 802 543, 000 | 619, 000 | +76, 000 
Economie and political deve lopme pbs pe 3 463, 139 488, 000 537, 000 +49, 000 
Legal and public safety _._.__- : 191, 728 | 173, 000 | 184, 000 +1i, 000 


Total : 1, 742, 854 1,821,000 | — 1, 960, 000 | +-139, 000 





timate 


5, 000 
114, 00 
277, 000 
164, 000 
175, 000 
190, 000 
100, 000 


)90, 000 


—=- 


ence, 
ase 

r de- 
»(—) 


-$3, 000 
76, 000 
-49, 000 
-1i, 000 


139, 000 


—— 
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The estimate of $1,960,000 is an increase of $139,000 over the 1960 estimate. 
The government of the territory operates six hospitals and three leprosaria. 
There are 157 public elementary and 6 intermediate schools as well as a small 
central high school at Ponape. One of the intermediate schools (Kusaie) is 
new and opened in the fall of 1959. Total public school enrollment for 1959 
was approximately 8,800. The government assists in the development of is- 
land resources and encourages the people in their efforts toward self-govern- 
ment, and also provides for the public safety and other customary services. 


Public health department, $620,000 


Difference, 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate increase 

(+) or de- 

crease (—) 


Hospitals $355, 317 $413, 000 $405, 000 
Field medical services 65, 680 60, 000 70, 000 
Sanitation 30, 460 35, 000 35, 000 
Medical education and training 32, 236 40, 000 40, 000 
Administration 61, 492 69, 000 70, 000 





Total 545, 185 617, 000 620, 000 


Hospitals, $405,000.—There are six hospitals operated by the trust territory, 
one at each of the six district centers, and three small leprosaria at Yap, Truk, 
and Ponape. All are operated with a Micronesian medical practitioner in charge. 
The last American physician at the Yap District Center left in 1959. Each hos- 
pital, except Rota and Truk, has an American hospital administrator. It is 
planned to replace, gradually, the American hospital administrators with Micro- 
nesians, as has been done with the American physicians. During 1961, it may 
be possible to replace one of the American hospital administrators. This will 
be a long-range program. There are 206 Micronesian employees—medical prac- 
titioners, dental practitioners, nurses, nurse aids, laboratory technicians, help- 
ers, clerks, ete. The average number of patients is 300, including leper patients, 
Cost of meals averages 75 cents per day per patient, exclusive of surplus Depart- 
ment of Agriculture foods. 

Field medical services, $70,000.—There are 107 dispensaries and substations 
maintained for the Micronesian people On outer islands and villages. Medicines 
and other supplies are furnished from the stocks at the district hospitals. These 
dispensaries are manned by 125 Micronesian medical practitioners, nurses, aids, 
helpers, etc. Some of these work only part time. The number of cases treated 
per year at the dispensaries and substations is approximately 56,000. As they 
become more health conscious, more calls are made to the dispensaries. The 
estimate of $70,000 covers only the wages of the 125 Micronesians employed on 
this program. 

Sanitation, $35,000.—There is one American sanitarian and 24 Micronesians 
employed in this activity. From three to five Micronesians in each district who 
have been thoroughly trained make regular inspections throughout the various 
islands and villages whenever the field trips are made. They advise and assist 
the people in maintaining their villages and houses in a sanitary manner, and 
sometimes provide the necessary insecticides and other items to keep down 
vermin. This part of the program has become increasingly important and 
hecessary. 

Medical education and training, $40,000.—A primary policy in public health is 
to train Micronesians for public health services. Considerable progress is being 
made in training Micronesians to take over the medical work in the trust terri- 
tory and it is hoped that within a few years we will be able to replace all the 
American hospital administrators with Micronesians. All hospitals now have 
a Micronesian medical practitioner in charge. There are two levels of training 
recognized—one leading to medical and dental practitioner, and the other to 
auxiliary services such as nurse, technician, pharmacist, sanitarian, and health 
aid. Approximately 25 trainees for the auxiliary services are trained at various 
points in the territory. A nurses’ training school is in operation at Palau. 
Four medical students are in training at hospitals in Hawaii, and there are 
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seven at Suva. There are also two nurses in training at hospitals in Hawaii. 
This program is proving its worth. 

{dministrative expenses, $70,000.—The medical administrative staff consists of 
the director of public health, assistant director of publie health, dental offi- 
cer, medical statistician, and two clerical employees. In addition, there are 
six Micronesian employees. This staff is responsible for the entire medical 
program in the territory. 


Education department, $619,000 


Difference, 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | increase (+) 
or decrease 

(=) 


Pacific Islands central school $R5, 8! $107, 000 $134, 000 +-$97, 000 
Intermediate school 93, 63: 15, 000 218, 000 +3, 000 
Elementary school ( 142, 000 166, 000 +24, 000 
Special training 7 59, 000 68, 000 +9, 000 
Administrative 27, 226 20, 000 33, 000 +13, 000 


Total 542, 802 543, 000 619, 000 +76, 000 


Pacific Islands central school, $134,000.—The new PICS plant completed in 
1959 at Ponape is a modern school plant. It is expected that the enrollment 
will gradually increase from about 140 to about 200. There will be about 150 
during fiscal year 1961. At Ponape the students have their own dining facili 
ties. Meals are based on 300 days per year at 87 cents per days per student. 
Because certain commodities such as rice, flour, and milk are received from the 
Department of Agriculture, the meal cost is low. The staff consists of a prin- 
cipal, seven American and two Micronesian teachers. 

District school systems—The school system of each district consists of ele 
mentary schools on every island where there are children: one intermediate 
school at district headquarters, and adult education at the district centers 
and in the municipalities. There is also a new intermediate school on the island 
of Kusaie in the Ponape district. The administration and operation afforded 
by trust territory services all three branches. Both American and Micronesian 
staff serve all three and supplies are shared among them on the basis of need. 

The elementary schools provide universal education for all children between 
the ages of S and 14. The intermediate school is a boarding school where the 
selected graduates of the 6-year elementary school come for 3 more years of 
combined general and special education. For budgetary purposes, the two are 
shown as separate entities. Adult education is conducted both through formal 
classroom procedures as well as through the more informal aspects of funda- 
mental education. 

From the standpoint of administration and operation, the three are closely 
articulated. Both Micronesian and American staff service all three. Supplies 
are shared among them on the basis of need. In other words, we are attempting 
to break down the separation and distinction existing between the intermediate 
school and the several elementary schools in each district—a distinction which 
caused Micronesians to refer to elementary schools as Micronesian schools and 
the intermediate school as the American school. 

Intermediate schools, $218,000.—There are approximately 720 students in the 
intermediate schools, three-quarters of whom are males. There are from 2 to 
4 American teacher-trainers in each district, in addition to 45 Micronesian 
teachers in all districts who are supervised by the Americans. In many cases 
the duties of these alternate between the intermediate and elementary schools. 
There are also 10 Micronesian clerks and helpers. Most of the students at the 
intermediate schools are supplied with food and lodging as their homes are on 
the outlying islands or away from the district center. The cost of this sub- 
sistence to the Government is approximately $60,000 as food supplies are in 
some cases sent in by parents of students from outer islands, and the students 
living at the district headquarters eat most of their meals at home. Also, the 
meal cost is kept down because certain surplus commodities such as rice, flour, 
and milk are received from the Department of Agriculture at no cost. 

Elementary schools, $166,000.—The elementary schools are operated and 
maintained mostly by the Micronesians themselves. The trust territory has an 
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American education administrator and one or two American teacher-trainers at 
each district center. In the Marshalls, the educational administrator is a Micro- 
nesian. There are 26 Micronesians employed as clerks and in other capacities. 
All the Micronesian teachers are paid by the Micronesians from taxes they them- 
selves collect locally from their people, with the exception of Rota where the 
trust territory pays one-half the salaries of the four Micronesian teachers. In 
some districts, there is a Micronesian tax on all imports except food. In others, 
there is a tax on copra processed for export. These taxes are used to pay the 
salaries of the Micronesian teachers. There are 155 public elementary schools 
in the territory, with approximately 315 Micronesian teachers and an enrollment 
of about 7,700, 

Special training, $68,000.—During the past few years this program has been 
expanded so that for 1961 we will have 30 scholarships, at a cost of about $1,600 
each, for training of Micronesians in schools in the Hawaiian Islands and in 
Guam. Also, there are five special scholarships for further advanced training 
either in Hawaii or on the mainland at about $1,800 each. Also transportation 
and some assistance for 14 students amounting to about $3,000 is provided for 
trust territory students privately sponsored, but whose training, as judged by 
the district scholarship committees, will contribute to the future development 
of their districts. This program is proving its worth, for as they return to the 
trust territory, they are employed in various capacities and in some cases are 
taking the places of Americans. It is expected that much more of this will 
happen as time goes on. A part-time American adviser for the students is em- 
ployed in Hawaii. 

ldministrative expenses, $33,000.—Only the salaries and expenses of the di- 
rector of education, assistant director of education, and a secretary, plus travel 
and office expenses are included under this activity. 


Economic and political development, $537,000 


Difference 

1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | increase (+) 
or de- 

crease (—) 


Anthropology i 4 oe =e rand $50, 753 $48, 000 $50, 000 -+$2, 000 
Land and claim settlement es he 8Y, 639 107, 000 110, 000 +3, 000 
Agriculture and fisheries_.._..............- : 221, 521 293, 000 312, 000 +19, 000 
BCR oo onc sare ke ie Ed ea 101, 226 40, 000 65, 000 +25, 000 

Rete = oder cok ee ee 463, 139 488, 000 537, 000 +49, OOO 


inthropology, $50,000.—Under this program are employed a staff anthro- 
pologist and his secretary, and two American and five Micronesian assistants 
in the field. This staff possesses expert, detailed familiarity with the language, 
customs, attitudes, and current trends of thought of the many Micronesian groups 
Within the territory. It is charged with responsibility of transmitting and 
interpreting these facts to other members of the administration as needs arise. 
It is further expected to continually review administration policies and pro- 
grams in terms of this knowledge so that they may be of maximum benefit to 
the Micronesian and result in a minimum of disorganization in their societies. 

Land and claims settlement, $110,000.—For budgetary reasons, this program 
has been kept at a low level during the past few years, but this is an important 
program and must be completed as rapidly as possible. There are eight Ameri- 
Can positions in this program, four land law examiners and four surveyors, 
under the general direction of the attorney general. One position formerly 
occupied by an American is now occupied by a Micronesian. The total number 
of Micronesians employed in the program is 48. The determination and survey 
of the boundaries of government property is continuing. ‘Title to lands claimed 
by previous administrations, including public domain: that is, comprised of all 
lands not in actual use by inhabitants, is considered to devolve to the present 
government of the trust territory. Much of this land is being returned to the 
original owners to rectify inequities, or is being distributed to new owners under 
the homestead laws. This program will decline in future years as claims are 
settled. 

Agriculture and fisheries, $312,000.—-This program is provided to assist the 
Micronesians to make the best use of their natural resources. The principal 
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crops are coconuts, taro, arrowroot, yams, tapioca, breadfruit, pandanus and 
bananas. Cacao and other crops are being started, but the greatest effort is in 
the developing of subsistence crops. Work is being done to encourage increased 
production from coconut trees and to replace as many trees as possible which 
are now close to the end of their bearing period. Steps to combat the rhinoceros 
beetle are being continued by removal of vast numbers of old coconut stumps 
and the collection and destruction of grubs. 

The staff for this program consists of a director of agriculture and fisheries, 
secretary, entomologist, cacao specialist, fishery specialist, economic develop- 
ment officer and 10 agriculturists in the field. There are also 118 Micro- 
nesian employees in this program. 

Special projects, $65,000.—This activity consists of four agricultural and 
fisheries development projects—beetle control, cacao development, fisheries 
development, and community grant-in-aid. American supervision will be sup 
vlied by the various agriculture and fisheries staff members. The beetle control 
project is in the Palau Islands where the rhinoceros beetle wiped out practically 
all coconut trees, and the eradication of the beetle is continuing so new plantings 
of coconuts can be established. The cacao development project is at Ponape 
and the work consists of developing plantings of cacao, and this will provide a 
new cash crop for the Micronesians. The fisheries development project is at 
Palau, and is being given increased attention in order to develop the fishing 
industry as a source of income for the Micronesians. The grant-in-aid program 
provides funds for various community projects that the Micronesians are unable 
to finance. Funds for the purchase of materials are provided by the trust 
territory government, and the Micronesians provide their labor. During 1961 
no Americans will be specifically charged to these projects, but as stated above, 
supervision will be by the American staff. 


Legal and public safety, $184,000 





| | Difference, 
1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | increase (+) 
| or de- 
j 
| 
| 


1959 actual | 
4 crease (—) 
on = 
| 
} 
. 


$173, 000 saat ses $184, 000 +$11, 00 


Legal and public safety __.........-.------- $191, 728 


173, 000 | 184, 000 +11, 000 


Re eg etnh ic Sacbas oie ommananenite a 191, 728 





This activity includes four sections. There are six American employees: the 
attorney general, his assistant and secretary, the district attorney, the public 
defender, and the director of public safety. There are 133 Micronesians, of 
whom 9 are assistant public defenders and 124 are constabularymen. Of the 
1,768 cases prosecuted in the various courts during last year, 1,430 resulted in 
convictions and 338 in acquittals. Most of the cases are misdemeanors. The 
high court handled 54 cases; district courts, 552; and community courts, 1,156. 


(b) Operation and maintenance 








| | 
Difference, 
|} 1959 actual | 

' 


| 


| 
1960 estimate | 1961 — increase (+) 
| or de- 

be crease (—) 

- = as ee * ; = ‘ | ein 
Operation and maintenance of physical plant $1, 205, 702 $1,325,000 | $1, 214, 000 ~sun, 000 
Radio communications__- ‘ 131, 923 | 164, 000 | 200, 000 +36, 000 
Total. : | 1, 337, 625 1, 489, 000 | 1, 414, 000 | —75, 000 





The estimate of $1,414,000 is $75,000 less than the 1960 estimate. The physi- 
eal plant of the government, such as powerplants, docks, warehouses, quarters, 
trucks, and other equipment, requires abnormally costly maintenance due to 
the tropical climate. 
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(c) Transportation services 





Difference, 

1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} increase (+) 
or 

decrease (—) 





Sea transportation suuveustoesulabes tn $1, 149, 378 $1, 000. 000 $895, 000 —$105, 000 
Aer SUOTRTTT ARIES soa oe swat s eee he cccapas 334, 124 382, 000 382, 000 |... ee 
Wawa au kounhnece sien madhios coco nem aeae 1, 483, 502 1, 382, 000 1, 277, 000 — 105, 000 





The estimate of $1,277,000 is a decrease of $105,000 below 1960. We are in 
the process of changing the fleet of vessels being operated by private concerns 
under contract to provide for the transportation of supplies, copra, trade goods, 
and passengers throughout the Trust Territory. When the changeover is com- 
pleted we expect to have the following vessels: One AK, a vessel of approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons capacity used to transport goods and passengers from one 
district to another, and seven smaller vessels that operate within a district area 
transporting cargo and passengers from the outlying islands and return. An air 
service between Guam and district centers is provided by three Government- 
owned amphibious aircraft which are operated under contract with a private 
concern. 

Sea transportation services, $895,000.—The cost of this activity has been high, 
as rising costs over which we have little control have kept us from making 
savings in prior years. During fiscal year 1960 we will dispose of one AK ship, 
leaving only one AK vessel of 4,000 tons for interdistrict shipping and shipping 
between Guam and the various district centers. An AKL will be used to supple- 
ment the AK on some of the shorter hauls. We have acquired one ship for 
district use which was built for our specific needs, and the operating cost of 
this vessel has proved to be much less than the operating costs of an AKL, at 
the same time performing the work more satisfactorily. Upon disposing of the 
AK we expect to be able to acquire more of the ships built for our specific 
needs, and when they are obtained we will not have the high operating costs of 
the AKL’s to contend with. We feel certain then that our operating costs will 
decrease. It is believed that on this basis the estimate of $895,000 for 1961 is 
realistic. 

Air transportation services, $382,000.—Air transportation and engine overhaul 
costs should remain at approximately the same level as for 1960. 


(d) General administration 


Difference in- 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | crease (+) or 
decrease (—) 








RN OS he al $14, 843 $18, 000 0 a 
SR OI I io scscsneikir saci taentseimis tai 16, 273 16, 000 32, 000 +$16, 000 
RIN oe a ecoupbeba 57, 995 49, 000 51, 000 +2, 000 
Property and supply 180, 619 171, 000 181, 000 +10, 000 
Budget and fiscal _- - - 125, 933 130, 000 TE ck nccanncknnn 
Agmintstrative servioes. ........<.........6.<.- 54, 442 92, 000 80, 000 — 12, 000 
Disaiet administraties....... 22.2666. 0 2. cceeee 518, 527 | 572, 000 572, 000 |-------------- 
ee — — ——— — | ——<$____—_—_—_—— 

WOME: kc dtistcidddaedsssb Vash bensantupuece 968, 632 | 1, 048, 000 1, 064, 000 +16, 000 


The estimate of $1,064,000 is an increase of $16,000 over 1960 for the admin- 
istration of the headquarters and district offices. 

Reports, $18,000.—This office handles the reporting details for the Office of the 
High Commissioner, including the preparation of special reports desired, and 
the publishing of the Micronesian Reporter. ‘The personnel includes the reports 
officer and a clerk-typist. 

Plans and programs, $32,000.—The plans and programs section is responsible 
for developing the overall economic advancement of the Micronesians. It is 
also responsible for the proper administration of contracts between the Trust 
Territory Government and private individuals and corporations; such contracts 
covering the purchase and marketing of copra, a scrap salvage contract, ete. 
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The plans and programs officer serves as the special assistant to the High Com- 
missioner for all economic affairs. It is planned to add an American to this 
activity. This employee will devote his full time to working with Micronesians 
in the districts, attempting to develop commerce and aid the Micronesian busi- 
nessman. We want to increase income from home industries. We hope to 
increase exports and thus increase tax revenues. 

Personnel, $51,000—The Personnel Department is charged with the responsi- 
bility of recruiting, appointing, training and safety programs for approximately 
280 Americans and 1,900 Micronesian employees. Civil service rules and regu- 
lations are followed in the recruiting and appointing of American personnel, 
The Personnel Department is composed of a director of personnel, assistant 
director of personnel and 4 clerks. 

Property and supply, $181,000.—The Property and Supply Office is located at 
the Guam warehouse. Its function is to acquire, store, issue, and properly 
account for all property and supplies used by the trust territory government. 
The items obtained by the director, property and supply, cover a wide range from 
needles to tractors and medicines. There are 26 American employees, including 
the director, property and supply: assistant director, property and supply ; chief, 
storage and shipping: medical supply officer, procurement officer, general sup- 
ply assistant and 19 other employees. 

Budget and fiscal, $130,000—The Finance Office at Guam headquarters is re- 
sponsible for financial planning, control of funds, expenditures, budget prepara- 
tion and accounting for all trust territory activities. The financial operations are 
complicated because of the wide variety and nature of the activities concerned. 
There are 16 employees in this activity—the comptroller, treasurer, budget 
officer, auditor, 2 fiscal accountants, and other employees. 

idministrative services, $80,000.—This is the headquarters housekeeping 
activity, including mail and files, messenger services, requisitioning of various 
general office supplies and maintaining a small stockroom of various forms and 
all types of office supplies. Office supplies and general housekeeping costs are 
all charged to this activity. Items such as employees insurance (trust ter- 
ritory employees are not covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act), incen- 
tive awards, consultants, Micronesian delegate meetings, etc., are also charged 
to this activity. There are 5 American employees, an administrative assistant 
and 4 clerks. 

District administration, $572,000.—This activity encompasses all general ad- 
ministration activities at the district level, including administration, property 
and supply, finance, and administrative services. It also includes assistance to 
the Micronesians to aid them in handling their own affairs. Assistance is 
rendered to them in such matters as setting up their own municipal tax col- 
lection systems from the proceeds of which they pay their elementary school- 
teachers and a few other officials and to generally assist them to run their own 
affairs. The average district has a district administrator, assistant district 
administrator, administrative officer, fiscal accountant, general supply assistant 
and 3 or 4 other American employees, as well as from 20 to 45 Micronesian 
employees. 

(e) Construction 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Hospitals 


Schools 


8A6 | $131, 500 | $160, 000 
5, 340 189, 500 | 200, 000 





Administration buildings 3, 601 | 11, 000 | 50, 000 
Warehouses 7 59, 161 7,000 eon - 
Quarters 75, 873 | 152, 000 | 185, 000 
Shops and garages 66, 156 7, 500 60, 000 
Facilities and equipment_ - -- ia HSS, 864 48, 500 120, 000 
Construction stores used ! tei tuts (18, 030) |}_..-. 1s ies tei 
Docks, harbors, and dredging. ’ rs 283, 000 | 
Airstrips and facilities : 20, 000 
Total eS oe ieee ced 1, 211, 831 850, 000 | 775, 000 
Construction work in progress 2 a (282. O98) | c a 
teh kh. we chee tee ek as 929, 733 | 850, 000 | 775, 000 


1 Stores were purchased in prior vears. 
? Reduction from prior years. Work in progress at the end of fiscal year 1958 was $426,891. 
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The estimate of $775,000 for construction is a net decrease of $75,000 below 
1960. An extended program was started in fiscal year 1955 for construction of 
facilities to replace the temporary, advanced-base type plant installed by the 
Navy during and immediately following World War II. 

Construction program, fiscal year 1961 

Construction program for fiscal year 1961 will continue with priority given to 
hospitals, and schools throughout the districts. The proposed construction pro- 
gram for fiscal year is as follows: 

Hospitals, $160,000—At Koror, $30,000 will be expended for the completion of 
the general hospital started during fiscal year 1960. At Majuro, a new general 
hospital will be started with an estimated expenditure of $130,000. It is planned 
to complete this project during fiscal year 1962 with an additional expenditure 
of $35,000. 

Schools, $200,000—At Rota, a new intermediate school will be constructed at 
an estimated expenditure of $30,000. At Koror, the first increment of a new in- 
termediate school will be constructed with an estimated expenditure of $60,000. 
At Yap, $25,000 is programed for intermediate school facilities. At Truk, the 
final increment of the intermediate school will be completed with an expenditure 
of SS5,000. 

Administrative buildings, $50,000.—At Truk, a new constabulary will be built 
at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

Warehousing.—No new warehousing is proposed for fiscal year 1961. 

Quarters, $185,000.—At Ponape, a new hotel will be constructed to accommo- 
date bachelor and transient American employees. The estimated cost is $70,000. 
At Ponape, $100,000 will be used for the construction of additional prefabricated 
houses. They will consist of one 3-bedroom house, three 2-bedroom houses, and 
three bachelor quarters. At Yap, one prefab will be constructed at an estimated 
cost of $15,000. 

Shops and garages, $60,000.—At Ponape, the existing public works shops will 
be replaced with a permanent structure estimated to cost $60,000. 

Facilities and equipment, $120,000.—The second increment of the Koror fish- 
eries project will be completed at an estimated cost of $20,000. Great effort 
is being made to promote the fishing industry in the Koror district. At Yap, 
the refrigeration facilities are very inadequate, and it is programed to construct 
anew refrigeration plant with an estimated expenditure of $50,000. At Majuro, 
$50,000 will be expended to provide storage for diesel fuel. 

In reviewing our present overall construction program, which was originally 
estimated at $6,280,255, we find that this figure must be revised upward to in- 
clude amounts for docks, harbors, dredging, airstrips, and facilities (these items 
not included in original estimate). During 1959 an exhaustive study was made 
of construction requirements on the basis of known needs and costs. As a result 
of this study, the revised estimate is now $14,652,032 which includes an increase 
of $3,246,777 over the original figure of $6,280,255, and, in addition, $2,900,000 
for docks, harbors and dredging, and $2,225,000 for airfield work. 

In addition, it must be pointed out that when final determination has been 
made as to the permanent location of a new headquarters (lease on present loca- 
tion will soon expire), it will require additional funds since no provision has 
been made in the present program to provide for this contingency. 
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Revised 1960 construction program 


In order to continue with the harbor and dock project at Truk, it was found 
to be necessary to defer the construction of a portion of the dependent housing 
at Ponape and Majuro. The hotels and transient quarters for American em- 
ployees, planned to be built in Ponape and Majuro, were deferred for the same 
reason. The harbor and dock project was started with typhoon relief funds 
but continuing work will have to be financed with construction funds. 

Hospital and school facilities are being increased as rapidly as possible. 

Following is the revised program for fiscal year 1960: 

Hospitals, $131,500.—A new general hospital will be started in Koror this 
year, using $120,000 of 1960 construction funds. Completion of this project is 
planned during fiscal year 1961. The TB ward at Koror and the hospital re- 
habilitation at Truk will be completed with a combined additional expenditure of 
$11,500. 

Schools, $189,500.—The first increment of the Truk intermediate school will be 
constructed at an estimated cost of $60,000. The Truk central dining room is 
being completed with an additional expenditure of $1,500. At Ponape, the 
Pacific Island Central School will be completed with an expenditure of $23,000 
from fiscal year 1960 funds. At Majuro, the school galley will be completed, and 
the major part of the new intermediate school will be completed with an esti- 
mated expenditure of $105,000. 

Administrative buildings, $11,000.—At Yap, the final increment of the admin- 
istration building will be completed with an expenditure estimated at $11,000. 

Warehouses, $7,000.—At Koror, the Malakal dock warehouse will require $7,000 
for completion. 

Quarters, $152,000.—At Ponape, an estimated $15,000 will be expended for 
completion of the Pacific Islands Central School staff prefab housing. Eight 
thousand dollars will be required to complete the three district prefab houses 
now under construction. Two more prefab houses will be built at Ponape at an 
estimated cost of $36,000. At Majuro, four bachelor style prefab houses and 
one 3-bedroom prefab house will be constructed with an estimated expenditure 
of $77,000; $16,000 will be expended on air conditioning and rehabilitation of 
existing permanent housing. 

Shops and garages, $7,500.—At Yay, the public works buildings will be com- 
pleted with an estimated expenditure of $7,500. 

Facilities and equipment, $48,500 —At Guam headquarters, $2,500 will be ex- 
pended for pallet purchases. The pallets are for use throughout the districts 
for material handling. At Palau, an old Japanese constructed building will be 
rehabilitated and converted into the first increment of a fisheries refrigeration 
plant. The estimated cost of this increment is $20,000. At Ponape, the new 
Pacific Island Central School and the new district housing have made necessary 
the estimate of $20,000 for the purpose of expanding the existing water system, 
sewers and roads. To complete the installation of the additional generator in 
the Ponape powerplant, an estimate of $3,000 will be required. At Yap, $5,000 
will be expended to complete the powerplant. 

Airfields, $20,000.—At Yap, the airfield will be rehabilitated with an estimated 
expenditure of $20,000. 

Docks and harbors, $283,000.—At Truk, docks and harbor work will be con- 
tinued. Previous work on this project was financed with typhoon relief funds. 
The amount of $283,000 will be expended during fiscal year 1960. It is hoped 
that this project will be completed by the end of fiscal year 1961, funds per- 
mnitting. 
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Construction program 


| Total esti- 
mated cost 


Type of construction 


Hospitals $970, 464 


Sees -- 902, 429 
Administration buildings 830, 717 
Warehouses ee 470, 029 


Quarters Jo sailbihc cle ds vce ay cd Woes ec | 2,251, 883 
Shops and garages ee il 479, 428 
Facilities and equipment oot , 622, O82 


Docks, harbors, and dredging 2, 900, 000 
Airstrips and facilities 2, 225, 000 


Total = cae , 652, 032 


Construction work in progress eer 


Total construction...............<.. 14, 652, 032 


By districts: 

” Guam headquarters tices 853, 
341, O85 
, OR9, 508 
, 377, 414 
, 383, 432 
S48, 153 
, 758, 401 


139 





Pon 
Marshalls 


ipe . 


Total ‘ seers 14, 652, 032 


Construction work in progress 


Total construction intincallasnilty , 652, 032 


| Actus 


1955-59 






4, 290, 7 


532, 
131, 
617, 
481, 
85S, 
917, 
605, 


4, 145, 
144, 


4, 290, 


, 330 
3, 769 
, 318 
, 690 


256 


, O84 
, 024 


874 
9S5 
605 


5795 
452 
SU2 


60S 


971 
793 


764 


Estin 
196) 


$131 
189 


ll 


late, 
0) 


, 500 
, 500 


, 000 | 


, 000 


2, OOO 


, 500 
, 500 
, 000 
, 000 


50, 000 


OOO 


2. 500 


, 000 
, 500 
000 
000 
000 


000 


Estimate, 


$160, 


‘ 185, 


1961 


000 
OOO 
OU0 


200, 
50, 


000 
O00 
000 


60, 
120, 


440, 


O00 


(40, 


OOO 


30, 
110, 
90, 
135, 
230, 
180, 


OOD 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
O00 
OOO 


775, 000 


775, 000 


Total to 


complet 


$353, 634 


56, 160 








645, 399 
203, 339 
1, 031, 627 
196, 344 
1,5 558 
a 000 
2, 205, 000 
8, 881, 061 
(144, 793) 
8 736, 268 
317, 765 
180, 000 
2, 204, 903 
764, 339 
2, 044, 000 
2, 595, 261 
774, 793 
8, 881, 061 
(144, 793) 
8, 736, 268 


























Summary of personal services,! Federal and Micronesian employees 
Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 Fiseal year 1961 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 

Office of the High Commissioner_. 4 $46, 258 | 4 $55, 106 4 $52, 575 
Judiciary | 15 47, 969 | 16 56, 475 21 62, 925 
Public health department ‘ 05 345, 766 408 383, 500 380 | 385, 300 
Department of education 124 221, 593 23 320, 800 133 377, 800 
Economic and political development 271 318, 762 212 356, 800 | 228 370, 700 
Legal and public safety- | 137 135, 288 139 156, 100 | 139 156, 100 
Publie works | 78 591, 337 475 693, 000 | 437 | 640, 000 
Radio communication system. 55 90, 733 55 32, 000 57 134, 000 
General administration. —- 246 644, 244 249 816, 000 250 813, 600 
Construction 533 382, 262 524 475, OOO 405 457, 000 

Total cents 7 re 2, 268 |2, 824, 212 2, 205 |3, 444, 781 2,054 | 3, 450, 000 

1 Totals include revenue funds applied to personal services. 
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Copra stabilization fund comparative balance sheet for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 


1959 
For period For period For period Increase or 
ended ended ended decrease, 
June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 1957-59 
Assets | 
Cash on deposit | $36, 462. 54 $19,389.14 | $63, 938. 82 $27, 476. 28 
Time deposits with bank 2 = 760, 000. 00 750, 000.00 | 900, 000. 00 | 140, 000. 00 
Total assets_ - Fi i a 796, 462. 54 769, 839. 14 | 963, 938. 82 167, 476, 28 
| - . aii 
Liabilities and net worth 
Net worth at start of fiscal year___...-~-- 855, 486. 34 796, 462.54 | 769, 839.14 (85, 647, 20) 
Changes in net worth: 
Revenue: | | | 
Price support settlements. - 35, 061. 78 37,337.75 | 176, 721. 38 141, 659. 60 
Interest on investments 5, 597. 83 22, 800. 00 22, 500. 00 | 16, 902. 17 
Patel eevee. os ons ccc ws 40, 659. 61 60, 137. 75 199, 221. 38 158, 561. 77 
Exp-nses: 
Price support payments__--- 45, 468. 94 | 39, 898. 55 |..--- (45, 468. 94) 
Copra bags ; ; 53, 979. 45 46, 825. 20 | 4,898.20 | (49, 081. 25) 
Wire charges. i a ‘ pale : . vssdieeal 
Board meeting fees__- tact _ nit sania 
Subsistence for testing team 208. 83 371.90 hoccus. (208. 83) 
Other charges iia c 96:30 {..<. iat 223. 50 197, 31 
Total expenses. _- 99, 483. 41 86, 761.15 5, 121. 70 (94, 561. 71) 
Change in net worth (59, 023. 80 (26, 623. 40) 194, 099. 68 253, 123. 48 
Total net worth___- 796, 462. 54 769, 839. 14 963, 938. 82 167, 476, 28 


The price of copra in world markets fluctuates frequently and over a wide 
range. Most of the costs of collecting the copra in the islands and delivering 
it to market do not fluctuate with changes in the market price. Such items as 
freight, port charges, bags, warehousing, and supervisory costs remain at the 
same level per ton regardless of the market price. This means that when a 
reduction in the market price occurs, practically the full amount of such reduc- 
tion comes out of the funds available to pay the producer for his copra. A 
50-percent drop in the market price can hence mean a 70-percent drop or more 
at the producer level. 

Copra affords the main source of dollar income for the people of the trust 
territory. The next most valuable crop provides less than 10 percent as much 
income as copra. This situation means that the incomes of the people are 
subject to violent fluctuations if payments to copra producers are tied to the 
ups and downs of the world market. Alternating periods of feast and famine 
prevent the growth of steady work habits and desirable consumption patterns 
and deter the development of stable business in other lines in the islands. The 
copra stabilization fund is used to mitigate the drastic change in the world’s 
price of copra and to provide greater stability of income in order that undesir- 
able effects can be avoided. 

The copra stabilization program operates through the maintenance of an 
official buying price for copra at the various collection points. When world 
prices are high and the copra is sold for more money than is necessary to pay, 
the official price plus marketing costs, the excess money is put into the copra 
stabilization fund. When world prices are less and insufficient revenue is de 
rived to cover the official price plus marketing costs, the deficit is made up by 
payments out of the copra stabilization fund. No attempt is made to hold the 
official price absolutely constant. During the major upswings of the market, 
part of the higher prices is passed along to the producer. Similarly, during 
major downswings, the official price is lowered so that the producer bears part 
of the decline. However, changes are infrequent and are held within tolerable 
bounds which do not disrupt the island economy. Since the stabilization pro 
gram has been in operation there has been a difference of $210 per short ton 
between the highest price received in the world market for trust territory copra 
and the lowest price received. The official buying price in the islands has 
varied only over a $60 range in this time, which indicates the degree of stabili- 
zation accomplished. 
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This is not a price-support program. It does not use funds from U.S. Gov- 
ernment sources. It is self-financed through withholding proceeds of copra 
sales in good times for distribution in bad times. 


ANGAUR MINING TRUST FUND 


The Angaur mining trust fund was established pursuant to an agreement of 
December 1949, between the people of Angaur Islands, representatives of SCAP, 
and representatives of the high commissioner of the trust territory for mining 
of phosphate rock on Angaur. With the termination of SCAP a new agreement 
for the continuation of the mining was concluded by the high commissioner. 

The trust fund was augmented by the payment of a severance fee for each 
ton of phosphate ore removed from Angaur. The income of the fund is, by 
agreement, to be paid during the lifetime of the permanent residents of Angaur 
at the time of the agreement, partially to the clans who own the land where the 
phosphate ore is mined and partly to the municipality of Angaur for distribution 
to the clans owning no phosphate mining land and for municipal operation. 

Mining ceased on Angaur at the end of fiscal year 1955. 

All monies due the trust territory government and the people of Angaur have 
been accounted for. 


Angaur scholarship fund comparative balance sheet for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 
1959 











For period | For period | For period Increase or 
ended ended ended | (decrease), 
June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 | 1957-59 

| i } 

seni nil aaa —— —|— Seas 

Assets; Cash on deposit $22,714.85 | $16,399.85 $13,100.82 | ($9,614.03) 
} | | 

Total assets ssoseectsessosz-| 22,714.85 | 16, 399.85 13,100.82} (9, 614. 03) 
Liabilities and net worth | | 

Net worth at beginning of the fiscal year. __| 542. 92 | 22, 714. 85 16, 399. 85 | 15, 856, 93 
Revenue: Contribution from Angaur min- | | | 

ing trust fund_- | 23, 462. 50 4, 387. 50 (19, 075. 00) 

Expenses | a S 

University of Hawaii scholarships | 6, 315. 00 5, 866.67 | 5, 866. 67 

Augustine Moses 1, 290. 57 | 365, 65 | (924. 92) 

Pedro Balerio onl 1, 340. 35 | 1, 340. 35 

Other expenses 113. 86 113. 86 

| ——+ - 

Total expenses. -- nal 1, 290. 57 6, 315. 00 7, 686. 53 | 6, 395. 96 

Total liabilities and net worth 22, 714. 85 16, 399. 85 13, 100. 82 | (9, 614. 03) 





LAND USE AND OCCUPANCY FUNDS 


In June of 1956, the Navy Department transferred $1,245,323.80 to the trust 
territory to pay Micronesian property owners for use of land during the war 
and for land retained by the military for possible future use. The following 


financial statement gives the details of expenditures and balances as of June 
30, 1959: 


Explanation Total 
Transfer from Navy Department in June 1956____.____________ $1, 245, 323. 80 
Payments: Detail 

Ujelang people (formerly Eniwetok) ~~ _-_~ * $175, 000. 00 
Kili people (formerly Bikini) ~..__..___.__.-____ * 325, 000. 00 
Truk people (military retention areas) ~_____- 23, 787. O09 


ohne 523, 787. 09 


ASEAN RUMOR RLS CRUE CO OPO cc 8 721, 536. 71 


+ eh 825,000 cash payment was made to each of Kili and Ujelang peoples, and balance 
of $450,000 invested in 314 percent U.S. Government securities. 


50434—60—pt. 1—_—-_17 





IMPROVEMENT OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING PROCEDURES 


During 1959 fiscal year the first complete inventory of common-use items was 
taken. Capital property was segregated into nine different classes of property 
and accounts established in the general ledger to control. 

Fiscal year 1960 will see continued effort to improve financial management 
practices. Identified problems are in accounting for intransit items: prepa- 
ration of financial reports that accurately reflect assets and liabilities : education 
and training of personnel and conversion to cost-based budgeting techniques, 


TYPHOON DAMAGE FUND, $1,350,000 


In February 1958, there was transferred to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands $1,350,000 from other funds available in the Department of the Interior. 

Typhoon Lola struck the trust territory in November 1957 and was followed by 
typhoon Ophelia in January 1958. Typhoon Lola did considerable damage, but 
typhoon Ophelia followed in the path of typhoon Lola and really devastated the 
spots where it struck. Typhoon Ophelia struck Jaluit Atoll in the Marshalls 
district on January 7, 1958, with winds of 125 knots per hour, passing over 
Jabor and Imrodj Islands of that atoll. Three to eight feet of water passed over 
the islands during the storm. Sixteen people were killed and many injured, 
Approximately 1,200 people lived on these two islands. Ophelia struck Ponape 
district on January 9, 1958, causing wholesale damage to administration facilities 
and to buildings and houses owned by Ponapeans. The typhoon passed Truk 
district center on January 11, 1958. Heavy damage was done to fruit-bearing 
trees and both major and minor damage done to Micronesian homes. The ad- 
ministration’s dock, as well as tug Bailihache, were completely destroyed. Yap 
and rota districts were hit but less badly damaged. 

The $1,850,000 supplemental funds were and are urgently needed to enable us 
to provide emergency and followup care for Micronesians and to replace and/or 
repair damages done to trust territory installations. The original estimate was 
$1,450,000, but we are receiving rice, flour, powdered milk, and other foodstuffs 
from the Department of Agriculture surplus stocks to an estimated extent of 
$100,000. 

It is anticipated that this program will be completed in all districts except the 
Marshalls during fiscal vear 1960. It is believed that the Marshalls will be 
sufficiently rehabilitated during fiscal year 1961 and 1962 to complete the program 
under typhoon damage funds. 

The estimated distribution of the $1,350,000 is as follows: 


Direct aid : S625, 000 
Replacement and repair ; ua 725, 000) 


Total ee : : 1, 350, 000 


Due to the wide devastation and the length of time required to bring the 
islands back to the point where necessary subsistence foods can again be grown, 
it will not be until sometime in fiscal vear 1962 that the direct aid due to effects 
of the typhoons can be eliminated, and the damaged facilities are repaired or 
replaced. 

Following is the status of the tvphoon damage fund as of June 30, 1959: 


Detail Total 


Funds available _ _ $1. 850, 000. 0 
Iunds applied : 

Direct aid é e 432, 392. 99 

Replacement and repair 142, 897. 99 


875, 20. 9 


Funds carried forward for use in future years___- $74, TO9. 02 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the current situation with respect to health 
and edueation in the territories / 

Mr. Nucker. Mr. Congressman, I am quite pleased to be able to say 
that our health in the trust territory, according to our doctors and 
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according to our visitors, is very good and has each year, under Ameri- 
can administration, improved. Our educational programs in the past 
are paying off in that we now are using more and more Micronesians 
in our everyday work there. I think our educational programs, while 
not comparable to the United States, are adequate to our current needs 
in Micronesia. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then you think that, as helped by this committee, they 
are making every effort to live up to the requests you people make / 

Mr. Nucker. I absolutely think the Micronesians are working with 
sand I am pleased with what is taking place. 


MAJOR CHANGES PROPOSED 


Mr. Kirwan. Please highlight the major changes proposed under 
the various activities in 1961. 

Mr. Nucker. There will be no major changes as proposed in our 
activities in 1961 over 1960, 

Our educational program in 1961 will have the first full year under 
our new high school, the Pacific Island Central School in Ponape which 
means we will have more students going to high school than we have 
had in the past. 

I believe we will have a few more scholarship students going to 
school outside in 1961 than we have had in the past and some of them 
will be going all the way through school until they get a degree. 

We will, in our health activities, continue the programs we have. 
Any betterment in our health conditions will be occasioned by having 
more Micronesians available as medical officers in Micronesia. 

Agriculturally, the work we have been doing in rehabilitating the 
typhoon-hit islands of several years ago will start to pay off in 1961-62 
by reason of increased production. 


PAYMENT OF LAND CLAIMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year the committee stated in its report that a 
single payment of $500 an acre was very adequate in the settlement 
Of land claims. What isthe status of this proble m / 

Mr. Nucker. We have, since that report of last year, had further 
discussions with the attorneys for the Micronesians involved 1 in the 
land settlement claims. The : attorneys refused to accpet § $500 an acre 
aintnining that this does not represent a fair saitlaaenl for their 
clients, the Micronesians. To date, those clients have stayed with the 
attorneys. 

On the other hand, in the Marshalls district, where these claims are 
all located, we have on Uliga Island settled claims with Micronesians 
who were not clients, during the ot seve ral months on the basis of 
800 an acre. We have settled over $30,000 in claims on the basis of 
“O00 an aere. 

The only Micronesians today not agreeing with the $500 are those 

Kwajalein and one group on Uliga Island. All of these others 
ow are settled. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will continue to support’ your efforts in every- 
thine you are doing over there. 

Mr. Necker. I certainly appreciate that. 











AtasKa Purtic Works 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Construction ; $5, 904, 255 |.... bccn cee 
2. Administration . ‘ ; Seton 526, 171 $350, 000 $300, 000 
Total obligations 3 ee 6, 430, 426 350, 000 300, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward_- —1, 810, 701 
Recovery of prior year obligations “ ‘ SO FOL |ontcnwouscndas loves coe 
Unobligated balance no longer available_ . pean ; 1, 050, 026 
New obligational authority __- are 5, 300, 000 350, 000 300, 000 
New obligational authority | 
Appropriation _ - . hoes . 5, 300, 000 |.-.... caieeionla aN haleemaginin 
Reappropriation oe 350, 000 300, 000 


Congress authorized $70 million for a 9-year program of public works for the 
development of Alaska of which not less than half is to be recovered from the 
government of Alaska and other public bodies which request the projects. The 
authorization expired June 30, 1959, and activity is now confined to completion 
of projects under way at that time. 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate} 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions . 58 44 19 
Average number of all employees 50 31 19 
Number of employees at end of year . 44 19 10 
Average GS grade and salary 8.8 $7,137 | 9.0 $7,453 | 9.6 $8, 008 
Average salary of ungraded positions... - $6, 559 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions $354, 228 $227, 560 $152, 153 
Positions other than permanent 527 15, 000 
Other personal services 69, 324 47, 000 64, 547 
Total personal services 424,079 274, 560 231, 700 
02 Travel 29, 066 14, 000 18, 000 
03 Transportation of things 5, 353 11, 300 15, 000 
04 Communication services 11, 670 3, 000 5, 400 
05 Rents and utility services 20, 712 4, 700 7, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 1,612 | 1, 200 1,050 
07 Other contractual services - - 7,227 | 15, 750 7, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 3, 630 | 700 | 2, 600 
09 Equipment ee 500 

10 Lands and structures | 5, 904, 255 | 10: 000 1. cc ccaae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 21, 427 | 14, 500 11, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-_- ‘ ; 465 290 250 
is os ce nadaeeietnessCheeamas dates } 6, 430, 426 | 350, 000 | 300, 000 

| | 





Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up Alaska Public Works. 
Mr. Laust. We have Mr. Wheeler here to present that, Mr. 
Chairman. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wueerrr. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement 
but I do appreciate the opportunity to appear. 

As you know, this program is being liquidated. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know, and you are about liquidated now ? 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir; we have 49 projects not yet complete but 
they are in various stages of completion. There is only one not 
started. There were strikes and weather conditions which prevented 
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this and we still have these to close up. We are asking for $300 :000 
for next year as against $350,000 we were authorized to use this year 
out of already appropriated money. 

Because of the interruption of construction in the summer of 1959, 
it looks now as if we are going to have three or four projects carry 
over into fiscal year 1962 because we just cannot do all that there is to 
be done on them in the one construction season that runs from June 
through September. 

REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


We reduced our personnel from about 50 on July 1 of this year to 
20 now and we think that that will have to hold pretty level through 
this fiscal year 

Mr. Kirwan. You have about 20 now ? 

Mr. Wuee.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I see that you make a request here for $300,000 from 
current balances for expenses of closing out the public works program 
in Alaska, 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 103 to 107 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 
Alaska public works 





BPONDYOOMAMONs 6 cage nol ok paonmee near cuuades eaten eee $350, 000 
Detronses * AAMiInistraR VG. CENCNSRE. «o.oo ee Se eek cca p enews 50, 000. 
sudget estimate, 1961 (reappropriation ) ...................... 300, 000 


Analysis by activities 





| 


1 
Activity |} Amount Decreases | Subtotal Estimate Increases 
| available | 1961 
| 
_ - =) laa — — — — —— acon — 
1, Construction . sou ie ‘ Vdelbannknadtelihbickasbanatall dion 
2, Administration. ‘ $350, 000 $50, 000 | $300, 000 __ $300, ,000 Nod aeiirind oe 
PO ee ccce teen eee 350, 000 | 50, 000 | 300, 000 300, 000 | Sie 





i” 

The estimate for 1961 of $300,000 is a decrease of $50,000 under the amount 
available in the current fiscal year due to the fact that this program is in the 
process of liquidation. 

Congress authorized $70 million for a 9-year program of public works for the 
development of Alaska. Of the total amount expended in the program, approxi- 
mately half is to be recovered from the Territorial (now State) government and 
other public bodies in Alaska upon whose applications projects have been con- 
structed. The authorization expired June 30, 1959, and for 1960 the Congress 
authorized the use of $350,000 theretofore appropriated for expenses in closing 
out the program. 

Of the 172 projects financed under the program since its authorization, 145 
have been completed and transferred to the applicant public bodies. These 
transferred projects have been sold to the applicants, in accordance with the 
act, at a percentage of their total costs. This is usually 50 percent, but on 
occasion there has been a slight variation up or down, each variation being 
compensated by another so as to permit, as required by the act, payment into 
the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury approximately one-half of the total 
costs of the entire program. 

The total costs of the transferred projects is $54,950,959. Of this amount, 
applicants have turned over to the Government in cash and securities issued by 
the public bodies, a total of $27,477,336. These securities are payable in annual 
installments over a period of years. The authorized rate of interest on these 
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deferred payments is 2 percent per annum. Of the total amount received from 
the public bodies in payment of the purchase price of projects, $7,887,743 has 
been paid in cash which has heen deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury as required by the act. Securities accepted in the amount of $19,589,592 
have, by administrative arrangement with the Department of Treasury, been 
turned over to that Department for collection of principal and interest as they 
became due. In addition to the cash payments against purchase price amount. 
ing to $7,887,743. there has been collected, as installment principal payments 
hecame due under accepted securities, the amount of $2,552,229, making a total 
collection against principal of $10,439,965. Interest on deferred payments in 
the amount of $1,036,058 has been collected. Total cash deposited into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury is, therefore, $11,476,023. 

Most of these securities mature annually over a 20-year period but in one or 
two instances, a longer period has been allowed while in a number of instances 
the maturity period is much shorter. 

Of the 145 projects transferred to the public bodies, 2° projects have been 
transferred upon substantial completion permitting beneficial use while last 
necessary steps to close the transaction are being taken. In such cases the 
transfer is made at an estimated cost which is subject to adjustment upon full 
completion and ascertainment of actual cost. Of these 22 projects so transferred, 
actual costs have since heen ascertained on 1 and it is in process of being 
finally closed out. Every effort is being made speedily to complete the other 21 
of these projects, to ascertain their actual cost, and to close them out. It is 
expected that the remaining actions on these 21 projects can be completed and 
the projects finally disposed of during the fiscal year 1960. 

The 27 projects not yet transferred are in Various stages of construction, 
Little construction progress has been made during the summer Of 1959 because 
of strikes by carpenters and plumbers in Alaska. Also, the nationwide steel 
Strike has delayed one project because of inability to obtain delivery of roof 
members. Summer-long inclement weather has made it impossible to work on 
two street projects and one dam project. This will throw a heavier burden 
than previously anticipated upon the Alaska staff during the construction season 
of calendar year 1960 and may even have the effect of throwing the completion 
of some projects over into the late summer or fall of calendar year 1961. 

These remaining projects range in cost as follows: Of the larger ones, four 
of them are estimated to cost $2,977,900, $2.696.000, $1,582,000, and $1,235,500, 
respectively. totaling $8,491.400 - four others are estimated to cost $605,000, 
$554,300, $554,000, and $512,000. respectively, a total] Of $2,225,300. Of the 
smaller ones, the cost of each of six others ranges from $250,000 to $500,000, 
totaling $2,343,600: and the costs of 12 others range from between $24,950 and 
$250,000 for a total of $1,602,100. 

Procedure in transferring projects is as follows: After Semifinal inspection, 
contractors are called upon to remedy any deficiencies, to complete any over- 
looked items revealed, and to instal] equipment. An estimated cost is then 
arrived at and the project is transferred to the applicant on that basis. Final 
inspection is then made as soon as practicable, actual costs are determined as 
early as possible thereafter, and the project is finally closed out. These de- 
Scribed operations are estimated to be completed on 12 of the -7 projects not yet 
transferred during the fisea] year 1960. The completion and the closing out of 
the other 15 projects will go over into fiscal year 1961. 

All the work is being pressed forward as rapidly as good construction practice 
Will permit. It must be recalled that in Alaska, because of ground conditions and 
Weather, performance seldom exceeds estimates and, on the contrary, extensions 
of estimates are frequently required because of these conditions. The availability 
of a lesser sum than Was requested for 1960 has made it necessary to reduce 
personnel more rapidly than anticipated. This, and the strikes and the weather, 
have delayed construction and so have delayed some of the work of finishing 
projects, ascertainment of final costs, transfer of projects, disposal of records, 
and so forth, and have thrown it into the fiscal year 1961. 
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STATUS OF REPAYMENT TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of required repayment to the 
Federal Government of 50 percent of the cost of the public works? 

Mr. Wireeter. As we transfer a project we take anything from a 
nominal to a large down payment and securities for the remainder. 
We have an arrangement with the Treausry Department whereby 
debts on the bonds that we take are collected by Treasur y as they fi all 
due. 

There have been no defaults. 

The payments are being made at the prescribed times both with 
interest and principal and we think that the thing will work out. Gen- 
erally, the time that we allow for repayment on ‘the bonds is 20 years. 
There have been a couple of instances where we have allowed 30 and 
some where we allowed less. Of course, there are instances where the 
total payment for the project was in cash. 

Mr. Kirwan. Looking at those figures here, you asked for $300,000 ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Wueever. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have 20 personnel and you are asking $231,700 
for personal services ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. We cut down, as I said, on the staff but it may be 
necessary, in this coming season, to hire temporary peer to inspect 
the projects as they are built, instead of keeping a ready staff as we 
have in the past to do it. We may hire some te meta people during 
that season. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think it will take $231,700 to carry your per- 
sonnel the year around as well as temporary employees? 


Mr. WueeE.erR. Yes, sir. 
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Vircin IstAnps CorPoRATION 
OPERATING FUND 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
Operating costs 


1959 actual 


i. Loan program: Administration - rennet $757 
2, Sugar program 

Production of sugar_.........-.-- ; ; 1, 614, 100 

Administration -_ - : 97, 283 
3. Power program: 

Production and distribution of power- ---- 926, 448 

Administration ; 43, 827 
4. Miscellaneous revenue-producing activities: 

Expense as 341, 666 

Administration -- b ana er 28, 866 
5. Non-revenue-producing activities " 126, 351 
6. Interest on borrowings. ....--- noaite 177, 393 


Total operating costs ‘ Seis 
7. Unfunded adjustments to total operating costs: 


Depreciation included above (—) . —334, 324 
Total operating costs, funded_.........-_- t 3, 022, 367 | 
Capital outlay: | 
1. Loan program: Loans acquired-.-..-.-- iecckees 6, 879 
2. Sugar program: 
a ee 32, 847 
Rauipment......... 3... a ‘ 421,813 
3. Power program: 
Plant and office equipment................-.... 512, 851 
Distribution lines__---- 184, 463 
8. Water distillation program: Structures and equip- 
No BS eri iontcicae a ir oh ee, piittscatsE bale teatid 
| - 
Total capital outlay........--.. ah 1, 158, 853 
Total program costs, funded-_-____- mane otis 4, 181, 220 
9. Relation of costs to obligations 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 
net (—).... ~ “ti ‘ 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 669, 873 | 
Total program (obligations) _................-} 4, 851, 093 
Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: 
Appropriation 
Contributions 130, 000 
Revolving fund 
Authorization to expend from public debt receipts 125, 000 | 
Revenue and receipts: 
Collection of loans- --- 21, 287 
Interest on loans_- 8, 323 | 
Sale of commodities 1, 694, 348 | 
Sale of power 919, 427 
Other receipts 369, 864 
Repayment of long-term accounts receivable 21, 564 | 
Total amounts becoming available_. 3, 289, 813 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Cash (operating fund). --- 384, 443 
Appropriation. - 913, 000 
Authorization to expend from public debt receipts 
Total amounts available_- 4, 587, 256 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Cash (operating fund Es 138, 837 
Appropriation 
Authorization to expend from public debt receipts 125, 000 
Financing applied to program a 4,851, 093 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will now turnto the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion, and that will finish the territories. 

How long is your statement, Mr. Bartlett? 

Summarize it, if you will, ‘and we will put the entire statement in 
the record. 


ee 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





timate 
OGtE Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity of meeting with this committee to present to you our justification for 
$700 funds for the operation of the Virgin Islands Corporation. Although the loss 
a of $238,347 for the fiscal year 1959 was less than half of the preceding year, the 
‘aa results were still disappointing, primarily due to the loss incurred and the opera- 
"] tional problems encountered in the power division, St. Thomas. 
903, 80 The power operations showed a loss for the first time since the Corporation 
47, 000 took over the facilities in 1952. An unprecedented growth in powerload resulted 
362, 800 in serious maintenance problems and resultant expense. Also, one engine was 
ie = severely damaged by lightning and another by carelessness. <A break in a diesel 
254" 7) fuel line occurred some 12 feet underground and was not discovered for a con- 
siderable period of time, resulting in a substantial loss of fuel oil. As a result, 
578, 90 the power operation on St. Thomas showed a loss of $120,071 instead of the 
369, 80 usual profit of about the same amount. 
~——— The sugar operation on St. Croix improved considerably over the previous year, 
208, 100 due primarily to more adequate and better distribution of rainfall. The yield 
‘Dt of sugarcane produced by the Corporation amounted to 32.42 tons per acre, as 
4, 000 compared to 14.64 tons the previous year. The Corporation purchased from 
15.000 private growers a total of 47,694 tons of sugarcane as compared to 25,548 tons in 
85, 000 1958. The sugar yield was 10.62, which is slightly above average, and the total 
: tons of sugar produced amounted to 12,119. <A total of 610,790 gallons of 
mie molasses was sold to local rum distillers and livestock producers at a price of 
10% cents per gallon. The prospects for the 1960 crop are not encouraging, due 
011, 700 to another period of inadequate rainfall. The total rainfall for the calendar 
915, 700 year 1959 was nearly 10 inches below normal and poorly distributed, and will 
=== result in a reduced sugar crop this year. 
124, 800 As indicated above, the power department experienced a fae year, and for 
the first time in its history showed a loss. The loss in the St. Thomas Division 
nos amounted to $120,071, while the St. Croix Division showed ; profit of $13,238 
443, 000 


Consumption of electricity on St. Thomas and St. John now exceeds a million 

567, 800 kilowatt-hours per month. The peakload in 1959 was 3,870 kilowatts, which was 
= in excess of available firm power. The peakload in St. Croix for 1959 was 2,440 
kilowatts, which was within 200 kilowatts of the firm powerload. The his- 

torical load growth on both islands has approached 15 to 20 percent per year 





691, 000 compounded, and there is every indication that it will continue to grow at the 
ea same rate or even faster. 

ae The water and soil conservation program was continued in cooperation with 
a= the Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Four 
849) 500 dams were constructed in St. Croix and three in St. Thomas and, in addition, 
148, 200 one dam was reworked. The total estimated holding capacity of the new dams 
eg constructed was nearly 7 million gallons. The Corporation is under continuous 
== pressure for the construction of more dams, and this program has proved of 
881, 764 tremendous value in alleviating the continual water shortage. 

04. 082 The land clearance program was terminated at the close of the last fiscal 
re year, and a total of 6,008 acres of land was cleared under this program. 

11, 700 The livestock program was continued in cooperation with the Federal Agri- 
775, 982 cultural Station of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The forestry program, being carried out in cooperation with the U.S. Forest 
Service, continued the planting of desirable forest species, particularly ma- 





235, 000 hogany, and the management of established timber areas. The sawmill contin- 
aloes ued to provide lumber for local woodworking industries. 
567, 800 The loan program of the Corporation was revised by the board of directors 





during the course of the year to exclude commercial or industrial loans. The 
availability of funds from private and Government sources has eliminated the 
need for the Corporation to continue this activity. Future loans will be con- 
fined to the production of sugarcane and livestock. The collection of out- 
Standing loans was satisfactory, and there were no delinquencies at the close 
of the year. 
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The Corporation continued to manage the Navy properties, located in St, 
Thomas, for the Secretary of the Interior. The income from the properties 
amounted to $270,281, which was an increase of some $20,000 over the previous 
year. The income derived from the properties was used for continued rehabili- 
tation and maintenance. 

Our budget request for 1961 is the largest in the history of the Corporation. 
Our activities and operations have expanded substantially during the past 5 
years, particularly with respect to the generation and distribution of electric 
power. The increase in power consumption has followed the trend of the tre- 
mendous economic growth in the Virgin Islands in recent years. The following 
table highlights the growth being experienced : 


1955 1958 


Bank deposits ; 000 $12, 571, 917 
Building permits 000 1, 500, 000 
Income tax collections 45, 000 1, 059, 000 | 


Imports 282 16, 255, 575 

Tourist expenditures_. , 750, 000 9, 174, 000 | 16, 070, 000 
Total tourists 16, 700 70, 200 132, 000 
2.650 54, 864 85, 800 
7 33 SH 
Cruise ship passengers ; 3, 124 18, 000 41, 144 


Total tourist airlift 


Cruise ships 7 


The last appropriation for capital expenditures by the Corporation was made 
by the Congress in the fiscal year 1954. Since that time no appropriations have 
been requested by the Corporation, except for the reimbursement for losses as 
provided for under the Virgin Islands Corporation Act. As a result of the great 
expansion which has occurred over the past 5 years, the Corporation finds itself 
in dire need of additional funds for capital improvements. This is particularly 
true in the case of the power activities where we provide an essential public 
service. 

The Virgin Islands Corporation is the sole producer and distributor of elec- 
trical power in the Virgin Islands. It has the responsibility of meeting the 
needs of the residents and visitors on the islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. John, Hassel Island, and Water Island. The rapid growth of the islands, and 
particularly the increased use of electricity, has severely taxed the available 
generating and distributing facilities presently available. If substantial im- 
provements and capital investments are not made in the power facilities within 
the very near future, it will become impossible to meet the needs of consumers. 
In meeting the needs of consumers the Corporation must, so far as it is able, be 
governed by the firm power it can produce. For efficient operation there must be 
sufficient firm power to meet anticipated peak loads. Conventionally, firm power 
is equivalent to the total capacity of all generators, less the capacity of the largest 
unit. When the new 2,500-kilowatt unit, now being installed, is placed on the 
line in St. Thomas, the Corporation will have facilities generating 6300 kilowatts, 
but only 4,300 kilowatts of firm power. In St. Croix the firm power is 2.626 kilo- 
watts. 

Recent surveys of the potential large power loads now under construction 
indicate that the load growth in St. Thomas may increase as much as 1,000 
kilowatts during the year. This includes only visible commitments and, in 
addition, there is considerable speculation with respect to new hotels and other 
projects which could increase this figure. Also, contributing to this increased 
consumption is the new and somewhat unexpected trend toward the use of 
air conditioners in business houses and residential units, Most hotels are now 
providing air conditioners in all of their rooms, whereas a year or two ago 
this was virtually unheard of. The use of electricity for cooking, and the use 
of electrical appliances has increased substantially. This development has 
changed the character of our power load, and the demand during the summer 
months is now practically as great as during the winter months. 

In order to meet the demand for power, it is not only necessary to install 
generating equipment, but there is also need for additional transmission and 
distribution facilities to take that power from the generating plant to the con- 
sumer. The installation of a generating unit would be comparatively useless 
unless it was accompanied by an increase of capacity in substations, distribu- 
tion systems, and transformers serving the ultimate consumer, Our request, 
therefore, includes funds for distribution, transformers, and similar facilities 
which are as badly needed as is generating equipment. 
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The justification for funds to be borrowed by the Virgin Islands Corporation 
for the construction of a salt water distillation plant on St. Thomas has been 
discussed with this committee on a previous occasion. I am sure you all 
appreciate that the critical shortage of water on St. Thomas has impeded its 
economic development and has resulted in the payment of extremely high costs 
by the Virgin Islands government for the barging of water from Puerto Rico. 

Public Law 85-913, September 2, 1958, amending the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion Act (68 Stat. 350) authorized the Corporation to construct and operate a 
salt water distillation plant in St. Thomas, V.I., and to borrow for this purpose 
from the Treasury of the United States, within such amounts up to $2 million, 
as may be approved in subsequent appropriation acts. A thorough study and 
uvestigation of salt water distillation processes and plants has been made. The 
project contemplated appears to be economically sound and feasible, based on 
obtainable information. The proposed plant will produce 250,000 gallons of 
potable water daily. According to the act, the plant investment must be amor- 
tized from revenues accruing from the sale of water produced over a period of 
“) years. The actual cost of operation, interest, and depreciation will be in- 
cluded in the rate established for the sale of water to the Virgin Islands govern- 
ment under a contract which provides for the purchase of the potable water pro- 
duced by Vicorp. It is expected that the cost of such water will be about $1.75 
yer thousand gallons. This is considerably less than the cost of barging water 
from Puerto Rico and will result in substantial savings to the Virgin Islands 
government. 

The Corporation has proceeded with funds already appropriated to undertake 
the architect-engineering services necessary for the development of this project. 
Bids have been received on the distillation unit equipment contingent upon 
the appropriation of funds. The bid invitations and specifications purposely 
lowed manufacturers of all types of commercial distillation equipment to bid 
competitively for furnishing the required unit. Invitations were sent to 70 
firms, 24 requested specifications, and 8 manufacturers submitted proposals. It 
is interesting to note that all proposals were based on the same fundamental 
process—distillation of sea water by flash distillation. The bids were reviewed 
by the architect-engineers employed by Vicorp and also by the office of saline 
water, who concurred completely with the architect-engineer’s selection of the 
low bid. If funds are made available for this project, it is estimated that the 
plant will be in operation in late 1961. 

The salt water distillation unit will utilize waste steam resulting from the 
operation of a steam turbine capable of generating 2,500 kilowatts of electricity. 
Funds for the related power facilities are requested in the amount of $1,240,000, 
and an additional million dollars is requested for the installation of a 2,500- 
kilowatt generating unit for St. Croix, and the expansion of distribution 
facilities on all islands. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent need for funds for power expansion 
if the Corporation is to continue to meet its obligation in providing a public 
utility needed for the economic growth of the Virgin Islands. If, for any reason 
in the wisdom of the committee, funds should be denied for the salt water dis- 
tiation plant, I must strongly urge that the full amount requested for the 
expansion of the power facilities be granted. However, the salt water distilla- 
tion project and the power operation can be readily and economically integrated, 
and this course of action is recommended. 


view of the fact that this was a request for a larger appropriation than 
we ever had before and I wanted the committee to be well aware of 
the need. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will read in the record just the same as if you 
read jt. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
greatly appreciate the opportunity of meeting with this committee 
(0 present to you our justification for funds for the operation of the 
Virgin Islands Corporation. 


Mr. Bartierr. I thought it needed to be lengthy, Mr. Chairman, in 
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LOSS IN POWER OPERATIONS 


Although the loss of $238,347 for fiscal year 1959 was less than 
half of the preceding | year, the results were still disappointing, pri- 
marily due to the loss incurred and the operational problems en- 
countered in the power division, St. Thomas. 

The power operations showed a loss for the first time since the 
Corporation took over the facilities in 1952. An unprecedented 
growth in powerload resulted in serious maintenance problems and 
resultant expense. Also, one engine was severely damaged by light- 
ning and another by carelessness. A break in a diesel fuel line oc- 
curred some 12 feet underground and was not discovered for a 
considerable period of time, resulting in a substantial loss of fuel 
oil. As a result, the power operation on St. Thomas showed a loss 
of $120,071 instead of the usual profit of about the same amount. 


SUGAR OPERATION 


The sugar operation on St. Croix improved considerably over the 
previous year, due primarily to more adequate and better distribution 
of rainfall. The yield of sugarcane produced by the Corporation 
amounted to 32.42 tons per acre, as compared to 14.64 tons the previous 
year. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL POWER 


I have a chart here which will clearly point out to you the power 
growth over the years since the Corporation took over in 1952. This 
growth represents the peakloads for each of the calendar years noted 
on the chart and, as you can see, the lower curve is for the island of 
St. Croix and the upper one for St. Thomas. We moved from 1,500 
kilowatts to this past Christmas when we generated 3,780 kilowatts. 

This red box [indicating] emphasizes the problems we have had 
with respect to the lack of firm per and by that I mean if our 
largest engine is down, we are unable to hold the powerload required. 

All during these periods where we have blocked in in red, indicates 
the areas where we do not have sufficient generating capacity or due to 
a unit being down with lightning and so forth. 

As the result, we had outages during these periods from time to 
time if we lost one of our engines. 

The request for funds at this time would move our firm power up 
to 4,300 with the installation of the 2,500-kilowatt engine contem- 
plated in connection with the salt water distillation. This is the new 
engine presently being installed and even with the new installation 
which we hope will be on the line shortly, we will still have a po- 
tential danger area through late 1960 and 1961 for lack of firm power 
or until such time as the salt water distillation plant comes along. 

In St. Croix during the Christmas load we exceeded our curve here 
by about 300 kilowatts. In other words, our curve was this one here 
[indicating | and we actually went up to this other point | indie ating]. 
[t is quite possible that this curve is going to take off at a much steeper 
rate than anticipated and this will necessitate additional generating 
power in St. Croix. This also has the potential of taking off in the 
same direction in view of the heavy demands which we have with 
respect to new housing and new hotels. 
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An interesting development has been the widespread use of air con- 
ditioning throughout the islands. Once one hotel started, they all 
put in air conditioning and our kilowatt load went up correspondingly 
and there has been a rapid i increase. 

It has also helped to level off the curve throughout the entire year. 

In other words, instead of having just peaks during the tourist 
season with the addition of these appliances, it has leveled off our 
curve throughout 12 months of the year. 

We are running at a greatly increased total capacity throughout 
the year. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 


The water and soil conservation programs were continued and the 
construction of new dams amounted to a total of seven with an esti- 
mated capacity of some 7 million gallons. 

This program continues to be of real value to the islands with 
respect to our water shortage. 

The other agricultural programs under the grant funds of $130,000 
for livestock, forestry, and so forth were continued. 

The loan program was changed somewhat during the course of the 
year by the board with respect to the type of loans we would consider 
and we are now combining our activities to agricultural loans inas- 
much as the need for industri: u and commerci: ul loans has been taken 
up by other Government agencies and the loca] banks. 

We hi ive continued to operate the Navy properties on St. Thomas 
for the Secretary of Interior. Income has gone up steadily over the 
years and we reached $281,000 during the past year. 


GROWTH OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 


On page + of my statement I have a table showing the highlights 
of the growth being experienced in the Virgin Islands from 1950 to 
1958 and how it has affected our power operations. 

For example, bank deposits in 1950 at $4 million have gone in 1958 
to 822 millon; building permits from $500,000 to $2.5 million; total 
tourists from 16,000 to 132.000; total tourist airlift, 12,000 to 85,000; 
and there are many others. 

Income tax collections have gone from $645,000 to $2,239,000. 

The corporation is the only producer and distributor of electrical 
power in the islands, and we have the responsibility of meeting this 
power heed not only for the local people but for the tourist industry. 
We have reached the point in our expansion program where we must 
have substantial funds in order to install new generating equipment, 
both on St. Croix and St. Thomas. 

Of course, generating equipment, is of no value to us unless we can 
distribute the power that is produced. 

We have requested funds for distribution facilities, lines, substa- 
tions, and so forth. 


SALT WATER DISTILLATION PLANT 


The major new projects we contemplate during the coming year, 
r the major project, is the installation of the salt water distillation 
si int which we have been discussing for some time and planning for. 
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I think all of you are fully aware of the critical shortage of water, 
particularly on the island of St. Thomas 

The Virgin Islands government barges many millions of gallons of 
water a year at a cost of $4.50 a thousand gallons. 

We estimate under the process of salt water distillation we will be 
able to produce potable water at a cost of $1.75 per thousand gallons, 

We have a contract with the Virgin Islands government to purchase 
250,000 gallons of water per day from the plant, plus a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment. 

As a part of the water distillation plant we will be able to install 
an additional 2,500 kilowatts of power. 

We are going to steam, which is more economical. The steam from 
a steam turbine is used to heat the distillation water and the two 
processes working together make a very economical setup. 

This is a request for a loan from the Treasury as has been author- 
ized by the Enabling Act. We already have undertaken the architect- 
engineering services and complied with the terms of the act with re- 
spect to submitting the contract to the Congress where it will remain 
for 45 days for consideration by the committees. 

Invitations were sent to some 70 firms and 8 manufacturers submit- 
ted proposals. It was interesting to note that all proposals were 
based on the same fundamental process, distallation of sea water by 
flash distillation. 

Although they had an opportunity to bid on any process, all of 
them bid on the same fundamental process of distilling sea water by 
flash distillation. 


The bids which we received were reviewed by our architect engineers 
and by the office of saline water and both were in complete agree- 
ment with the selection. 


NEED FOR POWER EXPANSION 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent need for funds for 
power expansion if the Corporation is to continue to meet its obligation 
in providing a public utility needed for the economic growth of the 
Virgin Islands. If, for any reason, in the wisdom of the committees, 
funds should be denied for the salt water distillation plant, I must 
strongly urge that the full amount requested for the expansion of the 
power facilities be granted. However, the salt water distillation 
project and the power operation can be readily and economically inte- 
erated, and this course of action is recommended. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did you say the Virgin Islands government con- 
tracted for? How much water? 

Mr. Bartrierr. The Virgin Islands government contracted for 
250,000 gallons per day. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 115 to 133 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Virgin Islands Corporation is responsible for the agricultural and eco- 
nomic development of the Virgin Islands. It operates in all three islands on a 
broad base of activities including the growing of sugarcane and production and 
sale of raw sugar, the generation and distribution of electric power, the improve- 
ment of agricultural programs through activity in the field of soil conservation, 
forestry, and livestock. Loan funds are also available for the development of 
agriculture. The Corporation manages a substantial number of Navy properties 
transferred to the Department of the Interior under a revocable permit, including 
an airport, housing facilities, hotels, and buildings for industry. 

The existing programs of the Corporation were conducted in a normal manner 
during the past year. The most important development in the field of new activ- 
ity was an appropriation of $125,000 for the engineering and design of a salt 
water distillation plant and related facilities. This appropriation will permit 
the project to proceed with proper planning. 

The expansion of the power program to meet the increasing need for additional 
firm power on the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix is the most 
important item for the budget year. It is also contemplated to install a salt 
water distillation plant on the island of St. Thomas. The lack of potable water 
at St. Thomas is a problem which must be solved before further economic 
development in the field of tourism can be achieved. The proposed salt water 
system will produce approximately 275,000 gallons of water per day and augment 
the power capacity with 2,500 kilowatts. It represents the only new budget 
program, 

Contributions, Virgin Islands Corporation 


Appropriation 1959__ ‘ : — o _ $130, 000 
Appropriation 1960 30, OOO 


! 

| 

i 
— 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1961 
Operating losses: 
To cover the balance of 1958 and the 1959 losses cucu. +56 060 
Net change, 1961 ees Ba eee ee _ ers 1561, OOO 


Budget estimate, 1961______- ‘ ios ii us 691, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Amount Estimate, Increase (+ 
Activity available, 1961 | or 
1960 decrease (— 
1. Operating losses $561, 000 +-$561, 000 
2. Programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing char- 
acte! $130, 000 130, 000 
Total ; 130, 000 691, 000 +561, 000 
1. Operating losses 
~ sie : = 
Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity | available, | 1961 or 
1960 | decrease (—) 
Operating losses on ‘ —_ $561, 000 | +$561, 000 


The estimate of $561,000 is an increase of that amount over the current year. 
During the fiscal year 1958 the Corporation sustained substantial losses of 
$538,681 in its sugar operations due to an unprecedented drought. In fiscal year 
1957 there was a profit of $215,544 which was retained and by which amount the 
1958 loss was reduced to $323,000. The net loss for fiscal year 1959 amounted 
to $238,347. It is essential to replenish operating capital for these losses in order 
to maintain a sound cash position. 











Subactivity 


(a2) Water and soil conservation 
(b) Forestry program - 


Total 
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2. Programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing character 


Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
available, 1960) 1961 | or de- 
| | crease (—) 





i 
$100, 000 
30, 000 | 
130, 000 130, 000 |__- 
| | | 


$100, 000 | 
30, 000 | 


(a) Water and soil conservation.—The estimate of $100,000 is the same as for 


1960. The funds requested will be used for the following purposes: 
Ca aera tie ince $80, 000 
Maintenance of pasture (special practices) _._.____.._-----------_--- 5, 000 
Promotion of other productive uses of land_._.....-......-.....-... 15, 000 
on pecan an hbo cagnicdnia ised aoc Ncainnns iceman pealaiaal 100, 000 


(b) Forestry program.—The estimate of $80,000 is the same as for 1960. 


The 


primary concern of the forestry program is the establishment of permanent forest 
cover on suitable land without encroaching upon the demands of other aspects 


of proper land use. 


The program covers planting of desirable forest species such 


as mahogany and teak, the management of established timber areas, and the 


utilization of forest products. 


temization of estimate 


Program and financing 
Total obligations (appropriation 

Obligations by objects 
11 Grants, 
(Total obligations 


Revolving fund, 


Appropriation, 1959 


Appropriation, 1960 


SUMMARY OF 


Revolving fund: 
Operating expenses te ee 
Minor capital improvements_- 
Expansion of power program _-_ 


Net change, 1961 


Budget estimate, 1961_ 


Analy 


Activity 


1. Operating expenses 
2. Minor capita) improvements. 
3. Power program 


Total 


Increase 
nate, +) or 
decrease (— 


Actual, 1959 Estin 





$130, 000 $130, 000 $691, 000 + $561, 000 


subsidies, and contributions 


641, 000 +561, 000 


130, 000 130. 000 


Virgin Islands Corporation 


INCREASES, 1961 


+$198, 000 
+100, 000 
+2, 240, 000 


—————————— 


» 53s, 000 


2, 538, 000 


sis by activities 
Amount Increase (+) 
availab Estimate,1961) or decrease 
OBN | 


$108, 000 +-$198, 000 

100, 000 -+-100, 000 
2, 240, OOO +2, 240, 000 
2, 538, 000 +9 538, 000 


-— a eS ee ee. a 


= en mm = £26 20h 


~ =e. =~ 


a —, 


to 
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», 000 
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561, 000 


761, 000 


198, 000 
100, 000 
240, 000 


538, 000 
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Increase in operating funds, $198,000.—The Corporation found itself short of 
operating funds near the close of the last fiscal year, and this problem will be 
critical during the present fiscal year. As the Corporation has grown, accounts 
receivable have increased substantially and now average about $250,000. In- 
vestment in inventory to maintain our operations has increased from approxi- 
mately $200,000 in 1949 to $800,000 in 1959. When the Corporation was char- 
tered in 1949 sugar production averaged less than 5,000 tons. The production 
in 1957 was nearly 15,000 tons, and all indications are that it will average at 
least 12,000 tons over the next 5 years. At the close of the sugar-grinding 
season the Corporation is carrying the complete investment in the growing, 
purchase, and production of the sugar on hand, estimated at not less than 
$1,500,000, and also there is an investment in the succeeding crop of nearly 
$150,000. This means that we have at least $1,500,000 frozen as a commodity 
inventory for a substantial period of the fiscal year. The installation of bulk 
sugar facilities in 1957 permitted us to store our entire sugar production and 
allowed subsequent disposal of our sugar at a higher price during the later 
months of the year. This price differential will average $4 to $6 per ton, and 
by withholding sales fo ra favorable market there can accrue to the Corporation 
a profit of fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars. During the past fiscal year, 
in order to have sufficient operating capital, it was necessary to sell one-half of 
our sugar crop against future delivery. The differential between this sale and 
the subsequent sale of the remainder of the crop was $4 per ton, or $24,000. 
The original authorization for operating capital in 1950 amounted to $875,000, 
which was increased in 1952 by $623,865, and in 1953 by $65,000, making a total 
of $1,563,865. In view of the substantial increase in accounts receivable, in- 
crease in inventories, and the change in the method of marketing our sugar, the 
Corporation requires available operating capital in an amount not less than $2 
million. The appropriation requested will help to improve this critical cash 
position. 

Minor capital improvements, $100,000.—The emergency expenditure for engine 
and mill replacement in 1959 exhausted all appropriated funds for our sugar 
operations. We must and do make from time to time minor capital improve 
ments such as the installation of motors, pumps, structures, and replacement of 
equipment. 

EHepansion of power program and increased distribution facilities, $2,240,000— 
The expansion of the power facilities will be an integral part of the proposed 
salt water distillation plant to be constructed on St. Thomas. All of the major 
manufacturers of salt water distillation equipment recommended that such 
equipment be operated in combination with a steam turbine power-generating 
unit in order to effect significant economies, both in the cost of power produced 
and the production of potable water from sea water. The purchase of the 
equipment and its manufacture together with the construction of the plant is 
so integrated that the use of these funds cannot be broken down as to a partial 
appropriation for 1 fiscal year with the balance to be appropriated at a sub- 
sequent time. 

The increase in power consumption in St. Thomas has been phenomenal and 
has grown on an average of better than 12 percent accumulative per year. The 
assurance of an adequate water supply will almost immediately result in the 
construction of additional hotel facilities which, in turn, will utilize more power, 
and the need for additional generating equipment will have to be met. On the 
basis of present consumption and engineering studies, it has been determined 
that the steam turbine generating unit will serve as the baseload and will be 
operated on an almost continual basis. 

During the past year there has been a serious shortage of firm power on St. 
Thomas due to the accelerated growth of the system and the inability to meet 
the increase with new generating facilities. The installation of an additional 
2900 kilowatts of power in connection with the salt water distillation project 
shonld provide firm power for the next 3 to 5 years, based on present growth 
predictions. The estimate of the program as outlined is based on the promise 
thet these facilities would be constructed in connection with the proposed salt 
water distillation plant. 

The funds requested for the power facilities at St. Thomas would be required 
regardless of whether or not the sea water distillation plant is approved in order 
to meet the expanding need. 
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The following statement shows the estimated cost of the power facilities to be 
installed in conjunction with the salt water distillation plant : 


(1) Site preparation ’ oy Ee S56, 00) 
(2) (a) Building ; : 17, 000 
(b) Power plant equipment _ a a sabres s 148, (00 
(c) Boiler plant_- : is 7S, 000 
(7d) Turbine plant ; , ras 297, 000 
(e) Power plant piping , E : S82, 000 
(f) Electrie facilities ‘ ens Be ecienaraie 87, 000 
(9g) Miscellaneous facilities 5 , : 77, OO) 
(i) Ocean freight ae : Ba alee 61, 000 
Fabrication, erection, including ocean freight of two 12,500-barrel 

steel tanks : : 34, 000 
Fabrication, erection, and ocean freight of 10-inch steel pipeline 

to Navy pier and off plot piping : 69, 000 
Purchase and installation of electric equipment required in diesel 

plant to connect to steam plant ; : men 10, 000 
(6) Export boxing ; ; : ; ae i a 15, 000 
(7) Contingency and escalation a LS are aes 137, 000 
(8) Engineering — a Fe ae Seca rae 72, 000 


» 
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The peakload on St. Croix is estimated at 3,000 kilowatts. Our present gen- 
erating capacity is 3,626 kilowatts, of which 2,700 kilowatts can be considered 
firm. In order to be assured firm power, and in anticipation of further growth, 
it will be necessary to install a 2,500 kilowatt engine in the St. Croix power 
plant early in the calendar year 1961. There has also been, and continues to be 
a substantial increase in the total number of power consumers as well as total 
power consumed, and in 1957 the Island of St. John was added to the St. 
Thomas system. New construction throughout the Virgin Islands means con- 
tinued capital investment in distribution facilities, particularly poles, lines, and 
transformers, and for operating capital. In connection with the recent installa- 
tion of a new 2,500 kilowatt diesel engine at St. Thomas, it is essential that re 
lated facilities such as switch gear fuel and water facilities and control panels 
be provided in order to utilize and coordinate the entire system. It is estimated 
that an appropriation of $1 million will be required to finance this expansion 
program which is essential to the economic growth of the Virgin Islands. 

The Federal Government must be prepared to make substantial investments in 
the power operations commensurate with the economic growth of the Islands. 
If such a policy is not to be followed then serious consideration should be given 
to disposal of the facilities to private industry. 


Loans to operating fund, Virgin Islands Corporation 


Appropriation, 1959___-_______- ; spon $125, 000 
Appropriation, 1960___~ 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1961 


Loans to operating fund: To construct a salt water distillation 
REE TAIN HUE re RRR I si eic s re er eateries 235, 000 
PRE MUON RON ee ucnies . , 235, 000 
sudget estimate, 1961______~ : 1, 235. 000 


Analysis by activities 
Amount | Increase (+) 
Activity | available, |Estimate, 1961) or decrease 
1960 | | (—) 


+$1, 235, 000 


I 


1. Construction of salt water distillation plant _...--| $1,235,000 


Total 1, 235, 000 +1, 235, 000 
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Construction of salt water distillation plant, St. Thomas, $1, 235,000.—Author- 
ity to borrow $1,235,000 from the Treasury of the United States is urgently 
requested to permit the Virgin Islands Corporation to proceed with the construc- 
tion of facilities for the distillation of 250,000 gallons of potable water per 
day for St. Thomas, V.I., as authorized by the Virgin Islands Corporation Act, 
as amended (Public Law 149, approved June 30, 1949). There is now available 
$125,000 which was authorized in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1959 (Public Law 86-30, approved May 20, 1959), for engineering and design 
of the facilities. 

The island of St. Thomas has suffered from a perenially deficient water supply, 
which has on occasion necessitated severe rationing of potable water. In re- 
cent years it has been necessary to barge supplementary water from Puerto Rico 
at a high cost, through assistance from the U.S. Navy, through purchase from 
private firms and by a Government-owned barge and tug. The water shortage 
on St. Thomas has delayed and impeded the expansion of the tourist industry, 
which offers the only promise of placing the island’s economy on a fully self-sus- 
taining basis. 

It is proposed, through the use of modern water-distillation methods, to pro- 
vide a permanent solution to the water problem on St. Thomas, using the borrow- 
ing authority of the Virgin Islands Corporation to provide an adequate potable 
water supply on a business basis. The Virgin Islands Government has con- 
tracted with the Corporation to purchase the water produced at a price which 
will include all costs of operation, depreciation, and interest on investment. 
The Virgin Islands Government will be responsible for the retail distribution 
of the water produced through their water system. Substantial savings will 
accrue to the Virgin Islands government based on present estimates of produc- 
tion costs by the sea water distillation process as compared to barging. The con- 
struction of these facilities should be started at the earliest possible date. All 
of the larger manufacturer of sea water distillation equipment have indicated 
that it will take a minimum of 12 months, and possibly as much as 18 to 24 
months, to manufacture and erect such a plant once the contract has been 
awarded. 

The expansion of tourist facilities in St. Thomas will be stymied until parties 
interested in hotel developments can be assured an adequate water supply. A 
considerable amount of preliminary planning has already gone into this proj- 
ect, and ence funds are assured the award of a final contract could be ac- 
complished rapidly. 

The proposed language which accompanies this estimate includes the provi- 
sion that no funds will be expended thereunder until the conditions set forth 
in section 3 of the act of September 2, 1958, have been complied with. 

The following statement shows the estimated cost of the construction pro- 
gram: 


(1) Site preparation, including removal of 5,000 cubie yards of rock $56, 000 

(2) (@) Balgwmie occ. ; as Sa e BS . 17. 000 

(b) Boiler plant wii Cai aan ea 78, 000 

(c) Distillation plant_ ee aig he at 5O4, OOO 

(¢@) Distiiietion plant pipifid...........<0c...c.- coat 127, 000 

(e) Miscellaneous facilities... ___ 77, 000 

(f) Electric facilities.__.......__-_- 2 ee 97, 000 

(Co). CCORE Fri tease ae 61, 000 
Fabrication, erection, including ocean freight of two 12,7 500-bar- 

rel steel tanks 34, 000 


Fabrication, erection, and ocean fre ight. of 10- ine h steel pipe line 
to Navy pier and offplot piping... _~~- a 3 85 000 
Export boxing.._.... j AS 15, 000 
Contingency and esc alation ceak ance 137, 000 
Engineering 72, 000 
Total cost of program ~ 1,360, 000 

Appropriated in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, (Pub- 
lic Law 86-30, May 20, 1959) 125, 000 


Estimate ___- si ects ee ce ci a a A a 1, 235, 000 


» ae 








ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Authority is requested to expend $17 





2,000 in the fiscal year 1961 for expenses 


incident to the operation of the Virgin Islands Corporation, broken down as 


follows: 
Administrative expenses by obje cts 


1959 actual 


Total number of permanent positions : 7 651 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions __- ‘i 185 
Average number of all employees 891 
Number of employees at end of year : 739 


Average salaries and grades: Grades established by the Board 

of Directors (Public Law 149, 81st Cong.); ungraded posi- 

tions, average salary : : , $1, 902 
01 Personal services: 


Permanent positicns $1, 170, 028 





Positions other than permanent 185, 840 
Payment above basic rates 32, 672 

Excess of annual leave earned over annual leave taken 8, 876 

Total personal services 1, 397, 416 

Deduct portion not chargeable to limitation 1, 275, 222 

Net personal services. 122, 194 

02 Travel 16, 835 
04 Communication services 3, 431 
06 Printing and reproduction 583 
07 Other contractual services 21, 991 
OS Supplies and materials 4, 671 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 028 
Total administrative expenses 170, 733 


1960 estimate 


595 
186 
781 
650 


$1, 926 


$1, 125, 500 


186, 000 | 


33, 000 
8, 500 


1, 353, 000 
1, 226, 000 


000 
500 
500 
800 
20, 000 
4, 000 
1, 200 





72, 000 


1961 estimate 


602 
188 
7% 
660 


$1, 935 





$1, 141, 900 
188, 000 

33, 000 

8, 500 


1, 371, 400 

1, 242, 400 
129, 000 
14, 700 
3, 300 
700 

20, 000 
3, 300 
1,00) 


172, 00) 
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Statistics for 1961 budget estimates 











| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
ef : | 
LOAN PROGRAM | 
’ 
Average loans outstanding for full year__..-....--.------ | $166, 460 | $156, 000 $142, 000 
REGED CGE LINO x ocd niudanwadn pacoweehuavanmanadas 5 5 5 
. ceeuadatedcs sadeseuanauadhwassnbwes hon wewaaid | $8, 323 $7, 800 $7, 100 
SUGAR PROGRAM | 
Growing and harvesting operations: | 
Acres harvested__......-- Mit ncktnncbadnseadaanbobe | 2,188.5 | 2, 121. 75 2, 200 
‘Tons harvested ._.-- Si Nr ice aca ee | 68, 753. 695 | 65, 000 66, 000 
ine MR Leak bencostansascewal 31.42 | 30. 64 30 
ONe OE WIR o sdk ict den ccdsdencboetindaomatuemd $7.54 | $7.90 $7.85 
Manufacturing operations: 
Purchased cane: | | 
INE oon cunicca seen aaa eaneenel 2, 024. 79 2, 700 | 2, 700 
TO OU. «occ nc bbahetdsissbeudaddres 47, 693. 870 55, 000 | 60, 000 
OU BOP BOB ine sen dmnen cb andann SAE ae ss 23. 55 20.37 | 22. 22 
Cost per ton- Jeuddaeewksbauwecawedadientdne ‘ $7.43 | $7.65 | $7.72 
Raw sugar production: | 
AN in CONN GINIEEE co win wtiaxcenncsccncens seeae 116, 447. 565 120, 000 126, 000 
Sugar yield_-_- ei bie Sled Baa ais 10. 62 11 ll 
Number of tons sugar, physical weight_...------ 12, 119. 174 13, 200 13, 860 
Profit (or loss (—)) per ton of sugar manufactured: 
Income: | 
RE ik so enti dina Dp dde Deb adind tx cakiblds dies $127. 44 $123. 00 $123. 00 
Molasses 5 in atin einen 5. 44 4. 54 4.55 
Subsidy payment (VICORP’s cane) __---.-.---- 6.93 6.11 | 5. 89 
ECG wou Wika beds ood ak ha en | 139. 81 133. 65 133. 44 
Expense: 
Production cost. - phic actbe biutes 104. 43 100.25 | 100. 72 
Shipping and selling expenses, sugar............-- 12. 79 12.60 | 12. 57 
Administrative, interest, and other allocated ex- 
DOR hcbabecdncidantduasdbadetadeieiinadk eb dh ee 33. 37 31. 52 30. 97 
Total ee 150. 59 144. 37 144. 26 
THOU DPORE (OF 1008 64)) 5. . ci ccenanscdcedeccetencs —10. 78 —10. 72 —10. 82 
POWER PROGRAM 
Generating capacity (kilowatts) ._................--.-- 7, 230 10, 695 13, 195 
Miles of distribution Hnes.......................-- i | 488. 28 513 538 
Number of consumers. ae a ; 8, 848 9, 200 9, 600 
kilowatt-hours sold ; Satta catacind . 21, 660, 996 26, 200, 000 29, 000, 000 
Average kilowatt-hours per consumer-_--.........-.-.--- 2, 448 2, 348 3, 021 
Profit (or loss (—)) per kilowatt-hour (cents): 
Income . Se 4.24 3. 97 3. 96 
Expense 74 3. 72 3. 61 
et RGRt Cor That (= )) oe cde ccescc cece ie, 25 35 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO CORPORATION 


Mr. Kirwan. $691,000 is requested for the Federal contribution to 
the Corporation, an increase of $561,000 to cover 1958 and 1959 losses. 
What causes these losses ? 

Mr. Barruerr. The loss in 1958 was primarily due to the severe 
drought we had the previous calendar year when our sugar produc- 
tion dropped to less than 15 tons to the acre. In order to break even 
on our sugar crop we estimate that we must have at least 25 tons to 
the acre. We had a very bad year which brought about losses of 
something over $500,000 and we applied against that the profit of the 
previous year. 

As I said in my statement, the losses in the past year amounted to 
$238,006 and were primarily in the field of power and in the field of 
sugar processing. 
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SUGAR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. How much sugar did you raise / 

Mr. Barruerr. 12,119 tons. 

Mr. Kirwan. Hlow much are you allowed to sell before you go into 
the open market / 

Mr. Barrierr. 16,000 tons. 

Mr. Kirwan. You did not get up to the quota / 

Mr, Barruerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. As 1 understand it, some years ago your predecessor 
told me they were going to raise 25,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Barruerr. I think he had hopes that this would be the case. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why they got that money from this committee, 
They never accomplished that, raising 25,000 tons. Anyway, they 
made a good job of presenting it to the committee. 

The budget proposes a new appropriation of $198,000 to increase 
the operating capital of the Corporation to $2 million. Why is this 
necessary ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. In the past 3 years we have changed our method of 
marketing sugar to get in line with what is being done the world over 
and what has been done for many years in Hawaii and Puerto Rico in 
handling sugar in bulk rather than 250-pound sacks. 

By this method we are able to store in the warehouses our entire 
crop -_ take advant: ive of selling ata higher price throughout the 
fall of the year, September, October, and November. 

We may gain as much as # to $5 a ton on the average, by holding 
it in the warehouse for a period of a few months after manufacture. 


POWER AND WATER FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. A total appropriation of $3,475,000 is requested con- 
sisting of $2,240,000 for new power facilities on St. Thomas and St. 
Croix and a loan of $1,235,000 for a salt water distillation plant on 

Thomas. If the committee grants that full amount, how are your 
hopes going to be on that ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. On the power situation ? 

Mr. Kirwan. And the water. What if we grant the full amount? 

Mr. Barrierr. It will take care of immediate needs. 

I showed you on the chart 

Mr. Kirwan. You showed us that, ves. 

Mr. Bartietr. It puts us in the position of having firm power 
through 1962 

Mr. Kirwan. Are your hopes going to be as high on this agricul- 
tural end of it as they were when they were going to raise 25,000 tons 
of sugar? 

Mr. Barrierr. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. We improved the sugar mill where we could grind 
that much tonnage but we did not hit the market level. 


LAND VALUES 


Mr. Barrierr. Part of that has been due to the improve ment in the 
economy. Land values have gone up because of tourism and because 
of the land bei ing taken out of agriculture. 
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Mr. Kirwan. What took the land value up was when the committee 
insisted that they build schools instead of wasting the money. They 
did not intend to do that until we went down there and insisted. We 
found they were meeting in a school that the Government built in 1790 
and I think the hospital was built prior to that. They had no hopes 
of building a hospital or a school but the moment that was constructed, 
land values went up. Settlers then had a place to send their children 
toa good school, and adequate facilities if they needed hospitalization. 
That is what increased the land values. 

The same is true in the Virgin Islands as in New York. 

Mr. Barrierr. That certainly has been a tremendous boost, 


REPAYMENT OF POWER FACILITIES 


power facilities be repaid? That gets back to high hopes. 

Mr. Bart err. It will be paid back over a period of 20 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not up to the 40-year bracket 

Mr. Bartierr. No, sir. We expect to amortize it over a period of 
20 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good. 


Mr. Kirwan. When will this new appropriation of $2,240,000 for 


SALINE WATER PLANT 


Explain the terms of the contract with the Virgin Islands govern- 
ment to purchase the water. 

Mr. Barrierr. The contract calls for the purchase of the water at 
cost and that includes interest and depreciation on the money, plus all 
operating costs, plus a reasonable return on the investment. 

We have estimated that at $1.75 per thousand gallons. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will they pay the Government on this loan / 

Mr. Bartrierr. That will start immediately as soon as we start 
selling the water and the funds will be returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Kirwan. What type of bids have been received for the con- 
struction of the distillation unit ? 

Mr. Bartrierr. We have received eight bids all based on a flash dis- 
tillation type of unit and all of the major manufacturers bid on the 
same equipment and the lowest bid was from the Clever-Brooks Spe- 
cial Products Co., Waukasha, Wis. 

Mr. Kirwan. The low bids were from this country ? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is correct, even considering the Buy-American 
Act. We had two foreign bids. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Krrwan. On the record. In the request $504,000 is included 
for the distillation plant. How does this compare with the bids / 

Mr. Barrierr. The bid was $274,000, I believe. That is just for 
the unit itself. 

That does not include the installation costs and accessories, piping, 
and so forth. That is just for the installation itself. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing all right on the low bid, then? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing very, very good. 





Mr. Barrierr. We will undoubtedly need extra funds for the in- 
stallation. 
AMERICAN SAMOA 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Magnuson. Governor Coleman, the budget includes a $77,000 
increase which you said is for home leave for officers in your office. 

Governor CoLeMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. And for administrative expenses of your office? 

Governor CoLeMaN. Yes, sir; as well as to purchase additional fuel 
for our powerplant and to establish a much needed retirement plan 
and workmen’s compensation plan. 

Mr. Magnuson. How much of this increase is for home leave? 

Governor CoLteMaNn. I think it is $14,475. 

Mr. Macnuson. Is this something new? 

Governor CoLtemMan. No, sir; every 2 years some are entitled to 
home leave, some are not. 

Mr. Macnuson. Why do you require an increase if you have al- 
ways had it? Do you have more people to send home? 

Governor CotemaNn. Last year there was a reduction, since no one 
in the Governor’s office was entitled to home leave. 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE Pactric IsuANDS 
PAYMENT OF LAND CLAIMS 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Nucker, what kind of land is this that you are 
dickering over at $500 an acre? 

Mr. Nucker. Originally it was coconut land; and by that I mean 
containing primarily coconut trees, some breadfruit trees, very little 
of it arable or tilled land as we think of it here in the U nited States. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is this a going price for the land there? 

Mr. Nucker. There is no going price for land in the trust territory. 
This is what compounds our > problem. 

Land has not been sold in the past by Micronesians to Micronesians 
for dollars. They exchange land for land. Americans did not buy 
land. The Japanese acquired land and paid predetermined amounts 
so that there is no actual going price. Our $500 an acre, Mr. Con- 
gressman, was based upon the fact that settlements were made in Truk 
where we had a land board consisting of Micronesians, and we received 
from them an estimate of what they thought land should bring. 

We made settlements in Ponape. We made settlements throughout 
the trust territory, and from that we developed a price which is better 
than was asked or paid heretofore in land settlement claims. We 
also had as a starting point, or comparison point, settlements for land 
in Guam which was decided upon by a jury composed essentially of 
Guamanians. 

In no instance have any of those eo ious settlements supported a 
price as high as our $500 offer, and this is what causes me to think 
that $500 is more than 5 Sah 

Mr. Magnuson. That is the way it seems to me. 
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It seems to me that $500 an acre is a very generous offer. Did you 

say this was nonarable land ¢ 

‘Mr. Nucxer. It is in the sense we know land in the States. It is 
not arable in the sense you plant farm produce. Some of the land 
would grow taro, which 1s a local subsistence crop. The land involved 
in the island of Kwajalein and Ebye is essentially tree crop land. In 
the past it had a history of approximately three-quarters of a ton of 
copra a year. 

It is true that the Micronesians eat the coconut and breadfruit but 
there is not a market value you can place on the land the same as you 

can on land growing so many bushels of wheat or corn or any given 
produet a year. 

Land is not volcanic in this area. It is the coral, atoll type of land, 
very porous. 

Mr. Maenvson. Can you not figure what three-quarters of a ton 
of copra is worth ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes, sir. We did that and at the price of copra aver- 
aged over the years, $75 would be a high price for three-quarters of 
a ton of copra; $100 a ton would be a high price. 

The people who made this copra, in the main, now are working for 
the Navy installation on Kwajalein or have other lands or are work- 
ing for the Government. There has not been suffering in the sense 
that people not without land have had no way to live. 

We, in the staff, in trying to reason this problem out along the lines 
you suggested, dev eloped the thinking that 50 percent of the value of 
the copra normally produced would represent the value of the goods 
and the balance represents the value of the labor. 

The land on this basis would have had, at the time of acquisition, a 
production value of $25 to $35 an acre. 

Mr. Maenuson. It sound more like it. The ones that are giving 
you trouble are the ones who have hired some attorneys? 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Magnuson. Are they local attorneys? 

Mr. Nucxer. One of them is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


LIMIT OF $500 PER ACRE 


Mr. Jensen. While we are on that subject, I want to say that, along 
with the rest of the committee, I feel we have leaned over backw ard 
to support you, Commissioner, in this land matter. 

There has been no appraisal made by a court or an appraisal board 
that is more than $500 an acre. Is that right ? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You mentioned the Guam appraisal. What was that? 

Mr. Nucker. That ranged from a low of around $70 an acre to a 
high for the average of large acreages of $150 to $250 an acre. 

Mr. Jensen. I will tell you exactly how I am going to act from now 
on relative to this matter. I will never again, after this year, sup- 
port you for $500 an acre. I will not go even anywhere near it, as far 
as I am cone erned personally. I am getting pretty sick and tired of 
those attorneys who are trying to settle this land problem on the basis 
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of what they can get and not at all on the basis of what the land is 
worth. As representatives of the taxpayers of America, we members 
of this committee just cannot go on with this kind of business. 

I am saying right now that this is the last time I am going to sup- 
port you, Mr. Nucke sr, on the basis of $500 an acre. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Magnuson. 

Mr. Magnuson. As I have already said, it seems an unreasonable 
price to me. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Macneuson. What is good Iowa farmland worth, Ben 4 

Mr. Jensen. You can buy a good farm out in Iowa, the best, for 
$250 an acre. 

Mr. Macnvson. I am from farm country, too, and $500 an acre 
would be a terriffic price for the best farmland in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

How firmly are you committed toa price of $500, Mr. Commissioner! 

Mr. Nucker. I have made that offer to them. They have rejected 
it. Interior and this committee last year approved the $500, which 
is known to the Micronesians. I have never totally withdrawn the 
offer. We have been dealing with the attorney. We are in a position 
where we could withdraw the offer. I would firmly recommend 
against it. 

Mr. Macnvson. The money is available to pay that price, is it? 

Mr. Necker. For this land, yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Maybe it would strengthen your hand if we took 
away about half that money. 

Mr. Nucxer. I would hate to see that happen, sir. These people 
are victims of the war. In my opinion, the U.S. Government should 
have settled this claim 15 years ago, 10 years ago at least. The peo- 
ple have been without the land. The U.S. Government has used the 
land. It may be that, having been there 5 years, I have become too 
closely associated with the Micronesians and what I consider their 
best interests and what I consider equity to them. I would dislike 
at this time to have to reduce the offer. I cannot argue but that a 
eee offer might produce a more realistic and true value of the 
land, but in the meantime 16 years have rolled around, and there has 
been appreciation of land v alues and there has been a need for settling 
this during those years. 

Mr. Maenuson. What are they going to do with this land when 
they get it back—go back to growing copra at $75 a year ? 

Mr. Necker. This is the peculiar part of the answer. It will be 
years before—— 

Mr. Macnuson. The trees are gone, I take it. 

Mr. Nucxer. The trees are gone, and Kwajalein is covered with 
concrete and Navy facilities. The Micronesians just couldn’t seratch 
a living out of that place, believe me. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. It is a rock. 

Mr. Maenvson. This is not the restoration of crop land. It is pay- 
ment of damages, actually. 

Mr. Nucker. It is payment for land taken by the U.S. Government 
after the last war. 

Mr. Magnuson. How many acres are involved in this $500 offer / 
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Mr. Nucker. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 600 acres. 
think it is 6382. I could provide the exact figure. 

Mr. Macnvuson. That is close enough. 

It is a very interesting situation. 


ALAskA Pusiic Works 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


There is one question of Mr. Wheeler. You asked for the reap- 
propriation of $800,000 balance for Alaska public works. 

Mr. Wuerer. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. And I notice Mr. Lausi’s statement says the au- 
thorization expired June 30, 1959. What is the implication of this? 

Mr. Wueever. The authorization to make obligations, to enter into 
obligations expired on June 30, 1959. All our contracts were let be- 
fore that date or on that date. Consequently, we have obligations 
incurred which we now have to liquidate. In other words, we enter 
into a contract to pay for the construction of a building. The build- 
ing is constructed over a period of a year and a half. But the obliga- 
tion having been incurred before June 30, 1959, that is still in accord- 
ance with the act. 

Mr. Magnuson. I see. I wanted to be sure that no further con- 
gressional authorization for the spending of the money is asked. 

Mr. Wueecer. Only an authorization, 

Mr. Magnuson. From the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Wueeter. To expend $300,000 in 1961 for administration out 
of money already appropriated. 


VireGin ISLANDS CorRPORATION 


LOSSES 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Bartlett, I notice in talking about your power 
problem you said one engine was severely dam: ged by lightning and 
another by carelessness. “What do you mean by “engine” ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Diesel engines. We have five diesel- powered engines. 
They are all diesel engines. 

Mr. Magnuson. What kind of carelessness ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Overhaul, and not putting oil in. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is quite a serious mistake. Do you have 
competent maintenance men / 

Mr. Barrierr. We have replaced some and found new ones in place 
of the ones we had. We have brought in two new managers within 
the past 6 months to try to straighten the situation out. 

Mr. Macxvson. What did that bit of carelessness cost% Did 
wreck the engine ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, it had to be returned to the United States for 
«complete overhaul. It ran to almost $40,000 just for repairs, with 
transportation on top of that. 








ORO 
SALT WATER DISTILLATION PLANT 


Mr. Macxvson. I was interested in your plans for a salt water 
distillation plant. We were talking yesterday with the Office of 
Saline Water about their projected demonstration plants. You are 
going to sell to the government of the Virgin Islands, and at a price 
of $1.75 a thousand ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, at cost. It may be less than that. 

Mr. Macnvuson. Is that an estimated price ? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is the estimate by the architect-engineers, 

Mr. Macnvuson. Will this amortize the loan, also ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnvuson. But no profit. 

Mr. Barrterr. A reasonable return, 2 or 3 percent on the invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Maenvson. I suppose the figures would be higher in the Virgin 
Islands, but the Office of Saline Water estimated they could produce 
potable water for a dollar a thousand gallons. What part of this 
estimated $1.75 do they figure is cost, do you know ? 

Mr. Barrietr. No, sir, 1] would not know. Of course, there is a con- 
siderable difference in fuel costs. I suspect our fuel costs would run 
at least 50 percent higher in the islands than their fuel costs. 

Mr. Magnuson. What would the fuel be ? 

Mr. Bartietr. Our fuel runs about 9.3 cents per gallon, I think, 
that was the last bid, for fuel oil of that type, whereas here it is 4 to 
cents for bunker C fuel oil. 

Mr. Macnuson. I notice you said with respect to both the power 
facilities and, I think, the water distillation facilities, your plans here 
will take care of you through 1962. 

Mr. Barttetr. That is correct, unless there is a sharp increase in 
consumption, which at least our present surveys would not indicate. 
We expect several new hotels, new housing developments, and a gen- 
eral, overall increase. We have acounted for these. 


FUTURE NEED FOR POWER AND WATER 


Mr. Macnuson. Are you assuming a need for additional expansion 
of both these facilities in a couple of years ? 

Mr. Barriert. I think perhaps it will be quite necessary in another 
2 years not only to increase power but also to increase water. I am 
sure our water consumption will pick up considerably once water 1s 
available to the people. 

Mr. Maanvuson. Is it economical to do it piecemeal ? 

Mr. Barrierr. The architect engineering has been developed in 
such a way that a new salt water unit or an additional salt water 
unit of the same capacity could be added without additional boiler 
capacity or power turbines, and vice versa, we could put in another 
turbine alone if it was found necessary, utilizing the same boiler ca- 
pacity that we are now putting in. We have contemplated this in the 
development of our plans, and also we are leaving space to set them 10 
properly. 

Mr. Maenuson. I am glad to hear that. It certainly makes sense to 
leave room for additional expansion. 

Mr. Bartierr. We have allowed for double expansion in both areas. 
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Mr. Macnuson. Which undoubtedly will come. I have no knowl- 
edge of how soon, but it is bound to come. 

Your power is all steam generated ? 

Mr. Bartietr. No, it is all diesel now. This will be our first steam 


generat 10n. 


Mr. Magnuson. This is to be a steam installation ? 

Mr. Barrierr. This is to be a steam installation. Mr. Edwards 
just mentioned the fact that one reason we have moved as we have 
with our planning is the possibility of breakthrough in saline water 
conversion, and we do not want to have too many eggs in one basket. 

Mr. Macnuson. You should not commit yourselves too deeply on 
the water proposition. 

Mr. Barrierr. Not until we know the developments from the ex- 
perimental plants. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Denton. I am having some difficulty with the figures on Samoa. 
ast year you had an appropriation of $1,708,700, and this year you 
are asking for an appropriation of $1,771,800, which is an increase 
of $63,100. 

Governor CoLEMAN. That is right. 


PURPOSE OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Denton. That $63,100 is for construction of this jet runway 
and airport ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Not entirely. This is a net increase of overall 
funds under grants. 

Mr. Denron. What is this increase of $63,100 for construction ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. That $63,100 net increase is for maintenance 
and operation. The net increase is reflected in construction costs and 
in the purchasing of extra fuel for our powerplant as well as the 
establishment of a retirement plan and workmen’s compensation 
program. 

Mr. Denon. Is that no under construction ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. It is an increase in cost for maintenance and 
operation of the government for the extra fuel to supply the power- 
plant as well as for the establishment of a retirement plan and the 
workmen’s compensation program for the government. 

Mr. Denon. How much of that is paid for by local residents, and 
how much by our Government ? 

_ Governor CotemMan. The total local revenue is estimated to be 
§850,000. This $63,100 would be the total figure constituting an over- 
all net increase. There will not be any local contribution. 

Mr. Denton. No local contribution on that. 


Trust Trerrrrory oF THE Paciric ISLANDS 
Let me ask the Commissioner of the Trust Territories, if I have 


this right? Your appropriation last year was $5,225,000. Is that 
right ? 
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Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir, Last year our appropriation request was 
$5,225,000 in total. This year it is precisely the same, sir. 


REDUCTION IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. You had an item of $75,000 for construction in last 
year’s appropriation which is not in this year’s 

Mr. Nucker. That is correct. That is new construction. What 
we are doing this year is asking for $75,000 less for new construction, 

Mr. Denon. And where did that other $75,000 go? 

Mr. Nucker. You mean that which we used last vear / 

Mr. Denron. Yes. 

Mr. Nucker. This would be difficult to answer, because last year’s 
program covered the building ot new schools, hospitals, warehouses, 
and this year we are asking for money for essentially the same pur- 
poses, the building of a new plant to replace old, inadequate strue- 
tures. This year we are just asking for $75,000 less than last year. 
This is not operation and maintenance money. 

Mr. Denron. I appreciate that, but your appropriation is the same 
for both years. You ask $75,000 less for construction this year, 
Where does that $75,000 go this year? 


REVENUES 


Mr. NucKER. That essentially Was reduced because we estimated 
uur revenues to be at least $100,000 less in 1961 than in 1960. In order 
to maintain the same level of health, education, and agricultural pro- 
crams, we reduced our construction request, which is a part of the 
BO.229. 000, by $75,000 in order to cover the difference in local revenues. 

Mr. Denron. Why do you estimate your revenues will drop $100, 
OOO this vear? 

Mr. Nucker. Because we seriously overestimated those revenues for 
1959 and 1960. me 1960 we estimated our local revenues would be 
$1.500,000. The indication as of the end of December of this cur- 
rent 1960 fiscal oo is that we will not collect more than $1,300,000. 

Mr. Denrox. How much difference is that ? 

Mr. Necker. $200,000 less than we estimated. So next year we 
are estimating $100,000 more than we expect to collect this year in 
etual collections. 

SETTLEMENT OF LAND CLAIMS 


Mr. Denron. You were talking about that land and you said ap 
praisers were appointe «d. Is there any court proceeding of any kind 
Uv w “ h these appraisers were appointed / ¢ 

Mr. Nuekxer. Appraisers were not appointed for the land in ques- 
tion. In the Truk district we have a land advisory board. Micro- 
Hesians were selected and appointed to that land advisory board to 
set values on land in Truk, which is another district. I mentioned 
the fact that in Guam prices have been established by the courts for 
land in Guam, where they have in the court system a jury, a jury 
made up of Guamanians, arriving at a price for land in Guam. We 
have not had this specific land appraised. 
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INTEREST ON CLAIMS 


Mr. Denron. I just got through with a condemnation matter before 
I came back here. The law is pretty clear that you are entitled to 
interest from the time the land was taken. You said this land was 
taken 16 years ago. At 6 percent, that would be practically 100 per- 
cent. Weare really offering them $250 an acre. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That would be pretty good farm land in our part of 
the country to be worth $250 an acre. 

Mr. Nucker. Mr. Congressman, this is why, in direct response to 
the question raised earlier, I feel strongly that I should be allowed 
to continue with the $500 offer, because we have been there 16 years, 
and there is a certain amount of interest involved. If the land claims 
originally had been settled back 15 or 16 years ago, it would have 
been settled on the basis of possibly $100 or $150 an acre. 

Mr. Denrvon. I think there is no doubt about it in law that they 
are entitled to interest from the time the land was taken. 

Mr. Nucker. In setting a price of $500, we are recognizing a value 
at the time of taking of $250 or less. 

(Off the record.) 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Denron. What kind of courts do you have out there? Are 
they native ¢ 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir. We have our own judicial system which is 
separate from the executive. We have a chief justice and an associate 
justice, men learned in the law, Americans. 

Mr. Denron. You have regular territorial judges appointed by 
the President / 

Mr. Nvucxer. They are appointed by the Secretary. 

Mr. Denron. By the Secretary of the Interior / 

Mr. Necker. Yes. They report to the Solicitor. They do not 
report to me. 


VirGin Istanps Corporation 
COST OF POWER AND WATER DISTILLATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Denron. Just one last question. IT am having trouble with 
your figures, too. About how much is the cost of constructing this 
powerplant and how much is the cost of constructing the water 
demonstration plant / | 

Mr. Barriterr. The salt water plant is $1,235,000, plus $125,000 for 
engineering services: and $1,240,000 for the powerplant. 

Mr. Denton. I assume you are going to use this water for irrigation 
purposes, too. , | | 

Mr. Barrterr. No, sit 

Mir. Denton. Just. for drinking ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Just for drinking, strictly for potable water. 
Mr. Magnuson. Household use. 

Mr. Birrterr. Household use entirely. 

Mr. Denron. What do they do about irrigating their fields? 
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Mr. Barrierr. If we could irrigate our fields we could grow beau- 
tiful crops, but we do not have suflicient water to even consider irti- 

gation. We can only consider irrigation on very small, limited acre- 
age for vegetables, minor c rops, and that sort of thing. 

“Mr, Denon. C an you raise sugarcane without any water through- 
out. the territories ? 

Mr. Birrrerr. We are operating a marginal operation. For good 
production, sugarcane needs at least 50 to 60 inc nee of rain. Our 
average rainfall is about 45 inches. When we have a drought such 
as we had in 1957, when it dropped. down to 21 to 99 inches, our pro- 
duction drops almost 50 percent. The yield dropped from 52 to 14 
tons per acre with a drop in rainfall from an average of 40 to 20 inches, 

Mr. Denton. How large a community will this waterplant supply?! 

Mr. Bartrrerr. It will ‘supply the island of St. Thomas, which has 
a population of 14,000 to 15,000 people. 

Mr. Denon. I think that is all. 


VALUE OF LAND ON ST. THOMAS 


Mr. Kirwan. Let me ask one question before you take over, Mr. 
Jensen. 

What is the real estate value of half an acre of land down in St. 
Thomas? 

Mr. Bartierr. That depends a good deal on the location, but I 
would say an average would be $1,000 an acre. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you could have brought it for $50 an acre 
before the hospital and school were built. I know when we were 
down there I saw an ad in the paper which ran for weeks, 300 acres 
for sale over in St. Croix for something like $16,000 or $25,000. 
Later, after we built the hospital and school, I understand 100 acres 
of this sold for $350,000. So you know the Virgin Islands soon had 
better become self-sustaining, for there is a limit to the funds the 
Federal Government can provide for powerplants, et cetera. 

(Off the record. ) 

AMERICAN SAMOA 


CANNING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Coleman, what is your canning factory doing! 
Is it making money ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How many people do you have employed there? 

Governor Coteman. We are employing between 400 and 450. 

Mr. Jensen. Good. You can tuna mostly, do you not? 

Governor CotemMan. That is right, tuna only. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You have that many people employed in both the 
catching of the fish and the canning of the fish ? 


FISHING PROGRAM 


Governor CoLeMan. Just in the canning. Weare starting a fishing 
program. Our people do not catch the fish. The Japanese do. 

Mr. JENSEN. You buy the fish from the fishermen ¢ 

Governor CoLEMAN. That is right. The cannery buys the fish from 
the fishermen. 
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Mr. Jensen. Are the Japanese fishing in your territory ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. That is right. 

Mr. JenseN. What are you doing about it ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. We would like to take over the fishing from 
the Japanese, because they are the ones who are selling the fish to 
our cannery. Our plan is to start a training program for fishermen, 
so we can eventually take over. 

Mr. Jensen. That is exactly what I was getting at. 

You are paying them a pretty nice piece of money every year for 
fish, are you not ¢ 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Jensen. You have the greatest tuna fishing area in the world, 
I understand, Yet we do not do any of the fishing. We leave that 
to the Japanese. 

You say you are looking into getting a fishing industry in opera- 
tian ¢ 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir. We have started a training pro- 
gram. We have a nucleus of experienced fishermen, using the long- 
line method that the Japanese use. We are now negotiating for a 
fishing vessel. We hope that in the next 3 months we will have a 
fishing vessel as a start, eventually to get into the business. 

Mr. Jensen. I would say that you are doing the right thing, for I 
am told there are more pounds of tunafish in the islands area than 
there are cattle and hogs, chickens, and sheep in the State of Iowa, 
and they are there for free. All you have to do is catch them. You 
do not have to feed them or anything. You just go out there and 
catch them and bring them in and put them im the can. That is 
wonderful farming. These farmers of the sea have quite a soft deal. 
They do not have to plow or to plant. All they do is reap. That is 
wonderful farming business, believe you me. All they do is farm the 
sea and reap the sea. There we have the greatest tuna fishing area in 
the world, and we do not reap the harvest. I hope you really get into 
that business. 

(Off the record.) 


HIGH SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Jensen. Do you have a high school in American Samoa? 
Governor CoreMAN. Yes, sir, we havea high school, one high school. 

There is another high school coming up, being built by the Mormons. 
It will be very helpful and a major contribution to our educational 
program. ‘That school will be open in September of 1960. 

Mr. Jensen. Do your children take to education? Do they like to 
go to school ? 

Governor CoLEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Very few children like to go to school, I know, but any- 
way they aspire to a good education, do they ? 

(rovernor CoLEMAN. They certainly do. 

Mr. Jensen. That is wonderful. That is one possession of the 
U.S.A. that I have never visited, and I hope some day, Governor, I 
tan come down and visit you folks, because I have been told by others 
who have visited there that you have a fine people. If you are an ex- 
ample of it, they must be a wonderful people. 

Governor CoreMAN. We would be honored to receive you. 


50434—60—pt. 1-19 
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Trust Trerrrrory OF THE Paciric IsLANDs 
PAYMENT OF LAND CLAIMS 


Mr. Jensen. All right, Mr. Nucker, we have gone quite thorouglily 
into this land problem. I feel quite sure the committee will be help. 
ing you out even more this year to get that deal settled than it has in 
the past. You have struggled with this matter for quite some time, 
It should be settled. 

Do most of the previous owners of the land have their land abstracts 
back in form again after we took over? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. This particular land has all been surveyed. 
Hearings have been held where necessary. At the present time | 
know of no dispute over boundaries or areas or titles to this land. 

Mr. Jensen. Wonderful. When we were there in 1953, that was 
one of the things that the island chiefs brought to our attention, and 
they hoped we would help them get their land abstracts back in form, 

Mr. Nucxer. We have a lot of work to do in certain areas of the 
trust territories yet before we can say we have finished our surveying 
and land title work, but this particular area has been finished. 

Mr. Jensen. What Congressmen did you say visited the trust 
islands ? 

Mr. Nucker. From the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee we had the honor of having Congressmen Sisk, McGinley, and 
Westland visit each of our districts and spend 3 or 4 days in each 
district. Congressman Inouye visited Yap and Palau. 

Mr. Jensen. They made an inspection of the land, did they not? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. What was their attitude toward this price that you 
have offered ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Congressman Sisk, speaking as chairman for the 
group, talking to a large meeting of Micronesians. told them that the 
offer made by the High Commissioner was more than fair; that the 
only reason the Congressmen would support that price was because 
the offer had been made, not because they thought the land originally 
was worth that much money. 

Mr. JENSEN. Good. 

Commissioner, as you know, I have been greatly interested in the 
trust islands ever since I went down there in 1953. Things did not 
go along very well until you became Commissioner. Since you have 
been Commissioner of the trust islands, I can say—and I am sure 
[ express the sentiment of the entire membership of this committee 
when I say it—that you have been handling the trust islands in 4 
most — nding, capable, efficient, and honorable manner. 

Mr. Nucxer. Thank you. 


Vircin IstAnps CORPORATION 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Bartlett, most of the questions that I had in mind 
to ask you have been asked and answers given by you, so I shall make 
my part of this hearing very short and sweet. 

Governor Alexander told this committee the last year he appeared 
before the committee as Governor of the Virgin Islands that if he 
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could have 2 more years as Governor of the Virgin Islands, the Virgin 
Islands would be self-supporting, and he was rapidly on the way to 
making the Virgin Islands self-supporting. 

With all the tourists you have down there, with all the help | that 
the taxpayers of the United States of America have given the Virgin 
Islands over the many years—we have leaned over “backw: ard to “be 
fair and liberal toward the Virgin Islanders—it seems that now, even 
though their economy is 10 times better than it was 15 years ago, we 
are going backward so far as getting the Virgin Islands on a self- 
supporting basis. 

I am going to tell you right now that I am just about at the end 
of the road. I know’ that the Vi irgin Islands have now the potential 
revenue-raising ability to make that island self- supporting. There 
is no question “about it. To come here this year, knowing the fine 
economic condition of the Virgin Islands, and to ask us for the amount 
you are asking for now is so far out of reason that I hesitate even to 
be in dane of one single dime of your request, Mr. Bartlett. Cer- 
tainly this should be about the end of it. If I support this bill this 
year or any part of it, | certainly am not going to promise you that ] 
will support another appropriation of any consequence unless it be 
for an emergency. That is my story. You can answer that if you 
want to, or you can leave it right there. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ISLANDS GOVERNMENT AND CORPORATION 


Mr. Barrierr. 1 would like first to say that perhaps there exists 
some confusion in your mind between the responsibilities of the Vir- 
gin Islands Corporation and the Virgin Islands government. 

Mr. Jensen. 1 am just making it as an overall statement, absolutely. 
I know what you are referring to. 

Mr. Barruerr. The Corpor: ition is responsible for the power 
activities, where we are asking for our major increase for capital ex- 
penditures, and for the necessities to meet the growing economy in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Jensen. 1 just made the statement as an overall statement, 
and it will stand in the record just as I said it. You can put it in 
the newspapers down there if you want to. 

Mr. Barrierr. We have the Governor here with us. Governor 
Merwin is sitt ng back here, and he might like to say something. 

Mr. Jensen. I direct that statement to the Governor, then. 

Mr. Kirwan. Governor, do you wish to comment on that? 

Governor Merwin. May I address a few remarks to that statement. 
I wish first to apologize to the chairman and members of the commit- 
tee for being a little late. I took my wife to a hospital. She had 
to be there at 2 o’clock. 


REVENUES OF VIRGIN ISLANDS GOVERN MENT 


Addressing my remarks to the statement of Congressman Jensen, 
I would like to'state that the Vi irgin Islands are today practically 
on the verge of being self-sustaining as far as the Government is 
concerned. Our local revenues for fiscal 1959 were $5,224,000, and 
We anticipate that for 1960 they will be in the vicinity of $614 mil- 
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lion. At this rate, I do feel that by the next fiscal year the local 
revenues will cover the actual cost of government in the island. 


POWER AND WATER FACILITIES 


I therefore would like to state that the requests made by Dr. Bart- 
lett of the Virgin Islands Corporation are requests for capital im- 
provements by the Corporation responsible for producing power and 
water on both islands and for bringing in the crop of sugarcane in 
the island of St. Croix. As such, I think most of the money he 
requests for the Corporation constitutes capital improvements the 
need for which are increased by the fact that the increasing economy 
of the country demands more power and more facilities. I do not 
think that the requests of the Corporation for more ashi should 
remain- 

Mr. Jensen. Let me say this. I am going to tell you frankly that 
[ opposed the Virgin Islands Corporation bill when it was presented 
to Congress, because I thought I could see where we would get into 
the very situation which exists and which has prevailed ever since 
we started that Corporation. 

The Virgin Islands Corporation is a function of the Virgin Islands, 
in effect. It was instituted, we thought, for the good of the Virgin 
Islands and for the benefit of the Virgin Islands. It has been bene- 
ficial to the Virgin Islands, but it has been a very expensive thing for 
the taxpayers of the United States. That is why I made this state- 
ment. The Virgin Islands can now well afford to take over the losses 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation and run it as you see fit from 
now on, as far as I am concerned, Governor. I have the highest regard 
for you. I understand you are a very fine man. I have heard some 
fine things said about you by people who know you well. But asa 
member of this committee and as a man who must look after the 
interests of the taxpayers of America, I would be very negligent in my 
duties if I did not say to you today that I am through appropriating 
money for the Virgin Islands unless it is an emergency which would 
be the responsibility of the U.S. Government. 

Your economy down there is now strong. Your land is worth a 
thousand dollars an acre. You have a tourist business there which is 
flourishing, and T know it will continue to flourish because you have 
the finest resort area in this world, in my opinion. T have said that 
to many people. T have said, “If you really want to go to a wonderful 
climate where you will really enjoy nature in all its ‘beauty, co to the 
Virgin Islands.” I have had them come back and say, “You were 
right.” 

Governor, I am just one member of the committee and I do not 
control the committee at all, but as one member I must take that posi- 
tion in order to be fair to the taxpayers of America and fair to my 
conscience. 

TAXES IN THE ISLANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. I am going to ask the Governor, do you have a sales 
tax down there? 

Governor Mrrwin. Yes, sir. We have a gross receipts tax, sir. It 
is not called a sales tax, but a gross receipts tax. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you pay on the dollar? 

Governor Merwtn. One and a quarter percent. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Up in Youngstown we have 3 percent. 

I see here that you had 132,000 tourists in 1958. Any place that 
had 132,000 tourists would put the tariff on them. Mr. Jensen is 
correct. Something must be done about the Virgin Islands, because 
the rest of the municipalities up in the States, when they find it out, 
are going to demand a reckoning of some kind. 

Governor Merwin. In addition to the gross receipts tax, we have 
an excise tax. 

Mr. Kirwan. As Mr. Bartlett said, land is now valued at $1,000 an 
acre. In this country, of course, the land along main streets would 
be worth many times that, but I do not know of many localities where 
the average would be $1,000 an acre. 

Governor Merwin. Sir, we have less and less acreage being sought 
hy more and more people. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is no doubt of that. That is what it is coming 
down to. You have the air and sunshine down there. You have 
everything down there. It isa fine area. 

Mr. Den'ron. Do they have a real estate tax ? 

Governor Merwin. Yes, sir, 114 percent on assessed value. That 
is quite high, sir. The assessed value is kept pretty close to the real 
value. 

POWER OPERATIONS 


If I could address myself once more to Congressman Jensen, I 
think where these requests of Dr. Bartlett are concerned, we in the 
municipalities are in a position to give business to the Virgin Islands 
Corporation and put this power on a paying basis if they can produce 
the power. These appropriations are in effect putting the power 
business on a sound basis so we can have the power to buy and expand 
the community. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Since you mentioned that power business, let me tell 
you that I am sure there are plenty of private utilities in America 
that would like to go down there and buy your power facilities at face 
value and furnish all the power that you need now and that you need 
100 years from now, at a very fair and reasonable rate. Then you 
would not have to worry about your power problems. 


TAXES 


Mr. Denon. Of course, that is a very low property tax. I pay 8 
percent. Most places are paying 10 in this country. 

Mr. Jensen. The folks in the Virgin Islands are not used to paying 
taxes of any consequence, and when the owner of a few acres of land 
has to pay $3 or $4 an acre on it, I suppose he would think that was 
awful. 

Mr. Denton. It is worth a thousand dollars an acre? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. They pay 114 percent. It would be $12.50 at that 
rate on $1,000-an-acre land. 

(Off the record.) 
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SurvEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations 


1961 estimate 





1, Topographic surveys and mapping- $14, 673, 792 $14, 725, 000 $14, 810, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and map- | 

ping 11,842,325 | 11, 762, 600 11, 837, 000 
3. Water resources investigations 11, 277, 879 11, 975, 000 12, 044, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation 174, 000 | 175, 000 176, 000 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals ‘ 2, (46, 760 2, 749, 000 3, 169, 000 
6. General administration : : 1, 204, 400 1, 319, 400 1, 329, 000 

Total direct obligations 41, 909, 156 42, 706, 000 43, 365, 000 


Reimbursable obligations 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping 


(a) States, counties, and municipalities 2, 003, 863 2, 735, 000 
(b) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources _ - - 199, 046 | 210, 000 
(c) Bureau of Reclamation--- . 804, 372 | 929, 900 
(d) Army-. 1, 235, 000 837, 000 
(e) National Science Foundation 41, 402 197, 298 
({) Miscellaneous Federal agencies 191, 377 310, 300 | 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and map- 
ping 
(a) States, counties, and municipalities 310, 264 354, 000 
(b) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources - -- 19, 434 19, 000 
(c) Office of Minerals Exploration 290, 615 96, 200 
(d) Air Force 161, 300 142, 900 
(e) Army-. 1, 298, 772 1, 312, 500 
(f) Atomic Energy Commission 1, 719, 823 1, 437, 100 
(g) Government Printing Office. 104, 473 115, 000 
(h) International Cooperation Administration 1, 106, 007 | 1, 130, 500 
(7) Miscellaneous Federal agencies 251, 631 309, 200 
3. Water resources investigations: | 
(a) States, counties, and municipalities 5, 663, 314 6, 500, 000 | 
(b) Permittees and licensees of the Federal 
Power Commission ---...--.. hoes ; 210, 102 240, 600 
(c) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources : §2, 139 70, 000 
(d) Bureau of Reclamation_-.....------ Si 776, 330 | 925, 078 
(e) Depactment of Agriculture__-- hae castes 242, 621 232, 166 
(f) Department of the Air Force__--.------ 142, 000 130, 000 
(9) Department of the Army----- dime kens 1, 759, 797 1, 754, 571 
(h) Department of State Eee nae ; 118, 073 | 115, 691 
(i) Atomic Energy Commission __----- 4 432, 255 | 509, 700 
(j) International Cooperation Administration _ - 498, 044 | 526, 655 | 
(k) Tennessee Valley Authority_.....-..-.--- 9b, 792 | 107,951 | 
(1) Miscellaneous Federal agencies 346, 253 300, 588 | 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals | 
(a) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources : 1, 020 2,000 | 
(b) Miscellaneous Federal agencies--------- : 48, 652 46, 300 | 
6. General administration: | | 
(a) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources - -.---- 14, 400 | 15, 800 
Ue OO eee an cieeee 165, 973 | 148, 900 | 
(c) Miscellaneous Federal agencies_-.----...--- 277, 748 297, 600 | 
Total reimbursable obligations ----- meen 20, 598, 892 22, 050, 498 


62, 508, 048 | 64, 756, 498 | 
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Program and financing—Continued 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





parative transfers from (—) other accounts — $730, 676 — $356, 000 





Unobligated balance brought forward . —475, 000 —400, 000 ~~" "$400, 000 

Advances and reimbursements from 
Other accounts sche —12,115,310 | —11, 913, 098 —11, 059, 700 
Non-Federal sources —8, 483, 582 | —10, 137,400 | —10, 088, 400 
Unobligated balance carried forward 3 400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available : 384, 720 reo . 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) . 41, 488, 200 42, 350, 000 | 43, 365, 000 

Object classification 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
= _——$$_$_—$ ———_— | — Se ee Mc atari 
Total number of permanent positions 6, 700 | 6, 900 6, 928 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions J 663 | 700 694 
Average number of all employees. - - 7, 230 7, 466 7, 514 
Number of employees at end of year_. 4,482 7, 950 8, 000 
ae | " “ 
Average GS grade and salary - - - . 7.9 $6,378 | 7.9 $6,403 | 7.9 $6, 428 
| | ; 
| 
Personal service obligations: 

Permanent positions $42, 109, 036 $43, 565, 000 $44, 135, 000 
Positions other than permanent 2. £13, 529 | 2, 690, 000 2, 660, 000 
Other personal services ; 307,119 | 935, 000 | 675, 000 
Total personal service obligations 45,429,684 | 47,190, C00 | 47, 470, 000 


Direct obligations: 

















01 Personal services . 30, 570, 665 31, 615, 000 32, 300, 000 
02 Travel 1, 925, 4 } 2, 050, 000 1, 970, 000 
(3 Transportation of things 250, 000 | 250, 000 
(4 Communication services . 395, 000 | 
5 Rents and utility services 582, 866 690, 000 | 
06 Printing and reproduction 621, 611 530, 000 | 
07 Other contractual services | 1, 192, 134 | 1, 510, 000 1, 605, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 515, 000 500, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ; 1, 691, 600 1, 615, 700 
4 Equipment | 2, | 1, 505, 000 | 1, 430, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions . 1, 915, 000 1, 950, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- | 15, 000 20, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 40, 000 40, 000 
Subtotal | 4), 925, 621 42, 721, 600 43, 380, 700 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 16, 465 15, 600 | 15, 700 
Total direct obligations. 41, 909, 156 42, 706, 000 43, 365, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
01 Personal services —_ “ 4 s 14, 859, 019 | 15, 575, 000 | 15, 170, 000 


02 Travel ; ‘ i woe 1, 151, 817 | 1, 295, 000 | 1, 215, 000 
03 Transportation of things : | 72, 029 | 195, 000 180, 000 

(4 Communication services z 175, 895 185, 000 | 170, 000 

5 Rents and utility services ‘ 293, 996 320, 000 | 330, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ; | 100, 025 | 195, 000 160, 000 

07 Other contractual services a E 687, 848 | 900, 000 | 870, 000 
Services performed by other agencies ‘ 328, 776 | 335, 000 300, 000 

08 Supplies and materials , 1, 006, 814 1, 172, 098 | 1, 029, 400 

9 Equipment : 637, 974 770, 000 | 640, 000 

ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions ‘ 1, 163, 528 1, 080, 000 | 1, 060, 000 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 5,179 7, 000 7, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments ‘é : : : 18, 844 25, 000 20, 000 

: Subtotal - a 20, 601, 744 22, 054, 098 21, 151, 400 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges a 2, 852 3, 600 | 3, 300 
Total reimbursable obligations. -- ; : 20, 598, 892 22, 050, 498 | 21, 148, 100 
Total obligations ae : 2 62, 508, 048 64, 756, 498 64, 513, 100 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Geological Survey, and the Di- 
er, Thomas B. Nolan, is before us. Have you a statement, Mr. 
Nolan ? 
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Mr. Notan. Yes, sir; I have. 
Mr. Kirwan. If it will not take you long, go ahead and read it, sir, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Notan. Again, it is a pleasure for me to meet with the commit- 
tee to discuss the surveys, investigations, and research of the Geologi- 
“al Survey. 

The nuclear and space age, which has come upon us so rapidly, has 

reated new demands for mineral substances; for more water and 
bether utilization of water resources; and for more maps that. acev- 
rately depict the face of the Nation. The population explosion and 
the accompanying ever increasing industrial expansion further accen- 
tuate the needs of the country for new sources of mineral resources, 
for new maps, and for new or better water supplies. These new de- 
mands do not alter significantly the basic objec ‘tives of the Geological 
Survey, but they do place added emphasis on many of the Survey's 
programs which are designed to meet the anticipated needs of tomor- 
row, as well as the recognized needs of today. 

Materials that a few short years ago were known only to a relatively 
few research men now are being widely used in the rapidly expanding 
fields of electronics, nuclear physics, ceramics, and metallurgy. As 
many parts of the Nation change from rural areas to urban communi- 
ties and as new industries become established countrywide, our avail- 
able water supplies are often inadequate to meet the growing require 
ments for large amounts of high quality water. These changes, in ad- 
dition to creating new demands for water, add to the ever growing 
problem of deterioration of water quality. More intensified farming 
and the trend toward higher production per farm unit also intensifies 
the country’s water problems. Accurate topographic maps are basic to 
the solution of problems in the mineral and water resources fields and 
in the orderly planning of urban and industrial expansion, national 
defense activities, and various engineering projects. 

Fundamental research is a basic essential to progress in the search 
for new sources of minerals and water and for better utilization of 
known resources. It also yields results that are unanticipated, and 
which may be applied in many fields. 

Research now under way at the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory on 
the flanks of Kilauea is providing increased understanding of ore- 
forming processes and of the geochemical and geophysical phenomena 
associated with volcanism. Geophysical devices, some of them de- 
signed and constructed by Survey scientists, are proving to be in- 
dispensable in predicting potential eruption evcles of the volcano. 
Tiltmeter used in conjunction with the local network of seismographs 
have been spectacularly successful in recording subsurface movement 
of lava as well as in measuring the alternate swelling and subsidence 
of the voleano summit. Measurements of the temperature of the 
erupting lava, study of the mineral and chemical compositional 
changes in the lava, of the chemical composition of gaseous emana- 
tions, and of the volume and physical nature of the erupted material 
are providing basic information on the primary processes of rock and 
mineral formation and earth deformation. The information that is 
being obtained by the Survey’s scientific team at the observatory will 
be not only of ever-increasing value in predicting voleanic eruptions, 
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but will be of fundamental importance in the search for new sources 
of minerals. 

The investigation being made by Survey scientists in Hawaii is but 
one of many examples of productive research work. In the field of 
hydrology, for example, studies that will lead to a better understand- 
ing of the flow of streams in open channels and through constricted 
openings are proceeding both in laboratory flumes and in natural 
channels. These alre ady have led to improved design of river con- 
trol works, bridges, and other structures. Continuing research on the 
effects of climate and land use on streamflow will lead to improved 
evaluation of the effects of industrial and urban expansion on water 
resources. Studies of the properties of ground-water reservoirs will 
provide essential knowledge for the appraisal of the effects of develop- 
ment on ground-water movement, quality, and recharge. 

Increased knowledge of the amounts of water evaporated annually 
from lakes and reservoirs suggests that there may be a practical limit 
to efforts at increasing the total usable yield of water by regulation 
of flow, and may permit us to estimate more accurately what that 
limit will be. 

Investigations carried out by the Geological Survey in the East 
Tintic mining district of Utah have directly contributed to the recent 
discovery by a mining company of “blind” ore bodies, which have 
greatly increased the known reserves of lead-zinc-silver ore in the dis- 
trict. The discovery not only opens up an entirely new area of the 
East Tintic district for deep exploration, thus revitalizing the econ- 
omy of the entire district, but even more important, if establishes the 
value of certain discovery techniques, which are already being ap- 
plied in other areas. We believe that this application of new geologic, 
geochemical, and geophysical techniques is a good example of the 
valne of the basic research undertaken by the Geological Survey. 

The rapid development of nuclear energy with its attendant waste- 
disposal problems emphasize the nec essity of understanding the be- 
havior of radioactive elements in the hydrologic cycle. To aid in the 
evaluation of these problems the Survey is measuring both the beta- 
gamma activity and the uranium and radium content in surface and 
underground waters at several hundred locations in the United States. 

The Survey’s topographic mapping program is basic to proper in- 
vestigation, planning, and construction of a myriad of industrial, 
agricultural, and engineering developments. Although a little less 
than half of the United States is adequately mapped, we are steadily 
making progress toward complete map coverage of the Nation. Last 
spring, the State of Ohio entered into a cooperative agreement with 
the Survey to complete, within about 3 years, 1:24,000 scale topo- 
graphic maps of the entire State. U nder this agreement the State’s 
contribution is about $1 million a year, matched equally by Federal 
funds. This program will provide more than 600 new 714-minute 
quadrangle maps of more than 30,000 square miles—about 75 percent 
of the State’s total land area. The remaining 25 percent is either now 
covered by modern maps, or is included in the Survey’s other map- 
ping programs. When this program is completed Ohio will be one of 
the best ms ipped States of the Nation. 

The Survey’s activities in the fields of public land classification and 
mineral lease supervision continue to expand. It is estimated that 
the value of oil, gas, and minerals produced from lands leased from 
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the Government will reach $1.08 billion in fiscal 1961—an increase of 
S percent over the estimate for 1960, which is, in turn, an increase 
of 8 percent over the estimate for 1959. Royalties accruing to the 
Government from this production will increase likewise, reac ching an 
estimated $125 million in fiscal 1961. To cope with the mounting 
workload in support of the essential classification and lease super- 
vision activities, we have requested in our 1961 budget a program 
increase of $400,000. 

Facilities, equipment, and organizational changes to support the 
scientific work of the Survey have received a great deal of attention 
during the past year. New ‘housing facilities are urgently needed to 
support the scientific activities at the Haw: ian V oleano Observatory, 
But I am pleased to report that the Survey's field center on the west 
coast Was augmented this year by completion of a new building de- 
signed to house the map-production facilities of the Topographic 
Division. We expect to achieve even more efficiency in production of 
maps of the Western States through consolidation of the Topographie 
Division’s activities in this speci: ally designed building. 

The electronic computer facilities of the Surve y also have been sub- 
stantially improved during the year with the ac quisition of a computer 
having greater capac ity to perform complex scientific computations 
than the one th: at had previously been in use. This new computer, 
although in service only a few months, already has enabled us to 
process some of our hydrologic data in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. 

A new type of water stage recorder, the digital recorder, has been 
developed and during the year about 100 of these instruments were 
acquired. This new recorder and its integration into the Survey's 
computer facility have been under study for several years and, barring 
unforeseen difficulties in the field testing program, should permit us 
to provide accurate records of water disc harge on a more current basis 
and probably at a lower cost than was possible heretofore. 

A change in the organization of the Survey, effective as of last 
July 1, resulted in the establishment of a Publications Division in 
which are concentrated various activities, such as editing and draftin 
under single division leadership. This change, along with anneal 
methods of processing maps and reports in the operating divisions, 
should aid greatly in speeding up the publication of results of the 
Survey’s work. 

Also, we are continuing to make progress in the fiscal and property 
management fields. A committee composed of representatives from 
GAO, the Department of the Interior and the Survey presently is 
studying our accounting procedures. Asa result of this study we hope 
that an accounting system can be developed that will reduce the num- 
ber of accounts and provide more accurate costs. A nationally known 
consultant in the field of business administration has recently been 
employed to aid in the evaluation and development of these systems. 

As you all know, the Survey’s activities have long been severely 
he ampered by the lack of adequate consolidated office and laboratory 
space in the Washington area. However, I hope that recent develop- 
ments will justify some present optimism about plans for alleviating 
our housing problem. Funds for site acquisiiton and building design 
for a new headquarters were included in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act for 1960. On September 11 a prospectus for the pro- 
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posed Geological Survey construction project was submitted to the 
Committee on Public W orks of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, in accordance with the provisions of the Public 

suildings Act of 1959. When, and if, favorable action is taken by 
the committee, the General Services Administration has indicated its 
intention to proceed with the project. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement 

Mr. Noran. I would like, sir, if I might, to introduce two new divi- 
sion chiefs who are present at the hearing for the first time. 

Mr. Charles A. Anderson is the new chief f geologist in place of Mr. 
Bradley. Mr. Moravetz is chief of our new publications division. 

Mr. Kirwan. Weare very glad to have you gentlemen. 

Forty-three million three hundred sixty- five thousand dollars is re- 
quested, an increase of $1,015,000 over the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year. 

JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 1 to 4 and 51 to 53 of the justifications. 
The matter referred to follows:) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The long-range objectives of Geological Survey programs are to determine and 
evaluate the quantity, quality and distribution of the mineral and water resources 
of the United States, its territories and possessions, to determine the nature and 
configuration of the surface features of these areas, to classify the public lands 
as to their mineral character and waterpower potential, and to enforce regula- 
tions pertaining to oil, gas, and mining leases, permits, licenses, and operating 
contracts. The programs include surveys, investigations, and research in the 
fields of topography, geology, and hydrology. 

The above objectives impose responsibilities on the Geological Survey which 
are becoming increasingly important with the rapid expansion of industrial de- 
velopment and our “exploding” population. The nuclear and space age, which 
has come upon us so rapidly, has created demands for mineral substances includ- 
ing new or hitherto little used ones; more water and better utilization of water 
more knowledge of the principles affecting waste disposal; and more maps de- 
picting the topography of the Nation. 

To accelerate map production the Survey is placing added emphasis on the 
development of new techniques to shorten the time interval presently needed for 
the mapping process. The combination of electronic and photogrammetric tech- 
niques not only engender increased speed and more economical cost, but insure 
maintenance of high standards. 

To properly evaluate the mineral resources of our Nation, geologic investi- 
gations and research are primarily requisites. Such programs are not only ex- 
teuding our knowledge of mineral resources and ore deposition, but are improv- 
ing our ability to find new deposits through the development and improvement of 
geophysical, geochemical, and geologic tools. 

Our mushrooming population and expanding economy pose heavy demands 
upon water supplies. Adequacy of these supplies for industrial, agricultural, 
and domestic use is one of our most serious problems. Much progress has been 
achieved in understanding the basic factors involved in the water problem, but 
much remains to be learned concerning the behavior of water. Notable among 
developing problems is the effort upon water supply of radioactive waste dis- 
posal and contamination from other sources. 

Adequate supervision is necessary for a mounting number of oil, gas, and 
other mineral leases on Federal and Indian lands. Production on these leases 
is expected to reach $1.08 billion in 1961, returning royalties of $125 million, 
an increase of over 50 percent since 1956. Stemming from the growing need 
for minerals, increased demands are occurring. for the classification of the 
public lands as to their mineral potential. A small increase is proposed to 
cope with the mounting workload in classification and lease supervision. 

The budget estimate for 1961 is $43,365,000, an increase of $659,000 over the 
adjusted appropriation for 1960. It includes (1) $265,000 for health service 
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costs, (2) a program increase of $400,000 for supervising oil, gas, and other 
mineral leases and the classification of public lands as to the mineral poten- 
tial, and (3) a $6,000 decrease in work formerly financed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 





Appropriation 1959 (including supplementals of $4,573,200) _.--___ $41, 488, 200 
Comparative transfers from— 

Atomic Energy Commission for fundamental geologic research— 516, 185 
Office of Oil and Gas, Interior, for enforcement of Connally Hot 

NE ras tecea cee bek hc stele ca back Grecian oy densi ce chee ae i eats ose ens 214, 491 

URS MOTE MVEUNDIG BOO esis cnn aos ceebedinedaouknnaus = 218, 876 

ERE ON ei re ei naka neon kontennen atone ee 42, 350, 000 
Comparative transfer from Atomic Energy Commission for funda- 

neh) een NOs, SE ci eeccienuso bn nemeuuk 356, 000 





Total amount available 1960 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1961 


Surveys, investigations, and researe *h: To provide funds for health 

porvice costs (Public LAW 'S6-S62) 3440-160 sect nse nn- +265, 000 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: Transfer in 

the estimates from Atomic Energy Commission for fundamental 

I i ei alo clin cesar eins ean — 6, 000 
Conservation of lands and minerals: To provide for expanding work- 

load in mineral lease supervision, royalty accounting, and land 

Classification.__............ 








ae sh Merial ting cag bic sn sco esc itt eterno ein Si +400, 000 
RI IR i en os aera ems Kh eens ooo +659, 000 
a en MU Cg hibincawebaingo ea ndooneiae ages 43, 365, 000 
Analysis by activities 
wcings z cinta acacia : 
| Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
| available, available, | 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
} ae 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping $14, 673,792 | $14,725,000 | $14,810,000 +$85, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and | 
aud diccetd sents aren cbhaacare 11,842,325 | 11,762, 600 11, 837, 000 +74, 400 
3. Water resources investig: a se 11, 277, 879 11, 975, 000 12, 044, 000 +-69, 000 
4, Soil and moisture conservation ; 174, 000 175, 000 176, 000 | +1,000 
5. Conservation of lands and minerals__-.------ 2, 646, 760 2, 749, 000 3, 169, 000 +420, 000 
6. General administration. ---- ghee 1, 294, 400 1, 319, 400 1, 329, 000 +9, 600 
Unobligated balance no longe T available. ___- 309, 720 | col ead ede wh se ee 
Total.....-- cop neneeeccccececeneeee| 42,218,876 | 42,706,000 | 43, 365, 000 | +659, 000 
1 | 
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1 other Financing of Geological Survey programs, fiscal 
poten- Jan. 1, 1960) 
Energy a 


years 1959, 





1960, and 1961 (as of 











188, 200 


Topographic surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation. -- te Gbsooun 
States, counties, and municipalities: 
Reimbursements 


016, 185 


14, 491 Direct State payments.- ; 
™ Miscellaneous non-Federal sources-- 

me Bureau of Reclamation. ..-....-.--- dented dint 
18, 876 Department of the Army 


Ni ation: al Scie nee Found: ation 


350, 000 


Total. 


Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
Geological Survey appropriation 
Comparative transfer from Atomic Ene rey - Commission - 
States, counties, and municipalities: Reimbursements 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 
Office of Minerals Exploration 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Army 
Atomie Energy Commission 
Government Printing Office 
International Cooperation Administration 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


os 
= 


Total 


100, 000 Water resources investigations: 
Geological Survey appropriation 
States, counties, and municipalities 
559, 000 000 


Reimbursements, 
Reimbursements, unmatched... 
Direct State payments 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 


matched. 


365, 000 


Bureau of Reclamation 
| Department of Agriculture. 
ease (+) Department of the Air Force 
or Department of the Army 
ease (—) Department of State 
Atomic Energy Commission 


| International Cooperation Administration 





+$85, 000 lennessee Valley Authority 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 
+74, 400 , 
+69, 000 Total 
+1,00 | 2 
+420, 000 Soiland moisture conservation: Geological Survey appropriation 
+9, 600 7 ; 
ote Conservation of lands and minerals 
Geological Survey appropriation 
+-659, 000 Comparative transfer from Office of Oil and Gas, Interior 


Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 
| Miscellaneous Federal agencies 





Total 


General administration: 
j Geological Survey appropriation 

Comparative transfer from: 
Atomie Energy Commission 
Otlice of Oil and Gas, Interior 

Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 

Department of the Army 

Miscellaneous Federal agencies 


Total 
Summary: 
Geological Survey appropriation 
} Comparative transfer from 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Office of Oil and Gas, Interior 
States, counties, and municipalities 
Reimbursements 
Direct State payments 
Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 
Other Federal agencies... 


Total 

















| 
1959 1960 | 1961 
| | 
cael ine pce cs capes 
| | | 
| $14,673,792 | $14,725,000 | $14, 810, 000 
| 2, 003, 863 2, 735, 000 | 2, 700, 000 
| 9, 409 10, 000 10, 000 
199, 046 | 210, 000 | 210, 000 
| 804, 372 | 929, 900 | 1, 058, 800 
1, 235, 000 | 837, 000 | 280, 000 
| 41, 402 | 197, 298 ee 
191, 377 310, 300 420, 000 
19, 158, : 261 _ 954, 498 19, 488, 800 
11,345,540 | 11, 420, 000 | 11, 837, 000 
496, 785 | 342, 600 Les fer! 
310, 264 354, 000 | 340, 000 
19, 434 10, 000 10, 000 
290, 615 | 96, 200 | 101, 100 
161, 300 142, 900 60, 000 
1, 298, 772 1, 312, 500 | 1, 312, 500 
1, 719, 823 1, 437, 100 | 1, 251, 200 
104, 473 115, 000 115, 000 
1, 106, 007 1, 130, 500 1, 130, 500 
251, 631 309, 200 | 309, 700 
17, 104, 644 16, 670, 000 16, 467, 000 
11, 277, 879 11, 975, 000 12, 044, 000 
5, 510, 231 6, 250, 000 6, 250. 000 
153, O83 250, 000 250, 000 
1, 132, 657 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
210, 102 240, 600 240, 600 
62, 139 70, 000 70, 000 
776, 330 925, 078 993, 000 
249, 621 232, 166 222, 600 
142, 000 130, 000 130, 000 
1, 759, 797 | 1, 754, 571 1, 685, 700 
118, 073 | 115, 691 123, 000 
432, 255 | 509, 700 509, 700 
498, 044 526, 655 501, 200 
95, 792 107, 951 101, 100 
346, 253 300, 588 200, 100 
22, 764, 256 24, 588, 000 24, 611, 000 
174, 000 175, 000 176, 000 
2, 434, 269 2, 749, 000 3, 169, 000 
SAGE ba we meie ; 
1, 020 } 2,000 | 2, 000 
48, 652 46, 300 | 46, 300 
2, 696, 432 2, 797, 300 3, 217, 300 
1, 273, 000 1, 306, 000 1, 329, 000 
19, 400 | 13, 400 
2, 000 
14, 400 15, 800 
165, 973 148, 900 
277, 748 297, 600 203, 000 
1, 752, 521 1, 781, 700 1, 763, 000 
41, 178, 480 42, 350, 000 43, 365, 000 


516, 185 356, 000 | 
214, 491 | 
, 977, 441 
, 142, 066 
506, 141 
12, 115, 310 


9, 589, 000 
1, 210, 000 
548, 400 
11, 913, 098 


65, 966, 498 


540, 000 
, 210. 000 
548, 400 
11, 059, 700 


63, 650, 114 65, 723, 100 








SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The latter covers total funds available to the survey, 
These amount to $65,723,100, or $22,358,100 in addition to the appro- 
priation carried in this bill. Over $11 million of this is from other 
Federal agencies. Briefly, explain the source and purpose of these 
funds. 

Mr. Notan. The source of those additional funds is listed in some 
detail on pages 51 to 53 of the justification which we have submitted. 
Most of them, as you have noted, $11 million plus, has come from other 
Federal agencies, $9.5 million has come as reimbursements from States 
and counties, $1,200,000 represents direct payments by States and 
counties. About half a million dollars is reimbursements from non- 
Federal sources, representing such items as purchase of maps and 
photographs. 

TopoGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MapptnG 


Mr. Kirwan. An appropriation of $14,810,000 is requested for “Top- 
ographic surveys and mapping,” an increase of $85,000 for health 
service costs. 

Insert pages 5 to 10. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


1. Topographic surveys and mapping 


Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 or de- 
1959 1960 crease (—) 
(a) Standard quadrangle mapping_- $12, 927, 062 $12,612,000 | $12,685, 000 | +-$73, 000 
(b) Small-scale and special mapping --- : 378, 460 423, 000 | 425, 000 | +2, 000 
(c) Map maintenance and revision- -- | 1, 368, 270 1, 690, 000 | 1, 700, 000 | +10, 000 
| 
| 
| 


NE era cetictctiacnianat acme oes : 14, 673, 792 14, 725, 000 14, 810, 000 +-85, 000 


(a) Standard quadrangle mapping 

The estimate of $12,685,000 includes an increase of $73,000 for health service 
costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes all the field and photogrammetric 
surveys and cartographic operations necessary to prepare the 74-minute and 
15-minute quadrangle maps of the National Topographic Map Series. 

The operations necessary to make a quadrangle map require considerably 
more than one year to complete. For this reason the funds appropriated in any 
year not only provide for the initiation of work into the program but are used 
to carry forward work started in previous fiscal years. The time required to 
complete a quadrangle map varies considerably due to varying conditions of 
operation; however, an attempt is made iA ne operations, from control 
surveys to reproduction, to a 3-year cycle (pl. : 

Some 1,179 quadrangle maps were publishe : in fiscal year 1959. (See pl. B.) 
About 5,900 744-minute and 15-minute quadrangle maps covering unmapped or 
inadequately mapped areas are in the program for fiscal year 1960. These 
maps are in various phases of preparation from procurement of aerial photography 
to printing. It is estimated that about 1,200 quadrangle maps will be published 
in fiscal year 1960. In 1961, it is planned to continue operations on approxi- 
mately 4,700 uncompleted maps and start about 875 7144-minute and 15-minute 
quadrangles. The mapping program is shown graphically on plate ¢ 

Maps of the 7144-minute series are published for areas such as those where ex- 
tensive economic ‘developme nt is taking place; those requiring detailed geologic 
or hydrologic investigations, or where oil or mineral exploration is pending; 
those where new developments such as highways, irrigation and drainage sy* 
tems, or fiood-control systems are being planned, and those of intensive military 
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interest In some instances, the foregoing factors occur so frequently and are 
so widespread as to make it economical to publish 74-minute maps of as exten- 
sive an area as an entire State. 

Maps of the 15-minute series are published for the more remote and slowly 
developing areas where the requirement is for maps suitable for general geologic 
and hydrologic studies, or for preliminary planning of major engineering works, or 
for military activities of a more general nature. 

A part of the standard quadrangle mapping is financed cooperatively by States 
and municipalities. Under such financing, the areas to be mapped are mutually 
agreed upon by the Survey and the cooperating agency. Cooperative financing 
expedites the mapping of areas of immediate importance to the State or munici- 
pality, and materially benefits the national objective of obtaining map coverage 
of the entire country. Agencies in 32 States and Puerto Rico are presently co- 
operating with the Geological Survey for topographic mapping. Recently, Ohio 
proposed a project which is designed to complete 74-minute quadrangle maps of 
the entire State in about 3 years. The agreement for fiscal year 1960 calls for 
a contribution of $1 million from the State, and an equal amount from the 
Geological Survey. 

For that part of the program financed entirely from this appropriation, the 
selection of areas for new starts is taken from information received from Fed- 
eral, State, and local sources. Requests from State and local map users in some 
instances come from officially established State mapping advisory committees, 
in other instances through less formally established channels. Under procedures 
outlined by the Bureau of the Budget, requests for mapping are received each 
year from Federal map-using agencies and become one of the major factors 
governing the selection of new starts. Invariably the total of Federal, State, 
and other requests greatly exceeds the Survey’s mapmaking capacity. This 
year, after the elimination of all duplication, over 1,200,000 square miles of map- 
ping was requested in first priority (needed within the next 3 years). ‘This is 
many times the area that the Survey will complete within that time at the 
present rate. 


(b) Small-scale and special mapping 


The estimate of $425,000 includes an increase of $2,000 for health service 
costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes all the operations necessary to pre- 
pare special maps of geographic entities such as urban areas, and the national 
parks and monuments. The preparation of maps of the United States, and of 
the individual States, at several relatively small seales is also included. The 
program for this subactivity is developed from contacts with Federal and State 
agencies and other users throughout the country. In 1961 the work will include: 
(1) A map of the United States at 1:3,168,000 scale; (2) State maps at 
1:500,000 seale; (38) Alaska maps at 1: 250,000 scale; (4) civil editions of 
1: 250,000 scale maps of the 48 contiguous States; (5) vicinity maps of urban, 
areas at 1: 24,000 scale; (6) maps of national parks and monuments; and 
(7) State index, and administrative maps. 

The 1: 3,168,000 scale map of the United States is being prepared by using 
the base compilation of the recently completed 1: 2,500,000 scale map, which is 
published in two sheets because of press limitations as to paper size. The 
1: 3,168,000 scale map will be printed on one sheet. It will serve Federal and 
State agencies, and others, as a base for general planning purposes. 

The 1: 500,000 scale State maps are prepared for use as bases to show various 
data such as the geology, water, soil, mineral, timber, and other resources. They 
are also used for administrative planning. 

The Alaska 1: 250,000 scale maps are compiled and published by the Survey, 
whereas the 1: 250,000 scale maps of the contiguous United States and Hawaii 
were originally compiled by the Army Map Service to serve critical military uses. 
Civil editions for distribution to the public are being prepared by the Geological 
Survey from the original materials. Maintenance of the series for both civil 
and military use is the Survey’s responsibility. These maps provide information 
useful in evaluating the engineering and economic feasibility of major projects 
covering large areas. 

Urban area maps generally include as much of the urbanized area as can be 
printed on a single sheet and are used to facilitate civil and military defense 
activities, and the engineering planning involved in metropolitan area develop- 
ment. They are prepared by combining maps of the 714-minute series. They vary 
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in size according to the extent of the particular urban area, with maximum pregg 
size being the overall limitation. 

Maps to aid the National Park Service in developing and managing the Na- 
tional Parks and monuments, and for public use for recreation and study pur- 
poses are compiled at scales from 1:24,000 to 1 :250,000. 

State index maps show the areas mapped and the sources of supply for the 
published maps. Administrative maps are prepared at scales appropriate for 
administrative uses in planning, and recording, or informing the public and 
Federal and State agencies of mapping and program progress. 

(c) Map revision and maintenance 

The estimate of $1,700,000 includes an increase of $10,000 for health service 
costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes the field and office operations neces- 
sary to revise the maps of areas where considerable change has occurred since 
the map was made. Terrain features change slowly and on an accurate modern 
map they are not often the principal cause of obsolescence. Maps generally 
become obsolete because of changes in man-made features such as highways, irri- 
gation systems, railroads, buildings, dams, airports, and military establishments. 

In order to retain the full effectiveness of these maps, it is necessary to re 
vise and bring them up-to-date at time intervals which are dependent on the 
changes in the area. In some metropolitan areas extensive changes occur in 
a very few years (see plate D); while in some rural areas 15 or more years 
may pass before sufficient changes occur to affect the utility of the maps. The 
current practice is to make periodic reviews of the changes in each area, and 
as soon as they become numerous, revise the original Map manuscript to bring 
it up-to-date, and print a revised edition of it. 

Approximately two-thirds of the mapping already completed is in need of re- 
vision, and the rate at which maps are becoming obsolete far exceeds the cur- 
rent rate of revision. In recent years, about 14,000 square miles of map re- 
vision has been accomplished each year. For 1961 this program will be continued 
at about the same rate. Inasmuch as there is great need for up-to-date maps of 
many of our rapidly developing industrialized areas, primary attention will be 
given such areas in making selections for the revision program. 

This subactivity includes the reprinting of maps when stock is depleted, with 
or without revision. The program is developed by analyzing information which 
is obtained from Federal, State, and local map users, and through reconnaissance 
by topographic engineers of the Geological Survey. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Geological Survey produces the several series of general purpose topo- 
graphic maps which comprise the National Topographic Map Series. Some of the 
uses made of these maps are shown on plate E. This series consists primarily 
of quadrangle maps made from original field and photogrammetric surveys. It 
also includes maps of areas, such as the United States, the individual States, and 
urban areas, all of which are compiled from quadrangle maps and other source 
material. These program items are subsequently referred to collectively as the 
‘normal” program. In addition, from time to time the Survey may utilize part 
of its personnel and equipment on a repay basis to meet special map needs of 
other Federal agencies. 

The activity of topographic surveys and mapping is carried on throughout the 
entire country, and includes the cost of all field and photogrammetric surveys, 
cartographic processing, printing and distribution. The maintenance and re 
vision of the maps are also included in this activity. 

The long-range objective of the normal program is to complete the National 
Topographic Map Series, and keep the maps up-to-date. The immediate objective 
of this program is to provide map coverage of those areas which currently have 
the highest priority. 

Funds to finance the total program for this activity come to the Survey from 
different sources as shown below. Some of these outside funds are used to ex- 
pedite the normal program in areas of special interest to the transferring agency. 
As previously mentioned, other funds are transferred by agencies for the prepara- 
tion of special maps and/or related material. 
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1959 | 1960 | 1961 





Directly appropriated funds ii adetadae eee .-| $14, 673, 792 $14, 725.000 | $14, 810, 000 

State funds available for normal] program. --.-- bt all 2, 013, 272 | 2, 745, 000 | 2, 710, 000 

Other Federal funds available for normal program. -- 1, 654, 940 | 1, 342, 000 | 1, 148, 800 
| - “ —_ “ teins les 

Total for normal program-_-_-----.-_--- wseascse-qad--s) | 38,908, 0041 IG:G19/ 000 18, 668, 800 

Other funds_---- ete : ; dunkwas bidewéadcoiusies 816, 257 | 1, 142, 498 820, 000 

EE TOP ie a aid dete vecdasdsccubentetisnad eens |} 19, 158, 261 | 19, 954, 498 | 19, 488, 800 


} | 





The completion of the standard quadrangle mapping of the United States is 
being advanced at the rate of about 3 percent a year. The present status of this 
mapping, and the work in the current program is illustrated on plate C, The 
new and revised maps published in 1959 are shown on plate B. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS IN COOPERATIVE MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. I note (page 6) that Ohio is contributing, as you men- 
tioned in your statement, $1 million in 1960 for the mapping program 
in that State. What are other States contributing to share the cost 
with the Federal Government ? 

Mr. NoLan. Thirty-one States in addition to Ohio are contributors 
to the cooperative program during this fiscal year, and the total 
amount of the contributions of all States is about $2,700,000, or about 
$1.700.000 exclusive of Ohio. 

Mr. Kirwan. From the other 31 States, and Ohio alone contributes 
$1 million ? 

Mr. Notan. That is correct. The largest contmbutions by other 
States are California, $375,000; Indiana, $200,000; Texas, about $200,- 
000; and West Virginia, $100,000. Those are the States with more 
than $100,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put that list in the record, will you? I want it shown 
what Ohio is giving for the little bit she gets from the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. Denton. I would like to join with you for Indiana on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. They are two States which get very little out 
of the Interior Department—no parks, no forests, no money, you 
might say—and yet contributing that kind of money. 

Mr. Fenton. May I ask what the great State of Pennsylvania con- 
tributes ? 

Mr. Notan. Pennsylvania, sir, is about $45,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. You tell them up there, Doc, that their sins are being 
exposed now. 

Mr. Fenton. I will tell them about it. 

Mr. Notan. We are very happy, sir, with the assistance to the 
topographic mapping program provided by the cooperating States. 

Mr. Kirwan. You should be, when you think of 31 States giving 
almost the equivalent of what Ohio and Indiana are giving. 

Mr. Noran. One of the things that becameapparent with the original 
Kentucky cooperative program was the realization by the State au- 
thorities that it proved to be a very good investment because of the 
savings that were possible on such activities as highway construction 
and, even more directly, perhaps, the degree to which they were able 
to use the modern accurate maps in attracting new industry. 
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Mr. Kirwan. If they need the maps ina hurry. I think Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is about the only county in the country that is thorouglily 
mapped, the district which I am re presenting. Through cooperation 
with the county engineer, you went in there and mapped it. He is a 
smart and a good county engineer. He has been there for years. 
That fellow had sense enough to know that was good mapping, and 
we contributed our part. 

(The list of State contributions follows :) 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STATES TOWARD COOPERATIVE MAPPING PROGRAM 


The interest of many of the State and local governments is evidenced by their 
participation with the Geological Survey in cooperative mapping programs. 
Under the terms of the agreements, the Survey furnishes the personnel and 
equipment and actually performs the mapping. The State and local govern- 
ments contribute half of the cost of the mapping, including costs for personnel 
and equipment. There follows a list of the States participating in these pro- 
grams along with their contributions. In some cases the actual cooperating 
agency represents a county or other political subdivision within the State. 


State 1959 | 1960 1961 
obligations estimate | estimate 

RR tats acet ds aba Jcnelene , peel 47,127 | 52, 778 wena cunt 
Arkansas... ; ‘ iauare ' jubtbnewad 16, 072 | 8, 000 | 8, 000 
California __-. : adic acectiaanithaat 364, 510 | 375, 000 | 375, 000 
Colorado. _-_- 5 secs ‘ ‘ abuts 3, 516 | 4, 000 3, 500 
GCenmectiont.. .........-... ‘ — Sixsebhvietll 9, 933 10, 071 10, 000 
Florida__. is aeetean 42, 422 | 42, 578 | 40, 000 
Georgia. _- Sada sanccel 10, O87 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Illinois... _- . wsxioipial 50, 107 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 
SST ee aes odcua ‘ . 199, 865 | 200, 175 | 200, 000 
Iowa... : Saeki ; ; a 10, 000 | 10, 000 10, 000 
Kansas - - .-- 3 Seoul 27, 970 | 984, 902 | 83, 000 
Kentucky---- ; «on 24, 256 | 32, 000 | 32, 000 
Louisiana---- ; eacas aeae 29, 926 | 30, 104 | 30, 000 
Maine _. : -gacnioe 20, 132 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Massachusetts ab kde ie teeta sciences 20, 000 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Michigan__- ; biissehes ade 20, 000 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Minnesota.- 101, 203 | 86, 028 86, 000 
M issouri ; ; 51, 455 53, 324 50, 000 
Nevada ; : soul 12, 750 15, 000 15, 000 
New York_. ; 44, 430 | 45, 200 | 50, 000 
North Dakota- 5 15, 000 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Ohio___- ‘ BSG aah 189, 318 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Oklahoma. - -- ss ‘ wa 7,340 | a 
Oregon_____- $3 34, 649 | 50, 095 | 50, 000 
Pennsylvania. ar iencetewnae 45, 363 45, 575 | 45, 000 
Puerto Rico- -- d se 20, 054 | 24, 000 | 24, 000 
ID 6k actitem a awiniti ‘ 44,319 | 40, 836 | 40, 000 
Texas__- oe Ee hie 254, 719 209, 209 236, 500 
Vermont.__- : * 4,020 |....- scoce)saconasenenne 
Virginia iis ; ia Se 39, 842 40, 185 | 40, 000 
Virgin Islands_ : 1, 250 ~ onan eae 
Washington ial 12, 424 12, 522 | 12, 000 
West Virginia : . 99, 434 100, 656 | 100, 000 
Wisconsin - 35, 927 | 35, 158 35, 000 
Wyoming.---- -: 3, 852 | 5, 000 | 5, 000 

Es cteeinnss Deinne ccnp caice dts os ctaecnawe 2, 013, 272 2, 745, 000 | 2, 710, 000 
Reimbursements from States ae ; ce E 2, 003, 863 | 2, 735, 000 2, 700, 000 
Direct State payments-.--- 5 od a ant 9, 409 10, 000 | 10, 000 

Total. --- iaiink peepee - iednobe 2, 013, 272 2, 745, 000 | 2, 710, 000 


COST OF MAPS 


Mr. Krrwan. About what is the average unit cost of producing a 
quadrangle map which takes about 3 years / 

Mr. Nonan. Our average total costs for all types of standard map- 
ping are $139 per square mile in current dollar value. As corrected 
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for changes in the Consumer Price Index in comparison with 100 for 
1947, it is $86. I havea graph here which shows an impressive record 
of performance over approximately the past 10 years. Even in cur- 
rent dollar value, without allowance for the changes in the price index, 
the average costs show a reduction from $171 a square mile to the 
resent cost of $139. If allowance is made for the decrease in the 
value of the dollar, it is from $171 down to $86. This, to me, is a most 
impressive record, 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a good record. 

Mr. Notan. It has been toa large degree achieved in spite of rising 
labor costs. 

This second graph shows the average cost per man employed, which 
has risen from $4,000 to $7,500 duri ing the same period in which costs 
per square mile have been reduced. To a considerable degree this net. 
reduction in cost has been possible through the development of new 
methods and new instruments within our own shop. 


GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL Resource Surveys AND MAPPING 


Mr. Kirwan. $11,837,000 is requested for “Geologic and mineral 
resource surveys and mapping, = representing an increase of $80,000 


one 


for health service costs and $337,000 for activities previously financed 
by AEC. 
Insert pages 11 to 23. 
The matter referred to follows :) 














2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 
| Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity | available, available, | 1961 or 
1959 1960 | decrease (—) 
= —— = ——— i Paces . ee 
a) Mineral deposits investigations___........-- | $3, 345, 690 ® $3, 400, 000 | $3, 425, 000 +$25, 000 
6) Mineral fuels investigations - -- abdenkeae 1, 516, 923 | 1, 660, 000 1, 670, 000 +10, 000 
General service geology------ a caeedala nail 1, 177, 652 1, 114, 000 | 1, 121, 000 +7, 000 
(d) Alaskan mineral resources... -...--.-------- 789, 233 822, 000 | 26, 000 | +4, 000 
¢) Long-range minerals program !____.......--| 5, 012, 827 4, 766, 600 4, 795, 000 +28, 400 
= - — . ee 
WOOK. 5s druckéicsusendsobusadssunmaanuous | 11, 842, 325 | 11, 762, 600 | 11, 837, 000. | +-74, 400 





The 1961 estimate includes $337,000 for activities previously financed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The amounts shown for 1959 and 1960 include comparative transfers of $496,785 and $342,600, 
respectively. 


(a) Mineral deposits investigations 
The estimate of $3,425,000 includes an increase of $25,000 for health service 


costs, 

Plan of work.—About 100 field projects in all sections of the country, and 
several resource and laboratory research studies will be in various stages of 
completion. These investigations include (1) geologic mapping and appraisal of 
known and potential deposits in mineral-bearing districts; (2) mapping of areas 
that are geologically favorable to the occurrence of important mineral commod- 
ities; (3) coordinated field and laboratory research on geologic processes that 
are related to the concentration of mineral deposits; (4) research in mineralogy, 
petrology, geophysics, and geochemistry; and (5) the practical application of 
these skills in the search for new sources of mineral raw materials. 

They are concerned with one or more of the following five groups of mineral 
commodities: (1) Ferrous metals, including iron ore and ferroalloy metals; 
(2)nonferrous metals, including such basic metals as copper, lead, and zine, and 
many other less common mineral commodities; (3) industrial minerals, such as 
graphite, asbestos, bauxite, barite, and mineral construction materials; (4) 
chemical minerals, such as potash, phosphate, borates, and fluorspar; and (5) 
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rare Inetals, such as platinum, zirconium, niobium (columbium), tantalum, and 
thorium. 

Also included in this subactivity are special studies and advisory services re- 
quired by the Office of Minerals Mobilization, such as recompilation and evalua- 
tion of mineral resources data for use particularly in advisory conferences, in- 
tensive field appraisals of deposits to obtain up-to-date information needed to 
establish a mobilization base, and as needed, limited studies to obtain unbiased 
first-hand evaluations of foreign sources deemed critical to U.S. supply. 

New studies to be undertaken in 1961 as personnel become available from 
completed investigations include (1) a systematic study of the distribution, 
character, extent, and origin of metallic and nonmetallic ore deposits in the 
older Precambrian rocks of southwestern Montana; (2) an investigation of the 
application of oxygen isotope measurements to field problems of petrology and 
mineral deposits, whereby more data can be obtained to attack problems of ore 
venesis; and (8) geologic mapping and resource appraisal of Esmeralda County, 
Nev., to be sponsored jointly by the State of Nevada and the U.S. Geological 
Survey. 

(b) Mineral fuels investigations 

The estimate of $1,670,000 includes an increase of $10,000 for health service 
costs. 

Plan of work.—Mineral fuels investigations, underway in 30 States, are con- 
cerned principally with the study of three groups of mineral fuels resources: 
Oil and gas, oil shale and bituminous sand, and coal. Most of the investigations 
are broad regional geologic studies that are beyond the scope of individual com- 
panies but which yield information valuable to the entire mineral fuels industry. 
The studies are designed to provide fundamental background geologic data for 
use in evaluating known mineral fuels resources and in searching for new sources 
and new areas of production. Survey investigations, therefore, are conducted 
not only in areas of known fuels production, but also in relatively unexplored 
areas that are believed to be geologically favorable for the occurrence of mineral 
fuels resources. Geologic mapping, detailed studies of surface and subsurface 
stratigraphy and structure, correlation and synthesis of geologic data from all 
sources, and regional geophysical studies constitute the major activities in this 
program ; laboratory support is provided as appropriate. 

One of the new projects that is planned to be started in 1961 is a comprehen- 
sive study of the geology of helium. This study is designed to delineate dis- 
tribution and abundance of helium in natural gases; to interpret these data in 
terms of the source of helium, the significance of helium to radiogeology, the 
relation of helium to hydrocarbons, and the possible use of helium as a clue to 
the occurrence of oil and gas. Also to be undertaken in 1961 is a regional study 
of the Cambrian system in the northern Rocky Mountains. This study will pro- 
vide data on the petroleum potential of Cambrian rocks in this region. 

(c) General service geology 

The estimate of $1,121,000 includes an increase of $7,000 for health service 
costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes three broad types of investigations: 
(1) Urban geologic studies that are designed to develop data on the depth of 
bedrock, the nature of the soils and subsoils, and a host of other natural features 
that have a direct bearing on many problems attendant to areas of rapidly ex- 
panding populations: (2) geologic studies for land development and engineering 
use—studies that are aimed at providing geologic data on the distribution, char- 
acter, and depth of foundation rock and on the source of construction rocks, 
as well as data that are helpful in the solution of water resource and waste 
disposal problems; and (3) research studies on geologic-engineering problems 
to develop a better understanding of the natural factors involved in soil creep, 
foundation failure, and subsidence and landsliding. These studies will be con- 
tinued in 1960 and 1961. 

Detailed geologic studies already underway in southwestern Montana are 
focusing attention on landslides, changes in thermal activity in Yellowstone Park, 
and other effects of the recent heavy earthquakes in that region. 

(ad) Alaskan mineral resources 

The estimate of $826,000 includes an increase of $4,000 for health service costs. 

Plan of work.—Geologic investigations will be continued in Alaska to (1) study 
and appraise the mineral and fuel resources; (2) furnish basic information to 
aid the search for new deposits in the large unexplored region of potentially 
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important mineral and mineral fuels resources; and (3) provide geologie data 
needed for planning and constructing roads and other engineering construction 
enterprises, and for helping to solve various other types of land utilization 
problems. In a region such as Alaska, land development and construction must 
contend with intense frost action and, in many areas, with special problems 
caused by permafrost. The solution of these problems requires geologic informa- 
tion of a special nature. Moreover, the change of status of Alaska from a terri- 
tory to a State has generated a greatly expanded interest in all kinds of develop- 
ment possibilities, many of which are dependent on sound background geologic 
data. 

Investigations in Alaska that are active through 1960 will be continued in 1961, 
including several permafrost and terrain studies conducted in cooperation with 
the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. As personnel and funds become available 
through the completion of going studies, increased emphasis will be placed on 
reconnaissance geologic mapping (scale 1: 250,000) and appraisal at that seale 
of mineral resource potential. Roughly 300,000 square miles, or half of the area 
of Alaska, lacks geologic map coverage in sufficient detail to guide a reconnais- 
sance-type evaluation of the geologie resource potential. 

(e) Long-range minerals program 

The estimate of $4,795,000 is an increase of $28,400 consisting of — 

(1) A decrease of $5,600, which represents the difference between the 
amount ($337,000) included in the 1961 estimate for activities previously 
financed by the Atomic Energy Commission and the comparative transfer 
($342,600) included in the amount available for 1960. 

(2) An increase of $34,000 for health service costs. 

Plan of work.—This program consists primarily of two closely related activi- 
ties—geologic mapping and research on methods of ore finding. 

Systematic geologic mapping principally of relatively large areas or long 
belts of country, is a first and major step in the scientific and orderly search 
for new mineralized areas. It provides the general guidance and background 
upon which private industrial concerns plan the kind of detailed prospecting 
and extensive exploration operations that are now needed to discover minable 
bodies of ore. Under this program three kinds of areas are being mapped: (1) 
Areas that are little known geologically, but that are known from general in- 
formation to contain types of rocks and structures favorable for ore deposits: 
(2) areas that are partly known geologically but where the geologic structures 
controlling sites of ore deposition are not well understood, either because the 
area is insufficiently mapped or because of other complexities: (3) smaller and 
better known areas that now warrant much more intensive geologic, geochemi- 
cal, and geophysical surveys. 

Of equal importance in the search for new mineralized areas are the topical 
studies being carried out on methods of ore finding—investigations designed to 
improve prospecting techniques and to inerease our understanding of the geo- 
logic, geochemical, and geophysical processes that bring about the formation and 
localization of ore. Only through such research can we hope to develop new 
and better techniques for use in the critical task of finding ore deposits that 
are hidden by overburden. 

In 1960 geologic mapping projects will be underway in 49 areas throughout 
the United States, as part of the long-range minerals program, and 40 projects 
will be actively engaged in research studies related to ore finding. New geo- 
logic mapping projects in 1960 include: (1) The Leesburg area, Idaho (to de- 
velop a better understanding of geologic relationships in this little known re- 
gion): (2) Merced Peak area, California (to develop a better understanding of 
the factors controlling ore deposition in the area): and (3) Shirley Basin area, 
Wyoming (an area of extensive uranium mineralization). 

All of the long-range minerals investigations that are active in 1960 will be 
continued in 1961. In addition, geologic mapping will be started in the Holter 
Lake area, Montana, and the Chitina Valley area, Alaska (areas that are little 
known geologically, but may contain important mineral deposits). Increased 
housing is urgently needed for employees engaged in the critical studies of earth 
processes at the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory site, 

Included in plans for this subactivity in 1961 are fundamental research studies 
of radioactive materials, formerly financed by the Division of Research, Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Commission recognizes that continuation of this work 
is of the utmost importance but believes that it is more properly a function of 
the Geological Survey: hence the Department of the Interior and the Atomic 
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Energy Commission have agreed that, beginning in fiscal year 1961, this function 
should be transferred to the Geological Survey through a transfer of appropri- 
ation base in the amount of $337,000 to this activity. The continuing studies 
to be supported by this transfer in base are: 

(1) Stable isotope analysis. (An investigation to obtain deuterium analyses 
of water taken from a wide variety of sources, to determine deuterium/hydrogen 
ratios by means of a mass spectrometer designed for this purpose, and to experi- 
ment on the extraction of oxygen from silicates. ) 

(2) Nuclear geology, including thermoluminescence studies. (Investigations 
to apply to the solution of certain geologic problems not easily approached by 
conventional methods, techniques that depend on the nuclear properties of 
geologic material. ) 

(8) Geochronology. (Studies designed to provide reliable isotopic age de- 
terminations on rocks and ores containing radioactive minerals. ) 

(4) Crystallography of uranium and associated minerals. (Studies to de- 
termine the crystal structures of significant minerals and compounds in the 
geochemistry of Colorado Plateau uranium-vanadium ore deposits. ) 

(5) Infrared and ultraviolet radiation studies. (Studies to examine the 
instrumentation that is available for recording extremely small amounts of 
radiant energy and to determine how they might be modified to be useful in 
geophysical exploration. ) 

(6) Instrument shop to provide continuing mechanical and electronic assist- 
ance to the research studies of radioactive materials. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping is a long-range, Continuing 
activity designed to yield geologic maps, to develop and maintain geologic and 
mineral resources data adequate to meet the varied and ever-increasing needs 
of the Nation, and to assist in the exploration for and development of new 
sources of the mineral raw materials essential for our defense and national 
econolny. 

Program objectives 

(1) Prepare a geologic map of the United States and its possessions. 

(2) Provide the mineral and mineral fuel industries with basic geologic, 
geophysical, and geochemical data that are essential in the increasingly difficult 
task of finding new deposits. 

(3) Develop new and refine current geologic and geophysical concepts and 
techniques used in the search for new sources of minerals and fuels—especially 
those raw materials that are of prime importance to national welfare and 
defense. 

(4) Provide the Federal Government with background data and resource 
appraisals needed in making policy decisions regarding mineral raw materials. 

(5) Provide basic geologic data needed to implement the study, appraisal. and 
development of water resources. 

(6) Provide data on the geologic conditions that affect the design and con- 
struction of reservoirs, airfields, highways, and other heavy duty structures 
that are essential to the public welfare. 

(7) Provide geologic and geochemical data needed as background in modern 
soil studies and the solution of land utilization problems. 

(8) Previde the general public with a better understanding of the geologic 
history of the many natural phenomena displayed throughout the Nation, and of 
the geologic processes that resulted in their development. 

Need for geologic and mineral resource investigations 

Minerals research, key to national strength and economy.—Geologic investi- 
gations and supporting research are fundamental to the search for and develop- 
ment of mineral raw materials—raw materials that constitute the backbone of 
our national strength and economy. Continued rapid industrial and population 
growth and major technologie advances are constantly creating new uses for 
mineral commodities already in heavy demand, and new technologie develop- 
ments, especially those imposed by nuclear and space activities, are rapidly 
producing a demand for new and hitherto unused or little used mineral sub- 
stances, some of which are geologically not well known. We must increase 
and accelerate geologic investigations and complementary research programs, 
therefore, if we are to meet these new and expanding requirements; for geologic 
data are now critical guides to the discovery and development of new sources 
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of mineral raw materials. No longer can large deposits of most of our needed 
mineral commodities be found cropping out at the earth’s surface. Prospecting 
now means the search for ore bodies that are masked by surface cover, and the 
only efficient and economical means of searching for these hidden mineral deposits 
is through application of the earth sciences (geology, geophysics, and geo- 
chemistry). This in turn means systematic mapping to develop an intimate 
knowledge of the geologic framework of the area under investigation, and 
varefully designed programs of study aimed at developing a thorough under- 
standing of the physical-chemical behavior and distribution of the material and 
of its affinity for particular rocks and rock structures. 

Mineral requirements for nuclear and outer space activities —The advent of 
the nuclear and outer space age is creating urgent demands for a whole new 
category of mineral and mineral fuel commodities, many of which were little 
known a few years ago, for use as solid fuel propellants and heat and pressure- 
resistant alloys and compounds. These demands are being superimposed upon 
the long existent but ever-increasing need for conventional raw materials. These 
new requirements serve to emphasize the need for basic geologic research, not 
only to determine the mode of occurrence and probable location of commercial 
sources of supply of these vital substances, but also to develop exploratory 
methods and tools to locate such concentrations at reasonable cost. 

Geologic mapping, a multipurpose essential foundation.—Geologic mapping is 
the indispensable first step in all geologic investigations whether they be for the 
purpose of determining the geologic structure and appraising the mineral, min- 
eral fuels, and other geologic resources of an area; for purposes of planning 
modern engineering construction projects, city and highway layouts, recreational 
or modern agricultural activities, or water development programs; or for the 
the resolution of problems imposed by contamination of soils or of water. Even 
research aimed at determining the incidence and the cause of certain diseases 
in some plants and animals depend upon geological data that can be attained 
only by careful systematic mapping. Similarly, the geologic background needed 
to develop understanding and interpretation of natural phenomena for educa- 
tional and cultural purposes has to be derived by mapping. 

The U.S. Geological Survey has the prime responsibility for mapping and ex- 
amining the geologic structure and for appraising the mineral resources and 
products of the national domain. The magniture of this responsibility is stag- 
gering, especially in view of the accelerating rate at which advances in science 
and engineering methods are being pressed. These advances of necessity impose 
enormously increased demands for geologic maps and for more and more de- 
tailed geologic data. Moreover, the geologic detail required to resolve scientific 
and technologie problems increases in marked degree as new concepts are de- 
veloped, as greater engineering loads are superimposed, and as changing indus 
trial practices call for changing mix patterns involving new demands in the 
raw materials field. This in turn means that geologic maps themselves become 
obsolescent in 30 to 40 years. 

Only about one-sixth of the United States, excluding Alaska, is now covered 
by published geologic maps on a seale of 1 inch to a mile or greater (the mini- 
mum scale considered satisfactory for most general purposes), and a very much 
smaller portion of Alaska has geologic map coverage at this scale. Indeed, the 
inadequacy of geologic map coverage in Alaska poses ‘a serious problem in search- 
ing for and developing the resources of this vast region. 

Resource appraisals indispensable to sound policymaking —Governmental 
policymaking, both national and international, requires increasingly detailed 
information about mineral and mineral fuel resources. Reliable current data 
and a continuous analysis of the mineral resources situation are indispensable 
aids in (1) resolving problems relating to stockpile requirements; (2) reviewing 
and maintaining equitable governmental policies and practices that affect the 
relationships of Federal Government to industry, especially in exploration and 
development of domestic mineral resources: and (3) determining the position 
to be taken by the United States in foreign trade agreements. 

Research and future national welfare.—Research is the lifehlood of al! sciences. 
It is through research that man learns how to uniock the secrets of Nature, 
how to find and to extract earth materials. and how to adapt them to his use. 
It is through research that new technologies and new applications are develoned 
which in turn result in new and increased demands for consumer goods. In fact, 
the rate of industrial progress as we know it today is a measure of the amount 
of and the suecess attending efforts in scientific research. Scientific research 
is a slow, time-consuming process, cumulative in the value of its products. It 
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follows, therefore, that the full benefits of research are commonly not realized 
for a decade or more after inception. Thus, industrial and living patterns of 
the future will depend in a very large measure upon the research that is done 
today. This is as true for the earth sciences as for research in all other scientific 
disciplines. 

Moreover, in order to stay abreast of the times, let alone to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge, it is essential that appropriate efforts be expended on 
research that is designed to develop new information and new concepts, as in 
the increasingly important fields of seismology, oceanography, and materials 
essential to our rapidly expanding technology, as well as on research aimed at 
more immediate applications. In planning and executing its work in geology, 
geochemistry, and geophysics, the Geological Survey keeps this viewpoint clearly 
in mind to the end that it is, and always has been, a leader not only in the 
development of new techniques and new concepts appropriate to its field, but 
also in their adaptation to practical use. As such, the geologic mapping and 
related research activities of the Survey are integral parts of the continued 
growth and security of this country and must righfully be considered sound, 
timely investments in our future national welfare. Failure to make adequate 
investments now means a growing deficiency in basic information, inadequate 
development of techniques, inefficiency in operations, lag in developments that 
affect the general welfare of the population, and growing dependence on outside 
sources for supplies of mineral raw materials. 

The Geological Survey’s role.—The geologic program of the Geological Survey 
is directed principally toward operations that are national in scope, which can- 
not be resolved as well by State or local governmental agencies, by industry, 
or by private research organizations. In planning and administering this 
program, projects of mutual interest are carried out either in direct financial 
cooperation with the appropriate State or other Federal agency, or with the 
collaboration of the other interested agency. Close liaison is maintained also 
with industry and with research programs of universities and other private 
organizations to see that the plans and operations complement but do not 
duplicate or unduly overlap those of other groups. The aim is to undertake 
fundamental background investigations that supplement but do not compete 
with the work of industry and which can be expected to yield data upon which 
industry can expand. 

Accomplishments in fiscal year 1959.—Continued progress was made in map- 
ping and appraising the Nation’s mineral and mineral fuel resources, in provid- 
ing geologic data needed in planning the construction of civil engineering works 
and the development of water and land utilization programs, and in obtaining 
and publishing data on all phases of the Survey’s geologic investigations. Prog- 
ress was also made on the development of techniques useful in the search for 
new mineral deposits. 

Fieldwork continued through 1959 on nearly 225 projects, about 100 others 
were in the report writing stage and 25 were brought to completion. In addi- 
tion, more than 75 resource and laboratory research projects were active. All 
of these projects were accorded indispensable laboratory support: over 27,000 
laboratory determinations were made, including chemical and spectrographic 
analyses, X-ray, mineralogic and petrologie determinations, and fossil identifica- 
tions. Many of the geologic field investigations were supplemented by ge0- 
physical and geochemical studies. 

During fiscal year 1959 a record number of bulletins and professional papers, 
116, was transmitted to the Government Printing Office for publication; 92 
bulletins and professional papers and 91 maps were published, and 90 book 
publications and 87 maps were approved for publication. In addition, 48 reports 
and maps were released through open files and more than 200 contributions were 
made by release of data through State publications and professional journals. 
The backlog of reports in preparation was reduced substantially. 

Among the most significant publications released during the year were C. A. 
Anderson’s “Geology and Ore Deposits of the Jerome Area, Arizona,” an out- 
standing contribution to the understanding of the pre-Cambrian geology and 
metalization of Arizona: J. R. Henderson and I. Zietz’s “Interpretation of an 
Aeromagnetic Survey of Indiana,” which included a map of the pre-Cambrian 
basement in the first State to be completely surveyed aeromagnetically ; a report 
by E. S. Larsen, Jr., and others, ‘“Lead-Alpha Ages of the Mesozoic Batholiths of 
Western North America,” the first compilation of ages determined by the Larsen 
method ;: C. Frondel’s “Systematic Mineralogy of Uranium and Thorium”; Edwin 
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Roedder’s “Problems in the Disposal of Acid Aluminum Nitrate High-Level 
Radioactive Waste Solutions by Injection Into Deep-Lying Permeable Forma- 
tions,” a study of the reactions between earth materials and wastes and of condi- 
tions necessary to make waste disposal feasible as well as reasonably safe and 
economical; G. V. Keller and P. Licastro’s “Dielectric Constant and Electrical 
Resistivity of Natural-State Cores,” which proposes a new theory for the varia- 
tion of such properties in rocks; and C. P. Ross and Richard Rezak’s “The Rocks 
and Fossils of Glacier National Park,” a report in nontechnical language which 
has received wide acclaim. 

Among the maps published in 1959 are parts of the urban Knoxyille, Provi- 
dence, and San Francisco areas, surficial and bedrock maps of several New 
England areas, and a preliminary map of landslides in the Pacific Palisades area, 
Los Angeles. Also, a preliminary geologic map of part of the Atlantic City area, 
Wyoming, was released in open file as an aid to the development of the iron ore 
deposits in the region. 

Some of the more significant accomplishments in 1959 include: 

(1) Company exploration in the Tintie district, Utah, based largely on detailed 
studies and interpretations by the Geological Survey, has resulted in the dis- 
covery of extensive high-grade silver lead ore. 

(2) Geochemical prospecting, utilizing heavy mineral concentrates, disclosed 
a tungsten deposit of possible economic value in an area in western Colorado 
where tungsten deposits were not known heretofore. 

(3) Rapid field methods were developed and suceessfully tested for the deter- 
mination of barium and beryllium in rocks, thus providing new tools for prospect- 
ing for bedded barite deposits and for determining the occurrence of beryllium 
in outcrops regardless of the host mineral. 

(4) Preliminary results of aeromagnetic surveys over large areas of south- 
western Pennsylvania show excellent correlation between magnetic and geologic 
data, and reveal several previously unreported magnetic anomalies similar to 
the ones associated with known magnetite deposits. 

(5) Identification by the Geological Survey of a specimen of erionite, a fibrous 
zeolite used for separation of gases and oils and in water purification, from 
southwest Idaho has led to the discovery by a mining firm of a large bedded 
deposit of commercial importance. 

(6) Studies in western Virginia and eastern Kentucky led to new structural 
concepts that will aid in planning petroleum exploration in a large area in north- 
east Lee County and southwest Wise County, Va. 

(7) A mobile magnetometer was used successfully to locate small masses of 
buried serpentine rocks in California. It is anticipated that this geophysical 
tool will be most helpful to the California Department of Water Resources, 
which has been searching for a suitable geophysical method for detecting serpen- 
tine bodies that present serious design and construction problems in connection 
with dams, tunnels, and canals. 

(8) Detailed mapping has demonstrated that the front range mineral belt in 
Colorado is parallel to and along a linear zone of deformation of pre-Cambrian 
age. This discovery is of great interest to the mining profession, for it is prob- 
able that other mineral belts are related to ancient zones of structural weakness 
in basement rocks. 

(9) Initial results of a study of geochemical halos in valley fill of the basin 
and range province, show that some large areas mineralized with copper, lead, 
and zine can be located by sampling of alluvium in desert washes. Thus, sam- 
pling of ground water and of basal alluvial conglomerates just above bedrock 
may indicate the general location of ore bodies. 

(10) In the Pima District, Ariz., extremely detailed studies of the struc- 
tural history have pointed to the possible existence of heretofore unsuspected 
faulted extensions of major copper ore bodies. 

(11) A study of the variations in isotopic composition of oxygen and carbon 
in the carbonate rocks of central Colorado has revealed a great halo of hydro- 
thermal dolomite that is spatially and temporally related to sulfide ores at 
Gilman and is characterized by isotope ratios that are different from those of 
the original carbonate rocks. Effort is now being made to search for other 
isotone halos that may point to undiscovered ore deposits. 

(12) Modified and more accurate procedures have been developed for deter- 
mination of tantalum and niobium, needed for high-temperature alloys; fluorine 
in phosphate rocks, needed for the fertilizer and industrial fluorine industries : 
chromium, needed in stainless steel alloys; and bauxite, the source of aluminum. 
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(13) A major contribution in the study of deep-sea sediments has been 
achieved through the development of radiochemical analyses. Accurate equilib- 
rium measurements between the radioactive daughter products protactium and 
ionium successfully date layered sediments on the ocean bottom and will be 
ased increasingly in the field of oceanography. 

(14) The design, construction, and installation of tiltmeters at the Hawaiian 
Voleano Observatory now make it possible to measure more reliably changes 
in the bulge of Kilauea voleano. Since a continuing upward bulge strongly in- 
dicates the rise of lava in the volcano and a potential eruption, these measure- 
ments are of great importance in the volcano warning system. 

(15) Geochemical research on ore deposits has given important clues to the 
mode of formation of ore minerals. At Creede, Colo., a technique of extraction 
and analysis of primary fluid inclusion has demonstrated chemical changes in 
the ore-forming fluid during the ore-fourming process. Experimental techniques 
have also demonstrated the importance of trace elements such as selenium, 
manganese, and cadmium in sulfide ore minerals in determinig the temperature 
of their formation and will prove to be a useful guide in mineral exploration 
within mining districts. 

Programs for fiscal years 1960 and 1961.—Most of the investigations that were 
active in 1959 are continuing. Final reports are being prepared on those projects 
that have completed the field phase of their investigations. New studies will be 
undertaken as staff become available through completed assignments. The plan 
of work for each subactivity is described above. 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain this $337,000 transfer from AEC. 


TRANSFER FROM ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Noxan. The proposed transfer in base from the Atomic 
Energy Commission for geologic investigations has been initiated as 
the result of an agreement between the Research Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and ourselves. It was felt that the re- 
search program financed by AEC and in which they were very much 
interested, should be continued by the Geological Survey through 
direct appropriations. 


PREPARATION AND REVIEW OF RESEARCH REPORTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year the committee pointed to the need to pre- 
pare and review research reports more promptly. What specific ex- 
amples of progress in this regard can you give us? 

Mr. Nonan. A significant change that is already showing improve- 
ment in that respect, sir, has been the establishment of a Division of 
Publications under the leadership of Mr. Moravetz, whom I intro- 
duced earlier. In this new Division we have concentrated all activities 
related to the processing of reports. I am glad to report that we have 
significantly reduced the backlog of reports over the past year and we 
anticipate further improvements. There has been a reduction of about 
25 percent. in the backlog of reports in the Publications Division. 
We are continuing to speed up the processing and preparation of re- 
ports. 

INCREASE IN TRANSFER FROM AEC IN 1960 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year we were told the total transfers from AEC 
during the current year would be $1,630,000. Now it is shown for 1960 
as $1,946,800. Why has this gone up $316,800? 

Mr. Noran. I believe, sir, we have provided the committee with a 
tabulation of the several AEC working funds that we have. The 
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chief source of our funds from AEC now has been in two fields. 
These are the military applications activities 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that a larger increase than you told us at the 
hearings ¢ 

Mr. Notan. The increase was in the military applications work at 
the Nevada Test Site, particularly in Yucca Valley, and reflects to a 
considerable degree the desire of the Commission to have better in- 
formation on the detection program of underground nuclear shots. 
We have been doing very detailed work, both on the geology and the 
geophysics of the test site. 





MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Kirwan. Under “Cost of maintenance and operation of two 
aircraft,” the budget schedules state $105,000 is chargeable to AEC. 
This is almost as much as it costs Sport Fisheries to operate 22 air- 
craft. How do you explain this high cost ? 

Mr. Nonan. I am not sure that [ can explain that, sir. I was not 
aware of this comparison. I would hope that I might prepare some- 
thing and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. An additional $105,000 is chargeable to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for maintenance and operations of these two 
airplanes. 

Mr. Notan. Possibly one basis for this comparison may be that the 
two planes we are operating are especially equipped DC-3’s, in con- 
trast, perhaps, with smaller planes operated by Sport Fisheries. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is costing almost as much for two than for 22, in 
Sport Fisheries. 

Mr. Notan. I would like an opportunity to make a study of that. 

Mr. Kwan. Let somebody make a study and give an explanation 
of it in the record. 

Mr. Noran. I suspect that this high cost may represent not only the 
amounts for maintenance of the crew and for gasoline, but also for the 
special equipment required. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put that in the record, will you? 

Mr. Notan. I would like to. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Cost oF AIRCRAFT OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The estimate of $130,000 consists of $105,000 of Atomic Energy Commission 
funds representing all field and office costs for collecting and compiling aero- 
radioactivity data, and $25,000 of Geological Survey funds for airplane operation 
and maintenance plus per diem and miscellaneous field expenses for collecting 
aeromagnetic data. The estimate includes the following items of cost for an 
estimated 800 flying hours: 


Engine overhaul and maintenance of 2 planes, a DC-3 and a C—47_-_--_- $30, 000 
pi iniak Wied) SN ea ee a Se ee eee 30, 000 


Salaries, per diem, and miscellaneous field expenses for 4 pilots and 8 
geophysical crew members while engaged in flying 2 aircraft, and cost 
of compiling the results of airborne monitoring_.-.._..--.----------. 70,000 


Se ee ee = ee ae aa ae ci Sena egemeo __ 130, 000 


It will be observed from the above that the cost of physical operation and 
maintenance of the aircraft, exclusive of salaries and per diem, is $60,000. Of 
this, $38,000 is chargeable to reimbursements from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and $22,000 to the Geological Survey appropriation. 
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MINERAL DEPOSITS INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. In 1961 we will continue to spend over $3.4 million 
on “mineral deposits investigations.” Give us some concrete examples 
of results during the past year, especially in your laboratory research. 

Mr. Noxuan. I would like first to mention the most spectacular result 
which has come out. of the work in the mineral deposits field. That is 
the part the Geological Survey has played in the discovery of the new 
East Tintic ore deposit which was mentioned in my opening state- 
ment. A commercial mining company is now engaged in developing 
the ore body but has not vet completed its detailed exploration. It 
is my understanding that the value of this new ore body may be meas- 
ured in several tens of millions of dollars. Both the company and 
the Survey are of the opinion the deposit was discovered as a result 
of the work we have done and the methods we have developed. The 
ore body is a major discovery of lead-zinc-silver ore and it is a dis- 
covery as the result of detailed geologic mapping supplemented by the 
application of geochemical and geophysical techniques which were 
developed within the Survey and applied by Survey field parties at 
East Tintic. 

Mr. Kirwan. In developing that, Mr. Nolan, we have received 
many letters and a bill has been introduced to aid the lead industry. 
Does that mean that we will have still greater production? 

Mr. Noran. Probably it is fair to say that this new discovery will 
not come into production for several years. It is a long process from 
the time of discovery to the time of production. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope it will be. As you know the Government has 
four times more lead in stockpile than its maximum wartime require- 
ment and zinc is 814 times. The industry is suffering because of lack 
of demand, so any new current production just generates new pres- 
sures for Government subsidy. 

Mr. Noran. I would like to think. sir, that the discovery of this 
new deposit in Utah. when it is developed, may make it possible for 
us to be more directly competitive with foreign deposits. 

Mr. Ktrwan. I hope so. 

Mr. Noran. From what I understand, this is sufficiently rich to 
make mines possible. 


LONG-RANGE MINERAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. It is planned to continue the long-range minerals 
program at a cost of $4,795,000 in 1961. Please give us some specific 
examples of results during the past year in research on methods of 
ore finding. 

Mr. Noran. T have alre: dy alluded to that in the use of the methods 
that were developed at Tintic, Utah. 

These methods have been applied at the Tintic district. Of even 
more interest. to me is the fact that so many companies have adopted 
these methods and are using them themselves. Almost every month 
we get a letter from one or another of the mining companies asking 
that we assist some of their staff members by training them in the use 
of these new methods. This has been a major contribution to the im- 
provement of our national ore finding capacity. 
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Water Resources INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. $12,044,000 is requested for water resources investiga- 
tions, an increase of $69,000 for health service costs. 
Insert pages 24 to 33 in the record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


3. Water resources investigations 





Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Program elements available, available, | 1961 or decrease 
1959 1960 (-) 
od wi WS 
Federal program , $4,634,991 | $4, 525, 000 $4, 554, 000 +$29, 000 
2) Federal-State program | 6, 642, 888 | 7, 450, 000 7, 490, 000 +40, 000 
|——_—_—— ‘ heieeaaaipel ail Sate Ride Seantliptt lenchh 


DOG. sxc Pah twacerg seta ies recs seme | 11,277,879 | Ay PER O08 | aaa. +69, 000 
t | 


(1) Federal program—The estimate of $4,554,000 includes an increase of 
$29,000 for health service costs. 

The Federal program consists of investigations in which the Federal or na- 
tional interest is dominant. The work complements the cooperative programs 
which are financed in part by State and local governments. Special emphasis 
is placed on basic studies of hydrologic processes and principles and on other 
research. 





Amount Amonnt | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, | available, 1961 | or de- 
1959 | 1960 | crease (—) 
aaa 
(a) Surface-water investigations... ....-..- oe 2, 262, 000 $2, 120, 000 $2, 130, 000 +$10, 000 
b) Sediment investigations ; 448, 991 470, 000 475, 000 +5, 000 
(c) Chemical quality-of-water investigations - - - 616, 000 600, 000 604, 000 | +4, 000 
(d) Ground-water investigations. ..........--- 1, 308, 000 1, 335, 000 | 1, 345, 000 | +10, 000 
TURD soins ‘ S . is | 4, 634, 991 4, 525, 000 4, 554, 000 +-29, 000 
} | 


! 


(a) Surface-water investigations 

The estimate of $2,130,000 includes an increase of $10,000 for health service 
costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes the collection and compilation of 
basic data on surface water, and the analysis and interpretation of these 
data for specific purposes. 

Collection of basic records: The systematic collection of basic data at se- 
lected streamflow sites throughout the United States is the foundation of the 
surface-water investigational program. Federal funds support most of the base 
network which includes the most important and longest established stream- 
gaging stations. The river-discharge records obtained from this network are 
a continuing index of the surface-water resources of the Nation and of nation- 
wide trends in water supplies. The work will continue during 1961 at about the 
same level as in 1959 and 1960. 

Compilation and evaluation of records: This work consists of reviewing, 
revising, and summarizing all surface-water discharge records for each prin- 
cipal drainage basin in the Nation. Older records are evaluated and adjusted 
on the basis of modern methods and standards, and analytical estimates are 
made of streamflow during periods of no record. 

During the fiscal year 1959, reports were completed for the upper Missouri 
River Basin, Central Valley of California, and upper Mississippi River Basin, 
During 1960 it is expected that additional reports will be completed for the 
eastern Gulf of Mexico drainage, western Gulf of Mexico basins, the Great 
Basin, North Atlantic slope basins, and the rest-of California. In 1961 it is 
expected to complete the reports for Hawaii. 

Flood-frequency analyses: The probable future frequency of occurrence of 
floods of various magnitudes is predicted by hydrologic and statistical analysis 
and by study of historical flood information. 
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In 1959, the analyses for New England and the Colorado River Basin were 
completed. Studies for the Columbia River Basin were started. 

During 1960, reports will be completed for the Columbia River Basin and 
work will begin on analyses for the lower Mississippi River Basim and for the 
Great Basin. A pilot project to study methods of analysis for streams in arid 
regions will be started in the western Gulf of Mexico basin. 

Plans for 1961 are to complete reports for the three basins where work was 
started in 1960. In addition, analyses are planned to start in the Missouri 
and Ohio River Basins. 

Research in occurrence, movement, and measurement of surface water.—Basie 
and applied research is conducted in the fields of hydraulics and hydrology and 
in the development of equipment instrumentation. Research projects were in 
progress in 1959 and 1960 in the following four major fields of interest: 

(1) Open channel tlow: Flow conditions are being studied in laboratory 
flUumes and in natural channels. Work in laboratories includes study of flow 
as it changes with channel characteristics and channel slopes. Current projects 
include study of flow in smooth channels and in channels of varying bed rough- 
ness. These studies are to improve mathematical formulas needed for engineer- 
ing design of river control works. Investigations along these lines will be con- 
tinued during 1961. 

(2) Constricted flow: Effects of various constrictions on flows are being 
studied in the laboratory and in the field. Laboratory projects include model 
studies of flow through constrictions representing highway bridges, culverts, 
and fills, and over dams and weirs. The initial phases of these investigations 
will be concluded in 1960 with work in 1961 being limited to items not ade 
quately covered by previous or current studies. 

(3) Hydrology and methods: Studies are underway leading toward better 
understanding of the occurrence of streamflow as related to factors of climate 
and land. Included are studies of low flow, flood flow, and the variations in 
flow caused by progressive changes from rural to urban conditions. Such 
information is necessary in evaluating the effect of the current industrial and 
urban expansion on water resources. 

(4) Flow measurement: Electronic and automatic equipment is being de 
veloped to provide better or more economical methods of measuring stream 
stage and velocity. *articular attention is being given to those items which 
will be useful in machine processing of flow data. Substantial progress has 
recently been made on development of new items. Work scheduled for 1961 
will carry toward completion the equipment now being developed. 

(b) Sediment investigations 

The estimate of $475,000 includes an increase of $5,000 for health service costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity provides for the accumulation and evaluation 
of quantative data on the areal variability of sources of sediment, the rate and 
manner of sediment transport by the streams of the Nation. Sediment move- 
ment and channel erosion are factors basic to river-control engineering and 
reservoir design. 

National appraisal: About half the sediment-investigations program is de 
voted to the orderly acquisition and interpretation of information about sedi- 
ment characteristics and movement in streams of the United States. The work 
deals primarily with problems of interstate character and direct Federal inter- 
est and supplements similar investigations supported by Federal-State coopera- 
tive funds. The systematic collection of sediment-discharge information is car- 
ried on through a network of measuring stations. The work will continue dur- 
ing 1961 at about the same level as in 1959 and 1960. 

Research in sedimentation: New concepts and tools with which to explain 
the processes of sediment movement and its intimate relationship to the 
roughness, alinement, scour or fill, and dimensions of stream channels are being 
developed. Knowledge of these factors is essential to plans for river control. 
The current level of research will be continued in 1961. 

(c) Chemical-quality investigations 

The estimate of $604,000 includes an increase of $4,000 for health service costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes investigations about the sources, 
quantity, and distribution of dissolved substances in water. 

National appraisal: About one-third of the chemical-quality investigations is 
aimed at assessment of the chemical quality situation in areas of the Nation 
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where water problems are of interstate and Federal interest. The program 
supplements those of similar purpose earried on in the Federal-State program. 

The systematic collection of chemical-quality information is conducted through 
networks of (1) widely dispersed measuring stations for general information, and 
(2) selected stations to appraise the trends in quality of irrigation waters in 
western United States. The work will be maintained during 1961 at about the 
current level. 

Research in chemistry of water: Seven projects directed toward (1) study of 
hydrogeochemical processes; (2) the behavior of selected dissolved constituents 
in water, particularly minor elements; and (3) the development of methods 
and techniques for analyzing water were in progress for 1959 and are con- 
tinued in 1960. Selected lacustrine closed basins in California and Nevada are 
being utilized as a natural laboratory to study the composition of dissolved 
minerals and the distribution and chemical behavior of minor elements. Work 
will continue in 1961 at about the same level as in 1960. 

Radioactivity of water resources: The rapid development of nuclear energy 
and its attendant implications and disposal problems emphasizes the importance 
of understanding the effect of radioelements in water resources. The nation- 
wide survey of radioelements in natural waters was in progress for 1959 and 
will be continued in 1960 and 1961 to establish the “normal” levels and current 
trends. These studies include the distribution of uranium and radium in water, 
methods of radiochemical analyses, the chemistry of uranium and radium, the 
radioactivity of rain, and the occurrence of uranium and radium in ground 
water in a selected terrain. In 1961 special emphasis will be placed on the ap- 
plication of principles to larger basins with complex patterns of chemical qual- 
ity, streamflow, geology, and ground-water aquifers. 

(d) Ground-water investigations 

The estimate of $1,345,000 includes an increase of $10,000 for health service 
costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity includes the systematic collection, analysis, 
and interpretation of hydrologic and geologic data needed for the solution of 
ground-water problems of today and tomorrow; also, research in fundamental 
principles of ground-water hydrology and in means for improving investigational 
techniques. 

Collection of basic records: In 1960 emphasis will be devoted to establishing 
standards and procedures for collecting, computing, compiling, and reviewing 
data such as water levels, well logs, water temperature, and field and laboratory 
tests of physical and hydrologic properties of water-bearing materials. The 
work will continue in 1961. 

Areal hydrology and geology: This program comprises three categories of 
studies—regional, systems, and type studies—which are designed primarily to 
integrate the smaller and disconnected studies that commonly characterize the 
State cooperative programs. As used here “region” comprises two or more 
hydrologic systems but in which the characteristics of water occurrence are 
similar, for example, the 90,000 square mile Mississippi embayment where a 
comprehensive hydrologic investigation is in progress. A “system” study of the 
Spokane River Basin, Idaho, and the Verde Valley, Ariz., will be completed in 
10. The “type” studies include areal field investigations of the principles or 
Significant features of water occurrence as related to rock types and hydrologic 
conditions; examples are hydrology of volcanic terranes begun in 1959 and 
hydrology of limestone terranes being started in 1960. 

Research in occurrence and movement of ground water: The research effort 
is directed toward greater knowledge of ground-water hydrology, particularly 
the following four fundamental areas of endeavor: 

(1) Develop methods for analyzing entire hydrologic systems and regions. 

(2) Advance the knowledge of unsaturated flow and develop methodology, so 
that the dynamie relationship between ground water and surface water and the 
characteristics of drainage basins can be better analyzed. 

(3) Advance the knowledge of the mechanics and properties of ground-water 
reservoirs and properties of porous media (the basis for converting geologic 
knowledge into hydrologic parameters) —the principal requirement for analyzing 
the response characteristics of hydrologic systems. 

(4) Provide a basic understanding of the relation of regional flow and geologic 
environment to the spatial distribution of mineral constituents. 
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Examples of specific studies within these four fundamental areas are: 

(1) Development of mathematical expressions to describe the processes of 
diffusion, dispersion, and fluid motion in coastal aquifers subject to salt-water 
encroachment. 

(2) Determination of moisture relationships in, and water movement through, 
the unsaturated zone overlying ground-water reservoirs, relating findings to 
principles of land drainage, waste disposal, and ground-water recharge. 

(3) Description of the properties of ground-water reservoirs; identification 
and description of the factors involved in the deformation and compaction of 
water-bearing material in response to large withdrawals of water, relating the 
results to problems in land subsidence and mine drainage. 

(4) Identification and description of the roles of geologic, hydrologic, and 
chemical factors in controlling the chemical character of ground water as it 
moves through porous media. Description of the distribution of mineral constit- 
uents in regional hydrologic systems. Appraisal of the utility of tritium and 
other radioisotopes as labeling devices for use in hydrologic and geochemical 
studies. 

The foregoing studies, as well as other related and supporting research studies, 
are proposed for continuation in 1961. 

Investigations common to tiro or more subactivities—Certain studies involv- 
ing both surface water and ground water and their quality characteristics are 
described as follows: 

Relation between water and land use: In 1959 studies were made of the hydro- 
logic significance of river basin characteristics, river mechanics, erosion, and the 
principles of aggradation and degradation of stream channels. The hydrologic 
effect of urban development, small reservoirs, vegetation modification, and strip 
mining were studied. The geology, vegetation, and land forms in small basins 
were studied in relation to water yield from those areas. Other investigations 
included the mechanics of evaporation, evaporation suppression, evapotranspira- 
tion, and the behavior of glaciers in relation to climatic changes and water 
supply. These studies will be continued in 1961 and at essentially the same 
level as 1960. 

Water resources of areas: Comprehensive hydrologic investigations were in 
progress during 1959 for the Delaware River and Upper Colorado River Basins 
and the Mississippi embayment area. The Delaware River Basin investigation 
was completed in 1959 and that for the Upper Colorado River Basin will be com- 
pleted in 1960. Work will continue on the Mississippi embayment investigation 
during 1960 and 1961. Other basin studies may be initiated. 

Water utilization studies: The studies are of three types: (1) Water require 
ments of selected industries, (2) estimates of the total quantity of water used, 
and (3) water availability and use in selected industrial areas. These studies 
were started in 1951. Four reports on the water requirements of selected indus- 
tries have been published. Reports on the petroleum refining and copper indus- 
tries will be completed in 1960. Data have been collected on the steel industry 
and the report will be started during 1960. Data are being collected on water 
requirements of the synthetic rubber industry. The steel and synthetic rubber 
reports will be completed in 1961. 

Estimates of the quantity of water used in 1950 and 1955 have been published. 
During 1960 plans will be made and some data compiled for an estimate of water 
used in 1960. ‘This report will be completed during 1961. 

Reports have been prepared on the water resources of 21 industrial areas. 
Five additional reports are awaiting publication and five more are being written. 
Three reports will be started in 1960 and three more in 1961. 

(2) Federal-State program.—The estimate of $7,490,000 includes an increase 
of $40,000 for health service costs. 

The work done in the Federal-State program emphasizes the systematic collec- 
tion of water records and investigative surveys to determine the quantity and 
quality of surface and ground water supplies in specific areas. This program is 
financed jointly by the U.S. Geological Survey and cooperating State and local 
governmental agencies. 
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| 
| Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 





Subactivity available, available, 1961 or de- 
1959 1960 crease (—) 
(a) Surface-water investigations...............- $3, 685, 000 $4, 050, 000 $4, 070, 000 +$20, 000 
(b) Sediment investigations.-_..........-...-..- 108, 888 135, 000 137, 000 +2, 000 
(ce) Chemical-quality investigations... --......-- 385, 000 525, 000 528, 000 +3, 000 
(d) Ground-water investigations. .............. 2, 464, 000 2, 740, 000 2, 755, 000 +15, 000 
TOA cosmususinees cuedeccnsecenceseseons 6, 642, 888 7, 450, 000 7, 490, 000 +40, 000 





Basis of cooperation: Water resources investigations made in financial coopera- 
tion with State and municipal agencies began in 1895. Since then, Federal funds 
have been appropriated each year to support such Federal-State investigations. 
Since 1929, the appropriation language has required that the Survey’s share not 
exceed one-half of the total cost of the investigations. 

Plan of work.—The cooperative programs planned for 1961 will be an exten- 
sion of existing work to determine and appraise the water resources of the 
Nation. An increasing proportion of the work will consist of areal appraisals of 
the water situation, including availability of supplies, frequency of floods, dura- 
tion of low flows, sedimentation and water quality. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The specific objectives of water studies are: 

(1) Comprehensive, continuing accounting of the sources, movement, 
amount, storage, and quality of water supplies, and evaluation of the effect 
on water supplies of geologic, topographic, and other factors. 

(2) Systematic quantitative accounting of the uses and disposition of 
water, of its chemical usability, and of the effects of use on the quality. 

(3) Evaluation of the Nation’s total water resources, region by region, 
and studies of water development, use, and regulation. 

(4) Research on hydrologic principles and processes and other phenomena 
related to water in order to improve the scientific basis for solving problems. 

Water is a key factor in the development of the Nation. Water supply for the 
great metropolitan-industrial complexes that are developing or will develop has 
become the Nation’s dominant water problem. The growing nuclear-energy 
industry emphasizes this dominance, not only in demand for water by the indus- 
try, but because of the problem of radioactive contamination of water. Water 
conditions and problems everywhere have one common denominator: the neces- 
sity for information on the availability, quality, and use of water. The water- 
resources investigations of the Geological Survey constitute the bulk of such 
efforts to obtain this information in the United States. 

The Survey’s responsibility is to develop data and scientific information on 
which action and development agencies of government, water users, and others 
may base their plans and actions. As the margin narrows between water use 
and water supply, the demand intensifies for a sound, scientific basis for water 
management in order to get the most out of what we have. The Survey has a 
vast reservoir of hydrologic and geologic information which is available for use 
in sound water management. The information delineates the entire national 
water supply, and in innumerable cases has helped or led directly to the solution 
of specific water problems because the Survey has experienced hydrologists and 
geologists working in every State. 

The details of the Survey’s program of water-resources investigations are 
given on previous pages. Approximately 53 percent of the current program 
consists of the systematic collection and analysis of basic data on the flow of 
Streams, sediment load, ground-water levels, and chemical quality of water. 
About 36 pereent is directed toward investigations of the water resources of 
specific areas, such as river basins, geologic formations that constitute ground- 
water reservoirs, States, and counties. Eleven percent of this program consists 
of research studies of the how and why of water occurrence and behavior and 
of new techniques for performing investigations. 

_ The program proposed for 1961 is a continuation of the kinds of work already 
i progress. Much of the work will be performed in cooperation with States 
and municipalities. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Can you give us a little status report on that? 
WATER SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


Mr. Notan, It is proposed to continue the water program at essen- 
tially the same rate as last year. 

There has been a continued advance in measurements and appraisals 
of our domestic water resources. Particularly, I think we are be- 
coming better equipped to appraise the results of water development 
programs on our total water supply. 

One of the major problems to which we are trying to contribute in 
the East is the impact of urbanization on our natural resources, par- 
ticularly our water supplies. With the growth of the large urban 
areas, with the large industrial building programs and their associ- 
ated earth excavation, we are on the one hand decreasing the amount 
of recharge to underground water-bearing aquifiers, since we are 
paving or ‘otherwise covering the surface areas in which recharge for- 
merly “took place. On the other hand, we are, at the same time, adding 
to the pollution of both the surface and underground water supplies 
because of increased industrial wastes. 

Mr. Kirwan. What results can you report on the laboratory stud- 
ies of waterflows and sediment movement in river channels and what 
has been accomplished by the research in the “chemistry of water” 
during the past year? 

Also since 1951, studies have been going on about the water require- 
ments of certain industries and I wonder what is the status of this 
work and when it will be completed ? 

Mr. Notan. There are several questions involved there. 

The first one you mentioned—studies of the movement of water 
through underground aquifers—has been given considerable atten- 
tion in one of our laboratories in Arizona. We are finding out a 
great many new things that we did not know before about the pattern 
of water movement underground. We have learned more about the 
impact that different pore-space patterns, different grain size, and 
the different types of material that compose the aquifer have on the 
speed, direction, and amount of movement of water through it. This 
will be fundamental to our studies of recharge as well as to the deter- 
minations of safe yield of individual aquifers. 

So far as the chemical quality of water is concerned, there are two 
programs I might mention. One is the monitoring of the radium and 
uranium content and of the radioactiv ity in general j in ground waters 
all over the country. This will be invaluable in the future as a means 
of establishing a base against which we can measure possible pollution 
either from fallout or from waste dischareg from nuclear reactors and 
other users of radioactive material. 

The water requirements study is continuing. Water utilization 
studies are mentioned on page 30 of the justification. This year the 
particular industries under review were not listed, but I have a list of 
them at hand. We have completed studies, and have published water 
supply papers, on the water requirements of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, the carbon black industry, the aluminum industry, and the 
rayon and acetate fiber and nylon fiber industries. We have reports 
in progress on the water requirements of the petroleum, copper, steel, 
and synthetic rubber industries. These will be invaluable in future 
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planning for water requirements where new plants or changes in ex- 
isting plants are contemplated. They will permit more accurate esti- 
mates or predictions of necessary water requirements in industrial 
areas. 

CoNSERVATION OF LaNps AND MINERALS 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,169,000 is budgeted for “Conservation of lands and 
minerals,” an increase of $420,000, including $20,000 for health service 
costs. 

Insert pages 36 to 44 in the record. 

(The matters referred to follows:) 


5. Conservation of lands and minerals 


Amount | Amount Estimate Increase (+-) 


| 

| 
Subactivity available, available, | 1961 decrease (—) 

1959 1960 

a) Supervising oil and gas leases.__.........--- $1, 474, 878 $1, 560,000 | $1, 820, 000 +$260, 000. 
b) Supervising mining leases pveawutnn eget 359, 893 | 380, 000 433, 000 +53, 000 
c) Mineral classification.................-.... | 364, 521 365, 000 | 468, 000 +103, 000: 
d) Waterpower classification cummin asaee 234, 977 235, 000 | 237, 000 2, 000 
e) Federal Petroleum Board.........-.---.---- | 212, 491 209, 000 211, 000 +2, 000: 
Total a ‘ sown geen 2, 646, 760 | 2, 749, 000 | 3, 169, 000 +420, 000 


(a) Supervising oil and gas leases 

The estimate of $1,820,000 is an increase of $260,000, including $10,000 for 
health service costs. 

Need for increase.—The workload for supervising and enforcing the operating 
regulations for oil and gas leases continues to increase year by year, as shown 
below : 





Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1959 1960 | 1961 
_ — - = - - = = —E - - ~ _ —~ — -~ -— dine —_—_——-— —- 
Number of oil and gas properties and wells supervised. -__..-.] 175, 000 | 195, 000 210, 000 
Value of oil and gas produced__.............-..........-....--] $751, 000, 000 | $800, 000, 000 $870, 000, 000 
Royalty accruals_..__- Ke neountwcumsnole pithnadnd went $97, 000, 000 | $105, 500, 000 $115, 000, 000 
Available funds for supervision. -...........-.......-......... $1, 474, 878 $1, 560, 000 $1, 820, 000 
PRINT 36 CUDONOUD, Gib end ida cdsokncsesceebiseceheecketate 200 213 246 


This is a continuing subactivity administering the operating regulations under 
the various mineral leasing acts governing the exploration, development, and pro- 
duction of oil and gas on Federal, Indian, and certain naval petroleum reserve 
lands in the United States. The work is performed in such manner as may best 
serve the interests of conservation and with due regard for the prevention of 
waste. The responsibilities include determining and maintaining an accurate 
accounting of the royalties due, either in production or value and, when appro- 
priate, taking such royalty in kind and disposing of it pursuant to applicable 
laws and regulations. 

Present developments on the outer Continental Shelf areas in the Gulf of 
Mexico and off the coast of California are substantial. The full potentialities 
of the leasing and development of the offshore mineral deposits, principally oil 
and gas, are still unknown, but the workload by reason of that development is 
increasing. A pending decision by the Supreme Court to decide the ownership 
of certain offshore lands, if decided in favor of the United States, will immedi- 
ately impose an additional burden of drilling supervision and accounting for 
Which funds are not currently available. As of June 30, 1959, there were 380 
leases on the outer Continental Shelf off the coasts of Louisiana and Texas. 
These leases are producing at the annual rate of approximately 30 million bar- 
rels of petroleum and 178 billion cubic feet of gas from 897 wells. 

Plan of work.—The increase in the estimate for fiscal year 1961 will permit 
Staffing at newly active areas, will permit closer supervision of outer Continental 
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Shelf leases, will provide needed increased capacity for royalty accounting to 
reduce arrearages in some supervisory regions, and will aid in coping with an 
ever-increasing workload, as shown on plates J and M. 

There are several areas of intensive development, or of potential intensive de- 
velopment which will require greater supervisory and regulatory effort by the 
Survey if the Federal interest in the oil and gas resources in these areas is to be 
properly protected. One of these is the 4 Corners area of Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, and another is our new State of Alaska. Both areas 
should have immediate close attention by the Survey’s supervisory and engi- 
neering staff. 

(b) Supervising mining leases 

The estimate of $433,000 is an increase of $53,000, including $3,000 for health- 
service costs. 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to permit adequate staffing to as- 
sure that approved conservation practices will be maintained and optimum royal- 
ties obtained from the 435 mines and over 4,300 leased mining properties in 34 
States. A continuing increase in workload is expected during 1960 and 196L 
Production and royalty values, as related to funds and personnel assigned to the 
program, are as follows: 





1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Value of minerals produced. --__-- .---| $174,000, 000 | $200, 000, 000 $210, 000, 000 


NNER DMR TIC ears ir En RN $8. 000, 000 $9. 500, 000 $10, 000, 000 
Available funds for supervision. ------ ee eS $359, 893 $380, 000 $433, 000 
ERNE NNN on ans) a cdeee rena bwaiumenead 32 38 45 


This is a continuing subactivity administering the operating regulations under 
the various mineral leasing acts governing the exploration, development, and 
production of mineral deposits on Federal and Indian lands in the United States. 
This function is conducted in such manner as may best serve the interests of 
conservation. The responsibilities include the determination of royalty liabil- 
ities and the collection of lease rentals and royalties. 

The normal workload of this subactivity is increasing and is expected to 
increase during the budget year (see plates J and M). In addition, a new re 
sponsibility in regard to the health and safety of workmen in uranium mines 
adds an additional workload. 

The Public Health Service sponsored an interagency meeting on May 20, 1959, 
in Washington, D.C., for discussion of health problems in uranium mines, es- 
pecially the control of radon daughters in mine atmosphere in uranium mines. 
It was emphasized by the Public Health Service that the mine air in most 
uranium mines contained radon-daughter products in concentrations many times 
the recommended working level. Also, that the mine air in many mines carried 
excessive amounts of free silica. Exposure of the workmen to excessive con- 
centrations of radon-daughter products and silica dust will result in lung cancer 
and silicosis. 

Plan of work.—The Geological Survey is responsible for the enforcement of 
health and safety measures in uranium mines on Indian and acquired lands. 
The Survey has initiated an examination and action program to advise the 
lessees and effectuate control of the hazards. To effectively prosecute the pro 
gram will require the service of additional engineers, clerical help, and trans- 
portation to make frequent inspections of the uranium mines in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Washington. 

This subactivity will continue to (1) assemble data on leasable Federal and 
Indian lands being prospected for uranium, manganese, fluorspar, mica, lead, 
zine, ete.; (2) assemble data on known and possible ore reserves in areas being 
mined; (3) assemble basic data on ore reserves of quality too low to merit bene- 
ficiation by present techniques, but which probably could meet purchase require 
ments by improved beneficiation: (4) increase the frequency of onsite supervision 
and regulation of development and production operations; and (5) give increased 
attention to protective methods for workmen exposed to radiation hazards. 

The increase requested for this activity will provide for four additional min- 
ing engineers, and supporting services, to increase the rate of mine inspections 
and to implement the work on radiation hazards. 
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ng to (c) Mineral classification 
th an The estimate of $468,000 is an increase of $103,000, including $3,000 fur health 
service costs. 

ve de- Need for increase.—This is a continuing subactivity responsible for determin- 
yy the ing Federal land areas to be withdrawn from entry for purposes of mineral 
to be investigation and subsequently classifying the lands as being mineral or i1on- 
, Ari- | mineral in character, and initiating orders for restoration or release of such 
areas | lands from withdrawal. 

engi- | The primary objectives of this subactivity are (1) the determination from 


geological data and evidence of the actual or probable presence of mineral de- 
posits of value in specific tracts or parcels of public land anywhere in the United 
States or its territories; (2) the protection of such mineral estates (by tiniely 


ealth- notice, withdrawal, or classification) from inadvertent disposal under nonmin- 
' eral land laws; (38) the promotion of the exploration and development of such 
to as- estates under applicable provisions of the Federal mining or mineral-leasing 
royal- laws; and (4) the prompt provision, to the administrative and supervising 
in 34 agencies involved in such development, of the geologic determinations and 
1961 counsel requisite to the effective discharge of their responsibilities. 
to the The continued increase in industrialization of many of the Western States 
and the expanding economy of the country at large have resulted in an increas- 





ing demand for land and mineral resources in the public-land States west 
tinal | of the Mississippi River. The demand for minerals and fuels has therefore stim- 

ulated the search for and development of leasable minerals on Federal and In- 
dian lands. Interest in acquired and publie lands in States east of the Mis- 








oe sissippi River also remains active. Mineral-land classification, being an essen- 
$433, 000 tial function in the administration of the mineral-leasing laws applicable to 
45 Federal lands, is of particular importance if this Nation is to derive optimum 
benefits from the development and production of the deposits of oil, gas, oil 

shale, coal, phosphate, and sodium underlying its leasable lands. 
under Additional personnel are necessary (1) to handle the increase in requests for 
t, and reports on the mineral character of lands included in surface entries, and (2) 
stan to start a program of systematic review and revocation of public land with- 
ata drawals in order to discharge the Survey’s responsibility to aid the Bureau of 
: Land Management in its current program of review, modification, and cancella- 
- tion of withdrawals. _ The current increase in workload results from an increase 
ew Te of about 30 percent in requests from the Bureau of Land Management and a0 
vale increase of about 300 percent in reports to other agencies, such as General Serv- 


ices Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau 
1959 of Reclamation, Bureau of Indian Affairs, etc. Such services are performed 
: aoe without reimbursement. 


otal The $100,000 increase requested for this work will provide about 10 geologists 
; me and supporting services to aid in handling the increased workload and to hold to 
3 times a minimum the expected backlog in classification cases. 


: : Plan of work—Under the mineral-leasing laws, determination and definition of 
-arried es ; ve ; : ig ; 
the “known geologic structures” of producing oil and gas fields are the basis 


~ nl 

pelbe.< | for discrimination between lands subject to lease by application or by competitive 
bidding. For each such lease application the branch determines whether the 

ont af land sought is within the known geologic structure of a producing field. It also 

lands. IS responsible for reporting to the sureau of Land Management all first dis- 

| coveries of oil and gas under application-type leases, and discoveries of new oil 

1e pro and gas fields, or deposits, pursuant to applicable laws for their effect on rental 

trans- and Toyalty liabilities. Comparable classification activities are performed in- 

1. New volving lands valuable for coal, oil shale, phosphate, potash, sodium, etc., under 

. the mineral-leasing laws. 

al and The following is a résumé of the routine work planned for fiscal year 1961: 

. lead, i (1) Prepare and revise the current status of development maps of more than 

: being 540 producing oil and gas fields in seven Western States where Federal lands 

t bene- ire relatively abundant. A lesser amount of mapping will be required in five 

equire- Midwestern and Gulf States. 

rvision (2) Continue to prepare and revise maps showing mineral occurrences in 

-reased public-land States in aid of classification. 

‘ (3) Prepare detailed geologic maps showing structure and occurrence of phos- 

al min phate deposits in five Western States. 

actions (4) Mapping coalfields; surface and structural geology of portions of the 


Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mont.: miscellaneous structure sections; and the 
continuation of surface and subsurface structural studies involving leasable 
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minerals in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, California, Utah, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 


(d) Waterpower classification 


The estimate of $237,000 includes an increase of $2,000 for health service costs. 

Plan of work.—The primary objective of this subactivity is the conservation 
of waterpower by the prevention of adverse use or disposal of public lands 
potentially valuable as waterpower and storage sites. This objective is attained 
by classification and reservation of such lands with provision for other limited 
uses of the lands pending actual development or concurrent with such develop- 
ment. The maps and reports which are the basis for such classification provide 
a valuable preliminary to efficient development by serving to locate and publicize 
potential waterpower and storage sites. Such data are widely used by industry 
in preliminary planning to determine the feasibility of proposed projects. These 
maps and reports are also used as a basis for classification of the lands and to 
supply information to the Bureau of Land Management, the Federal Power 
Commission, and other Government agencies on applications to use the reserved 
lands for other than powersite purposes. The maps and reports are also made 
available to the public as aids to the location, appraisal, and development of the 
waterpower resources of the country. 

Timely preparation of suitable river survey maps is important. Delays in 
such preparation can prove very costly. If such maps are available showing the 
location of potential power and reservoir sites. structures such as railroads, 
highways, bridges, mills. and other buildings can be located so as not to interfere 
with future waterpower development. Without such maps the structures will 
increase the cost or may even prevent the ultimate construction of the power 
projects. 

A review of existing records indicates that there remain from 15,000 to 20,000 
miles of streams which reaunire mapping of standard accuracy at a scale no 
smaller than 1: 24,000 in order to appraise their waternower and storage values 
to permit the classification of the public lands involved. This estimate includes 
extensive areas in Alaska. 

River and damsite surveys proposed for fiscal vear 1961 are: 

Alaska: 77 miles of river surveys and four damsite surveys 
California: 180 miles of river surveys and 10 damsite surveys 
Colorado: Four damsite surveys. 
Tdaho: 15 miles of river surveys and seven damsite surveys 
Orezon: 25 miles of river survevs and eight damsite surveys 
Nevada: 40 miles of river surveys and five damsite surveys. 
Washington: 25 miles of river surveys and two damsite surveys 
Wvroming: Six damsite surveys. 

(e) Federal Petroleum Board 

The estimate of $211,000 includes an increase of $2.000 for health service 
costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity supports the conservation activities of the 
oil-producing States through enforcement of prohibition against interstate ship- 
ment of oil produced in violation of State oil proration laws. Examiners, by 
gaging lease production, by inspections of leasehold operations, by lease visits, 
by checking pipelines, feeder lines, or tank batteries. and bv interviewing lease 
emnplovees, lessees, operators, or well service company employees, and by check- 
ing all records of production and shipments, detect violations of the State pro- 
ration laws. Following the preliminary investigation and formal docketing of 
the ease. the board of examiners make a full-scale investigation, take deposi- 
tions. and prepare the case against the violator for submission through depart- 
mental channels to the Attorney General for prosecution. 

One of the principal duties of the board is to see that the oi! producers main- 
tain proper records of oil production and its disposition. and that prescribed 
renorts are filed with the board. By means of these required records and 
reports the hoard maintains a reasonably accurate knowledge of the production 
of oil, the products derived therefrom, and its transportation in interstate 
commerce. 

An increase in the average workload is anticipated during 1960 and 1961. As 
of Inlv 1. 1959. there were 17 cases in process, 8 under investigation, 1 under 
renort preparation. and 8 before U.S. attorneys. 

The workload of the board remains extremely variable and unpredictable due 
to the vagaries of State proration orders, the never-constant incidence of viola- 
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tions thereof, and the time lags inherent in the numerous investigations, lease 
inspections, field visits, and interviews necessarily precedent to the detection of 
violations. Additional time is required for report preparation prior to action 
on the cases by the Solicitor of the Department, by the Attorney General, and 
by the U.S. attorney before a case can be closed. As a measure of the prelimi- 
nary work required to prepare a case charging violation of the Connally Act, 
during fiscal year 1959 there were more than 5,600 visits, inspections, and 
gagings of leases, 6 pipelines checked, 783 fields visited, and nearly 1,500 inter- 
views to secure compliance with State orders to detect violations. In the same 
year some 10,000 producer’s reports were checked each month covering opera- 
tions in 3,853 separate oilfields. 

The following table reflects some of the facets of the enforcement activities of 
the Federal Petroleum Board during the past 5 fiscal years: 


1955 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 


Number of fields visited ; : a 645 659 423 482 783 
Number of leases visited, checked, inspected, or | 

gaged... . a mca dbiaiandé 7, 207 5, 503 | 4, 923 5, 266 5, 681 
Number of field interviews. .-- 7 ete 1, 193 808 938 | 1,184 1,479 
Total fines paid___.-- bhste ond daeeecdcunausauscatatsd eS 1) Oeeeeee $52, 100 $120, 576 $58, 250 
Number Of Canes INVOIVEG... ....056<<ncecucccesccccsdwnl 8 6 6 | 10 17 
Funds available. -.-._.-- Wa -------2--22----+-----| $140,000 | $149, 200 | $147, 400 $194, 933 $212, 491 

| | | | 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The program objectives are: 

(1) The enforcement of mineral conservation laws and regulations applicable 
to leases on Federal and Indian lands and collection and accounting for royalties 
due from production thereunder. 

(2) Classification of public lands as to their mineral and water-power po- 
tential to assure optimum use of such lands. 

(3) Enforcement of the Connally Act prohibiting interstate or international 
shipment of petroleum produced in violation of State conservation laws. 

The workload required of the Survey in the performance of its conservation 
activities continues to increase substantially year by year. The demand for the 
humerous services performed in aid of land classification, in supervising lease 
development, and in enforcing the operating regulations continues to be heavy. 
The number of classification reports and findings required of the small group 
available for this work totaled 103,528 during fiscal year 1959, an increase of 
14 percent over the previous year. Inspection of plate J shows that during the 
d-year period 1953-58, the latest year for which final production figures are 
available, the leasing supervision workload increased 56 percent, the value of 
the production supervised increased 73 percent, the royalty accruals increased 
100 percent, the funds available for this activity increased 53 percent and the 
manpower purchasable with those funds increased only 36 percent. 

There is a correlative working relationship between the supervisory func- 
tions and the land classification functions. Increases in the workload of the 
one group are always accompanied by a corresponding increuse in the workload 
for the other group. 

The Survey has been performing an integrated conservation of lands and 
minerals function since 1925. During the 34 intervening years the volume of 
work has been increasing steadily and substantially, as shown on plates I-M, 
inclusive. The exhibits also show the annval funds available for this function. 

The divisionwide function has increased 193 percent during the past 9 years 
(1950-59). During the current year and the budget year it is expected that the 
measurable workload will continue to increase to record highs of 318,000 and 
346,000 work units, or annual increases of 121% and 9 percent respectively. 

In 1950 the funds available for the conservation function totaled $1,100,100 
and that sum was sufficient to support a staff of 201 employees to carry a com- 
bined measurable workload of 96,795 units, or about 482 units of workload per 
employee. Ten years later, in the face of a steadily increasing workload the 
funds for 1960 amount to $2,583,300 (including $43,300 transferred from the 
Navy) and are sufficient to support a staff of only 319 employees to carry a 
workload of 318,425 units, or about 998 units per employee. This indicates a 
workload increase of 229 percent, an increase of funds of only 135 percent, and 
an increase in manpower purchasing power of only 59 percent. 
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A workload of 998 units per employee is much too high fov efficient operations, 
In the budget year, after required funds are allowed, the workload per employee 
will decrease to about 930 units. 

Plate J corroborates the foregoing as to the lease supervisory subactivities, 
In addition it discloses that (1) the cost of the lease supervision per employee 
will have risen from $6.546 in 1958 to $7,S91 in 1961: (2) royalty accruals will 
have increased more than 2% times; (3) production walue will have more 
than doubled; (4) the average royalty per employee will increase from $288,235 
in 1953 to about $430,000 in 1961; (5) for every employee dollar spent the royalty 
received will have increased from 87,487 to $15,932 in the same time interval: 
(6) the average cost per unit workload will remain at $11. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. $250,000 of the increase is for supervision of oil and 
gas leases. Explain the need for 33 additional employees for this 
work. That is a large number of employees. 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir. This $400,000 provides for the only program 
increase included in our budget estimate this year. It is required, we 
feel, for two reasons. One, shown by the graphs at the end of the 
justification for this activity, is the tremendous increase in the number 
of productive mines, wells, and leases and the amount of minerals 
including oil and gas produced from the leased lands. This requires 
increased supervision. 

I might mention one element of that supervision relating to the 
work on the Outer Continental Shelf which seems to be increasing 
again. This is very expensive supervision because it presents much 
more of a transportation problem to get out to inspect these operations. 
Production of oi] exceeded 103,000 barrels a day in November 1959. 

The second reason for the proposed increase, which will cover a 
large proportion of the proposed personnel increases that you men- 
tioned, is the accounting activity that we have carried on and which 
has been the subject of extensive review and the subject. of the report 
dated December 1959 by the General Accounting Office this past year. 
They have criticized us, and I think perhaps advisedly, for not keep- 
ing current with our accounting activities on the leased lands. One 
of our problems in this respect comes from this continued rapid in- 
crease and a lack of personnel. We justify each year’s requirements 
on the basis of current leasing activity and roy alty collections; by the 
time the next year comes around the amount of royalties and the 
number of accounts have again increased. We feel certain this re- 
quested increase of $250,000 will permit us to achieve more nearly 
current operation. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE CRITICISM 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nolan, this is the third straight year that we 
have taken up this General Acc ounting Office criticism. The General 
Accounting Office this year in a recent report on the Survey’s super- 
vision of oil and gas leases found a number of serious deficiencies in 
royalty accounting, as you have just stated. The Government’s rents 
and royalties amounted to over $91 million in 1958 so large sums are 
involved. 

It is not anew problem. It is an old problem. One company had 
never been billed since 1949, which is 11 years ago. 
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Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. This is one of the reasons I mentioned this 
delay in being able to staff in connection with the continu: ally increas- 
ing workload. ‘The delay relates only to billing, as I believe all 
moneys have been received and accounted for. 

Mr. Kirwan. Again I say this is the third year we have taken it 
up. Here is what “they said in their report: “There were large un- 
explained differences between the detailed royalty records and related 
control records.” They say that in the report, not us. 

Mr. Noran. What I think this refers to concerns the divergence 
between the records of the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Geological Survey. It is my understanding that those diver gencies 
have been resolved, although there has not ‘been full opportunity to 
study the audit report on the Survey, as it was received only a few 
days ago. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is their report, not the committee report. They 
discussed the inadequate procedures used in accounting for royalties 
in the audit reports issued to the Congress on the Bureau of Land 
Management, for fiscal years 1953 and 1954; to the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary in 1955; and to the Director of the Survey in 
1956 and 1957. 

This is the third straight year now that we have taken this up, so 
there is something wrong. They check all of the Government, not 
only your agency but all of the U.S. Government, and for 3 straight 
years they are pounding on your agency. There is something wrong 
in the method or they would not be telling us this for 3 str aight 
year’s, 

Mr. Notan. I hope, sir, that the fact that we have been authorized 
to request an increase in our appropriation for this work recognizes 
the need for adequate assistance. I would like to add one other 
point, however. As a result of the discussions before this committee 
last year, I started immediately afterward, requests which were ap- 

roved during the year, for actions to resolve the points at issue 
bet ween the Survey and GAO. These led to the establishment of a 
three-man committee—one representative of the General Accounting 
Office, interior group; one from the Department, from the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary’s Office; and our executive officer of 
Survey. 

This committee is reviewing the problems, and has already made a 
great deal of progress, to judge from preliminary discussions I have 
had with our representative, in developing a ee accounting 
system for the very complex fiscal arrangements that we face. The 
royalty accounting which you have brought up now must of necessity 
come into this picture, because some of the requirements for this 
activity have been a matter of debate. I should say we have made a 
prelimin: iry review of this recent GAO report of December 1959 and 
have communicated to GAO what seem to us reasonable explanations 
of some of their comments, or corrective actions already taken on some 
of their criticisms. One of the points at issue is the degree to which 
royalty accounting should be carried out in conjunction with normal 
fiseal accounting. 

Until we can develop a system, working with the GAOQ—and I an- 
ticipate this will be done within the next few months—we cannot 
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wholly solve, to their satisfaction as well as ours, some of the problems 
that are presented in the report. 

I might also add that in addition to the three-man committee I have 
mentioned we have been fortunate in securing the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Frese, who is now head of the department of accounting at 
Harvard and who was formerly a General Accounting Office official. 

Mr. Kirwan. The point they make is that it is an old problem dat- 
ing back to 1953 and 1954, which is 7 years ago. The GAO recom- 
mends correction by transferring the royalty accounting from the 
Operating Division to the Administrative Division. That is the prob- 
lem. Are you doing that? 

Mr. Nouan. I have just mentioned this, sir; it is being thoroughly 
studied now. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you are doing that now, as you say you are doing, 
then you will come in here next year with this thing corrected. We 
expect that. 

Mr. Nonan. It is my earnest wish, sir, that it will be resolved satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is the third straight year. You think you havea 
tough job, but let us take the construction of a dam, such as the one 
they are building now on the Trinity River, costing $262 million, with 
half a dozen contractors involved in it. There are real accounting 
complexities on that job, and many others in Government. Suppose 
they had to wait 7 years for correct accounting. 

Mr. Notan. I think it is fair to say in our reply to this, however, 
that perhaps you have heard about some of the worst examples, and 
for which I believe there are extenuating circumstances that. are not 
discussed in the report. There have been delays, yet this is a point I 
want to make clear: The delays are in recording and there has been 
no reference that I recall to any loss of income to the Government. 
As shown by the graph following page 44 of the justification, royalties 
due the Government have increased at a very rapid rate. We have 
tried not to overstaff but the activity has had a consistent rapid growth 
which has exceeded that anticipated when funds were justified a year 
or two in advance for its support. This, I think, is the reason for the 
major part of the delay in our royalty accounting. 

The examples that mentioned delays of 10 or 11 vears are due to 
questions of product value and the proper method of computation of 
the royalties, rather than anything that has to do with the method of 
accounting. It is recognized that there has been a delay, but. the 
delay has been due wholly to questions of value of the products and the 
percentage due the United States. 

Mr. Kirwan. I can overlook a good many things, Mr. Nolan, but 
I cannot overlook General Accounting telling us about this problem 
which is now 7 years old. It has to be corrected. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Nouan. I now believe that we are making progress in working 
with the General Accounting Office in the area of administrative 
accounting and are getting them to understand some of our problems, 
and we are understanding their problems in this area. With respect 
to royality accounting, I believe real progress has been made in cor- 
recting deficiencies in accounts and that they can be maintained in 
current status with the additional personnel requested. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The whole world has problems, but what I am re- 
ferring to now, this has been going on 7 years. Surely that problem 
could have been corrected. If General ‘Accounting comes up again 
and tells us about it, we are going to have to do something about it. 
I would like to see it corrected without our having to send somebody 
down there to straighten it out. Seven years is too long. 


INCREASE FOR SUPERVISING MINING LEASES 


E xpli iin the increase of $50,000 requested for seven new employees 
for “Supervising mining leases.” 

Mr. Noran. The request here is comparable to the request for oil and 
gas leasing. Here also we have an increasing workload, increasing 
problems of royalty computation, and a very considerable increase in 
the amount of leasing activity on public and Indian lands, including 
some for new materials. The trona (sodium) industry is dev eloping 
very rapidly near Green River in the State of Wyoming, for example, 
and this is adding to the supervisory load. Also phosphate develop- 
ment in Idaho and Montana is very active. I think in all of this the 
rate of increase has been materially greater than the rate at which we 
have been able to increase our staff and supervisory people. 


MINERAL CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Kirwan. $100,000 of the increase is for a 27-percent increase in 
the funds for “Mineral classification” work. W hy are 10 new geolo- 
gists required for this activity ¢ 

Mr. Notan. The mineral classification work is intimately tied in 
with the work of the oil and gas and mining leasing functions. Much 
of the supervisory activity in leasing is based on the classification 
actions taken by the Mineral Classification Unit. The number of re- 
ports that have been requested of the Classification Unit, for example, 
has increased from about 60,000 during fiscal year 1956 to about 
115,000 estimated in 1960—almost a doubling of the load in the last 
5 years. We have been constantly under pressure to meet the rapidly 
increasing demands from the general public and from the Bureau of 
Land Management for actions that are required before land can be 
disposed of, or before it can be properly put up for leasing. This 
classification work actually affects the royalty and rental collections. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,329,000 is requested for “General administration,” 
anet increase of $9,600 for health-service costs. 

We shall insert pages 45, 49, and 50. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


6. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The estimate of $1,329,000 is an increase of $9,600 consisting of— 
(1) A decrease of $400 in the transfer from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 
(2) An increase of $10,000 for health-service costs. 
Plan of work.—This activity provides for the executive direction and overall 
management of the Geological Survey, as well as such essential services as 
organization and management, budgeting, accounting, voucher examination, in- 
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ternal audit, payroll, personnel, purchasing, property control, mail, and mes- 
senger. 

This activity is financed from funds appropriated directly and by an assegg- 
ment against reimbursements from other Federal agencies and certain non- 
governmental sources. However, no assessment is made against funds for the 
State cooperative program. A comparison of funds for executive direction and 
administration, compared with the entire program of the Geological Survey, 
follows: 


Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Actual, 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
| 


| | Tt oo 
| 


Direct appropriation. oe | $1,294,400 | $1,319, 400 $1, 329, 000 +$9, 600 
Assessment against anticipated reimburse- | | 
ments from other Federal agencies and mis- | 
cellaneous non-Federal sources 458, 121 462, 300 434, 000 —28, 300 
Total__- | 1,752,521 | 1,781,700] —_1, 763, 000 —18, 700 
Total Survey program (excluding direct State 
payments) _ __ f 62, 508, 048 64, 756,498 | 64, 513, 100 | — 243, 398 
Percentage general administration to total 2. 80 2.75 2. 73 —.02 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The regional office of the Topographic Division moved from Sacramento to 
the Pacific Coast Center at Menlo Park in fiscal year 1960. A transfer of func- 
tions, personnel, and funds in the amount of $25,000 was made from “Topo- 
graphic surveys and mapping” to “General administration” in fiscal year 1960 
for further consolidation of central administrative services at the center. 

The estimate includes $13,000 for activities previously financed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The amount obligated in fiscal year 1959, $19,400, and 
fiscal year 1960, $13,400, are reported as comparative transfers. 


CENTRAL SERVICES FINANCED BY BENEFITING ACTIVITIES 


For reasons of economy, services common to more than one division of the 
Geological Survey generally are performed by organizational units of the Office 
of the Director, the Administrative and Publications Divisions. The cost of 
such services, other than those of a purely administrative nature, are charged 
to the activities, based, as nearly as practicable, on work performed, in order 
to present a reasonably complete picture of the costs of the programs under- 
taken by the Survey. The actual costs for 1959 and the approved financial 
operating plans for 1960 for these services are summarized below : 


Publications and related functions 


Service | 1959 actual 1960 plan 
Map reproduction 


$1, 602, 564 $1, 572, 000 











Editing and illustrating of publications 837, 033 925, 000 
Distribution of maps and reports, response to public inquiries and related 
functions 665, 183 776, 000 
Other functions 
Property maintenance and instrument development 437, 867 473, 000 
Computing and tabulating services 472, 406 508, 000 
Rental and maintenance of field center at Menlo Park, Calif., and opera- 
tion of compound and quarters at Fairbanks and Palmer, Alaska aa 318, 799 302, 000 
Warehouse stock of common-use supplies, quasiexpendable equipment, 
and metered postage ; 411, 761 383, 000 
Survey’s proportionate share of departmental charges, Safety Committee, 
and contingencies arising from operation of field centers a 46, 975 63, 000 
Subtotal 4, 792, 588 5, 002, 000 
Less interoffice billings- -- ; 168, 193 195, 000 
Net cost | 4, 624, 395 | 4, 807, 000 
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Financial support for these services is summarized as follows: 








Activity 1959 actual | 1960 plan 
| 

—_ — os = —_—a eS = cme he Se 
Topographic surveys and mapping. .-.....--..-- eS. aacowst SRO SS $2, 155, 000 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and m: upping. a ae oe 1, 800, 049 1, 840, 000 
Water resources investigations........-.-_- ‘ eaicack ast p fs ee 562, 488 | 617, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation. .._..........-.----------- dettddaitinwitcumne | 3, 131 3, 000 
Conservation of lands and minerals............ acess Sia aaa caematerae aiding 28, 759 | 30, 000 
emenes GME. oi cs cccdcaecscebdnwabdadcdtdamubs ; biadamleial 174, 10 | 162, 000 

at eons foo. bie hel jabavereasacdadadcoadepekeast =e 395 | 5 | 4,807, 000 





1 Includes charges to direct appropriation and reimbursements, 


NEW IHIOUSING IN HAWAII 


Mr. Kirwan. gang, is requested to construct a new employee 
house in Hawaii for the Volcano Observatory. Why is this neces- 
sary? You have two houses there now and four which you are using 
which are Park Service houses. 

Mr. Notan. I think Mr. Wilhelm received this morning two mem- 
orandums explaining the housing situation at the Observatory. In 
brief, we have at the present time two Survey-built houses at the 
Hawaiian Volcano Observatory which is located in the national park. 
We have 10 people stationed at the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory. 
Two of them live in the houses that we have built and four are living 
in Park Service houses which were lent to us. Four subprofessional 
employees are living outside the park. 

Mr. Kirwan. At that point, could you tell us how the Park Service 
got hold of those houses 4 

Mr. Notan. I know they want them back. 

Mr. Kirwan. They want them back? Yet they could lend them to 
somebody else ? 

Mr. Notan. The park is about 35 miles, as I remember, from Hilo, 
the chief settlement on the island of Hawaii. 

Mr. Kirwan. But no matter where the park is, they had those 
houses and were able to give them to you. 

Mr. Notan. Housing at the voleano is very limited and the Park 

Service was very cooperative in sharing the limited facilities to aid 
the Survey’s work on the volcano. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have been in the park, but I did not know that they 
had houses. 

Mr. Nonan. An additional factor that I should mention is that 
the Survey was given jurisdiction over the Hawaiian Volcano Observ- 
atory only a few years ago. The Park Service houses we now occupy 
were formerly occupied by the Volcano Observatory people when 
they were in the Park Service. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have 10 employees there now ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why are additional employees required ? 

Mr. Notan. We anticipate we will be able to make further major 
contributions to our ability to predict volcanic eruptions with con- 
sequent safeguarding of life and property. Some of the informa- 
tion we get there can be applied to the explorations for mineral de- 
posits. In addition we are haan to start a project to study proc- 
esses involved in the formation of certain types of iron and nickel 
deposits. One of the men we intend to house there would be as- 
signed to this project. 
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Mr. Kirwan. What will the houses cost ? 

_ Mr. Notan. The cost will depend on the bids we get. The specifica- 
tions are prepared by the Park Service and bids are requested. The 
only bids submitted the last time were for about $30,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many rooms? 

Mr. Noxtan. The houses are described in the document that has been 
supplied. There are two or three bedrooms and one and a half baths, 
They are minimum quarters as far as I can see. They are comparable 
in their entirety to the others of the Park Service plan. The reason 
that has been given me for the high cost is that essentially all the 
labor and materials have to be brought from the island of Oahu or 
transferred from Hilo on the coast 35 miles way. There are no con- 
struction facilities in the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do they not have a new harbor there now? 

Mr. Noxtan. The Volcano Observatory is inland, it is in the center 
of the big island. 

Mr. Kirwan. You said 35 miles from Hilo. 

Mr. Notan. I believe it is approximately 35 miles. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is a new harbor that was dedicated there this 
year. 

Mr. Noran. I hope that will cut the cost of new housing. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you do not have to drive over the island now. 

Mr. Noxan. Perhaps we are talking about something different. If 
this is the main island of Hawaii, the part of Hilo is down here [in- 
dicating on map] and the Volcano Observatory is here. The only ac- 
cess is by road, which I understand is about 35 miles long. As far as 
I know there are no construction companies nearer than Hilo. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think there is a shorter way to go there now. You 
don’t have to drive over the island. 

Mr. Noxan. If there is likelihood of any cheaper construction, I ean 
assure you we will take advantage of it. 


NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwan. I hope there is because of the amount of money we 
are spending now. How many new employees have you asked for all 
told in this request here / 

Mr. Notan. There are none requested for this particular activity. 

Mr. Kirwan. I mean in the whole thing. How many have you 
requested ? 

Mr. Noran. 22. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have requested more than that. You have 22 in 
one request and then you have 6 in another. 

Mr. Notan. The budget includes 28 additional permanents, and a 
reduction of 6 seasonal employees. 

Mr. Kirwan. 28 permanents ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes; and essentially all of those, in fact a few more, 
will be in Conservation, with small reductions in other activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. Like Mr. Kirwan, I am glad to come in contact with 
a group that does service in the district in which I live. A year ago 
I was engaged in a lawsuit involving the flooding of land, and we 
used maps your service had made. One was made back in 1904 and 
another one about 10 years ago, and they were very useful. 
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NEW MAPPING 


You mentioned that you are making maps in Ohio. Is that new? 

Mr. Notan. The Ohio program is a new mapping program. Ohio 
was completely covered by Geological Survey maps on a scale of about 
1 mile to an inch that were made between 1900 and 1915; these were 
good, adequate maps for that time. The State officials decided about 
a year ago that they needed modern maps, and requested the new 
mapping program. This program provides for remapping the State 
on a scale of 1: 24,000, or 1 inch equals 2000 feet. In other words, 
new modern maps will replace the old maps. 

Mr. Denton. The old maps are evidently the ones we had. We had 
some made about 1904, and those we had made in the last 10 or 15 
years were approximately the same except they showed construction 
which had been made after the first map. 

Mr. Notan. Most of the Indiana mapping at the present time is 
of a larger scale than the old maps, and that is true of the Ohio map- 
ping. Of course the big changes are changes in the culture. One of 
the illustrations near the end of the justifications for this activity, 
illustrates the changes in culture in a relatively short time. 

Mr. Denton. What do you mean by “ec ulture” ? 

Mr. Notan. Buildings, roads and other manmade features shown 
on maps are grouped under that term. This [indicating] illustra- 
tion in our justification shows a small area just north of Washington 
in 1942, and the same area in 1956. It shows the extent of cultural 
changes and the need for map revision. 

Mr. Denton. It shows the construction in that period of time? 

Mr. Notan. Yes. That sort of information is very much in de- 
mand by highway and local planning groups. 

Mr. Denton. The maps were very valuable to us in our lawsuit. 
I got the maps from the Army Engineers, but all the civil engineers 
seemed to have them in their offices. 

Mr. Noutan. We estimate this year we will receive and turn over 
to the Treasury something like $600,000 from the sales of these maps. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1951 


Mr. Denton. I notice you have reduced the cost of mapping, which 
I think is commendable, but I notice your appropriation for 1951 was 
$18,882,000, and this year you are asking for $43,365,000, an increase 
of 13314 percent in 10 years. I realize you have had salary increases 
and the dollar has shrunken in value in that time, but certainly not 
tothe extent of 13314 percent. 

Mr. Noxtan. Mr. Thomson raised that question last year, so one of 
the things I did in preparation for this hearing was to plot the direct 
appropriations that have been made to the Survey since 1930, which 
is this lower line, and the orange line is a plot of the total expenditure 
of the Government. Those are on two different scales, one in billions 
and one in millions. The Survey appropriations have actually in- 
creased at a significantly lower rate than the rate of expenditure for 
the Government as a whole. I would say the rate of increase is less 
than half in the case of the Survey. 

Mr. Denton. Because somebody else is extravagant is no reason 
you should be. 
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Mr. Noxan. I do not think it is a question of extravagance in Sur- 
vey operations. The results of my study of the increase is shown by 
this chart. Labor and general expenses, such as materials and sup- 
plies, have all increased in cost during this period. These increases in 
cost are superimposed on program increases resulting from the need 
for facilities such as the survey provides of which the current map- 
ping program in Ohio may be cited as an example. 

Mr. Denton. You can go back to 1932 and show a great increase in 
labor cost, but from 1951 to date there has not been such a large 
increase. 

Mr. Nouan. Salary increases have been an important factor. 

Mr. Denron. Not 13314 percent. 

Mr. Nonan. Among other factors that must be considered are pay- 
ments out of the direct appropriation of retirement and health serv- 
ice costs. There is over $2 million for those items alone in the re- 
quest for 1961. 

Mr. Denron. You always had retirement. 

Mr. Noran. But prior to 1958 retirement was not paid out of the 
direct appropriation. Consequently such figures are not directly 
comparable. 

DUPLICATION IN MAPMAKING 


Mr. Denton. Another thing that has bothered me is that there are 
so many people in Government engaged in mapmaking—the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Army Engineers, and others. What have 
you done, if anything, toward coordinating with the other agencies 
engaged in mapmaking? 

Mr. Noxan. I think that is under control now. Beginning 10 or 
12 years ago agreements were negotiated between all the major 
mapping agencies of Government Soil Conservation Ser vice, Forest 
Service, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Army Engineers and others— 
and these agreements were finally approved at the secretarial level. 
Out of that came a general agreement that the Geological Survey 
was the primary maker of domestic maps and the other agencies, if 
they had need for special maps of the type prepared by the Geologi- 
cal Survey, would undertake them only after consultation with us. 

Mr. Denton. The Coast and Geodetic Survey makes maps of 
harbors ? 

Mr. Noran. Yes, but they make topographic maps of the adjoining 
land areas only after ascertaining from us whether it would be more 
economical and expeditious for them to do the work, but they do not 
distribute the topographic maps or print them. 

Mr. Denton. Why not? 

Mr. Notan. They are prepared for a as part of the na- 
tional map series by the Geological Survey and are printed and dis- 
tributed by us. 





CONSOLIDATION OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY 


Mr. Denton. The Hoover report, and practically everybody that 
investigates Government operations, recommend the consolidation of 
those two agencies. What do you think of those recommendations! 
And if it is advisable why has it not been done? 


— 
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Mr. Noxuan. That is a long story; the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is primarily an agency concerned with geodetic and hydrographic 
work, and the Geological Survey with topographic, geologic, and 
other activities related to the land, rather than the sea. 

Mr. Denton. Why is not all mapmaking consolidated into one 
agency? Let us put it that way. 

Mr. Noian. I think so far as ‘cost of domestic topographic mapping 
is concerned, that is essentially true now. The small amount of 
coastal mapping the Coast and Geodetic Survey does, is done in con- 
nection with hydrographic work and is done by them only if they find 
from us that it would be cheaper and better for them to do it. "They 
do not maintain their own facilities for distribution of topographic 
quadrangle maps. And I would say the Geological Survey currently 
is doing 85 to 95 percent of the topogr: iphic surveying and mapping 
in this country, with practically all of these maps ‘being printed and 
distributed by the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Den‘ron. Who makes the other 15 percent ? 

Mr. Notan. Partly the remaining percentage is prepared by the 
Army Map Service, and it is done there largely through training 
facilities as a means of building up their mapping battalions for 
defense purposes. Most of the mapping they do is in the large Army 
reservations, the posts, camps, and stations. They do the mapping 
in areas where they have the primary land control and need the maps 
for maneuvers. 

Mr. Denton. During World War I that was not true. 

Mr. Notan. No. The situation is entirely different now. I think 
it is under control. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have the whole country mapped ? 

Mr. Notan. No. We have about 46 percent in first-class maps. 
We are producing about 100,000 square miles of standard topographic 
mapping a year within the 3 million square miles of the contiguous 
48 States. We are running about 3 percent a year, in other words. 


SUPERVISION OF OIL AND GAS LEASING 


Mr. Denon. I think you are the third agency that has been before 
us so far that supervises oil and gas leases. Why are there so many 
supervising oil and gas leases? Why i is not that function concentrated 
in one area ? 

Mr. Noxan. I think it is a question of semantics. The Bureau of 
Land Management and ourselves are the two primary agencies. 

Mr. Denton. The other is the Office of Oil and Gas? 

Mr. Notan. I believe they have no direct responsibility with respect 
to oil and gas leasing. 

Mr. Denton. They have to do with the importation of oil? 

Mr. Notan. Yes. We have no dealings with them in lease mat- 
ters. The Bureau of Land Management keeps the records. Our ac- 
tivity, which is delegated to us by the Secretary, is one of supervision 
of activities on leases for minerals. In other words, the Bureau of 
Land Management carries out their land functions as landlord, we 
might say, without the necessity for maintaining a professionally 
competent group of geologists and engineers who are needed to as- 
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sure that the oil and gas operations are carried on efficiently. In a 
true sense, it means we avoid duplication. 


SUPERVISION OF MINING LEASES 


Mr. Denton. This increase you are requesting for mining, that is 
not coal mining ¢ 

Mr. Notan. There are coal leases on the public land. The amount 
mentioned for mining lease supervision will involve mostly mines in 
the West. 

Mr. Denton. But you do not have more coal mines than in the past? 

Mr. Notan. No. The increase requested for supervision is mostly for 
oil and gas. 

Mr. Denon. Do you ask for an increase for that ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. You say for mines. 

Mr. Notan. Supervision of leases by the survey includes mining of 
resources such as salines in the trona mines in Wyoming, and 
phosphates. 

Mr. Denton. It is not coal mines ? 

Mr. Notan. It includes coal but there has been no increase in coal. 

Mr. Denon. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not have many questions but I have a few 
observations. 


PARTICIPATION OF STATES IN MAPPING ACTIVITIES 


Your mapping program, Mr. Director; I am very much interested 
in the amount of money being paid by the various States that partici- 
pate in this program. Just how do you handle that? Do the States 
participating to a greater extent, contributing more money, get 
priority ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, this is one advantage to States that contribute to 
cooperative mapping. Also, the order in which the various parts of 
the State are mapped—is determined to a large degree by the States 
themselves. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, their participation helps expedite the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Notan. It means more mapping is done more quickly in those 
areas where the State has a particular interest. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, you have to send more of your people 
out to the areas that participate and want to expedite the program? 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. You mentioned about 75 percent completion of map- 
ping in Ohio. Is the amount of money that they contribute—not 
only Ohio but any other State—is that because of work that has been 
done in the States? For instance, Pennsylvania, you say, contributed 
about $45,000 ? 

Mr. Noxuan.. Yes. 

Mr. Fenron. Is that because the mapping in that State has been 
pretty well completed ? 

Mr. Notan. Some of the States that are now contributing relatively 
small amounts have had cooperative programs over a great many 
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years. In other words, instead of doing as Ohio is now doing— 
completely remap the State in a 3-year program—Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Indiana, I believe, have had programs that have 
extended over many years. Pennsylvania is pretty well mapped 
now. They have had a continuing program rather than a one-shot 
program. 

One of the illustrations in the justifications shows the progress that 
has been made in the mapping of the country. This 1s plate “C.” 
This illustration also shows the mapping in progress. The paler pink 
shows the amount completed. The brilliant red is mapping in prog- 
ress, and the green is mapping proposed. 

Mr. Wurrmore. May I point out that some of the areas that appear 
white are actually a faint pink? 

Mr. Fenvon. Pennsylvania is pretty well covered, then. 

Mr. Notan. Yes. Pennsylvania’s program is a continuing revision 
or remapping program. 

Mr. Fenton. I wanted that clarified. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Denton. What is the white? 

Mr. Novan. White indicates areas that are not covered by maps 
considered to be adequate according to modern standards. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Director, of course these maps will not be in the 
hearings or the record before us. Would it be possible for you to 
put a little statement in the record showing the States that have 
completed or nearly completed their mapping? 

Mr. Noran. I think we can, yes. 

Mr. Fenton. And the amount of contributions by the various 
States, if it is not too much trouble, to date. 

Mr. Notan. Mr. Whitmore, would it be possible to prepare a state- 
ment listing the States that have complete or nearly complete cover- 
age and the amounts contributed under the cooperative program by 
the various States ? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes, we could prepare a statement covering all the 
States and the amounts contributed over the years. 

Mr. Fenton. That would be fine. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Total of State cooperative offerings 





State contributions | | Percent of 
State cov- 
| Percent of | ered with 








Area in State ade- | maps of 
State square Accumula- quately limited 
miles tion Estimated | mapped | usefulness 
through for 1960 at 1:62.500 
1959 | or larger 
scale 
Alabama 51, 078 $93, 897 38 3 
Alaska 571, 065 39 |. oh : 
Arizona 113, 580 132, 068 $52, 778 39 2 
Arkansas 52, 725 96, 649 8, 000 51 | 5 
California 156, 803 4, 889, 201 375, 000 87 1 
Colorado 103, 967 173, 921 4,000 | 30 2 
Connecticut 4, 899 246, 390 10, 071 oe 
Delaware 1, 978 15, 486 99 l 
Florida 54, 262 82, 406 42, 578 69 2 
Georgia 58, 518 78, 207 10, 000 34 7 
Hawaii 6, 441 331, 174 100 
Idaho 82, 808 18, 544 27 
Illinois 55, 947 1, 609, 075 50, 000 81 18 
Indiana 36, 205 1, 504, 148 200, 175 53 7 
Iowa 55, ORE 164, 208 10, 000 15 8 
Kansas 82,113 553, 326 84, 902 22 
Kentucky 40, 109 3, 661, 475 32, 000 100 
Louisiana 45,177 R58, 944 30, 104 94 j 
Maine 31, 040 604, 985 20, 000 87 10 
Maryland 9, 887 103, 755 100 
Massachusetts 7, 907 637, 386 5, 000 100 
Michigan 57, 022 742, 856 20, 000 52 8 
Minnesota 80, 009 955, 873 86, O28 24 11 
M ississippi 47, 420 72, 428 47 2 
Missouri 69, 270 1, 485, 230 53, 314 &2 g 
Montana 146, 316 25, 929 20 | 
Nebraska 76, 653 7, 250 37 l 
Nevada 109, 802 125, 979 15, 000 29 | 
New Tlampshire 9, 024 150, 419 | | 97 | 3 
New Jersey 7, 522 19, 671 99 1 
New Mexico 121, 511 30, 579 | | 33 - 
New York 47, 929 1, 233, 100 45, 200 88 | 12 
North Carolina 49, 142 204, 406 | | 47 | 9 
North Dakota | 70, 054 308, 415 15, 000 | 30 ‘ 
Ohio 41, 122 698, 436 | 1,000,000 17 83 
Oklahoma 69, 283 251, 990 2,614 24 | a 
Oregon 96, 350 183, 681 | 50, 095 39 1 
Pennsylvania 45, 045 1, 020, 045 | 45, 575 | 80 | 20 
Rhode Island 1, 058 4, 866 | | 100 
South Carolina 30, 594 787 64 | 1 
South Dakota 76, 536 6, 994 ogy +2 2 
Tennessee 41, 961 786, 438 | 40, 836 | 88 | 1 
Texas. _- 263, 644 984, 296 | 209, 209 | 29 i4 
Utah 82, 346 | 68, 462 |-- 37 
Vermont 9, 278 | 134, 046 |_- 82 | 18 
Virginia 39, 899 | 904, 172 | 40, 185 87 | 5 
Washington 66, 977 403,014 | 12, 522 | 59 | 1 
West Virginia 24, 090 705, 968 | 100, 656 | 26 74 
Wisconsin 54, 715 801, 888 35,158 | 42 13 
W yoming 97, 506 20,014 5, 000 | 30 1 
Puerto Rico 2, 381 501, 655 24, 000 | 100 : 
Virgin Islands 132 20, 620 50 





WORK DONE FOR TVA 


Mr. Frenron. There is $101,000 that you expect in the 1961 fiscal 
year from TVA in the form of reimbursement; what is that for? 

Mr. Noxtan. There is an item of reimbursement from TVA of $101, 
100. That is reimbursement for stream gaging that we do in our 
Water Resources Division. On page GS 52 it is listed as a TVA 
contribution to water resources investigations. That is, I believe, 
entirely repayment for stream gaging. 

Mr. Fenton. Nothing for mapping? 

Mr. Notan. Nothing for mapping. 

Mr. Noan. It is of course true that many agencies find the stream 
gaging work can be done much more economically by us, so that we 
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are called upon not only by States and counties to do this work, but 
also by Federal agencies. 

Mr. Fenron. 1 know you do a good job on anything you are asked 
to do. 

Mr. Noran. We try to. 


WATER PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fenron. This water problem is a problem before the country 
right now, a big problem. Can you put a statement in the record 
about your thoughts on the water problem ? 

Mr. Notax. We would be ver y glad to prepare such a statement if 
you would like us to do so. Mr. Leopold will be glad to help in the 
preparation of " ‘+h a statement. 

Mr. Fenron. I wish you would put a comprehensive statement in 
the record of fi what you think of the water problem in the country 
today and what can be done about it, or what you think can be done 
about it. 

Mr. Notan. We will be very glad to do it. 

Mr. Fenton. And what you are doing now. 

Mr. Notan. I hope we may include as part of the statement, some 
notes on what has been a matter of great concern to me. That is the 
impact of urbanization on not only water resources, but on all our 
resources. It is becoming, and will continue to be, an acute problem 
to assure an adequate supply of water of good quality in many parts 
of the country that are growing so rapidly. 

We will be glad to submit a statement for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


THE WATER SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
WATER PROBLEMS 


Water problems existing in all parts of the United States are becoming more 
acute and widespread as population and industry grow. The need is pressing 
for wider appreciation of the nature of water problems. This requires a back- 
ground of basic facts about the occurrence of water, its quantity and quality, and 
the manner in which it is used. 

Currently, in the 48 contiguous States, we use slightly less than 300 billion 
gallons of water daily, but by 1980 daily use will be about 600 million gallons 
perday. Though the United States as a whole is well endowed with water, many 
water problems arise from poor natural distribution of water in time and place. 
The nationwide supply of water is large and any locality could obtain sufficient 
water of suitable quality if those who need the water could afford the cost of 
getting it. Most water problems, therefore, are basically sociologic and eco- 
nomic. Wise management is needed with flexibility to respond to broad geo- 
graphic patterns of economic and social development. 

Water problems may be identified generally as problems of supply, distribution, 
quality (chemical and sediment), pollution, floods, and variability. Figure II* 
shows where each problem is important or serious. Every part of the United 
States has at least one kind of major water problem; some parts have several. 
The growing population and economy of the country will require more and more 
water, problem areas will grow, and problems will become more acute. The 
types of problems probably will be unchanged. 

Problem of supply 

Water supply is a problem wherever demand exceeds the supply that is avail- 
able locally. Comparison of the resource with the demand illustrates the extent 
and importance of supply as a problem. 


1Figs. I, II, and III of attached illustrations are not printed. 
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Precipitation is the source of fresh-water supplies. The volume of precipita- 
tion on the country is enormous. In a normal year, precipitation on the United 
States is enough to cover the entire country to a depth of 30 inches. However, 
not all precipitation is available for man’s use. About 21 inches is returned to 
the atmosphere by evapo-transpiration. Not all this water is wasted, because 
part of it supports our vast forests, grazing lands, and nonirrigated farms. The 
remaining 9 inches constitute the manageable supply. 

National averages, however, do not tell the whole story. The distribution 
of precipitation and the manageable supply is extremely variable with location 
in the United States. Manageable supplies flow in the Nation’s streams or are 
temporarily stored underground. The Nation’s manageable water supplies are 
shown on figure 2 for the 22 water-resource regions that were adopted by the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources. These are undepleted 
supplies. In regions where withdrawals for irrigation are large, the supplies 
available for other uses are much smaller than the manageable supply shown 
on figure 2. 

How the water is used has a very pronounced effect on the supply-demand 
relation, because some uses deplete the supply more than others. The supply 
is depleted by the amount of water consumed. Consumed water is either evapo- 
rated during use or incorporated in the product. Irrigation, one of the more 
highly consumptive uses, evaporates about 60 percent of the water diverted. 
Industry, one of the less consumptive uses, evaporates only about 2 percent of 
the water. Industrial use is largely nonconsumptive because most industrial 
water is used for cooling. About 94 percent of all water used by industry is 
used for cooling. Cooling water is usually discharged to a stream, unchanged 
except in temperature. Saline water can be used for some cooling processes 
with only minor difficulties, and if it can be substituted, where available, for 
fresh water, it leaves the latter for uses for which the saline water would be 
unsuitable. 

Table 1 lists the regions of the United States in which manageable supplies are 
depleted significantly by use. The upper Rio Grande-Pecos region has no excess 

vater for further development. Although some water leaves the region in the 
Rio Grande, this water belongs to lower Rio Grande users and to Mexico. The 
Colorado River and South Pacific regions have so depleted their supplies that 
only 20 percent of the undepleted manageable supplies are available to users in 
the United States. 

Problem of variability 

Though the average national water supply is adequate to meet average de- 
mands, variability is a serious problem because demands exceed the supplies at 
certain times and places. Although supply is more variable than demand, the 
variability of each contributes to the problem. 

The supply in streams varies from day to day, month to month, and even year 
to year. Though the supply may be either greater or less than average during 
several successive years, no overall increase or decrease can be seen. There 
have been periods of intense drought such as that in the early 1930's. Never- 
theless, the wetter-than-average years preceding and following a dry period tend 
to compensate for the deficiency and the overall average for the country has 
not appreciably changed since 1895, the earliest year for which good nationwide 
data are available. 

The steady flow available naturally in a region is only a fraction of the aver- 
age annual supply because unregulated streamflow varies. Storage in surface 
reservoirs increases firm supplies if the reservoirs trap part of high flows and 
release the stored water to augment low natural flows. Ignoring natural losses, 
it is theoretically possible to build enough regional storage reservoirs so that 
the average supply could be made available all the time. Practically, this is 
not economically feasible at this time. Table 1 shows the part of each normal 
year during which specific regional supplies would be available without storage 
and the regional storage requirements for making the flows available all the 
time. 

Water may be stored underground, too. Stored water may be compared to 
savings in a bank. During periods of plentiful natural supply the water in the 
“bank” or underground aquifer can be replenished for future withdrawals. 
Aquifers automatically capture some of the water income and store it in the 
water bank. The adaptability of regional aquifers to storage operations varies, 
depending on geologic characteristics. The availability of natural water for 
recharging the aquifers varies with annual precipitation. 
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Although some rock formations do not have the ability to yield large quanti- 
ties of water to wells, small supplies sufficient for domestic and stock use can 
be obtained almost eveywhere. The water-yielding ability of rock formations 
in large geographical areas is shown in a general way in figure 3 and table 3. 
Rainfall must be adequate to replenish the ground-water body when water is 
withdrawn through wells or discharges naturally through springs and seeps. A 
dry formation cannot yield water to wells. 

The wide range in availability of ground water is illustrated by conditions 
in the Atlantic Coastal Plain, the Southern Appalachian Highlands, and the 
Southern Great Plains( areas A, C, B figure 3). Extensive beds of sand, gravel, 
and limestone which underlie the Atlantic Coastal Plain yield large quantities 
of water. Precipitation, which averages more than 45 inches per year, is ample 
to replenish the supply. On the other hand, in the Southern Appalachian High- 
lands, where rainfall is also 45 inches, the rocks yield only small quantities of 
water to wells. The situation in the Southern Great Plains is very different. 
There, the rocks yield large amounts of water and the amount of water stored 
in the formations is very large. However, only about 0.2 inch of the 20-inch 
annual precipitation reaches the ground-water body. 

The ground-water reserve in the Southern High Plains is being depleted at an 
increasing rate. The 1935 annual withdrawals about equalled the annual re- 
charge rate of 50,000 acre-feet. Since then pumping rates have steadily in- 
creased and in 1958 the withdrawal was 7 million acre-feet. Removing ground 
water faster than it is being replenished is called mining. Where water is 
mined, the water table lowers and finally the water may become so expensive 
to pump that some users can no longer afford it. 

Although tremendous quantities of water may be stored in the ground, arti- 
ficial recharging is not yet a common practice. Artificial recharge is now prac- 
ticed successfully in several places, however, as in Long Island and California. 
Cooling water for many air-conditioning systems on Long Island is obtained from 
wells. The used water is discharged into other wells thus recharging the aqui- 
fer. Low barriers have been built across alluvial fans at the mouths of some 
canyons in California. The barriers retard floodwaters from the canyons and 
allow it to seep into the ground, thus replenishing the acquifer. 


Problem of distribution 


Distribution problems become acute when the water demand for a subregion 
exceeds the local supply and the remedy lies in importation of supplies from 
water-surplus areas. New York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco are cities that 
have solved their distribution problems. New York reaches 125 miles to the 
Schoharie Creek and 110 miles to the Delaware River Basin for water: San Fran- 
cisco goes 150 miles to the Tuolumne River, and Los Angeles goes about 250 miles 
to the Colorado River. Distribution problems tend to occur in the arid West 
where major streams are fed from melting mountain snow and are spaced far 
apart. 

Problems of quality 

Of all future water problems, those of quality promise to be the more trouble 
some. Natural supplies are extremely variable in quality. In great parts of the 
Nation the water has always been of poor quality. Our way of life is continually 
changing with the result that we view the quality of water with a more critical 
eye as time passes. Yesterday the average man had little recreation—today out- 
door life seems within reach of all. Fishing, boating, and swimming have made 
the public quite conscious of water quality. 

Water quality—the amount of matter dissolved (solutes) or suspended (sedi- 
ment) in pure water—determines the utility or worth of a water for a particular 
purpose. Some waters are suitable only for fighting fires or washing streets; 
they have low value. Others are of such excellent quality that they are in great 
demand. Therefore, the effect of water quality on its use, and what can be 
done to improve the quality, are important. 

Most solutes of natural origin come from weathering of soil and rocks and 
from biological reactions in the soil and water. Weathering is generally a slow 
process, although some rocks break down rapidly. When precipitation is abun- 
dant, a plentiful supply of water diluates the soluble products of weathering and 
the concentrations of solutes in natural water are low. Conversely, where pre- 
cipitation is light, solutes are concentrated in the natural water. Solutes move 
with the water—they are present in ground and surface waters. Weathering 
also produces sediment, which is carried in suspension or rolled along by flow- 
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ing water. Concentrations of sediment, like solute concentrations, vary arealy 
with precipitation. Table 4, which lists the average regional solute concentra- 
tions in raw water for public water supplies, bears out the correlation between 
precipitation and solute concentration. The data in table 4 represent the better 
ground waters and surface waters of each region because cities seek the best 
water supplies they can afford. 

The sediment in streams varies with geology, relief, stream velocity, vegeta- 
tion in the drainage basin, and abundance of flow. Some geologic formations 
that are easily eroded are especially large producers of sediment. An example 
is the shale deposits of central New Mexico. Except for the turbidity it causes, 
sediment carried by streams is seldom a serious problem except in reservoirs, 
Where sediment concentrations are great, storage space for accumulating sedi- 
ment must be included in design and cost of reservoirs. 

Some industries can tolerate much dissolved material in process water; others 
require water with an extremely low content of dissolved material. The syn- 
thetic fiber industry requires water of excellent quality. Boiler-feed water must 
be low in dissolved solids and noncorrosive. In contrast, cooling water for most 
industrial processes can be of poor quality. 


Problems of pollution 

Pollution is one of the major water problems this country must solve. “Pollu- 
tion” has different meanings for different people. To some it is raw sewage; to 
others it is toxic and smelly chemicals: and to the angler it is temperatures too 
high for trout. To approach the pollution problem realistically, one must in- 
clude as pollution all the activities of man that in any way degrade the quality 
of water. 

The transport of wastes from the home, factory, or farm to the sea is a bene 
ficial use of water. However, as with individual liberties, there is a limit to 
which one can go before his actions offend his neighbors and must then be con- 
trolled for the benefit of the community as a whole. Lack of techniques for 
reducing certain kinds of pollution limits the degree to which water quality can 
be improved by regulatory means. The realistic problem is how to handle wastes, 
not how to stop waste disposal. 

Pollutants may enter streams as dissolved or suspended material. Removal 
of suspended material by municipal treatment plants is an every-day job, but re 
moval of dissolved material is costly and is seldom done. Nature reduces organic 
pollution by oxidation and by bacterial action, so that streams tend to purify 
themselves somewhat. However, regardless of sewage treatment, the end re 
sult of using streams to carry away waste effluents increases the downstream 
load of dissolved material. Pollution becomes serious if the stream cannot 
dilute the dissolved load to tolerable levels of concentration. To be esthetically 
attractive, streams must have enough flow for adequate dilution of wastes. 

The present industrial pollution situation across the Nation reflects the in- 
dustrial development of each region and the impact of pollution legislation. The 
greatest percentage of industries treating wastes to alleviate pollution is in 
the highly industrialized Delaware-Hudson, Chesapeake Bay and Ohio River 
regions. Where pollution is not yet a regional problem, as in the South and 
Southeast, there is less industrial-waste treatment. Some industrial processes, 
like cooling, cause only heating of the water in streams. 

Strange as it may seem, irrigation pollutes streams. This happens because the 
growing crops use essentially pure water and leave most of the minerals in the 
soil or in return flows that drain from the field and reappear in streams or in 
ground water. In addition, the water applied to irrigated fields increases the 
weathering rate and leaches some salt from the soil. 

Ground-water supplies may be polluted, too. Seepage from waste lagoons may 
reach the ground-water reservoir, as happened in the chromium poisoning of 
some wells on Long Island. Along our coasts, ocean water is always apt to pol- 
lute ground-water supplies where man pumps too much water. The pollution 
nrocess may be so gradual that ground-water supplies may be extensively pol- 
luted before the problem is recognized. Once the water in an aquifer is polluted 
years may be required for nature to remedy the situation. 

When confronted with the problem of handling a radioactive waste ag a gas, 
liquid, or solid, one may either dilute and disperse it, or concentrate and store it. 
Dilution may be practical for very low-level radioactive wastes. The dilution 
water required for some kinds of radioactive waste, however. would be phenome- 
nal. For example, a teaspoon of water solution containing 1 part per million of 
strontium 90 would require 214 million gallons of pure water to dilute it to 
tolerable levels. Users of radioactive substances are controlled by regulations 
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and are permitted to release activity only in conformance with maximum per- 
missible concentrations recommended by the National Committee on Radiation 
Protection. 


Problems of floods 

Floods—too much water—are a problem in many parts of the country. Floods 
are natural. Because the flood plain generally is a good place to live, and be- 
cause ench river overflows its banks periodically, flood damage and man’s efforts 
to prevent it have a long history. Group action by levee districts, counties, 
States, and finally the Nation has been taken to provide flood protection. 
However, floods continue to be a national problem. 

Complete protection from floods is ordinarily not provided along most rivers 
because a system adequate to control the infrequent, extremely high floods is 
too costly. Partial protection from flooding encourages greater use and develop- 
ment of the flood plains. When a rare flood overtops the levees, property losses 
are large because occupancy of the flood plain has offset gains from flood control 
and annual flood damage in the country remains essentially constant. 

The succession of higher and higher floods is sometimes erroneously explained 
as being the result of deforestation and tillage. Flood plains which were formed 
thousands of years before civilized man came to this country show that floods are 
not a new experience. It is the function of a river to carry away water that 
drains from the land. <A typical river channel will flow half full at average 
discharge and flow bank full at discharges that occur once or twice a vear. 
Occasional heavy rains or melting snow contribute a flow greater than bank full 
capacity of the river channel. Then the flood plain, which the river built during 
earlier floods, carries the flow in excess of channel capacity. 

The average annual runoff of 9 inches in the United States, if distributed 
evenly throughout the year, would be 0.025 inch of runoff per day. It is the 
small average flows that determine the sizes of river channels. In contrast to 
the small daily runoff that builds river channels, precipitation of 2 to 4 inches 
per day occurs occasionally over large areas. Although only part of storm rain 
fall runs off as streamflow (some infiltrates into the soil), heavy storms generate 
much more runoff than can be contained in natural channels. Studies show that 
large areas of similar climatic and geologic characteristics have a predictable 
distribution of major flood events. This does not mean that the year of occur 
rence of a major flood can be forecast, but hydrologists can now quote the prob 
ability that a given size of flood will occur in any year. Thus, a basis for flood 
insurance rates is available. 

The flood problem has not diminished on a nationwide basis as flood-protection 
works have been built. The data listed in table 5 indicate that the cost of annual 
flood damage has changed but little over the years. Occupancy of the flood plain 
has kept pace with flood-protection works. 

All problems enumerated previously—supply, distribution, quality, and the 
rest—focus sharply on areas of urbanization and industrial development. 
Mushrooming industrial development, coupled with great increases and concen- 
trations of population, are producing industrial-metropolitan “complex areas” in 
which water is, or soon will become, a controlling factor in continued develop- 
ment and prosperity. Water-supply problems may be virtual emergencies in 
some of these metropolitan-industrial complexes within 15 to 25 years because 
of the greatly increased need for water and the concentration of this need in 
certain areas. 

The problems associated with large-scale urban development are not solely 
in the water-supply category. Urbanization introduces serious problems of 
drainage and flood control. It also brings pollution of water supplies for water 
users outside the urbanized area. Modern detergents, for example, are extremely 
difficult to remove from solution by ordinary water-treatment processes. During 
periods of low flow, water from some streams which receive large amounts of 
urban waste water contains so much waste detergent that the water forms a 
froth as it flows from faucets. Detergent pollution of ground water can become 
Serious if cesspools are numerous in the recharge area. 


SOLVING THE NATION’S WATER PROBLEMS 


The Nation must solve the six major water problems if expansion of the United 
States is not to be hampered. We can build on the progress already made and 
but few innovations will be necessary. Individuals, industries, cities, States, 
and the Nation have already made great progress in solving major water prob- 
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lems. The public can ensure adequate water supply by more skillful management 
of water, by better integration of regional supply-demand relation, and by con- 
tinued identification and solution of new water problems. 

Waste water can be reduced so that existing regional supplies can satisfy more 
demands. Water wasted by nonbeneficial plants and by evaporation from water 
surfaces totals 48 million acre-feet per year in the 17 Western States. About 
half the loss is caused by phreatophytes—water-loving plants—and about half 
is caused by evaporation from surfaces of streams, lakes, and reservoirs. The 
combined loss in the 17 States is sufficient to irrigate at least 20,000 square miles 
(12,800,000 acres) of land. Most of this loss cannot be prevented, but much 
water can be saved by careful location of reservoirs and by control or destrue- 
tion of phreatophytes. Research into methods for suppressing evaporation from 
water surfaces may eventually develop inexpensive materials and methods that 
will work. 

Storage of water in aquifers has many advantages over storage in surface 
reservoirs. One advantage is that, if the water table is maintained below the 
root zone, the water will not be subject to losses from evapotranspiration. An- 
other advantage is the low and uniform temperature of water withdrawn from the 
ground. Also, ground water may generally be withdrawn at the point of use, 
thus eliminating the need for expensive distribution systems. Another advan- 
tage of underground storage is that the ground above the area may be used for 
farms, cities, or factories. 

A few areas are already making skillful use of aquifer storage. Long Island 
and California are examples. Supplies of ground water are sure to be developed 
for future demands in the regions where natural recharge is plentiful and aqui- 
fers can store and yield large quantities of water. The vast coastal plain 
extending from Long Island to Florida and thence to Texas is one tremendous 
but largely untapped underground reservoir. 

From a nationwide, or even regionwide, standpoint, much can be done to 
“stretch” our water resources by properly matching supply with demand. Ina 
water-shortage area it is poor economy to use high-quality fresh water for indus 
trial processes that could readily use saline water. Matching supply with 
demand also involves seasonal considerations. If supplemental irrigation is 
widely used in the humid eastern United States, the peak water demand created 
by it may exceed the run-of-the-river supplies available from streams during 
summer low-flow periods. Use of ground water may reduce the need for surface 
reservoirs. 

Supply generally should be taken from the nearest available resource. One 
might question the reasoning that led to construction of some elaborate distribu- 
tion systems when untapped supplies exist adjacent to the area of demand. In 
some Cases better management of available supplies might have obviated the 
need for the costly aqueduct. If costs of desalting sea water become low enough 
(a recent estimate of about $0.50 per 1,000 gallons from a nuclear-powered plant 
indicates the current trend), many major coastal cities may find that supplies 
from long aqueducts are not competitive in price. 

Future flood problems may be met in several ways. Because floods are natt- 
ral, man may cooperate with nature. For example, he may restrict the use of 
flood plains for industry and residence and allow agriculture to gamble on 
escaping damage from floods. One solution—and this appears most practicable— 
lies in flood plain zoning. Some urban areas subject to infrequent flooding would 
be open to industry—others, more frequently flooded, would be made into recrea- 
tional areas. A second solution lies in flood insurance. If premium rates depend 
on the flood hazard, a man may insure his risk in occupying the flood plain if he 
ean afford the insurance. Many reservoirs built primarly for flood detention can 
be designed to serve other purposes such as water supply and recreation. Reser- 
voirs built for water supply and hydroelectric power provide some flood protec 
tion. 

Improvement of water quality is now economical for some areas. Considering 
the small quantities of salt to be removed to make pure water from some inland 
saline waters (about 8144 pounds per million gallons of raw water with 1,000 
parts per million concentration of salt), the use of desalinization of poor inland 
waters is or soon will be feasible. 

Pollution ean be controlled if wastes are treated to make sewage effluents 
tolerable to the receiving waters. The degree of water treatment required de 
pends on quantities of water available for dilution in the receiving waters. The 
most economical solution to the pollution control problem may lie in partial 
waste treatment and increase of low flows through reservoir releases. In 
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water-short regions, wastes may require complete treatment. In some regions 
which have frequent periods of high flows interspersed between periods of low 
flow, pondage of wastes for release during periods of high flow is feasible. 

In rare cases a small tributary contributes most of the dissolved solids in the 
regional supplies from larger streams. If these sources of bad water were 
segregated and disposed of by pondage and evaporation, the quality of supplies 
would be greatly improved with a small reduction in quantity. 

Reservoirs can be used to improve quality of water by trapping flood flows, 
which are normally low in dissolved solids, to use for diluting the low flows, 
which are sometimes high in dissolved solids. 

Oilfield brines and acid mine drainage can be ponded and segregated from 
regional supplies. 

Water problems seldom occur singly. Most regions have several problems. 
Good planning for water management should cover all problem aspects. For 
example, some subareas of the Ohio River region are troubled by inadequate 
municipal and industrial supplies, by pollution, and by floods. Reservoirs for 
the detention of floodwaters could include provision both for water supply 
and for waste-dilution storage. Thus a multipurpose project may solve several 
water problems and be economically justified where a single-purpose project 
might not be. Wisdom dictates building projects for future needs because 
storage-reservoir sites are scarce and the building of a large project now may 
be more economical than piecemeal construction of successive small projects. 

WHAT THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY IS DOING ABOUT WATER PROBLEMS 

The water-resources investigations program of the Geological Survey is di- 
rected wholly toward helping to solve the Nation’s water problems. The solu- 
tion of any problem, whether it be water supply, transportation, or food, re- 
quires information upon which to appraise the current situation, to evaluate fu- 
ture ones, and to prepare for the future. ‘Those who are responsible for the solu- 
tion of a water problem of a specific area must have facts about the availability 
and quality of water resources of that area before recommending a solution. 
The Survey’s investigations provide such facts, which are in published reports 
and available to those who need them. The increasing programs conducted in 
cooperation with State and municipal agencies are indicative of the need for 
water facts and of the willingness of these agencies to help finance the investi- 
gations in order to obtain the information. 

Water-resources investigations may be classed as (1) the collection and analy- 
sis of basie water facts; (2) the preparation of interpretive reports on water 
resources of areas; and (3) basic research aimed at discovery of hydrologic 
principles, processes, and relationships. The research provides a scientific basis 
for water management. 

Basic water facts 

Basic streamflow data are being collected at over 7,000 stream-gaging stations 
strategically located in the 50 States and island possessions. Stream-gaging 
stations provide a record of the quantity and height of water in rivers and 
streams and how these dimensions vary with time. They are a measure of 
droughts and floods as well as average and available water supply. Ground- 
water levels are measured periodically at about 25,000 sites throughout the 
Nation. Information on the chemical quality of both surface-water and ground- 
water supplies is collected in all the States. Samples are analyzed to deter- 
mine the occurrence and concentration of dissolved solids, the total hardness 
and other properties, and to observe variations in these characteristics. Data 
for computation of sediment loads in streams are collected also. 

These basie facts are sorted, analyzed, processed, and published. The water- 
supply papers in which the facts are published are standard reference volumes 
for all planners of water projects. Efforts are currently being made to intro- 
duce more automatic devices for data collection and processing in order to 
improve the efficiency and speed of this work. 

Implementation of a revised and improved long-range program for developing 
the stream-gaging network was started about 3 years ago. When this plan is 
in full operation, we will have a network of primary hydrologic base gaging 
Stations, a supplemental or secondary network in which individual stations will 
be operated only long enough to define basic relations, and a tertiary network of 
temporary and permanent stations to furnish data for efficient water manage- 
ment. 
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The quality-of-water investigation sites are likewise being merged into primary 
network stations and secondary stations. f 
Interpretive reports 

The Geological Survey analyzes and interprets basic water data and prepares 
reports on various facets of the water resources of areas. For the use of those 
who are responsible for basinwide planning and development, the Survey recently 
completed a comprehensive report on the water resources of the Delaware River 
Basin. A comparable report is in preparation for the Upper Colorado River 
Basin. An investigation of the water resources of the Mississippi embayment 
area is in progress. For more localized planning purposes, reports have been 
published on the water resources of 22 metropolitan industrial areas; reports 
in 10 others are in progress. Recently, the Survey began preparation of a series 
of informative, yet largely nontechnical, reports on the water situation in specific 
States. When complete, these will be general references on the water resources, 
the water supply-demand picture, and the potential for further development of 
water. 

Special reports, such as those on the magnitude and frequency of floods in a 
State or region, on the frequency of low flows, and on the surface-water resources 
of areas of various sizes provide much information needed by those in charge of 
water administration. For example, many reports are issued each year on the 
hydraulics and hydrology of streams at road crossings in the Interstate Highway 
System. <A series of compilation reports for streamflow records collected before 
September 1950 provide hydraulic engineers with condensed water facts needed 
in the preliminary phases of water-management project planning. 

Detailed ground-water investigations for counties and other political sub- 
divisions provide complete interpretations of the hydrology of aquifers. Such 
interpretations include delineation of the position of the water table, description 
of the source and movement of the ground water and of the extent, thickness, 
and probable yield of aquifers. All this information is necessary for optimum 
development and wise use of ground water. 

Interpretive reports on the chemical sediment characteristics of water re- 
sources of specific areas are published for several newly completed development 
projects each year. 


Research 

The Geological Survey does hasie research for the conservation and sound 
management of water resources. This research provides better understanding 
of natural river mechanics and better definition of complex relations between 
underground water and the environment. All Survey research projects on water 
have objectives directly related to the solution of water problems. For example, 
in the problem of radioactive waste disposal, important questions are: To what 
extent will wastes affect the usability of water supplies? What paths would 
waste liquids follow? Where will they stop? How long will they remain 
hazardous? These questions demand scientific knowledge about the behavior 
and movement of water on the surface and under ground. The Survey’s study 
of hydrologic and geologic principles and processes is one of the few tools avail- 
able to open the door to scientific management of water and radioactive wastes. 

In many Western States a significant amount of water is lost annually through 
evaporation from reservoir and lake surfaces and through evapotranspiration 
from worthwhile vegetation. Because of this, the Survey is studying the po 
tentialities and problems of controlling or reducing these losses in order to 
make the water available for beneficial purposes. 

The Survey’s research in artificial recharge contributes substantially to al- 
leviating the problems of replenishing depleted ground-water reservoirs and of 
controlling salt-water encroachment in areas of excessive withdrawal of ground- 
water supplies. This involves injecting waters from the surface through wells 
inte ground-water reservoirs. 

The Survey is conducting timely research on the effects of urbanization on 
hydrology. Urbanization changes land use from rural to urban to meet the needs 
of population and economic expansion. This change in land use alters the physi- 
eal character of the drainage basin in many ways—vegetal cover is removed, 
large areas are paved or roofed over, gutter and storm sewer drainage systems 
are installed. In addition to these physical changes, water may be withdrawn 
from deep aquifers and introduced into the ground above the water table by 
svrinkling, septie tanks, or other means. The resulting physical changes affect 
the runoff, flood frequency, ground-water recharge, infiltration, water quality, 
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erosion, and other hydrologic factors of the area. To develop a basis for under- 
standing urbanization effects, the San Francisquito Basin project near Menlo 
Park, Calif., was started in 1959. It includes three small watersheds, two of 
which are scheduled for residential development in the near future; the third 
will remain undeveloped and will be the control. Several related studies are 
underway at other locations. 

SUMMARY 


This review of the water situation in the United States identifies the Nation’s 
water problems as those of supply, distribution, quality, pollution, floods, and 
variability. Water problems exist in all parts of the United States and their 
solution will require skillful management of the available water supplies based 
on adequate water facts. Through its program of water-resources investiga- 
tions, the Geological Survey has contributed substantially toward the solution 
of yesterday’s water problems. By cooperating with local, State, and municipal 
agencies in water-resources investigations, and with capable scientists and 
engineers working in every State, the Geological Survey is in a position to help 
the Nation solve its water problems of the future. 

The key to the situation is getting the water facts sufficiently in advance 
of the need for them. This requires foresight as to what data are needed and 
suficient funds to carry out an adequate program of water-resources investiga- 
tions that will provide those data. 


TasLeE 1.—Water resource regions with significant depletions of manageable 


water supplies 
Depletion of 
regional supply 


Region : ’ (percent) 
OT MANBGOE Le 5 ec teins unnnundinn baa ee keane saa wean 40 
Upper AteenehG BOs on 5 cnt ccceanwcsceac eee ake oeeaniine 20 
TS ai sa caste ca nescinics aaa Sia Riaadl bide otc tueaiaa tes asda anaemia 5 
Upper Rio' Grande: P0006... ... concn cn cnncndacdbaocenehoaestaseene 100 
a a ee 80 
Ga Nn acces es eal aa cece Sams eee aaneeoeds 60 
South: POSING 2 nae Sec eb aeeiee elses oe anak een 80 
GContral PANG 8 Hoe one ee eet cana anaes 10 
PR CRT OTe NONI aie ices cities ci tans Seeman anaemia anaemia 10 


1Water resource regions adopted by Select Committee on National Water Resources of 
U.S. Senate. 
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TABLE 3.—Availability of ground water 


rWater use (excluding waterpower). Use in millions of gallons per day and percent of total from ground- 


water sources] 


Water use 


Areas Total Ground Availability of ground water 
(million water 
gallons | (percent 


per day) 


Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain 32, 000 
rea 

Southern Great Plains area 21, 000 

Appalachian Mountain and Pied- 8, 000 
mont area. 

Rocky Mountains, northern 28, 000 
Great Plains, and northern 
Pacifie coast area 

Unglaciated central plateaus and 26, 000 
owland 

Basin and range 7 41, 000 

Columbia Plateau 24, 000 
laciated area of the East and 57. 000 
Midwest. 


United States. --| 240,000 


p 


1 Rounded. 


TABLE 4.—Regional average dissolved solids in 


Region: 
New England____~---- 
Delaware-Hudson____-_- 


CORORSMORNG BOF occ ck cane naeeh ern enanasatinenes 


TN oo he cera 


Western Great Lakes______-- 


Eastern Great Lakes_____~~- 
Ohio River__ 


I ANN a karl a a a ae 


of total 


10 


120 


sand and limestone. 
Salt-water encroachment a 


Abundant water supplies in 
Large potential 
factor near coast 

Abundant supplies in sand and gravel, but re- 
plenishment low, especially in southern part 
large demands result in ‘‘mining”’’ of the water. 

Small but reliable supplies for domestie and 
limited municipal and industrial use. Poten- 
tial good for limited demands 

Generally small supplies adequate only for do- 
mestic and stock use. Quality very poor in 
places. Potential not great. 

Bedrock generally yields meager supplies often of 
poor quality. Large supplies of hard water 
from limestone locally. Valley alluvium yields 
moderate and locally large supplies of variable 
quality. Potential not great. 

Productive valley alluvium, but recharge low in 
many places Large developments may 
‘“‘mine’’ the water. Substantial potential with 
judicious management, 

Productive lava rocks throughout province 
Locally, recharge is generous. Potential still 
great with proper management, especially in 
eastern part (Snake River Plain), which con- 
tains one of largest unused ground-water sup- 
plies in the Nation 

Glaciated area, many 
tive and amply recharged 
Bedrock variable but 
relatively few places 
future. 


local deposits of produc 
sand and gravel 

highly productive in 
Substantial potential for 


water withdrawn for public 


supplies 


ETA AMMOSARRE BE OT i a esc enn 


U pper 
Upper 
Lower 
Upper 
Lower 
Lower 
Upper 
Wester 


South 
Centra 


Mississippi River______-__--~— 
Bisson River. 2 oe s 
miseourl Miver.....<..<.~. 
Arkansas-Red Rivers__._------ 
Arkansas-Red and White Rivers 
Mississippi River 


recihic.......... 
1 Pacific 


Rio Grande and Pecos Rivers_--_- 
n Gulf 
Colorado 
RTE E ONOII ss icc cso as essa cre 





Average 
dissolved solida 
(parts per million) 

50 
125 
100 
150 
250 
200 
300 
150 
cst eacaiiel 100 
phobia 350 
500 
400 
400 
200 
250 
5DO 
500 
450 
250 
s ; ne 4 400 
aiuenacaeanw . iota cai nasi 150 
100 











300 





TasB.E 5.—Annual flood damage in the United States, 1903-51 
Flood damage Flood damage 
Year (millions)! | Year—Continued (millions) | 
1903 $480 | 1928 wee 
1904 55 | 1929 ; ee 133 
1905 85 | 1930 eae 34 
1906 3 | 1931 6 
1907 104 | 1932 26 
1908 55 | 1933 98 
1909 310 | 1934 : , 24 
1910 125 | 1935_ . 
1911] 43 1936 670 
1912 430 | 1937 1, 020 
1913 950 | 1938 240 
1914 Q5 | 1939 ; 34 
1915 71] 1940 90 
1916 118] 1941 -<S 82 
1917 110 | 1942_ ; 180 
1918_ re 28 | 1943 ae 370 
1919__~- 10 1944 ae 185 
1920 : 62 1945 = 290 
1921 88 1946___ 3 110 
1922 — 142 | 1947_ 330 
1923_ 80 | 1948 . 265 
1924 84 | 1949 105 
1925. =: : ze 1950 es > 185 
1926. 17 | 1951......--------- ___ 980 
1927 7501 


1 Adjusted to 1950-51 prices. 
CONTAMINATION OF THE STREAMS 


Mr. Fenvron. Last year in one of the hearings—I think it was the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—there was mention of contamination of the 
streams, that the fish were contaminated from insecticides, from the 
spraying of trees upstream, and so on. What is the situation in that 
case ¢ 

Mr. Notanx. Organic pollution is somewhat out of our field. The 
Public Health Service is primarily concerned with, and has jurisdic 
tion over, the organic pollution of water. By agreement with them 
we have pretty well kept out of that field. Our concern is with a 
variety of pollutants, such as sediment pollution, industrial pollution, 
and the natural inorganic constituents, such as those that result from 
continuous irrigation recharge to a stream. Irrigation water put on 
the land, for example, picks up lime and other substances to such an 
extent that it may become unfit for other use. 

Mr. Fenron. Do the Health people report any contaminated water 
from insecticides / 

Mr. Notan. I am not too sure about their reports on pollution of 
that nature. 

Mr. Denton. That is the Public Health Service ? 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

Mr. Denron. That is under another committee. 

Mr. Fenron. I know. I am not on that other committee, and 
while we were discussing water pollution I wanted to ask the question. 

Mr. Denon. They have a very fine laboratory in Cincinnati, the 
Robert Taft Laboratory, and they have done an excellent job in try- 
ing to eliminate pollution. 
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RECRUITING OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr, Fenron. Regarding your personnel, Mr. Nolan, are you having 
very much difficulty recruiting professional per: sonnel ? 

Mr. Nouan. The situation is very much easier at the present time. 
In fact, in certain fields we have more people applying for work than 
we have jobs, particularly in some scientific fields. I believe this rep- 
resents a decrease in explor: atory activities for petroleum. Some 
geologists and petroleum engineers have become available. 


EXPLORATION FOR OIL IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Fenton. Speaking of petroleum, are any more explorations 
being done for oil in Pennsylvania? I refer particularly to central 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Notan. My impression is that there has been and continues to 
be quite a fair degree of interest in exploration for gas in Pennsyl- 
vania. I believe it has proven to be of very great interest to many 
companies and even to many individuals in those areas. 


INCREASE IN GAS PRODUCTION 


Mr. Fenron. Is there an increase in gas production ? 

Mr. Notan. [ believe there has been an incerase in production as 
well as an increase in consumption; yes, = [ have noticed, particu- 
larly in the last few months, that there has been an increase in interest 
in exploration for oil and gas on the Outer Continental Shelf. There 
was a period when, because of the high costs, there had been a decline 
in interest, but interest again appears to be at a high level. 


CONTINENTAL SHELF PROBLEM 


Mr. Fenton. The jurisdictional question as to the Bureau of Land 
Manage ‘ment and the Geological Survey has been touched upon and 
we touched upon it when the Bureau of Land Management was here. 
Ican readily see the confusion that might exist between you and the 
GAO people in that item alone, the Continental Shelf problem. 

Mr. Notan. It adds complications to the existing problems. 

Mr. Fenton. I am sure they can be resolved. 

Mr. Noian. I think it is fair to say that, while I am not justifying 
the delays, most of the long delays mentioned in the GAO report 
were due to differences of opinion, or uncertainties, over the basis of 
royalty calculation. The question of what the proper royalty rate 
should be seems to be at the bottom of much of the long delay. I 
might say that so far as I am aware there have never been any losses 
tothe Government in collections. 

Mr. Fenron. There is a lot of that money held in escrow in liti- 
gation. 

Mr, Notan. That is right. It is involved in legal questions. 


MAPPING OF ANTHRACITE BASINS 


Mr. Fenton. How far are you advanced in the mapping of the 
inthracite basins ? 
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Mr. Nouan. We are well advanced in the mapping of two of the 
anthracite basins I believe, but I am sorry to say I do not have the 
precise figures with me. My recollection is that the two larger basins 
are about completed. If you wish I would like to insert a more de- 
tailed statement in the record. 

Mr. Fenvon. Fine. 

Mr. Fenron. I am concerned, of course, about the little office which 
you have up there in the anthracite region. I would like to know 
just how far advanced you are in that particular area. 

Mr. Nouan. I would be glad to prepare a statement on that. 

Mr. Fenron. I would not like to see that office discontinued, if 
there is any more work to be done. 

Mr. Novan. I do not think it will be. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows :) 


HISTORY 


Investigations of the Pennsylvania anthracite region started by the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey in the fall of 1947 are aimed to provide modern highly detailed 
geologic maps and reports concerning the stratigraphy, structure, correlation 
of coalbeds, and other information pertinent to the mining industry in solving 
mining and water problems. The maps and reports are designed so that an in- 
ventory of anthracite resources can be made. 

Early work was concentrated in the western middle anthracite field. In 1958 
the staff was increased and a study of the southern anthracite field was started. 
During 1955 the Survey was assigned the responsibility of providing basic geologic 
data to the U.S. Bureau of Mines and the Secretary of the Interior for use in eval- 
uating the feasibility of projects proposed under the anthracite drainage program. 

Since 1947 the Survey has published 10 coal maps, 3 papers in technical jour- 
nals, and has made a substantial contribution to the new Pennsylvania geologic 
map. In addition, 1 coal map is approved for publication, 3 coal maps are being 
edited, 28 administrative reports for the anthracite drainage project have been 
investigated, and 1 paper is being revised prior to transmittal for publication. 

Detailed studies of coal geology in the western middle field have been con- 
pleted; similar studies in the west-central part of the southern field are nearing 
completion. Quadrangle geologic mapping beyond the limits of the coalfields 
has been done to provide essential information on regional stratigraphy and 
structure. 

The project staff has ranged from a low of one geologist and four subprofes- 
sionals in late 1952 and early 1953, to five geologists and four subprofessionals 
in 1954 and 1955. From 1956 through 1957 the staff averaged three geologists 
and four subprofessionals. From time to time staff specialists have worked in 
the field with project geologists on special problems. 


CURRENT WORK 


Geologic mapping on a quadrangle-by-quadrangle basis is continuing in and 
adjacent to the southern anthracite and the western middle fields, to evaluate 
the regional geology and mineral resource potential. This work will be culmi- 
nated by the publication of a comprehensive geologic report (professional paper) 
on the western middle anthracite field and surrounding region, and by the pub- 
lication of several comprehensive reports on the southern anthracite fields and 
surrounding region, before efforts are shifted to other parts of the region. 
Collection of basic geologic data in connection with referred drainage projects 
continues; also a geologic map of the northern anthracite field, where most of 
the drainage work has been concentrated to date, is being compiled. 

Presently assigned to the project on a full-time basis are three geologists, two 
subprofessional employees, and one clerk. Subject to the availability of funds, 
we plan to add one geologist to the staff in fiscal year 1961. 
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LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


The continuing long-range objective of the anthracite program is to provide 
modern geologic map coverage and comprehensive geologic reports of all four coal- 
fields and the surrounding regions. Approximately 35 percent of this objective 
has been accomplished to date. 


BACKGROUND OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Trromson. Mr. Nolan, at the outset, I would like to comment 
that your office In my opinion is one agency which makes among the 
greatest of contributions to those of us in the public land States, par- 
ticularly, and to the Nation as a whole. I thimk you do a good job. 
I have observed it very carefully, and I have lived with it for quite a 
while, both as a lawyer in our area, as a landowner, and as a member 
of the State legislature. 

One thing that does concern me is this: Your background is scien- 
tific; 1s 1t not ¢ 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. I graduated as a metallurgist. I got my 
bachelor’s degree in met: allurgy 

Mr. Tomson. What about your associate, Mr. Baker, who is the 
Associate Director ? 

Mr. Nonan. He graduated as a mining engineer. 

Mr. Tuomson. How about Mr. Simms, who is the acting executive 
oficer? Is he a scientific man ? 

Mr. Notan. No, sir; he is a management officer. Mr. Duncan is a 
petroleum engineer. 

Mr. THomson. What type of experience in management does Mr. 
Simms have ? 

Mr. Nontan. It is wholly in government, has it not been ? 

Mr. Sirus. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Notan. Mr. Mowitt, the executive officer has had management 
experience both 1 ~ and out of government. 

Mr. Tromson. I do not question the desirability and the effective- 
hess of government management experience, but it does seem to me 
that based upon what has come out in these hearings there should be 
a rather sharp division of responsibility between the business man- 
agement of the Department and the scientific work undertaken. If 
we could do that, it is my opinion that it would free the Director for 
more work in the area in which you are so competent, and in which you 
have been doing a good job. 

At the same time, I feel you might get a little bit better control 
and avoid this criticism which you run into from the investigative 
staff and from this committee. 

I suggest that to you for consideration. 

Mr. Notan. I would like to pursue it. 

I would like to mention, sir, that Mr. Mowitt, the executive officer, 
before he came into government had considerable experience with the 
Management firm = Griffenhagen & Associates. 

Mr. Tromson. I do not question the ability of anyone in the De- 
partment, because my experience with you has been 100 percent good. 

Mr. Noran. We are seeking accounting advice, as | mentioned, in 
the retention of Mr. Frese of Harvard. 
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INCREASE IN APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1951 


Mr. Tuomson. I will have to withdraw that statement about 100 
percent. 

In connection with your increase in appropriations since 1951 about 
which Mr. Denton inquired, you received some substantial sums other 
than what appeared on the chart from outside agencies in addition to 
this, did you not, and have they continued to go up? 

Mr. Noran. They have been going down, sir, in the last 10 years, 

Mr. THomson. Do you have a chart which shows that trend ? 

Mr. Notan. You had mentioned this increase. I have a chart for 
water resources work which also is applicable to Mr. Denton’s ques- 
tion. A very great percentage of the increase is in the cooperative 
program. You might be interested in this, sir. 

Mr. Denton. What do you mean by the “cooperative program” ? 

Mr. Notan. This is the part of the Survey’s program which is 
financed in part by the States; they pay half of the cost of the work. 
In general, I think the Congress has tended to encourage us to seek 
funds to meet all the offerings that come from the States. So, as you 
can see from this chart, this lower line [indicating| represents the 
Federal program, and the space between represents the cooperative 
program. There has been a very marked increase in that in recent 
years, 

Mr. Tuomson. The thing I think you should put on your chart, 
which to me is rather significant, is the increased service that you 
render. That is what I think you should have included. 

T recall having seen the figures as to the number of oil wells which 
your agency supervised in the early 1950’s and it is my understanding 
that that number has gone up considerably in 1959. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think you should show what you do by a graph, 
if you can prepare one, with reference to the amount of mapping you 
have undertaken and accomplished, for instance. 

The taxpayers of this Nation I do not think object to spending 
money for something like this if they receive something i in return that 
is in the national interest. I think it would be well if you plotted 
your accomplishments alongside that of your costs. In my opinion 
that would be a very significant thing if you can do it. 

I would appreciate it. You might submit it to the clerk of the com- 

nittee, and we will decide later whether it should go into the record 


or into the files. 
Mr. Nowan. I shall be glad to do that. 
Mr. Tuomson. In connection with that, I notice your program in- 


creases with reference to conservation of lands and management, which 
you have explained, by reason of your increased activity on the Con- 
tinental Shelf. Except for that, all increases go for health service 
costs; is that right ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. I notice you have an increase in “Soil and moisture 
conservation” of $1,000 to which the Secret: iry called our attention 
yesterday. That is not going to do anything for soil and moisture, 
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except provide for health benefits for the people engaged in the pro- 
gram; is that right ? 

~ Mr. Notan. That is right. All of these increases, except for that 
$400,000, are in the health program. 

Mr. Tuomson. I aim sorry that the Secretary did not explain that. 

You are operating, dollarwise, for topographic mapping, geology, 
mineral research, surveys, and maps, soil and moisture conservation 
and so forth with the same amount of money as you did last year. 
Money for those programs has tended to level off, as I have observed 
over the past several years, and I am a party to it, because I have been 
trying to hold this budget within proper limits. However, I am now 
becoming a bit concerned because in the entire United States you have 
such an impact upon the resources of the country, and the water situ- 
ation being as critical as it is, as shown by the Hoover Commission, 
the President’s Cabinet Committee and other studies, I want to know 
if you can even continue the program which you have in effect in 
fiscal 1960 during fiscal 1961 with the same amount of money that you 
had before. 

In other words, I want to know what is going to be the effect upon 
your program as far as research and services rendered in all of these 
areas if you receive the same amount of money that is recommended in 
this budget. 

Isthe program going to go up, down, or stay even ? 

Mr. Notan. We hope it will stay even, sir, and I hope that we can 
achieve that by what we have had to do for several years now in 
several of these fields, and that is to keep the program up by accom- 
plishing more for each dollar expended. This is the only way we can 
do it because costs are going up all the time. 


COOPERATIVE MAPPING 


Mr. Tuomson. Costs are going up, and you are having some infla- 
tion. Iam much concerned about this, because, for instance, out in the 
West and in Wyoming, which is a typical State, about half of our 
State is not mapped. 

A year or so ago the aeronautical authorities turned down an air- 
port improvement because some fellow had gotten his house on the 
wrong land and the survey was all mixed up. 

With the increased demand for some of these minerals we need 
some mapping done. You need to be able to go out and tell within 
a country mile where you are located. 

Are you going to be able to speed up that work, or hold it at the 
same level with this budget ? 

I do not know whether I will be here next year; I may not be here, 
but if I am around I am going to be looking into this. — 

Mr. Noxan. It is hard to give an unequivocal answer because while 
we do receive assistance from the States in adding to our program, we 
cannot always predict what that is going to be. : 

Mr. Tuomson. Let us stick to the Federal contribution. 

Is that going to provide for as much program as you people can 
continuously over the years maintain, a program of the same level as 
before, with the same amount of money with an inflationary con- 


dition ? 
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If you are going to do so, it surely reflects badly upon the manage- 
ment of a few ye: ars back, is all I ean say. 

Mr. Notan. It also indicates that we have made some improvement. 

Mr. Tuomson. I know about the wraps you are under when you 
come up here in supporting the budget, but I am much concerned 
about the Interior budget this year, because within the department 
budgets are being hiked in some areas and other people are being held 
down, and given less. 

I am going to have to study it, and have my staff to talk to you 
about it with reference to programs such as the soi] and moisture con- 
servation program, weed control, and so forth. 

I shall not pursue it further at this time, but we shall make some 
separate inquiries during the time the bill is being marked up. 


STATE CONTRIBUTION FOR WATER INVESTIGATION AND MAPPING 


Mr. Tuomson. Now, you have several times referred to this State 
contribution in water and in m: ipping. 

Mr. Nonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. And you mentioned wit! respect to mapping where 
the State makes a contribution, you try to cooperate, and encourage 
it within certain areas. 

Is that the policy eon with reference to water 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes, Sl 

Mr. Titomson. a then, I get into the question of water in Wyom- 
ing. Tow much did the State of Wyoming appropriate in the nature 
of a contribution to this program 4 

Mr. Notan. The estimated contribution for 1960 is $96,200. 

Mr. Tuomson. How much did Montana contribute ? 

Mr. Novan. 865.800. 

Mr. Thomson. But, how much did they appropri ite / 

Mr. Notan. These are State offerings 

Mr. Tuomson. But some of it includes local citizens’ contributions. 
In fact, the Wyoming State Legislature appropriated $53,730. I do 
not know whether I am correctly advised or not, but I am advised that 
the Montana State Legislature did not gO into this ground-water 
question at all. 

Mr. Notan. Ido not know. 

Mr. Tuomson. I understood, and T will go this far and say this 1s 

fact, and supply it for the record, that the man who has been doing 
this work at Worland is being moved from Worland up to Montana 
where no funds are available as a lobbying effort in order to get Mon- 
tana to contribute the next time the legislature meets, and we will 
not have anyone to operate In our area with the money appropriated. 

Mr. Notan. I had understood you had an interest in that matter, 
and I aa inquiries about it. 

There is a considerab le water program th: it has been supported | by 
the transfer from the Bureau of Reclamation under the appropri 
tion for the Missouri Basin program which is in another bill. The 
Worland office has been supported largely under the Missouri River 
Basin program and only to a limited extent by money in the appro 
priation bill that is under discussion here. 

It is my understanding that small shifts of personnel engaged i 
this program are planned and involve moving one man from River- 
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ton to Worland and two men from Worland to the district office at 
sillings, Mont., where there is a ground-water office. I believe there 
are now eight people working at the Worland office. 

Mr. Tuomson. This is a provincial thing, and I would like to at 
least stay in the realm of what is in the national interest. in the 
limited amount of time I have for questions, but I wish you would 
check into that. 

After I talked to you a year ago, the fact of the matter is I got 
into touch with Senator Bower, who is one of the best men on water 
in the country, and who has shown the greatest interest, and it was 
through his efforts in the Wyoming State Legislature that we got 
this appropriation, and it looks awfully silly to me that after he goes 
to bat and gets State appropriation, then you reduce the program “and 

ie receives this type of report. 


I shall ask him to check into it further. We shall meet together 
and look into it. 


However, I think you are right on your mapping program where 


you receive State cooperation and the way to encourage that program 
isto work with them. 


Mr. Nouan. I have been assured that there is no decrease in the 
work in Wyoming anticipated as a result of this. 


STATEMENT ABOUT THE QUALITY OF WATER BRANCH OFFICE IN WORLAND, WYO. 


A large portion of Federal programs in the Upper Missouri River Basin is 
condueted from age ney offices in Billings, Mont., where the sixth regional office 
of the Bureau of Reclamation is located. Nearly 90 percent of the werk of the 
Quality of Water Branch now conducted from Worland is supported by transfer 
of funds from the Bureau of Reclamation. The Surface and Ground Water 
Branches of the Water Resources Division maintain offices there in addition to 
other units of the Survey. For maximum effectiveness in planning and executing 
cur programs in the region, both within the Survey and in cooperation with 
ther Federal agencies, it is proposed eventually to transfer two persons from 
the Worland office to Billings. Field offices with staffs and programs of approx- 

ately the present size will be maintained at Worland or Riverton, and probably 
oth, for an indefinite period consistent with the level of State and Federal 
vestigational programs. There are no plans to move any personnel this fiscal 
yeal 

Mr. Tromson. T also would like to have supplied, not for the record 
but for the files, the factors that went into the consideration of the 
location of the office in southwestern Wyoming at Rock Springs. 

Mr. Notan. That is a district office for the supervision of oi] and 


vas leasing. 
, 


Mr. Trromson. With reference to the mapping program, you men- 
tioned ba. as far as your efforts were concerned, coal was going 


down, or had not gone up. I think you had better check into that. 
If we can stop some of these subsidized hydroelectric jobs that are 
not justified for other reasons, projects that produce electricity for 


less sree cost, Just to promote Government ownership—for instance, 
we find in the State of Wyoming that, due to the operation of 1e 
Glenrock plant, they have already produced about as much coal in 
month as they produced in the year before. 

Those were all Federal leases, and that is where your activity comes 
int is it not ? 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir. 

[ did not intend to imply that there was going to be any decrease. 

Mr. Trromson. In fact, there is a very sharp increase. 
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Mr. Notan. The large mines that have made an impact on the opera- 
tions that we supervise have been to a considerable extent adjacent to 
steam-generating electric plants. 

Mr. TuHomson. You are going to have an increase in coal; are you 
not ¢ P 

The Utah Power & Light Co. is projecting a 500,000-kilowatt plant 
at Kemmerer, the Pacific Power & Light Co. has 100,000 kilowatts on 
the line, and 200,000 kilowatts under construction to go on the line 
next fall, and there is another 200,000 anticipated at Glenrock. Also, 
Black Hills is going into an expanded program. 'The Food Machinery 
& Supply Co. has acquired a plant site near Kemmerer and they are 
going into coal operations for making coke out of this bituminous 
coal, 

Is not that going to have an expanding effect ? 

Mr. Nowan. I think it is, but the trend that has affected us has 
been the fact, of which you are aware, that while the amount of coal 
being produced is not necessarily falling it is being produced from a 
smaller number of large mines; the so-called wagon mines that for- 
merly contributed to coal production are now relatively few in number. 


ROYALTIES 


Mr. THomson. But you still have to check on royalties, and so 
forth ¢ 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. Also, I think you let the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment take too much of the credit here. They brag about how they get 
all of the receipts, but do a very small part of the receipts come from 
leases or does the major part of them come from royalties ? 

Mr. Notan. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. A major part of them come from royalties ? 

Mr. Noutan. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. Tell us what you do in that connection. The fact 
is you go out and you supervise that and you see that they pay the 
proper amount of royalties and also that the operator follows proper 
conservation practices. I remember at one time that the Fiddler 
Creek field up near Newcastle was getting completely out of hand and 
it was the operator’s fault. It was only through the USGS that they 
were able to get that well shut down. 

Mr. Noran. You may remember that we had a little trouble a year 
ago with the Aneth field in southeastern Utah. 

Mr. Tuomson. These people who earn the major portion or at least 
the ones who at least see that the Government gets the proper pay- 
ment are to a large measure entitled to the credit for the receipt that 
come in here. 

In Casper, Wyo., you have an office force; do you not ? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

OFFICE LOCATIONS 


Mr. Tuomson. At how many different places are they scattered 
over the city ? 

Mr. Nouan. I believe Mr. Duncan can tell you that. 

Mr. Tuomson. Some of them are located in the post office building 
and some of them are housed elsewhere; are they not? 
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Mr. Duncan. All of the supervisory force for the regional head- 
quarters for oil and gas and for mineral classifications are in the post 
office building. 

Because of a lack of space we have had two district offices located 
in another building. 

Mr. TuHomson. What I am wond and I think this may be ap- 
plicable in other areas—is that the E mployment Security Commis- 
sion of Wyoming is thinking of building a substantial building there 
and it appears to me that if your people could be located in this build- 
ing it would improve the efficiency of your operation. If, as was dis- 
cussed about 5 or 6 years ago, you would consider consolidating on a 
floor of that building, while they are still in the planning stages in 
order to get all of your people together, it would be helpful. It is 
real tough for me to have to go around and check on matters at these 
different places. Worse, a citizen must visit different places on the 
same business. It is wasteful and ineflicient when it comes to coordi- 
nation of activities. 

Mr. Denton. Is there any way by which they can build a building 
other than a post office? 

Mr. Tomson. In this partic ular instance they could enter into a 
lease arrangement with the State, or any other arrangements, to lease 
the space. I think you could enter into a lease whereby your lease 
would run for so many years and then come down to a nominal figure. 

Mr. Denton. I have a location in my district where there is a Fed- 
eral court and a number of Federal agencies located in a building 

which is absolutely obsolete. ‘The Post Office Department, however, 
is building a — building and they are the only ones, they say, who 
can use it, and they tell me there is no way they can build another. 





FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomson. Right now the Federal building program is tied up 
in such a way that you cannot build Federal buildings other than for 
post offices. But, I think something like this could be worked out 
where you paid a particular rental to the State of Wyoming for a 
reasonable time, and then they cut your rental down to where it would 
be practically nil. 

The people are very appreciative of this work that your agency 
does, a it would make it better for everyone if they could go to one 
place to see your people instead of traveling all around town. 

Mr. Nonan. Yes. However, sir, the General Services Administra- 
tion handles all of our rentals. 

Mr. Tuomson. Would you please take that up with them? 

Mr. No.tan. They have to make the decision. 

Mr. Troomson. That, in turn, would maybe be a precedent for solv- 
ing problems that I have several of like Mr. Denton mentions in other 
fields. 

Mr. Noran. We have housing problems in a good many places in- 
cluding Washington. 


OFFSHORE OPERATIONS 
Mr. Tuomson. With reference to your offshore operations, does 


the Defense Department—I was one ‘of the sponsors of that 5,000- 
acre bill, and we went into this at quite some length with the legisla- 
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tive committee—have they been giving you any problems that you 
think of / 

They tend to be a little dictatorial out there sometimes as far as 
making areas available for oil and gas exploration, and development. 

Mr. Nouan. I have the general impression that the situation has 
always been present, but I would like Mr. Duncan to expand upon this. 

Has there been any difficulty on this last call for leases? 

Mr. Duncan. The last request was for areas to be nominated off 
Texas and Louisiana. In Louisiana we were able to rely on the agree- 
ment which we worked out with Navy, on W-92. Some of the land 
nominated was in W-377, which is the Air Force area, and the need 
to select the areas to lease was too fast, I would say, for the Air 
Force to make all adjustments. In previous nominations they have 
moved their area so we could lease. In the Matagorda area off Texas 
we took all of the nominations other than, maybe, 160-acre pieces 
along the edges. 

Mr. Tuomson. The Matagorda area appears to be the area which 
came to my attention. Is all of the land which the Defense Depart- 
ment has withdrawn within the portion that goes to Texas, or within 
the historical boundaries of the State of Texas? 

Mr. Duncan. I believe it is all outside. 

Mr. Tuomson. It is outside the 10-mile limit; is it not? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. And it is well outside the 3- 

Mr. Duncan. Yes: Iam sure it is. 

Mr. Tuomson. But, generally speaking, you feel that the Defense 
Department has been cooperative ? 

Mr. Duncan. Well, they have tried to be; yes. 

They have a good excuse. They have the jets, which use so much 
fuel, but I think we can work out all these agreements with them. It 
will take a little time, but I would say they cooperate. 


mile limit ? 


SUPERVISION OF MINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. THomson. You mentioned your supervision of certain mining 
activities. Does the question of filling in the open pit type of opera- 
tion come within your purview or the purview of the Bureau of 
Mines? 

Mr. Duncan. It would come within our purview. That problem 
has come up primarily on Indian land in eastern Oklahoma. 

Mr. Tuomson. I mean where it is land that is located so that it 
either is on the way to patent or else? 

Mr. Duncan. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. That would have to come under the Bureau of 
Mines ? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomson. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The only thing is this: I would ask you to submit to the committee, 
not for the record, but for the files, just how you are going to do some 
of these programs which are so important, such as the mapping, min- 
eral lease supervision, your water operations, and so forth, with 
the budget which is proposed here, and the level of the program you 
will be able to maintain, the number of acres you will be able to lease, 
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and the number of investigations you will be able to do, because J] 
do not think you can continue to get better that fast over such a long 
PT aro time. 

. Notan. We shall try. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1951 


Mr. Denton. In 1957 these figures show you expended $31,602,000 
and this year you are asking for $43,365,000, which is an increase of a 

ittle better than 33.3 percent in the last 4 years? 

Mr. Notan. From 1957; yes, sir. 

However, this listing shows that some of that is $1,588,000 which is 
a pay increase supplemental and another pay supplemental in the 
amount of $3 million. 

Mr. Denon. Suppose you put the pay increases in the record for 
the last 10 years, and also the program increases which have been 
appropriated, broken down into major activities including mapping, 
water, and so forth. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 

I would like also, if I could, to make a distinction between the in- 
creases for the cooperative program and those for the regular pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Denon. Of course, you would do that as you break it down. 

Mr. Notan. I would like to do that under water particularly. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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STRIP COAL MINING 


Mr. Denron. Do you have any strip coal mining on your Govern- 
ment land ¢ 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir; there is some in Wyoming, and some in south- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

Mr. Denton. What do you do about putting the dirt back after 
you get through stripping ‘ ’ 

Mr. Noran. I believe Mr. Duncan can give you the answer to that. 

Mr. Duncan. We went to a lot of trouble to require the coal lessees 
in eastern Oklahoma to put the dirt back. The local fish and wild- 
life interests and other local interests wanted the pits saved in order 
that they could have fishponds and water. Subsequently, we decided 
to have the lessee knock off the top and replant it with chestnut trees 
and grass. 

However, we had more complaint on filling them than we had on 
leaving them open, and of course in that area 160 acres might be 
Indian land and the rest of the section might be fee land. 

Mr. Denton. You do not have to plant them. They will reseed 
themselves. 

Mr. Duncan. The chestnut trees planted within 5 years were of 
fencepost size. 

Mr. Fenton. You are talking about public lands? 

Mr. Dunoan. Indian lands. On the public lands out west there 
are very few requirements to refill. It depends upon who owns the 
surface rights. 

Mr. Fenton. In other States it is a State proposition; is it not? 

Mr. Dunoan. Pennsylvania has its own State supervision. I be- 
lieve they collect a fee; do they not? 


NEW BUILDING OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Fen'ron. Yes, sir. 

You mentioned something about the proposed building to house 
your people. 

What is the status as of the moment of that project with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration ? 

Mr. Nouan. Well, we are in a somewhat optimistic mood, sir, for 
the first time in a long while. 

As I mentioned in my opening statement, the General Services 
Administration was given a sum of money in their present year’s 
appropriation to prepare plans and secure sites for a certain number 
of buildings, of which the Geological Survey building was one. 

We have worked very closely with them in preparing a statement 
of the project. 

GSA feels that it is required to submit the project for approval to 
the House and Senate Public Works Committees. On September 15 
such a submission was made to both committees, and we are now await- 
ing, very hopefully, approval from them. 

We have been assured, and Mr. Seaton has been assured by Mr. 
Floete, that as soon as that approval is secured he will proceed with 
the securing of a site and the preparation of plans for the building. 

I have also learned informally that in the event this approv al is 
secured that the Survey building is scheduled by GSA for construc- 
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tion during fiscal 1963 and 1964. At least, I understand this is the 
tentative plan that they have now. 

It is in the same category as the Bureau of Standards Building and 
several others. 

So, we are very hopeful that something will come out of this. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the amount of money authorized ? 

Mr. Nonan. My recollection is, for the preparation of plans and 
procurement of site, it is something on the order of $2.5 million. I do 
not recall the exact figure. 

Mr. Denton. You may supply it for the record. 

Mr. Noran. Yes, sir. 

The site, design, and so forth calls for $2,125,000. 

Mr. Fenton. Site, design. 

Mr. Notan. That is the amount which would come out of this fiscal 
year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We stand 
adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


Trrurspay. JANUARY 14, 1960. 
BUREAU OF MINES 
WITNESSES 


MARLING J. ANKENY, DIRECTOR 

T. H. MILLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

PAUL ZINNER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS 
ELWOOD THOMSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have Mr. Marling J. Ankeny, Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Have you a statement ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; I have a statement, and I should like to 
read it, if I may. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ankeny. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1961 is $29, 
656,000, an increase of $795,000 over the amount appropriated for 
1960. The increase comprises $195,000 for employee health benefit 
costs, $250,000 for additional bituminous coal research, and $350,000 
to employ more coal mine inspectors. 

The primary concern of the Bureau of Mines is the solution of the 
problems that confront our mineral industries and the Nation itself 
in terms of the mineral raw materials and fuels that are essential to na- 
tional security. In arriving at the program which we are asking the 
Congress to finance, we must continuously analyze these problems and 
shift our attack from problem to problem as necessity warrants, as 
well as shifting our mode of attack on particular problems to achieve 
optimum results. 
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The constant redirection of emphasis among the components of the 
Bureau of Mines programs comes from a variety of causes. The enor- 
mous draft on our mineral and fuels supply by World War II and the 
period of v igorous industrial growth and expansion that has followed 
have brought major changes in the availability and the demand for 
various commodities. The exigencies of international tension that 
have led us into the technical development of new means of propulsion 
is another priority-determining factor of the utmost importance. 
The materials requirement of such rapidly advancing industrial tech- 
nologies as that of the electronics industry have confronted us with 
new demands. ‘Thus, despite the apparent continuity of the Bureau's 
overall technical program, the selection of separate investigations 
reflects industry development, advances in science and engineering, 
and the Nation’s shifting security and economic needs. 

From our program review has come the determination that two 
items of the highest priority cannot be financed from currently avail- 
able funds. We need $250,000 to strengthen our research program to 
help the coal industry. We have begun development of a stationary, 
coal-burning gas turbine which will provide a method of increasing 
the efficiency of steam-generating equipment. Successful develop- 
ment. of this equipment will provide new markets for coal, since it 
could be used in remote and arid regions at lower cost than conven- 
tional boiler units. 

We have been making an intensive review of research programs in 
order to assure that proper emphasis is given within the numerous 
research areas within which we are working. The research program 
herein presented to the Congress represents what we believe to be one 
having optimum balance at this time. 

As our program review continues, however, it may be that we will 
find it desirable to make internal adjustments in certain areas. For 
example, we are going to make every effort to accelerate those research 

ctivities relating to coal. Emphasis has been shifted from under- 
seamed gasification to hydraulic mining where we have already dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of cutting and breaking coal underground 
with high pressure water jets and therefore promise a possible major 
reduction in coal mining costs In some areas. 

In our “Health and safety” activities we need $350,000 more to em- 
ploy 35 additional coal mine inspectors who can bring our inspection 
program up to the minimum practical level. This schedule calls for 
inspection of title I underground mines twice a year, strip and auger 
mines once a year, and title II mines three times a year. In part, our 
inability to maintain this schedule stems from the 2,230 increase in 
title I mines since 1952 which is only partly offset by a decrease of 895 
title II mines in the same period. In making inspections of coal mines 
during fiscal year 1959, we found 7,167 violations of the mandatory 
provisions of the Federal Coal Mine S: afety Act and required that they 
be corrected. Over 40,000 persons were given accident-prevention, 
first-aid, and mine-rescue training. Approximately 19,000 gas sam- 
ples were analyzed in Bureau laboratories, and more an 900 ) samples 
of airborne dust and dust-source materials were examined to deter- 
mine harmful constituents. While the balance of our health and 
safety work will remain on the same financial level, we expect to place 
greater emphasis on our attack on the problem of controlling airborne 
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dusts in mines. Our environmental studies will also stress the radia- 
tion problem in uranium mining operations. 

Our petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale programs will continue 
undiminished during fiscal year 1961. We have continued to contribute 
our quota of solutions to sitnaiaaaes problems. For example, the 
method of removing water from gas wells by using detergents or foam- 
ing agents that the Bureau of Mines found is now being used by a 
number of operators, one of whom is saving $300,000 per year by so 
doing. In emphasizing research on improved techniques of secondary 
recoveries on petroleum, we have devised a number of new instru- 
ments and analyzed many successful oper women for the benefit of 
others in the industry. In petroleum production and refining, our en- 
gineering and analytical studies have contributed much useful in- 
formation, such as that required to help refineries solve the serious 
problems associated with processing nitrogen-bearing crude oils. 

A reference guide to more than 3,000 analyses of crude oil sampled 
in the United States and foreign countries has been completed. A 
special “finding index” in the bibliography permits a searcher to lo- 
cate in a few seconds the reference source for specific fields, including 
many in the Soviet Union and the Communist-controlled countries. 

In the minerals and metals field, we will continue our expanded re- 
search on producing high-purity metals and high-temperature engi- 
neering materials. “In reducing the amount of impurities in many 
metals, we found that accurate analysis becomes much more difficult 
and this, in turn, has required that we place more emphasis on re- 
search to improve analytical methods and procedures. High-purity 
tungsten, as you know, is essential to the Nation’s missile and space 
programs. Metallurgists at Bureau laboratories are now depositing 
this metal from a mixture of gases and simultaneously forming it into 
simple shapes with a promise of intricate shapes to follow. We be- 
lieve this to be a real step forward in research on high-purity metal. 
We are proud that Bureau metallurgists were the first to fabricate 
malleable yttrium, a tongue-twister metal that has a very special 
property for use by the nuclear energy people. Our laboratories 
have come up with a second revolutionary method for separating 
chemically similar tantalum and columbium based on the use of iodine 
compounds. Only a few years ago we discovered a practical method 
of solvent extraction that is now used by major American producers of 
these metals. 

Our mining research is not only making possible increases in the 
minable reserves of mines, such as the White Pine copper mine in 
Michigan, but some of the basic information we have collected is pro- 
viding answers to questions on the construction of underground instal- 
lations by the military and on the peaceful uses of nuclear explosives 
underground. 
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A new helium production plant at Keyes, Okla., was completed and 
turned over to the Bureau in August 1959. Designed to produce at 
a rate of approximately 290 million cubic feet of helium a year, it is 
now in regular production. We are now meeting current demands 
for this invaluable inert gas. I am also asking the committee to 
make available to the ieee $425,000 of the unobligated balance of 
the construction fund for building a tank car test and maintenance 
facility at the plant. 

The Bureau again met its accelerated schedule for issuing the Min- 
erals Yearbook, thus providing current production and consumption 
data on minerals, metals, and fuels. 

I have mentioned only a few of the problems we are working on 
and some of the things we have been able to do to solve them. Of 
course, we find that new problems come up at least as rapidly as we 
can solve the older ones. This is not too discouraging—rather it is 
a challenge that kee a us working as hard as we can to meet the needs 
of industry and the Nation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a very good statement. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Program and financing 


a ihe . 7 
| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities | | 
1, Bituminous coal. _____- é ; a wat on aan | $6, 314, 476 | $6, 216, 000 | $6, 508, 000 
2 ee racite coal... Sa dekaid ouch hae awe 1, 113, 469 | 938, 000 | 943, 000 
3. Pe eum, naturi il g gas, and oil shale__- ; a 2, 632, 992 2, 663, 000 2, 681, 000 
es us metals ‘ ; ei | 3, 647, 374 | 3, 683, 000 3, 707, 000 
5. Nonferrous metals ae es on _ 5, 172, 313 | 5, 307, 000 5, 342, 000 
6. Nonmetallic minerals ‘ in gee lice helt sie ia : 2, 076, 063 | 2, 129, 000 2, 143, 000 
7. Foreign mineral activities. ................... nulaitiaiaind 310, 117 341, 000 | 343, 000 
aes a= ee = 
Total prog E im costs ! : | 21,266,804 | 21, 277, 000 | 21, 667, 000 
8. Unfunded adjustment to tota | program costs: Property 
or services transferred in (—) without charge, net__.-. 12, 093 ce 
Total program costs, funded_. 21, 254,711 | 21,277,000 21, 667, 000 
9, Relation of costs to obligations: Costs fing anced from | 
obligations of other years, net (—)._.._.-- ta OMNI io o so cat cnc cei eee emai 
Total program (obligations).......... jmiinadaend 20, 976,129 | 21,277, 000 | 21, 667, 000 
Financing: | | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958____.._- icipated 53, 690 Dsserestrsemstseieinebiian 
Unobligated balance no longer av: iilable 5 . 132, 381 | 
; etal a stmatsal 7 
New obligational authority_.........-....-.-.--__-- _..| 21,162,200 | 21,277,000} _—21, 667, 000 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation - ‘ alla oe pel eS a 19, 921, 500 | 21, 277, 000 21, 667, 000 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses,’”’ Office of | 
Minerals Exploration (73 Stat. 57)_..- aa 1, SO, POE Boho cecakosedslccecnusemneee 
ASC CIIAATLON: COGINOUID os ccicc cusanedencdssmesion 21, 162, 200 21, 277, 000 21, 667, 000 


Clinician 


‘Includes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1959, $1,492,991; 1960, $1,015,000; 1961, $1,162,000. 
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Object classification 











1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
lotal number of permanent positions 2, 381 2, 473 2, 483 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 80 ra 88 
Average number of all employees 2, 371 2, 455 2, 465 
Number of employees it end of year 2, 532 2, 630 2, 640 
Average GS grade and salary 5.0 $6, 582 | 8.0 $6, 594 | 8.0 $6, 617 
Average salary of ungraded positions $5, 228 $5, 322 $5, 346 
01 Persona! services 
Permanent positions $14, 606, 344 $15, 113, 000 $15, 269, 000 
Positions other than permanent 448, 633 £89, 000 484, 000 
Other personal services 181, 439 243, 000 175, 000 
Total personal services 15, 236, 416 15, 845, 000 15, 924, 000 
02. Travel 448, 035 496, 000 485, 000 
03 Transportation of things 77,719 50, OUU 79, 000 
04 Communication services 192, 151 238, 000 237, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 362, O87 368, 000 367, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 298, 401 321, 000 315, 000 
07 Other contractual services 639, 573 639, 000 733, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials 1, 457, 304 1, 265, 000 1, 338, 000 
0a Equipment 1, 322, 735 973, 000 1, 125, 000 
10 Wands and structures 35, 620 42, OOO | 37, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contribution 933, 030 983, 000 1, 001, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities } 15, 136 16, 000 15, 000 
15 I eas as ndsessments 13, 531 13, 000 13, 000 
1959 program obligated in 1958 93, 690 
Subtotal 20, 978, 138 21, 279, 000 21, 669, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 2, 009 2, 000 2, 000 
Total obligations 20, 976, 129 21, 277, 000 21, 667, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. For “Conservation and development of mineral re- 
sources,” $21,667,000 is requested, an increase of $390,000; $140,000 
of this is for employee health benefit costs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 1 to 7 and 105 to 108 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 
BROAD PURPOSES AND LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


The broad purposes and long-range objectives of Bureau programs conducted 
under this appropriation are (1) to promote through technologie research the 
conservation and development of domestic mineral resources to insure the 
optimum production of materials needed for national defense and an expanding 
domestic economy, and (2) to provide essential economie and statistical data 
to insure a sound factual base for establishing and implementing domestic and 
foreign mineral policies and programs in industry and Government. 

Research on bituminous coal is designed to provide for maximum efficiency in 
the mining, preparation, and use of coal by Government and industry, including 
technical economic studies pertaining to the coal industry as related to changing 
energy and other demands; development of new or more efficient methods and 
equipment for converting coal to more useful forms; development of engineering 
and process design data needed to meet future demands for energy and chemi- 
cals; maximum safety in the handling and use of explosives and explosive 
gases and dusts and mine fires; and the development of new markets for coal. 

The broad purpose of the anthracite program is to expand present uses of 
anthracite; to improve mining and preparation equipment and methods; to 
establish basic economic and statistical data on a national and international 
basis: to foster conservation of this valuable natural resource, and to admin- 
ister the Federal Government’s responsibilities under the Anthracite Drainage 
Control Act. The advancement of anthracite mining, preparation, and use 
technologies will increase the national wealth by improving the economy of 
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the anthracite—producing region, promote mine safety, and assist in the na- 
tional defense. 

The petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale program is directed toward con- 
servation of oil and gas resources and assurance of supplies to meet future re- 
quirements. Demands for liquid and gaseous fuels are rising rapidly, and new 
reserves of Oil and gas continue to become more difficult and costly to find. 
Technologic research designed to obtain higher recovery from underground de- 
posits, improvements in processing, and increased efficiency in use are essential. 

The broad purpose and overall objectives of the minerals and metals pro- 
grata are to: (1) appraise continuously the U.S. mineral position to provide 
Government and private industry with mineral facts needed for wise direction 
of their activities; (2) develop technologies to enable exploitation of the cur- 
rently submarginal mineral deposits that will be needed to maintain future 
mineral supplies; (3) find use for abundant mineral resources to relieve the 
drain on materials in short supply, and promote new industries based on the 
use of plentiful minerals; (4) develop substitutes for scarce minerals and metals 
to relieve strategic dependence on oversea supply sources and avoid handicap- 
ping industrial and social progress by materials deficiencies; and (5) con- 
serve by efficient exploitation and wise use the Nation’s mineral resources in- 
cluding reuse of reclaimable scrap materials. 

Foreign mineral activities of the Bureau of Mines are designed to provide in- 
dustry and Government with current technical and economic information on 
mineral developments in foreign lands. The program includes compilation and 
interpretation of data on resources, production, consumption, international trade, 
technology, actions of foreign governments that affect production and marketing 
of foreign minerals and restrict foreign markets for mineral products and min- 
ing Supplies and equipment manufactured in the United States. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


In the bituminous coal program advances were made in the Fischer-Tropsch 
and coal-hydrogenation methods of producing gases from coal. Hydraulic min- 
ing operations were initiated to investigate the feasibility of an economic and 
expedient method of extraction of coal from the solid face without preshooting. 
Data from research on fusibility of ash from coals, occurrence of germanium 
in coal, a literature search on hydraulic methods of mining and transporting 
coal underground, and numerous other technical-economic reports were pub- 
lished. Advances were made in the technology of low-temperature carboniza- 
tion and coal gasification. Research was conducted in the experimental coal 
mine on the explosibility of gases and dusts, on incendivity of explosives, and 
on methods of fighting mine fires. 

Under the anthracite program, preliminary testing of the drum-cutter-loader 
on the longwall has demonstrated that the machine will satisfactorily cut hard 
anthracite. The results of a study on the effects of radiation on anthracite indi- 
cated that neutron and gamma radiation increased the apparent hardness of 
low-, medium-, and high-volatile anthracites. Studies were conducted on the 
fundamental physical and chemical structure of anthracite to provide informa- 
tion for developing new processes for its use. A pilot briquet plant was com- 
pleted, and 100 tons of briquets manufactured for testing in a semicommercial 
metallurgical furnace. 

In the petroleum, natural gas and oil shale activity, additional information 
concerning fields of the gas-condensate type and a new method to prevent 
“drowning” of gas wells with water from the producing formations were made 
available to industry. Marked advances were made in a study to determine 
causes of formation of gums in gasoline, which cause difficulties to consumers. 
Analyses of crude oils aided refiners and gave the armed services new informa- 
tion about availability of certain fuels for jet and rocket engines. A method 
found for concentrating the kerogen in oil shale will greatly advance future 
research on the constitution of kerogen. 

Among the important achievements of the minerals and metals program 
Was the development of a new method for recovering high-grade concentrates 
from low-grade iron ores. Research on metallurgical processes for making 
metals of extreme purity and capable of satisfying some of the exacting needs 
of modern nuclear and space applications was successful in several instances. 

Experimental quantities of high-purity tungsten, nickel, chromium, yttrium. 
cerium, boron, and some important ferroalloys were all produced and evaluated 
as far as possible by known analytical techniques. Completion of a study of the 
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titanium resources will permit accurate determination of the future availability 
of raw materials for this metal. Considerable progress was made in an investi- 
gation of the beryllium metal raw material position of the United States. Coat- 
ing soft refractory materials with protective metal coverings so that they may 
be used in hot corrosive conditions is a development that should prove im- 
portant in solving high temperature metallurgical and space technology prob- 
lems. Other research on minerals and metals resulted in important new ana- 
lytical techniques for identifying and measuring some troublemaking impuri- 
ties in metals and mineral products. 

An important ,art of the foreign minerals activity is its contribution of pro- 
duction and trade statistics to the “Minerals Yearbook.” In addition, during the 
past year the Bureau prepared and published for the first time an analytical 
summary of world mineral production in 1958 based on trends in 63 mineral 
items. Sixteen reports on special features of mineral activity in the Communist 
nations were published in Bureau and trade publications. 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


While there will be no substantial change in the overall program, research 
will be redirected to meet changing circumstances. 

The Bureau’s pioneering efforts in recent years to develop ways of making 
ultra-high-purity and controlled quality metals and alloys that meet the exact- 
ing requirements of modern uses have focused attention on an urgent need for 
fast, accurate analytical and process-control techniques. Metallurgical re 
search has already surpassed the capabilities of analysts to measure and point 
the way to control the quality of urgently needed metals and alloys. Increased 
emphasis in 1961 will be placed on research to improve analytical methods to 
enable the metallurgists and analysts to advance hand in hand in searching for 
means to reduce impurities in metals and alloys. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAM FOR BUDGET YEAR 


Budget year objectives of the research and technologie work conducted under 
the anthracite and bituminous coal programs are increased efficiency in the 
mining, preparation, and use of coal by Government and industry; development 
of engineering and process design data needed to insure meeting future demands 
for energy and chemicals; maximum safety in the handling and use of explo- 
sives and explosive gases and dusts; investigations on the fundamental physi- 
cal and chemical structure of anthracite; determination of the physical and 
operating characteristics of the boring machine, the auger and the drum-cutter- 
loader ; and the development of new markets for coal. 

Also, increased emphasis will be placed on research to design and develop a 
satisfactory coal-burning gas turbine for stationary power generation to pro 
vide a method of increasing efficiency of steam-generating equipment by using 
the gas turbine with pressurized combustion and providing coal-burning gen- 
erating equipment requiring a minimum of attention for use in remote or arid 
regions at costs less than conventional boiler-turbine units, thereby providing 
new markets for coal. 

Under the petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale program, research on extrac- 
tion will be directed toward higher ultimate recovery, increased efficiency, and 
reduction of waste. Much attention will be given to new ways to supplement 
the natural energy in producing formations so that a higher percentage of the 
oil they contain can be brought to the surface. Research on processing and 
utilization will be directed toward basic information that can be used to im- 
prove manufacture of petroleum products and increase efficiency in their use. 
On oil shale research, emphasis will be placed on the composition of the kerogen 
in the shale and its conversion to oil. 

The minerals and metals program is planned to continue research that is 
essential to achievement of the Bureau’s major objectives. The orderly ac- 
cumulation of knowledge of the mineral resources of the United States, develop- 
ment of methods for extracting and refining metallic and nonmetallic materials 
from them, and the demonstration of practical and economic uses for their 
products are the means by which the Bureau’s objectives are realized. The 
program for fiscal year 1961 includes investigations of domestic mineral deposits, 
studies to lower production costs of minerals and meta!s, research on methods 
for refining metals to a state of superpurity and for determining the degree of 
purity attained after they are refined, utilization studies, development of sub- 
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stitutes for scarce materials, economic studies, and finally dissemination of 
data pertaining to the availability, producion, and use of mineral products. 
Foreign mineral activities will concentrate on completing repetitive functions 


on schedule. 


China will be continued. 


Emphasis on the mineral affairs of the Soviet Union and Red 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 


Appropriation adjusted 1959 


ApDrOpMIROR IPO0.. 2. sidin ss cncncnmammwenendeunapkeamReeeee 


To provide for additional bituminous coal research 
For employee health benefit costs (Public Law 86-382) 


SUMMARY OF INCREASE, 1961 


$21, 162, 200 


21, 277, 000 


+ 250, 000 
+140, 000 


+390, 000 








TOGGLE CREDEO. TOG b isin accccedadauunnimawaksiannwaeeehieles 
BudTOL GBLIUIR TG... Tie iis ceed datannecinccwawieeie cae 21, 667, 000 
Analysis by activities 
a ee a oe : = | e | 
Amount {| Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, | avai e, | 1961 | or 
1959 1960 | | decrease (—) 
a ed —. SS 
a is coal | $6, 134, 201 $6, 216, 000 $6, 508,000 |  +$292, 000 
val i 934, 662 938 000 043, 000 | +5, 000 
} natural ind oil ule 2, 641, 164 2 663, 000 2, 681, 000 4-18, 000 
4 l tals 3, 646, 732 3, 683, OOO 3, 707, 000 +24 000 
1 metals 5, 234, 675 5, 307, 000 5, 342, 000 +-35, 000 
minerals 2, O77, 515 2, 129, 000 2, 143, 000 +14, 000 
LI ral ities 307, 180 341 343, 000 +9 (1) 
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and source of funds, fiscal years 1959, 1960 and 1y¢1 
1959 1960 1961 
B iu of Mines appropriatior . $6, 134, 201 $6, 216, 000 | $6, 508, 000 
t nt of the Air I 201, 704 341, 485 341, 485 
l) rtment of the Arm 35, 133, 750 133, 750 
tment of the Navy 184, O7F 208, 600 208, 600 
epartment of Health, Education and Welfare... 136, 678 121, 265 121, 265 
tment of the Interior. 36, 348 34, 035 34, 035 
Re rel roj s Agenc $ 5 65, 000 65, 000 
\ ic Energy ¢ imission 174, 566 182, 130 | 182, 130 
ve il ( , 2, 82 22, 825 
Other a 71, 368 69, 910 69, 910 
( 200, 733 324, 000 320, 000 
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t 4 l: 
I u Mines appropriation... ; 934, 662 138, 000 943, 000 
neral Services Administration = : 3, 775 

938, 437 938, 000 943, 000 

leum, natural gas and oil shale: 
Bureau of Mines appropriation. - paces 2, 641, 164 2, 663, 000 2, 681, 000 
Department of the Air Force : 90, 506 155, 000 107, 000 
epartment of the Army : 45, 562 25, 000 25, 000 
Department of the Navy 13, 709 11, 000 6, 000 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. -- 105, 875 120, 000 120, 000 
Department of the Interior... 4 . > 59, 525 35, 000 40, 500 
\tomic Energy Commission 58, 000 100, 000 
Other agencies ? - C 83, 474 66, 500 66, 500 
Contributed funds 235, 093 231, 000 204, 000 
otal ‘ 3, 274, 908 3, 364, 500 3, 350, 000 
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Total funds available.—Obliqations incurred by the Bureau of Mines by activity 
: 5 ge J : y Y 
and source of funds, fiscal years 1959, 1960 and 1961—-Continued 
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Nonferrous metals and 
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General Services Administration 416, 485 369, 000 118, 000 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration see 
Office of Minerals Exploration 1 62, 000 77, 000 M 
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Department of the Navy F 32, 
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Foreign mineral activities (c) Exp 
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Department of the Interior 3, 401 T 
International Cooperation Administration 371, 954 395, 950 395, 950 
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= The 
Inspections, investigations and rescue work: amoul 
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: “ Eva 
General administrative expenses and al 
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Other agencies 72 ° Q 
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PUBLICATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year the committee requested the Bureau to speed 
up the preparation and publication of research results. What prog- 
ress have you been able to make in this regard ¢ 

Mr. ANKENY. Sir, | believe we have made some real progress in this 
direction. Right after our hearing before this committee last year, we 
instituted a management improvement project in which we went into 
great. detail to determine if anything was wrong with our publica- 
tions program. As a result of this project, our committee came up 
with a series of recommendations which we have now put into effect, 
and we shall see that these recommendations are carried forward and 
that the program of publications will be substantially improved. 


Biruminous Coan 


Mr. Kirwan. $6,508,000 is requested for “Bituminous coal,” an 
increase of $292,000. 

Insert pages 8 to 17. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


1. Brruminous Coan 


Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity obligations, available, 1961 or de- 
1959 1960 crease 
Extraction. . $1, 215, 799 $1, 232, 000 $1, 240, 000 +-$8, OOO 
Processing and utilization. - 4, 222, 661 4, 279, 000 4, 558, 000 +-279, 000 
¢) Explosives and explosions s 695, 741 705, 000 710, 000 +5, 000 
Total... = oo ee 6, 134, 201 6, 216, 000 6, 508, 000 +292, 000 


(a) Extraction 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,240,000, an increase of $8,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. This increase is to cover employee health benefit 
costs. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 
laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 
personnel, The work will be coordinated with the work of other Government 
agencies and private industry concerned with such research. The following 
research activities are included in the program: 

Conduct investigations in coal inspection, sampling, and analysis to provide 
Government and industry with complete information on the availability and 
quality of coal. 

Evaluate the rapidly changing pattern of energy requirements, both at home 
and abroad, through technical-economie studies and investigations of the complex 
operations of the bituminous coal, coke, and related industries. 

Study and evaluate coal analysis methods in a continuing search for more 
expeditious procedure. 

Conduct coal-mining research studies aimed at providing the coal industry 
with the most improved methods of extraction consistent wtih safety 
requirements. 

Provide basic information about the washing characteristics of American 
coals, especially those that can be upgraded to special-purpose use by mechanical 
cleaning. 

Study the causes and develop effective and economical means for preventing 
the formation of acid mine water in both active and abandoned coal mines. 

Study and investigate the feasibility of degasifying coal beds ahead of mining 
to reduce possibility of underground explosions from escaping gas with a com- 
mensurate decrease in costs of moving large volumes of ventilating air now 
required to dilute the gas to safe levels. 








(b) Processing and utilization 


The estimate of $4,558,000 is an increase of $279,000 consisting of: (1) $29,000 
for employee health benefit costs, and (2) $250,000 for research to design and 
develop a satisfactory coal-burning gas turbine for stationary power generation, 

Need for increase.—The increase is requested to conduct research and develop- 
ment particularly in turbine blade design in the development of an economic 
coal-fired gas turbine for power generation in stationary plants. The program 
will take advantage of more than 12 years of research and development carried 
out by the locomotive development committee of Bituminous Coal Research, Ine, 
Approximately $514 million have been spent since 1945 by coal companies and 
railroads sponsoring that program. More than 125 patents have been made 
available to the Bureau of Mines by the above committee in addition to the use 
of a full-scale, 4,200-horsepower gas turbine installation valued at $1,200,000. 

The solution to the problems of (1) feeding coal to the combustion chamber 
at elevated pressures, (2) burning coal at high temperatures and pressures, and 
(3) ash control and elimination, was essentially accomplished by the locomotive 
committee. However, the Bureau of Mines is concerned with the development of a 
coal-fired gas turbine plant capable of fulfilling the long life requirements of 
stationary plants. Under this new program, better fly ash control will be investi- 
gated, and the Bureau will work toward improving turbine blade design and 
improving materials of construction. In attempting to extend the life of the gas 
turbine blades, the Bureau will take advantage of the technical knowledge and 
experience gained by the locomotive development committee. In addition, be 
cause we will not be restricted by the space limitations of a locomotive, other 
plant design changes are possible that should improve the operation of the 
turbine. 

Plan of work—The funds requested under this program will be used at 
Bureau laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by 
Bureau personnel. The work will be coordinated with work of other Govern- 
ment agencies and private industry concerned with such research. 

Studies will be conducted on low-temperature carbonization to determine the 
amount and quality of char, tars, and gas that can be obtained from lignitic and 
bituminous coals. If economical processes can be developed for converting the 
tar to marketable products, a new market for coal will be opened. 

The Bureau will continue studying various methods of gasifying coal to pro 
duce synthetic gas. This is the first and most expensive step in converting coal 
to high B.t.u. gas, synthetic liquid fuels, and coal chemicals: consequently, ad- 
vances in this field can have wide application. New technical knowledge and 
engineering data will be needed when coal must supply increased energy de 
mands in the form of gaseous and liquid fuels and as a source of chemicals. 

The basic nature and structure of coal will be investigated by a number of 
modern techniques to provide fundamental data essential for scientific advance 
ment in all fields of coal research and development. Microbial action on coal 
and neutron, X-ray, electron, light, infrared, ultraviolet, magnetic resonance, 
and mass spectrometric techniques are revealing facts about the complex coal 
molecule that will be helpful in the rational development of new methods for 
processing and using coal. 

Combustion research will be continued on slagging and external erosion of 
boiler tubes, pollution of air by fly ash and noxious gases, and sludge deposits 
in the corrosion of water, steam, and condensate lines. 

Work on stationary coal-fired gas turbines is being undertaken to further 
increase the efficiency of converting coal to electric power. In addition, the 
turbine requires much less water than conventional steam generation use, and, 
if a coal-fired gas turbine is developed, it should be used in the arid regions of 
the United States where water is in short supply. 

The Bureau will continue to provide advisory services and consultation to all 
agencies of the Government on the efficient use of coal, and in maintaining 
proper boiler-water quality. 

Investigations of new sources of coking coals will be studied, along with 
determination of the effects of operating variables on coke quality and study of 
the basic coking mechanisms. 


(c) Explosives and erplosions 
The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $710,000, an increase of $5.000 over the 


amount appropriated for 1960. This increase is to cover employee health benefit 
costs. 
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Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bu- 
reau laboratories for research to be conducted by Bureau personnel. The work 
will be coordinated with the work of other Government agencies and private 
industry concerned with such research. The following research activities are 
included in the program : 

Conduct research and testing pertinent to the safety and performance of 
commercial explosives. 

Research and testing will continue both in the laboratory and the experimen- 
tal coal mine on ignition, propagation, and quenching of flammable gas, dust, 
and gas-dust-mixture atmospheres, 

Conduct basic research to develop new knowledge and applied research to uti- 
lize existing knowledge for developing improved means for preventing or con- 
trolling explosions. 

Place special emphasis on improving explosives already approved as per- 
missible. 

Conduct investigations of explosions and explosion hazards for other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

In general, develop needed basic data and translate these data into practical 
recommendations that promote safe, efficient use of explosives and prevention of 
accidents resultings from inadvertent ignition of flammable liquids or explosive 
gas mixtures. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The broad purpose of the research and technologic work conducted under the 
bituminous coal program are: The maximum efficiency in the use of coal by 
Government and industry; the development of new or more efficient methods and 
equipment for converting coal to more useful forms; development of engineering 
and process design that will insure that future demands for energy and chemi- 
cals will be met as needed; the development of new markets for coal; improve 
present methods and equipment for extracting coal; and the elimination of haz- 
ards of gas and dust explosions and testing pertinent to the safety and per- 
formance of permissible and other explosives. 

Important accomplishments of the past year include the following: 

An evaluation was made of an acid extraction procedure developed in Ger- 
many for determining mineral matter in coal to study its application to American 
coals. The method was found suitable for all ranks of American coals and when 
modified slightly for coals containing considerable quantities of calcium com- 
pounds yielded results that are probably more precise than those obtained by 
empirical formulas. 

In the study of underground hydraulic mining, preliminary tests were con- 
ducted to determine relationship between nozzle diameters, water pressure and 
capacity and penetration rates. Testing will be continued to determine the 
geological conditions and equipment necessary for the economic extraction of 
coal from the solid face. 

The effective use of the centrifuge to float-and-sink test fine size samples was 
demonstrated. This procedure results in more rapid separation of the sample 
into density fractions and can be used on some fine coal particles that are not 
separable by gravity methods. 

A bench-scale experiment using radiant heat to dry filter cake while under 
vacuum on a filter leaf indicated that a substantial reduction in moisture con- 
tent was attributable to the radiant heat at an estimated cost well below that 
for thermal drying alone. 

An annual publication was prepared giving analyses of tipple and delivered 
samples of coal collected during the fiscal year thereby enabling the Government 
and other fuel-burning organizations to select the kind and quality of coal that 
is best suited for their individual requirements. Also, comprehensive surveys 
on the markets and distribution of bituminous coal and lignite were published. 

A drilling program was started to delineate the coal measures in the Beluga 
River coalfield in Alaska. Preliminary results indicate the presence of a signifi- 
cant coal body that might become a potential source of fuel for onsite thermal 
power generation. 

A procedure was developed to freezeproof lignite during winter transit by 
mixing with the natural lignite a small proportion of partially dried lignite. 
This method was found to be more effective than the conventional oil treatment 
method. 

In cooperation with the American Society for Testing Materials and the 
International Standards Organization, American coals were classified in ac- 








cordance with an international classification system for hard coal developed by 
the Coal Committee of the Economic Commission for Europe. This study has 
particular significance to the coal industry of the United States in the export- 
ing of coal to Europe. 

In an intensive study of problems arising in air pollution, fly ash was found 
to absorb varying amounts of sulfur dioxide, the quantities depending on the 
amount of oxygen in, and the temperature of the flue gas. Reviews were pub- 
lished of methods of removing sulfur dioxide from stack gases and the costs 
of various processes. 

A survey was continued of the carbonizing properties of eastern coals to 
assure an adequate supply of coking coals and coal blends. In 52 coking tests, 
the effects of bulk density, surface moisture, storage, pulverization, oil spray- 
ing, preheating, and rate of cooking were evaluated. 

Coking studies showed that addition of powdered coke to low-volatile coal 
yields a coke with higher abrasion resistance, coke from weakly coking coal 
is improved by preheating, and cleaning of high-ash coal improves the strength 
of its coke. 

In low-temperature carbonization, the maximum rate of change from coal to 
semicoke was found to coincide with maximum fluidity and evolution of vapors. 
The yield of pitch increases with higher temperatures of carbonization. When 
the coal was preheated before carbonization the vield of distillable tar increased 
and that of the pitch decreased. A higher ratio of steam to coal lowered the 
yield of gas. The products of carbonization from a mixture of coal and lignite 
were not the same as those obtained separately from each constituent of the 
mixture. 

More than 200 compounds have been identified in the tar obtained from a 
bituminous coal by low-temperature carbonization. The same basic structures 
persist through the tar acids, the bases, and the neutral oils. A review of 
the Bureau’s work on low-temperature tar and a bibliogranhy on related work 
here and abroad were published. 

A simulated nuclear reactor was built to show the feasibility of gasifying 
cool of any rank with steam, the necessary energy being supplied by hot helium. 

Fieldwork on underground gasification of coal was completed and the project 
recessed. 

Model compounds were used in an autoclave study to clarify the role of iron 
and its compounds in coal hydrogenation at relatively low pressures (2,500 
pounds per square inch) compared with conventional coal hydrogenation. In 
high-temperature, high-pressure tests, coal was hydrogenated to gas and low- 
boiling oil. A publication was released describing methods of avoiding ag- 
glomeration of coal during hydrogenation in a fluid bed. 

A novel concept was developed to explain the mechanism of product forma- 
tion in the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis. A new type of catalyst was prepared by 
action of carbon monoxide on iron. The “carbon expanded iron,” essentially 
earbon filaments containing iron inclusions, was much more active per unit- 
weight of iron than any eatalvst now known. Tests on sulfur-poisoned iron 
entalysts indicated that, though less active, these preparations can be operated 
at the same rate of productivity as unnoisoned ones by suitable changes in 
synthesis conditions. 

The hot-gas-recycle method of operating the Fischer-Tropsch process was 
applied to the conversion of synthesis gas to pipeline gas. More than 90 percent 
conversion was obtained in a single pass over iron, and even better yields and 
higher B.t.u. values were obtained by passing the products over a_ nickel 
catalyst. 

Application of modern methods of statistical analysis to results from over 
3.000 gallery shots with coal-mine explosives has yielded important information 
on factors that determine whether or not gallery explosions will take place. 
Elucidation of such factors marks essentially the first real progress in 50 years 
toward establishing the heretofore empirical gallery tests on a rational basis. 
Using modern radiation-detection technique in smaller seale tests of similar 
kind, results obtained suggest that ignitions always occur, but the factors men- 
tioned above determine whether they die or develop to full-scale explosions. 

During the past fiscal year advances were made in the knowledge and control 
of dust explosions through evaluation of the effects of inert gases in the en- 
closure atmosphere. Explosibilities were determined on more than 100 types of 
dusts of interest in industry and commerce. Research on frictional ignition 
showed that incendive sparks were more likely to be formed by impacts between 
mine rocks than between metal-rock or metal-metal combinations. 
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A major development in the fields of explosives and blasting has been the 
recent extensive use of fertilizer grades of ammonium nitrate sensitized with 
small amounts of fuel oil as a field-mixed blasting agent. Low-cost and adequate 
performance in many types of formations have been prime factors in the spectac- 
ular growth of this development. The Bureau recognized early both the “do it 
yourself” and low sensitivity features of these blasting agents as presenting some 
new safety problems. To this end, an extensive study of commercial use prac- 
tices has been made and a number of safety recommendations were developed 
and are now undergoing review by industry groups and others in anticipation 
of their publication by the Bureau. 

Development of the foam plug method of combating coal-mine fires was ex- 
tended through additional trials conducted in the experimental coal mine. 
Where existing mine ventilation currents are too weak for adequate formation 
and transport of foam plugs, an arrangement utilizing a booster fan proved ef- 
fective in establishing satisfactory foam formation and transport conditions. 

The Bureau cooperated with the Coast Guard by giving instruction at a series 

f courses held at the C. G. Dangerous Cargo School, Fort Eustis, Va. Problems 
of dealing with flammable vapors in cargo spaces of ships have undergone exten- 
sive Bureau investigation in recent vears and representatives of both military 
and commercial shipping have shown great interest in the findings. 

Current and future bituminous coal research progranis are designed to provide 
technical, economic, and engineering bases for improving present methods and 
equipment for extracting and using coal; development of new processes; and 
development of further beneficial uses of coal in the future. The objective of 
the coal program is assurance of a progressive, safe, and economically sound coal 
industry able to meet the requirements of an expanding economy, for mobiliza- 

on purposes, and conservation of our natural resources through improved use. 


EXTRACTION 


Mir. Kirwan. Under “Extraction,” the Bureau is continuing to in- 

igate “coal inspection, sampling, and analysis.” What new re 
sults do we have in these studies / 

Mr. Ankeny. We have a number of accomplishments in this 

li the use of hydraulics to mine coal, preliminary tests have shown 


that the Pittsburgh coalbed can be extracted using high-pressure 


water jets. Rates of penetration into the Pittsburgh bed have been 
determined under various operating pressures and different nozzle 
OP Nos, This research is cont iInuing. A number of operators have 

sited this aetivity On the site. In ny opinion and in the opinion ot 
2 number of people outside of the Bureau, this gives some promise of 
lessening the cost of production, particularly in high-cost mines where 


ms are low and part icularly in pitching seams. 
lo overcome the tendency of lignite to freeze during winter transit, 
mixing of one part partial dried lionite with six parts natural 
enite was found to be effective. 
The effective use of the centrifuge to float-and-sink test fine-size coal] 
sa nples Was demonstrated. This procedure permits more rapid sep 
aration of the samples into density fractions, and ean be used to test 
verv fine coal part icles that are not separated by gravity methods. 
These are only a few of what we consider to be accomplishments 
under the heading of ext raction. 


PROCESSING AND UTILIZATION 
Mr. Kirwan. Under “Processing and utilization,” an increase of 


$250,000 is proposed for research on a coal-burning gas turbine. Ex- 
plain what is planned under this increase. 
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Mr. Ankeny. One of the accomplishments was the determination of 
the c: arbonizing properties of 14 Pennsyly ania coals from 9 counties, 
and 11 West Virginia coals from 3 counties, which were studied and 
the data published to furnish sinstal information to coal operators 
and the steel industry. ‘Tests indicated that the extent of pulveriza- 
tion affected the coking characteristics of coal-coke blends. Those 
containing the finer coal produced stronger cokes. 

Long-term studies of catalysts for the Fischer-Tropsch process of 
producing oil from coal have demonstrated that stronger, longer lived 
catalysts can be produced from cheap raw materials such as iron. 
These catalysts can be used with less pure gas, thus lowering the cost 
of cleaning the gas fed to the process. 

A continuous unit for hydrogenating dry coal at high pressures 
and temperatures into light liquid hydrocarbons and hydrocarbon 
gases was improved; several runs indicate its operability with lignite 
and bituminous coal. 

In the joint Bureau of Mines-Atomic Energy Commission investi- 
gation of the use of nuclear heat for coal gasification, the Bureau 
constructed and operated an electrically heated unit stimul: ating a 
nuclear reactor from which data were obtained for designating a 
nuclear gasification system for coal. 


COAL-BURNING GAS TURBINE 


By far the most important undertaking that we have started during 
the past year was the work on the coal-burning gas turbine. Early 
in 1959 the Bureau was advised by Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
that the latter organization was terminating its research project to 
adapt the coal- fired gas turbine to locomotive use. More than 12 
years of effort and approximately $5.5 million had been spent on the 
project and the Locomotive Development Committee, under whose 
direction the research had been conducted, believed that the original 
objective of proving the feasibility of a direct-fired, coal- burning gas 
turbine had been successfully achieved. 

After this, the Bureau was granted the use of this 4,200-horsepower 
gas turbine on a loan basis. We are interested in this development, 
not from the standpoint of locomotive power but from the standpoint 
of stationary steampower. This turbine was moved from its original 
site at Dunkirk, N.Y., and is now at our Morgantown station. Some 
preliminary work has been done toward getting this turbine into 
operation. However, it is this item for which we are asking the 
$250,000 increase. 


RESEARCH AT DENVER LABORATORY 


Mr. Kirwan. The Bureau has a staff of 18 people in the coal re- 
search lab at Denver. What new results have they achieved in the last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. The Bureau has continued its cooperative work with 
the Texas Power & Light Co. operations in the making of char from 
lignite and using the char in electric power generation. Much of the 
effort of the Denver research labor: atory has ‘been directed toward the 
utilization of low-rank coals for power generation by producing chars 
and tar as a byproduct. 
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One of the principal activities of the Bureau in other areas is to 
determine the various constituents of these tars and develop, if pos- 
sible, uses for the tars which result from this process. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long have you been working on this program ? 

Mr. Ankeny. This has been under way for 9 years. 


ANTHRACITE Coat 


Mr. Kirwan. $943,000 is budgeted for research on “Anthracite 
coal,” the same as this year except for health benefit costs. 

Insert pages 18 to 24 in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


2. ANTHRACITE COAL 


Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 














| Amount 
Subactivity | available, available, 1961 or de- 
| 1959 | 1960 crease (—) 
(a) Betraction . .....<scccccce Jivdebasacdnauosl $298, 933 $300, 000 $326, 000 +$26, 000 
b) Processing and utilization. .-......---..----. 388, 614 390, 000 417, 000 +27, 000 
AOA I oo ens oeenie 247, 115 248, 000 | 200, 000 —48, 000 


TGR once cd bi tensladacitiicdcdswndl 934, 662 | 938, 000 943, 000 +5, 000 


(a) Extraction 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $326,000, an increase of $26,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. This increase includes $2,000 to cover employee 
health benefits and $24,000 to provide for additional mining research. 

Need for increase.—The increase will be used to purchase additional hydraulic 
roof-supports for testing at the longwall mining project. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested for this subactivity will be used at Bureau 
laboratories, principally the Anthracite Experiment Station, and mines of cooper- 
ating companies for research to be conducted independently by Bureau person- 
nel, and for other work to be done in collaboration with personnel of the cooper- 
ating producers. The program will be coordinated with those of other Govern- 
ment agencies; educational institutions and private industries engaged in 
related research. The following research activities are included in this program: 

In preliminary tests, the drum cutter-loader demonstrated its ability to cut 
anthracite. However, during this testing an unsatisfactory roof condition dis- 
closed that adequate control of the roof action would require doubling the prop 
density. As this was considered impractical from the standpoint of cost, it 
was decided to select a new location where the machine could be evaluated 
under more favorable geologic conditions. It is expected that the new site 
will be selected by January 1, 1960. 

The steep-pitch mechanical-mining project will be continued. This project 
includes the development and application of the following devices: Continuous 
mining equipment for advancing coal gangways, a large-diameter boring machine 
for driving gangways, ventilation and escapeways, a shield-type face roof sup- 
port, and mobile loading equipment for loading coal produced by long hole 
drilling. in connection with this item, the Bureau will continue to work toward 
improving the mining system, cycle of operations, and coal-cutting bits and 
blades. 

On the hydraulic hoisting project, experiments will be continued on flow char- 
acteristics and the amount of degradation incurred in moving coal hydraulically, 
using a coal pump and lock-chamber feeding mechanism. Rates of wear, abra- 
sion of the various parts, and power requirements also will be evaluated. 

_Preparation research essentially will be a continuation of the program car- 
ried on in the past fiscal year. Studies will continue on heavy-media, cyclone, 
and flotation equipment for preparing anthracite. An investigation of the 
methods and equipment referred in removing moisture from coal will be carried 
on in conjunction with the hydraulic hoisting project. 
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The Bureau will continue to collect and publish data on production, mining 
methods, equipment, f.o.b. mine values, transportation, and other economic 
factors related to the production aspects of the industry. Special economic 
studies will be initiated as required. 

(b) Processing and utilization 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $417,000, an increase of $27,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. This increase includes $3,000 to cover employee 
health benefits costs and $24,000 to provide for expanded radiation studies. 

Need for inercasc.—This increase will be used for expanded studies on the 
effect of gamma radiation upon the reactions of anthracite with selected chemi- 
cals. These effects might well result in products of possible commercial value. 
Procurement of equipment to carry on these investigations was begun in 1960 
and will be accelerated in fiscal vear 1961. 

Plan of work.—Funds requested for processing and utilization research will 
be used at Bureau laboratories, principally the Anthracite Experiment Station, 
for independent and cooperative research to be conducted by Bureau personnel. 
The work will be coordinated with that of other Government agencies, educa- 
tional institutions, and industry. The following investigations are planned un- 
der this program: 

Work will continue on the hydrogasification of anthracite which has as its 
objective a determination of the rate of reaction and variables affecting the 
reaction of hydrogen with anthracite. The experimental work will include 
studies at elevated pressures to obtain kinetic data over a greater range. 

Work on the development of a suitable metallurgical fuel for blast-furnace 
operation is concerned with producing an agglomerate product containing 82 
percent anthracite, and a briquet containing anthracite, a reducing agent, flux- 
ing material, and iron ore. 

The program of fundamental research on anthracite will be concerned with 
separating and characterizing the complex mixture of oxidized products obtained 
by the nitric acid oxidation of anthracite. The primary object of this study 
is to gain an insight into the structure of coal and the possibilities of using the 
resultant products as chemical raw materials. Studies will be continued on the 
effects of high-frequency induction and dielectric heating on high-, medium-, 
and low-volatile anthracites. The object of this work is to determine whether 
the electric properties of anthracite can be used for preparing low-ash speciality 
products. 

Investigations will be made on the effect of gamma radiation on the reactions 
of anthracite with selected chemicals in possibly forming commercially valuable 
products. Included will be halogen gases, such as Chlorine and finorine, and 
halogen acids, such as hydrogen fluoride, to determine the possibility of pro- 
ducing halogenated hydrocarbons directly from anthracite. The experimentation 
will also include studies on the effect of nuclear radiation on the reactions of 
anthracite with steam, hydrogen, and other reactants. 

Methods of producing ultrafine anthracite particles in the 50 to 5,000 A size 
range will be investigated. The properties of these particles will be studied 
in comparison with carbon blacks of the same size. 

The Bureau will continue sampling coal at tipples in the anthracite area. 
Economie and statistical surveys will be made on the distribution, marketing, 
and uses of anthracite. Special studies will include investigations of world 
production, export trade possibilities, and other aspects of world trade which 
might affect the domestic industry. 


(ec) Drainage control 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $200,000, a reduction of $48,000 below the 
amount appropriated for 1960. The reduction in this subactivity is made pos- 
sible by a tapering-off in the number of new projects and those under construc- 
tion in the Federal-State anthracite mine-water control program. This de 
creased activity will result in lower engineering, inspection, and administrative 
costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity comprises the evaluation, engineering, and 
inspection work necessary in carrying out the Federal Government’s obligations 
under the congressional act of July 15, 1955, 69 Stat. 352, 30 U.S.C. ch. 14, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to contribute not more than $8,500,000 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in establishing a joint program (to which 
the Commonwealth would contribute an equal amount) for the control and 
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drainage of water, which if not controlled or drained, would cause the flooding 
of anthracite coal formations. 

The projects are designed to prevent inundation of active mineworkings and 
include vertical, turbine-type pump installations to control the level of water 
pools in abandoned mines, and surface-drainage works to prevent seepage into 
underlying mineworkings. The approved projects are located in all parts of 
the anthracite region. 

Under the “Procedures” for the administration of the act, engineering and 
hydrological investigations are made to determine whether projects submitted 
by the Commonwealth to the Secretary of the Interior for approval are justified, 
do not create inequities in adjoining mines or surface areas, and are in complete 
accord with the intent of Congress. Designs, plans, specifications, bid pro- 
posals, operating and maintenance agreements, and other details of each project 
are examined thoroughly. Subsequently, projects that fully meet the objectives 
of the act are recommended to the Secretary for approval. If approved, a con- 
tribution contract is made with the Commonwealth. Each project is inspected 
regularly during all stages of construction to determine whether contract speci- 
fications are being met. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Bureau's anthracite program is devoted to developing new, or improved, 
mining methods designed to reduce production costs, and to improving utiliza- 
tion and preparation practices; the latter, not only to produce a better product 
more economically but one of such high quality and flexibility as to encourage 
its use in new fields; to making economic and statistical surveys on the produc- 
tion and distribution of anthracite; to sampling coal at tipples in the anthracite 
region; and to carrying out the Federal Government's responsibilities under the 
mine-water control act for the control and drainage of water in anthracite 
formations. 

Important accomplishments of the past year include the following: 

The results of commercial-scale anthracite-gasification tests conducted by the 
Bureau in a Lurgi plant in Germany served as the basis for a detailed engi- 
neering-cost study on producing pipeline gas and hydrogen from anthracite made 
for the Bureau by a consulting engineering firm. This report was made available 
to the public as an open-file document. Following the completion of this report, 
two large industrial firms announced the joint formation of a third company 
to construct a $100-million plant for the production of gas and a variety of 
chemical products from anthracite by using Lurgi-type equipment. 

A report of the performance of small industrial-type anthracite burning 
stokers was completed and sent forward for publication. The results of these 
tests will be of great valne in designing heating plants for schools, apartments, 
and other commercial buildings. 

Tests of calcined lump anthracite were concluded with a series of runs in 
commercial foundry cupolas. Although metal temperatures did not meet com- 
pletely the requirements of many commercial foundries it was shown that an- 
thracite performed satisfactorily when melting iron for heavy sectional castings. 
A report describing these tests is being prepared. 

Significant progress was made in separating and identifying the acid-soluble 
products obtained from the nitric-acid oxidation of anthracite. Characteriza- 
tion of the oxidized products should provide valuable clues as to the structure 
of anthracite. 

The results of a study on the effects of radiation on anthracite indicated that 
neutron and gamma-radiation increased the apparent hardness of low.- medium,- 
and high-volatile anthracites. Moreover, the number of free radicals increased 
markedly in the high- and medium-volatile samples. 

Final designs were prepared for all major components of a hydrogasification 
pilot-plant. Some equipment has been obtained and specifications drawn for 
the remainder. 

A pilot briquetting plant was completed to produce an agglomerate fuel. No 
great difficulty was encountered in producing nearly 100 tons of briquets for 
calcining and later testing in a semicommercial metallurgical furnace. 

In preparation research, two reports of investigations, “Crushing Chestnut- 
Sized Anthracite to Produce Buckwheat No. 1 and Rice-Sized Anthracite” and 
“Washability Characteristics of Mammoth and Holmes Vein Anthracites” were 
completed and submitted for publication. Favorable progress was made on de- 
ashing and cleaning fine-sized anthracite. A heavy-media pilot plant was 
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used to determine the range of sizes that can be prepared with this type of 
equipment. 

The Bureau cooperated with an anthracite producing company in establishing 
a fullface, mechanical mining project in a thick, steeply-pitching seam. This 
project includes the development and use of a continuous mining machine for 
advancing coal gangways, a large-diameter boring machine for driving ventila- 
tion and escapeways, and yielding-arch steel supports for roof control. Out- 
standing production capability was demonstrated with production of 700 tons 
of run-of-mine coal per day (27 tons per manshift) being attained in the ex. 
perimental section of the mine. However, difficulty has been encountered with 
roof control and at present work is directed toward overcoming this problem. 

The face was established at the longwall mining project and a continuous 
mining machine imported from Germany (the Eickhoff drum cutter-loader) was 
given limited tests. This machine will be tested further when a new site is 
chosen for the longwall project. 

An experimental hydraulic hoisting system was installed at the Anthracite 
Experiment Station to study the basic principles of hydraulic hoisting, and to 
test a special feeding mechanism to introduce coal and rock directly into the 
system. Sinking and terminal velocity rates were determined for various sizes 
of anthracite and other solids in water. 

Twenty-five mine-water-control projects, with a total actual cost of $7,200,000 
have been approved since the program was started. In the second half of fiscal 
year 1960, it is expected five to eight additional surface-improvement projects 
costing about $1,500,000 will be authorized. 

Bureau engineers continued making regular inspections of water-control 
projects under construction and conferred with engineers of various anthracite- 
producing companies about proposed flood-control projects. Effective liaison was 
maintained with the Federal Geological Survey and the U.S. Army Engineers 
on various phases of the mine-drainage program and other related problems. 

Weekly Anthracite Reports, Preliminary Monthly Production Reports, an 
annual Mineral Market Report, and the annual chapter of the Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Yearbook were prepared and published. 

The Bureau’s current and future plans under this activity are essentially a 
continuation of the program carried on in the past fiscal year. This work is of 
great importance because of the many complex economic and social problems 
engendered in the anthracite region by declines in anthracite production. Solu- 
tion to these problems may be found by a revitalization of the anthracite industry 
through a research program designed to lower production costs and develop 
new uses for the product. 

The examination, appraisal, and evaluation of proposed projects will be con- 
tinued under the joint Federal-State mine-water-control program so as to pro 
vide advice for the Director and Secretary in considering projects for approval. 

Mr. Krrwan. What has been accomplished under this item dur- 
ing the past year? 

Mr. ANKENY. On the extraction line, the Bureau cooperated with 
an anthracite producer in developing a mechanical mining project in 
a thick, steeply pitched seam of anthracite. The project covers 
methods of obtaining the full and most efficient use of a continuous 
mining machine or borer to advance coal gangways, a new type of 
auger to drive ventilation and manways, and yielding-arch steel sup- 
ports for roof control. High production capability was demonstrated 
with an output of 700 tons of run-of-mine coal per day, 27 tons per 
man-shift, in the experimental section of the mine. 

Also, an experimental full-scale longwall was established in the 
mine of cooperating producers. Preliminary tests of a continuous 
miner—this is the drum and cutter loader type—imported from Ger- 
many demonstrated that the machine can successfully cut hard anthra- 
cite. Owing to the bad roof conditions encountered, a new site is being 
sought at the present time where the value of the machine can be de- 
termined under more favorable geologic conditions. 

An experimental hydraulic hoisting system was installed at the 
anthracite experiment station to study the principles involved in this 
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work. A special feeding mechanism was designed for introducing 
coal and rock directly into the system. Numerous tests were run to 
determine the sinking and terminal rates of various sizes of anthracite 
and other material. 

Our usual weekly anthracite reports, preliminary monthly reports, 
annual mineral market report, and the annual chapter of the Bureau 
of Mines Minerals Yearbook were prepared and published as usual. 


PrerroLeum, NaruraL GaAs, AND Orn SHALE 


Mr. Kirwan. $2,681,000 is requested for research on petroleum, 
natural gas, and oi] shale, an increase of $18,000 for health benefit 
costs. 

Insert pages 25 to 41. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


3. PETROLEUM, NATURAL Gas, AND Orn SHALE 


| Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity | available, available, 1961 or de- 
| 1959 1960 crease (—) 
| 
: 
(a) Extraction ee y | $1, 253, 629 $1, 264, 000 $1, 273, 000 +$9, 000 
(6) Processing and utilization 689, 291 695, 000 700, 000 +5, 000 
(c) Oil shale research... ; 698, 244 704, 000 708, 000 +4, 000 
Ps awddiickn mab adbucns . 2, 641, 164 2, 663, 000 2, 681, 000 +18, OOO 


(a) Haetraction 


The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,273,000, an increase of $9,000 over 1960. 
This increase is to cover employee health benetit costs. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity is directed primarily toward conservation 
and development of natural resources. It deals with petroleum, natural gas, 
and allied substances in under ground deposits, as they are produced and as 
they are transported and stored for processing and use. The work includes 
both basic and applied research and is conducted in laboratories and at field 
installations in the various petroleum-producing regions. The technological 
research is correlated with fact-finding studies of an economic nature on produc- 
tion, transportation, inventories, and distribution of unprocessed materials. 
Such studies serve as guides and as supplements to the research. 

The purposes of the research on extraction of petroleum are to foster con- 
servation and efficiency in production and transportation of crude oil and 
natural gas. Thus greater benefit will be obtained for the public from these 
resources. Primary objectives are to find ways to obtain a larger ultimate 
recovery from the Nation’s oil and gas fields, and to supply factual data needed 
by Government, industry, and the public. The research is directed to 

More efficient use of the natural energy in underground oil deposits, so 
that more of the oil they contain will be produced. 

Improvements in the ways now used to stimulate oil production by inject- 
ing water or gas from the surface to furnish added energy for moving oil to 
producing wells. 

Development of new methods, such as injection of solvents or use of 
heat, that will recover a part of many billions of barrels already found 
but now unrecoverable. 

Greater recoveries from new oil and gas fields that will be discovered. 

Improved efficiency and reduction of waste in transportation, and storage 
of oil, gas, and their products. 

Authentic data concerning production, transportation, inventories, and 
distribution of crude oil and natural gas. 

The need for increased ultimate recovery of petroleum from deposits already 
found and those to be found in the future is evidenced by the fact that 
the domestic demand for oil continues to increase while new reserves con- 
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tinue to become more difficult and costly to find. 


Acceleration of research is 


essential in providing adequate supplies of oil at reasonable cost to meet 


future demands. Research can 


increase 


the recovery, before fields are 


abandoned, from the present average of about 30 percent toward the 7% 
percent or more that has been shown to be possible with advanced methods 


under ideal conditions. 


Reliable data on petroleum operations are essential to formulation of 
sound governmental policy and to industrial operations in a rapidly expand- 


ing economy. 


Also they are needed for guidance in planning technical re 


search programs and for measuring the effectiveness of these programs, 
Some parts of the research will be altered in order to keep abreast of 
current scientific and technologic trends and developments in the work as 


follows: 


Work to be completed or reduced 


Complete manuscripts on effects of 
variation in permeability on oil recov- 
ery with line-drive waterflood patterns, 
and on data concerning relative perme- 
abiilty of oil-wet and water-wet cores 
from oil-producing rocks. Complete 
laboratory tests of oil displacement by 
foam injection. Prepare report on 
evaluation of newly developed methods 
for analyzing brines from oil wells to 
solve oil production problems. 


Complete laboratory analyses and in- 
terpretation of data on petroleum res- 


ervoir fluids in Rutherford and 
White Mesa fields of the Paradox 
sasin, Utah. Combine and compare 
those data with data previously ob- 
tained from the Aneth and McElmo 
Creek fields of that basin. Complete 


a report on the Greater Clareton area 
of Wyoming. Complete a paper on lab- 
oratory tests of cores from the Umiat 
field, Alaska. Prepare a report on the 
physical properties, clay content, and 
water sensitivity of petroleum reservoir 
sands in the Powder River Basin, Wyo. 


Prepare reports covering research on 
vaporization of reservoir oil during 
eyecling of natural gas at high pres- 
sures, and on hydraulic fracturing of 
wells in Oklahoma. 

Complete productivity tests on gas 
wells in the San Carlos field, south 
Texas, and prepare a report on those 
tests. 

Analyze tests that have been made 
of wells used for underground storage 
of natural gas during injection and 
withdrawal operations and prepare a 
report thereon. Also prepare a prelimi- 
nary report on tests of foaming agents 


Work to be started or increased 


Intensify research on calculations of 
results of waterflooding oil-recovery 
techniques applied in the Wilmington, 
Calif., oilfield using electronic comput- 
; on field application of foam injec- 
tion prior to solvent flooding to increase 
oil recovery; and on comparative re 
sults of various methods of oil well 
completion used in California. Deter. 
mine the effect of variations in perme 
ability of reservoir rocks on oil recovery 
using the five-spot pattern for water- 
flooding. Evaluate gravitational ef- 
fects on oil recovery in steeply dipping 
formation. 

Obtain subsurface samples and well- 
test data from fields in the Paradox 
Jasin, in addition to those previously 
studied, with the objective of complet- 
ing a comprehensive report on that 
basin. Intensify studies of the physi- 
cal properties, clay content, and water 
sensitivity of petroleum reservoir sands 
in Rocky Mountain basins, other than 
the Powder River Basin, with special 
emphasis on the Green River Basin in 
Wyoming. Increase the collection and 
analyses of data on oil and gas fields in 
the U.S. portion of the Williston Basin 
(Montana and the Dakotas) and pre 
pare engineering reports on_ typical 
fields of that basin. Start a study of 
problems in drilling and operating oil 
wells in Alaska as related to the perma- 
frost. 

Complete a study of reservoir per- 
formance in the Ambassador field in 
north Texas, which is a depleted oilfield 
converted to underground storage of 
natural gas. Intensify research on use 
of lighter liquid hydrocarbons and gas 
in miscible phase displacement to de 
termine efficiency of that method of in- 
creasing recovery of oil. 

Intensify laboratory work on tran- 
sient flow of natural gas and studies 
of effects of variations in reservoir 
homogeneity and kinetic energy. Ex- 
tend the studies to field tests on gas 
wells. 
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Work to be completed or reduced 


used for removal of liquids from gas 


wells. 
Analyze 
made 


laboratory tests that have 
to evaluate radioactive 
tracers for determining movement of 
iquids and through petroleum 
reservoir rocks and prepare reports on 
those tests and on instrumentation for 
field tests. 

Complete studies and preparation of 
reports on effects of water injection on 
oil recovery in north Louisiana; 
sources, quantity, and quality of saline 
waters available in the north Texas 
area for waterflooding: and review of 
atus of hydraulic fracturing of 
oil wells in south Arkansas. 

Complete analyses of data and prepa- 
ration of reports on studies of shielded 
electrodes to improve electric logging 
of wells: on the engineering study, con- 
ducted in 1959, of underground storage 
of natural gas near Kankakee, Ill.; and 
on the construction and operation of 
equipment concerned with the vertical 
flow of mixtures of oil, gas, and water. 


Pe LL 


gases 


the st 


(b) Processing and utilization 


Work to be started or increased 


kxtend field tests on effects of water 
repellent coatings on gas flow and on 
use of foaming agents for removal of 
oil, water, and oil-water mixtures from 
wells. 

Extend field tests on use of radioac- 
tive tracers for determining movement 
of liquids and gases through petroleum 
reservoir rocks. 

Intensify survey of waterflood proj- 
ects in north Texas, bringing data on 
old projects to date and including new 
projects. Accelerate survey of chemi- 
cal characteristics of oilfield brines in 
areas of south Arkansas, north Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, and east 
Texas where the data will be especially 
beneficial to subsurface disposal, pres- 
sure maintenance, and waterfloods in 
stimulating oil production and solving 
problems of water pollution. 

Accelerate studies of secondary re- 
covery in oilfields of West Virginia. 
Expand research on thermal methods 
of increasing recovery of oil. 


The estimate for fiscal vear 1961 is $700,000, an increase of 85.000 over 1960. 
This increase is to cover employee health benefit costs. 


Pia tofu 


ork. 


work are applications of scientific 


facture and use of products, 


Research in this subactivity is on the chemical and physica! 
properties of petroleum, natural gas, and allied substances. 
results 


in the 
manu 


Included 


for improved technology in 


Accompanying studies are made involving accumu- 


lation and correlation of data, not available from any other source, that are used 
widely in the operations of the petroleum, chemical, and automotive industries 


and the armed services. 


mented and guided by factfinding 


These data also provide a background for research 
industrial organizations and defense agencies, 


and economic 


by 
The technologic work is supple 


studies of refining and other 


processing operations, capacities to produce, and inventories, distribution, and 


consumption of products. 


The purposes of the research on 


efficiency in manufacture and use of 


greater benefit 


directed to 
Precise information 


processing 


for the public from the oil and gas produced, 


and utilization are to foster 
petroleum products, thereby obtaining 


The research is 


concerning the chemistry of petroleum and the relations 


of temperature, time of heating, and quantities of heat needed to make the chem 
ical and physical changes that are required to produce high yields of good prod- 
ucts at low cost. 

Replacement of empirical ideas and “cut and try” methods in petroleum- 
refining and petrochemical operations with calculations and procedures based on 
such information. 

Acquisition of knowledge of the fundamentals of combustion in various types 
of fuel-burning equipment and the relationships between composition of fuels 
and their characteristics in utilization. 

Application of such knowledge to attain economy and more satisfactory per 
formance in use of petroleum fuels. 

Authentic data concerning the manufacture and capacities to manufacture 
petroleum products, and concerning inventories, distribution, and consumption 
of such products. 

_Attainment of these objectives is essential because demands for energy from 
liquid fuels are rising rapidly, the difficulties and costs of meeting demands from 
domestic sources are increasing, and undue dependence on foreign supplies will 
endanger defense and national welfare. Conservation can be accomplished 
through efficiency in processing and utilization as well as in production. Im- 
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provements through research not only will make each barrel of oil go further 
but also will reduce air pollution and other difficulties. 

Reliable data on manufacture, movement and use of petroleum products are 
as important to Government, industry, and the public as data concerning the 


raw materials. 


Some parts of the research will be altered as follows to maintain the program 


on a current status: 


Work to be completed or reduced 


Compile analyses the Bureau has 
made of crude oils of the Four Corners 
area (Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming) and prepare a report for 
publication. Also prepare a report on 


nitrogen compounds that have been 
found in petroleum. 
Conduct research on tritium (radio- 


active) labeling of chemical compounds 
for use in determining fundamental 
causes of instability of motor fuels, and 
prepare reports thereon. 


Assemble data from the Bureau's re- 
search on identification of sulfur com- 
pounds in crude oil, and prepare a re- 
port including descriptions of tech- 
niques of catalytic desulfurization. 

in studies of diesel-type combustion 
of fuels, prepare reports on techniques 
of taking samples from the constant 
volume combustion bomb and the nature 
of the products sampled at various 
times during the combustion cycle. 

Emphasize the agmenting, reconstruc- 
tion, and other improvements of the 
laboratory equipment used in studies of 
relations of heat to physical and chemi- 
cal changes. 


(c) Oil shale research 


The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $708,000, an increase of $4,000. 


Work to be started or increased 

Increase the emphasis on studies of 
the effects of temperature on the types 
ot sulfur compounds found in crude oil 
and on identification and determination 
of properties of nitrogen compounds in 
petroleum. Develop new techniques, in- 
cluding separation by electrical in- 
fluences. Data from about 5,000 anal- 
yvses of crude oils will be coded on IBM 
cards. 

Develop and test hypotheses to ex- 
plain the formation of gums in motor 
fuels and to point toward ways of com- 
batting such deterioration. The work 
will include more detailed analyses of 
compounds held together by electro- 
static effects, and studies of the stabil- 
ity and compatibility of hydrogenated 
distillate fuels. 

Accelerate research on methods of 
separating and analyzing sulfur-con- 
taining fractions of crude oil boiling 
above 200° C. 


Use the data developed in 1960 and 
earlier vears to determine the course of 
the reactions involved in diesel-type 
combustion and to develop mathemati- 
cal expression of the reactions and 
their effects. 

With improved equipment, accelerate 
research on thermodynamic properties 
of organic compounds selected for study 
because of their importance to new de 
velopments in industry and defense. As 
basic data are accumulated, more em- 
phasis will be placed on calculations for 
families of sulfur compounds. 


This in- 


crease is to cover employee health benefit costs. 
Plan of work.—The oil shale work is primarily research in the laboratories at 


Laramie, Wyo., to provide scientific data on oil shale, shale oil and products. 


The 


research deals with the oil shale resources of the United States, and especially 
with the vast deposits of Green River oil shale in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 
These deposits constitute a potential supply of oil to supplement petroleum in 
ineeting the rapidly growing demands for the Nation’s welfare and defense. 
Iiowever, they can serve the Nation only if satisfactory methods are developed 
to convert the shale to oil and manufacture usable products from that oil at 
reasonable cost. Such development requires a comprehensive and sound back- 
ground of technologic data that can be developed only through research. 

Maintenance and protection of the experimental oil shale facilites now in 
standby, near Rifle, Colo., are included also under this subactivity. 

The purpose of the research on oil shale is to establish firm scientific bases 
for evaluating oil shale resources, determining the properties of oil shale, ex- 
ploring the characteristics and potentialities of oil produced from it, and finding 
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ways to convert kerogen in shale to oil and thence to usable products in an 
efficient and economical manner. The research is— 

Evaluation of the oil shale of the Rocky Mountain States, much of which is on 
lands of the public domain, as potential sources of liquid and gaseous fuels. 

Determination of the composition and structure of oil shales from different 
sources and of the solid-organic material (kerogen) in the shales that can be 
converted to oil by the proper application of heat, or by other methods of con- 
version. The nonorganic (mineral) constituents of the rock have important 
influences on conversion of the kerogen, so both the organic and mineral consti- 
tuents must be studied. 

Study of the chemical and physical changes that occur when kerogen is con- 
verted to shale oil; measurements of the temperature, time, and quantity of heat 
required for the conversion; and determinations of the conditions that favor 
optimum yields of oil suitable for refining. 

Determinations of the composition and properties of shale oil produced from 
different shales by various processes, and of the products that may be refined 


from the oils. 


Increases in knowledge of the basic chemistry and physics of the refining 


pre WeSSES. 


Tests of shale oil products in various types of equipment to determine their 


applicability to different uses. 


Dissemination of the results of the Bureau’s studies to industry, assembly and 
correlation of results of research on oil shale by other organizations that con- 
duct such work, and assistance in applying results of research in oil shale devel- 
opment that may be undertaken by private industry. 

The need for achieving the objective arises from the continued increase in 
demands for liquid and gaseous fuels, the diminishing returns from domestic 
exploratory efforts to discover petroleum, and the hazards of dependence on oil 


from abroad. 


Although there are no changes in funds proposed to be allotted to research, 
some parts of the work will be altered as follows: 


Work to be completed or reduced 


Complete a publication on a method 
of assaying oil shale for material-bal- 
ance studies. 


Complete the initial phases of the 
study of low-temperature thermal ex- 
tracts of oil shale kerogen by publica- 
tion of a report. Complete the decar- 


boxylation study of organic acids 
obtained from kerogen by oxidation 


and prepare a report on that work. 

Assemble data on oil yields of sec- 
tions of Green River oil shale in Colo- 
rado and prepare a report. 

Complete a bulletin on the composi- 
tion and methods of analysis of shale 
oil naphthas, and reports on particle 
size and particle-size distribution of a 
Green River oil shale, and on surface 
areas of inorganic particles in oil shale. 


Assemble data on evaluation of cata- 
lysts for hydrogenating shale oil, and 
on hydrogenating oil shale to catalytic 
cracking stock, and prepare them for 
publication. 


Work to be started or increased 


Expand the study to determine the 
feasibility of using isotope dilution 
techniques for the direct determination 
of oxygen in organic materials. 

Conduct studies to determine the 
functional groups in kerogen and the 
carbon skeleton of the resin and pentane 
insoluble fractions obtained by extrac- 
tion of kerogen at temperatures below 
350° C. 


Prepare a report on oil shale deposits 
of Utah and Wyoming. 


Complete assembly of data and prep- 
aration of reports on characterization 
of the heavy gas-oil fraction of NTU 
shale oil; composition of the naphtha 
produced by hydrogenation of gas- 
combustion shale oil; and developments 
in applications of gas-liquid chromatog- 
raphy to shale oil and its products. 

Expand research on methods for pro- 
moting reactions of hydrogen with oil 
shale, such as use of ultraviolet light 
and ultrasonic energy. Expand studies 
of catalysts, including depleted uranium 
and uranium compounds, and catalyst 
supports for processing shale oil. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The broad purpose of the petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale research pro- 
grams is to find ways to obtain a larger ultimate recovery from the Nation’s 
oil and gasfields and greater benefit to the public from oil and gas produced: 
and to establish scientific bases for a future oil shale industry. 

Important accomplishments of the past year include the following: 

Publication during the past year of volume 2 of Bureau of Mines “Monograph 
10: Phase Relations of Gas Condensate Fluids,” completed the work on one of 
the great books of technical petroleum literature and marked a significant mile 
stone in petroleum and natural gas technology. This monograph is a basic guide 
for operating and for designing producing and processing equipment; and for 
evaluating availability and ultimate recovery from gas condensate fields. 

The Bureau made an extensive long-range study of petroleum demand and 
supply in the United States, projected to 1960, 1965, and 1975. The study was 
made at the request of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and included 
various phases that were assigned to the Office of Oil and Gas, the Bureau of 
Mines, and the Geological Survey. The Bureau report, distribution of which 
will be controlled by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, presented 
estimates of demand for the target years and ways in which these demands 
might he met under three conditions of import policy. The results of the Bureau's 
study showed clearly that petroleum technology must advance rapidly if demands 
are to be met at reasonable cost without undue reliance on foreign oil. 

A new method for the removal of water from low-pressure gas wells by the 
use of foaming agents has been developed by Bureau engineers after extensive 
laboratory and field testing. The method has been adopted widely by the 
industry and will result in ultimate recovery of inestimable additional volumes 
of natural gas. 

A bulletin on oil and gas fields in Wyoming was prepared for publication, 
Reports of this type are extremcly useful to operators in adopting modern pro- 
cedures for development and production, and to State and Federal agencies in 
maintaining records and evaluating potential productive capacity and ultimate 
recovery. 

During the fiscal year 1959, 28 technical reports were published on field and 
laboratory research concerned with development, production, transportation, and 
storage problems in the petroleum and natural gas industries. <A slightly larger 
number is expected to be published in fiscal 1960. These publications are of 
studies such as secondary recovery potentialities of oilfields in California and 
Oklahoma, storage of natural gas and disposal of radioactive wastes in under- 
ground formations, surface-active chemicals for increasing oil recovery, improved 
unalytical methods for determining trace constituents in oilfield brines, electrical 
resistivity of oilfield brines in Mississippi and Alabama, and problems involved 
in drilling, completing. and operating wells in the Umiat oilfield in Alaska. 

Such reports give the industry new information concerning the rocks, fluids, 
and facilities with which they deal, point to ways in which operations may be 
improved, and thereby assist the industry in serving the Nation. The reports 
are used by operators, large and small, but they are especially important to the 
smaller producers. An operator in Kansas, in writing to the Secretary of the 
Interior about the work of the Bureau of Mines, said “This is one Government 
bureau which actually does a great deal of useful work which could not other- 
wise be done by the many small independent operators like myself * * * finances 
prevent the smaller producers, of whom there are many, from enjoying the results 
of such research except insofar as it is furnished through the petroleum division 
of the Bureau.” 

Work was begun on expansion and improvement in timeliness of the monthly 
“World Petroleum Statistics.” The development of oil production in many 
countries of the world, the rapid increase in demands in the United States, and 
the change in the status of this Nation from a net exporter to a net importer 
of oil has made current knowledge of foreign operations essential to an under- 
standing of domestic oil problems. 

Twelve different series of statistical reports covering the extraction phases 
of the domestic and foreign petroleum industry were published during the year, 
and the domestic reports, as well as the foreign reports, were improved. Upon 
receipt of one of the reports, a representative of a small oil company wrote 
“Your bureau consistently does a superb job in the assembly of these figures. 
These statistics certainly are important to all in the industry but we feel par- 
ticularly so to the smaller companies who do not have the means to support their 
own large economic divisions.” 
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In research on the chemical stability of gasoline in storage during the past 
vear, tritium (radioactive) labeling was used to study gum-forming reactions. 
Deterioration of gasoline in storage by formation of gums causes much diffi- 
culty and expense to industry, the armed services, and the general public. 
Sensitive “counting” instruments are used to determine accurately the portion 
of a tritiated compound that has entered the gum, thereby showing whether 
the particular compound is an active gum former. Samples of fuel to which 
stable labeled compounds were added showed that none of these compounds 
had contributed to gum formation, whereas as much as 35 percent of one of the 
anstable compounds entered the gum during 8 weeks of storage at 100° F. These 
results give promise that an excellent technique has been developed for deter- 
mining the types of compounds that form gums. 

Bureau of Mines analyses were completed during the year for 226 crude oils. 
In addition, relatively large-scale, specialized analyses were completed for 15 
additional samples. These analyses assist the industry in selecting and proc- 
essing crude oils to meet consumer demands. They also give the armed services 
essential information concerning the availability of certain jet and petroleum- 
type rocket fuels of current and potential interest and assist them in adjusting 
their specifications to the availability. 

Five surveys were completed on the properties of marketed refined petroleum 
products, including two on motor gasoline, and one each on aviation fuels, 
diesel fuels, and burner fuel oils. These surveys are used widely as guides 
by builders of engines and other fuel-burning equipment in adjusting designs 
to the characteristics of available fuels, by oil companies in planning their 
operation, by marketers, and by governmental and private consumers. 

Seven new sulfur compounds were identified in virgin crude oil, bringing the 
total of such identifications to 58. Gas-liquid chromatography used during the 
year proved the worth of this technique, and a promising extension of the 
method involving hydrogenation of sulfur-containing, chromatographic fractions 
is being developed. In research on nitrogen in petroleum identification of 
carbazole in Wilmington, Calif., crude oil was an epoch-making accomplishment. 
It is the first nonbasice nitrogen compound ever identified positively in a virgin 
crude oil. 

Knowledge of relations of heat to chemical and physical changes of the chem- 
ical Compounds in petroleum enables refiners and petrochemical manufacturers 
to substitute inexpensive calculations for expensive and time-consuming “cut 
and try” methods in design and operation. Studies were made during the year 
of the thermodynamic properties of 25 hydrocarbons and related compounds 
containing sulfur, nitrogen, fluorine, and oxygen. One of the most significant 
accomplishments was the calculation by theroretical methods of the thermo- 
dynamic properties of 100 organic sulfur compounds, using experimental data 
for only 16 compounds of similar type. Eventually, it is expected that the 
theory can be extended to provide data for as many as 2,000 compounds from 
experimental data for about 60 compounds with great saving of time and effort. 

Noteworthy progress in improving the equipment of the thermodynamics 
laboratories to increase the productivity and accuracy of the work included 
completion and testing of an improved apparatus for determining the com- 
pressibility of gases, addition of automatic temperature controls to the low- 
temperature calorimetric equipment, and helpful alterations in the rotating- 
bomb combustion calorimeter. 

In the studies of exhaust gases from automobile engines, 32 different oxygen- 
containing compounds were identified in the gases. Aldehydes, which are highly 
irritating, were the principal class of these compounds. This work is pointing 
the way toward solution of problems of air pollution. 

Mandatory controls on petroleum imports initiated early in 1959 required 
that the Bureau of Mines prepare semiannual forecasts of demand for pe- 
troleum products upon which import quotas could be based. Special tabula- 
tions of petroleum statistics were made at the request of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission. 

During the past year about 5,000 assays were made of oil-shale samples, bring- 
ing the total assays to 61,000. These data are used in studies of the wide 
Variations in characteristics of oil shales from different deposits and for esti- 
mating oil-shale resources. Assays of samples from 10 additional cores from 
Wells drilled by industry in Colorado and Utah increased knowledge of the oil 
Shales of the Rocky Mountain area. In addition to the assays, nearly 1,700 
X-ray diffraction and X-ray fluorescence analyses and photomicrographs were 
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made on oil-shale samples and related materials during the year to give further 
information concerning their composition and structure. 

A method of concentrating the kerogen in the Rocky Mountain oil shale wag 
developed, which includes selective wetting of the organic and inorganic con- 
stituents. This method has yielded a supply of unaltered concentrate that will 
be especially useful in future research into the constitution of kerogen. 

Reports were issued during the year on the subjects of (a) characterization 
of extracts of kerogen prepared at various temperatures, (b) a hydrogenolysis 
study of the kerogen in Colorado oil shale, (¢) characterization of the nitrogen 
concentrate of a gas-oil fraction from shale oil, (d) estimation of types of nitro- 
gen compounds in gas oil from shale oil, and (e) purification and properties of 
four nitrogen compounds from shale oil. 

Work in progress that will soon lead to other highly significant publications 
includes (a) completion and correlation of assays and analyses of oil-shale 
samples, (b) development of a method of assay for product-balance studies, 
(c) a survey of literature on the constitution of kerogen, (d) studies of com- 
position of shale-oil naphtha, (e) purification and determination of properties 
of 10 sulfur compounds from shale oil, (f) studies of physicochemical properties 
of Green River oil shale (particle size and particle-size distribution of inorganic 
constituents), (g) tests of hydrogenation catalysts, (h) use of cracking catalysts 
on hydrogenated cracking stock, and (i) preparation of final reports on the 
experimental operations that were conducted at Rifle, Colo. 

Other phases of the oil-shale work completed during the year included labora- 
tory studies of the saturated hydrocarbon fraction of a gas oil made from shale 
oil, and characterization of a stock of shale oil to be used in future studies, 

Important phases of the work in progress include an extensive study of the 
physical properties of the inorganic skeleton of oil shale, and a study of bacterial 
conversion of kerogen. 

The Bureau’s current and future plan under this activity is to assure adequate 
supplies of liquid and gaseous fuels for national defense and public welfare at 
reasonable cost. This work is of great importance because demands for petro- 
leum fuels are rising rapidly, the difficulties and costs of finding additional 
reserves of petroleum in the United States are increasing, and undue reliance 
on oil from abroad is hazardous. 

An important part of the plans is to concentrate on studies to which industry 
research is not well adapted, because those studies require assembly of informa- 
tion from many different sources and a continuity of effort by highly specialized 
research workers without regard to immediate financial return. These plans 
include close collaboration with industry in bridging the gap between research 
in universities and other institutions and application of the results of research 
by industrial organizations. 

The Bureau will collaborate with the petroleum industry in developing and 
applying methods to minimize or eliminate all forms of waste, attain higher 
recovery, and improve the processing and use of crude oil, natural gas, and their 
products. Also, it will assist in applying results of research in any oil-shale 
development that may be undertaken by private organizations. 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. We are continuing to spend about $700,000 a year on 
oil shale research. What new development can you report in this 
wor k? ° 

Mr. Anxeny. The oil shale research program is being conducted 
largely in the laboratories at Laramie, Wyo. 

Assays and analyses of many samples of oil shale were made to 
provide data concerning char acteristics of shales from different de- 
posits, for estimating oil shale resources, and for determining com- 
position and structure of the shales. 

A method was developed for concentrating kerogen in the Rocky 
Mountain oil shale. 

Three reports on several scientific studies of oil shale were issued. 

Research and analyses of past research that will lead to other re- 
ports of high value was continued. 
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About 5,000 assays made of oil shale samples during the past year 
bring the total assays to 61,000. Study of these assays has given much 
information concerning the wide variations in charac teristics of oil 
shales from different deposits and the magnitudes and potentialities 
of oil shale resources. Assays of samples from 10 additional cores 
from wells drilled by industry i in ¢ ‘olor ado and Utah increased know!l- 
edge of the oil sh: iles of the Roe ‘ky Mountain area 

In addition to the assays, nearly 1,700 X-ray diffraction and X-ray 
fluorescence analyses and photomic rographs were made on oil shale 
samples and related materials duri ing the year to give further infor- 
mation concerning their composition and structure. 


SURVEYS ON MOTOR GASOLINE 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you briefly tell us the findings of the two sur- 
veys, made on the propert ies of motor gasolines on the market ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Sir, I shall have to “ask to report on this. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Bureau of Mines has made periodic surveys of the quality of gasoline sold 
throughout the United States since 1915. The motor gasolines marketed in the 
warm summer months vary markedly in characteristics from those available 
for winter use. This is because atmospheric temperature has a strong influence 
on the operating characteristics of automobile engines, and particularly upon 
the type of fuel that is required for good performance. Thus, the Bureau’s sur- 
veys on motor gasolines must be on a semiannual basis to keep abreast of the 
seasonal changes that refiners make in their gasoline products. 

Since 1948 the semiannual surveys have been made in cooperation with the 
American Petroleum Institute, which provides data from many companies. The 
two reports published during the fiscal vear 1959, referred to in the justification, 
are those based on samples collected in the summer of 1958 and the winter of 
1958-59. 

The purpose of these surveys is to give Government, the petroleum and auto- 
motive industries, and consumers authentic information about the characteristics 
of available motor fuels, and especially about trends in the characteristics. The 
reports are used widely by the automotive industry in adjusting their designs to 
the characteristics of available gasoline and by petroleum refiners in planning 
their operations to provide gasolines suited to changing requirements. 

Ax the surveys are now conducted, cooperating oil companies collect samples 
of gasoline at filling stations supplied by many companies (usually their com- 
petitors) and determine the gravity, corrosion characteristics, sulfur content, 
gun formation, tetraethvllead content, octane number (research and motor), 
vapor pressure, and distillation characteristics of each sample. 

The data are reported to the Bureau, which compiles and analyzes them and 
publishes the results to show representative and average characteristics of the 
regular price, premium price, and new grade (supergrade) gasolines marketed 
in 17 different districts into which the United States has been divided for pur- 
poses of the survey, and in the Nation as a whole. The report for the winter 
of 1958-59, for example, is based on data from 5,777 samples representing the 
products of 100 companies. 

Each report contains charts showing how averages for the most significant 
characteristics have changed through the years. The following are examples of 
changes during a 10-year period shown by the report covering samples collected 
In the winter of 1958-79. 

From the winter of 1948-49 to the winter of 1958-49 the average octane rating 
determined by the motor method, for the United States as a whole, rose from 
75.6 to 83.6 for regular price gasoline and from 79.7 to 88.9 for premium price 
gasoline. The octane ratings determined by the research method rose from 80.5 
to 90.6 for regular price gasoline and from 86.5 to 98.9 for premium price 
gasoline, 

During the same 10-year period the average Reid vapor pressure for regular 
price gasoline marketed in the summer rose from 8.0 pounds to 8.7 pounds and 
the vapor pressure of the regular price gasoline marketed in winter rose from 
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10.2 pounds to 11.2 pounds. For premium price gasoline the corresponding 
changes were 8.0 pounds to 8.8 pounds for gasoline marketed in the summer 
and from 10.4 pounds to 11.2 pounds for gasoline marketed in the winter. 

The charts also show significant changes in the average distillation charac- 
teristics of the gasolines, based on the temperatures at which 10, 50, and 90 
percent of a sample is evaporated. 

The changes in characteristics shown by the reports reflect the efforts of the 
petroleum refining industry to supply gasoline that will meet the increasingly 
rigid requirements as designs of motors are improved. The comprehensive 
information provided by the Bureau's reports, based on these surveys, increases 
efficiency in the manufacture and use of motor gasoline and thus gives the 
American public greater benefit from the available supplies of petroleum. 


FERROUS AND NONFERROUS METALS 


Mr. Kirwan. A total of $9,049,000 is programed for research on 
“Ferrous and nonferrous” metals, an increase of $59,000 for health 
benefit costs. 

Insert pages 52 to 62. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


4. Ferrous metals 


Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 

Subactivity available, available, 196] or de- 

1959 1960 crease (— 
a) Iron and steel : $1, 320, 846 $1, 334, 000 $1, 342, 000 +$8, 000 
(6) Manganese S88, 162 8497, 000 903, 000 +f), 000 
(c) Ferroalloy metals aie ; . 1, 437, 724 1, 452, 000 1, 462, 000 +10, 000 
Total e ste 5 ‘ 3, 646, 732 3, 683, 000 3, 707, 000 +24, 000 


(a) Iron and steel 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,342,000, an increase of $8,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. This increase is to cover employee health benefits 
costs. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested will be used in research conducted by 
Bureau personnel at Bureau research centers, laboratories, and offices. The work 
will be coordinated with research of other Government agencies and industry, 
and some projects will be conducted in cooperation with and partially financed 
by States or private companies. The following activities will comprise the pro 
gram: 

Mining methods research will be conducted to find and develop techniques 
for improving efficiency and eliminating safety hazards in mining domestic 
iron deposits. The mining work will be concerned principally wth marginal 
and submarginal taconite type deposits. 

Metallurgical investigations will be divided into three parts: (1) research 
on ore dressing, (2) research on extractive and process metallurgy, and 
(3) research on physical metallurgy. All this will be designed principally 
to devise methods for treating and utilizing low-grade domestic resources 
and for more eflicient utilization of secondary materials. 

In the extractive work, direct reduction processes will be studied using 
domestic fuels exclusively for the reductant, and attempts will be made to 
modify blast furnance and other conventional processes to use more plentiful 
domestic low-grade fuels in place of coke. 

Physical metallurgical studies will be directed to increasing efficiency and 
producing superior quality steel, using low-grade and inexpensive domestic 
material for fluxing and alloying elements. 

Resource, technologic, and economic information on iron, steel, and iron 
and steel scrap will be gathered and interpreted and then disseminated to 
the public and used to guide and direct the Bureau’s iron and steel research 
projects. 
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This work plan is substantially the same as is being followed in 1960, and 
although there are no changes in funds proposed parts of the work will be 
changed as follows: 


Work to be completed or reduced Work to be started or increased 


Research on direct utilization of Basic research on titaniferous slags 
Northwest iron ore and titaniferous will be increased. 
magnetite will be completed. 


Research on preparation of low-nickel Research on more efficient utilization 

stainless steel will be completed. of iron and steel scrap will be expanded. 

Evaluation of iron resources in Mon- Evaluation of iron resources in Idaho, 

tana will be essentially completed. Oregon, and Washington will be in- 
creased. 


Investigation of the iron resources of Metallurgical testing of Western 
Prince of Wales Island, Alaska, will be States iron ores will be increased. 
completed. 

Fundamental research on the actual Studies on the vacuum melting of 
process of smelting titaniferous iron- steel will be increased. 
bearing material will be completed. 

Research on direct reduction of iron 
ores will be increased. 

Research on methods of recovering 
iron from nonmagnetic taconitetype 
rocks will be increased. 

(b) Manganese 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $903,000, an increase of $6,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. This increase is to cover employee health benefit 
COSTS. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used in re- 
search conducted by Bureau personnel at Bureau research centers, laboratories, 
and offices. The following research activities are included in this program: 

Research on mining, beneficiation, and leaching to develop economic meth- 
ods for utilizing large low-grade manganese resources will continue to em- 
phasize overall evaluation of treatment processes. The research in con- 
nection with these resources will include studies of bacterial leaching. 

Studies will continue of chemical methods for economically producing 
high quality battery-grade synthetic manganese dioxide. A possibly impend- 
ing shortage of good quality natural battery-grade manganese dioxide ac- 
centuates the desirability for research of this nature. 

The ability of manganese-copper alloys to suppress or absorb vibration, 
while at the same time possessing good mechanical properties, makes them 
of considerable interest for military and space age applications. Research 
will continue to increase knowledge of the properties and applications of 
these alloys. 

Collecting and compiling technologic, economic, and statistical informa- 
tion concerning manganese will be an important part of the program, to- 
sether with its interpretation and distribution to other Government agencies, 
industry, and the public. It will be used in guiding the Bureau’s research 
program. This work will be in cooperation with State agencies, and they 
will finance part of it. 

Although there are no changes in funds proposed, some parts of the research 
Will be altered as follows: 


Work to be completed or reduced Work to be started or increased 
Mining and milling methods and cost Damping alloy research will be in 
Studies will be reduced. creased. 


(c) Ferroalloy metals 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,462,000, an increase of $10,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. The increase is to cover employee health benefit 
costs, 

Plan of work.—The funds requested will be used in research conducted by 
Bureau personnel at Bureau research centers, laboratories, and offices. The 
research will be coordinated with work of other Government agencies, State 
agencies, and private industries concerned with supply of ferroalloy metals. 
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Research will be conducted on the preparation of high-purity chromium, 
cobalt, molybdenum, nickel, tungsten, and vanadium and their alloys. Stud- 
ies will be made of scientific principles and concepts that will enable making 
alloys having superior high-strength and high-temperature properties, 

Methods for precise analytical determination of minute trace impurities 
in high-purity metals and their alloys will be investigated. The effects of 
small inclusions and of trace elements in high-purity metals and alloys will 
be studied through evaluation of their chemical, physical, mechanical, 
and thermodynamic properties. Experiments will be conducted to test cor- 
rosion of metals and alloys over a wide temperature range. 

Investigations will be made on melting molybdenum, tungsten, and other 
high-temperature metals or alloys, using consumable electrode arc, plasma 
jet furnaces, electron beam, or other methods and of casting the molten 
metals or alloys into shapes. Experiments for the development of methods 
for preparing standard alloys from high-temperature alloys scrap are 
planned. 

Basie research will be conducted in mining which will include develop- 
ment of theories and techniques for measuring underground rock pressures, 
and ground subsidence to assure maximum ore recovery, and safety. 

Domestic ferroalloy mineral resources will be examined and research con- 
ducted to improve methods for economic extraction, from low-grade ores, 
waste and secondary materials, of metals needed to meet the growing re- 
quirements for them. 

Technologic, economic, and statistical information on ferroalloy minerals 
and metals will be gathered, interpreted, and disseminated. 





Although the plan of work for 1961 is substantially the plan followed in 1960, 
some parts of the research will be altered as follows: 
Work to be completed or reduced Work to be started or increased 


Electric smelting of low-grade chrom- A study of chemical equilibria of 


ite ores will be completed. 


Research on chemical beneficiation of 
offgrade chromites, and flotation studies 
on the separation and recovery of 
chromium and iron values in laterite 
and serpentine ores will be completed. 

Work on chlorination of tungsten, 
vanadium, and molybdenum ores and 
compounds will be reduced. 

A project on physical recovery of 
nickel and cobalt minerals from lead 
ores will be completed. 

A study on preparation of super- 
purity nickel will be completed. 


Work on the preparation of com- 
mercial-grade vanadium will be re- 
duced. 


STATUS OF 


molten ferroalloy slag systems will be 
started. 

Research to increase the byproduct 
recovery of molybdenum from copper 
ores will be started. 


A study of methods for recovering 
pure nickel and cobalt from crude 
ferronickel will be started. 


Research on preparing high-purity 
tungsten by reduction of tungsten 
halides, making analysis of high- 
purity tungsten and studies of cor- 
rosion of tungsten and other metals 
and alloys at high temperature will be 
increased, 

Seale of investigations of ferroalloy 
mineral resources will be increased. 


PROGRAM 


The broad purpose of the ferrous-metals program is to develop methods for 


obtaining better recoveries and more 


effective utilization of ores and metals 


from both natural and secondary resources, and to assure, as far as possible, 
adequate and dependable supplies of the ferrous metals to meet national re 
quirements. More specifically the program is designed to enlarge our knowl- 
edge of resources and to develop scientifie principles and improved methods for 
mining ores, extracting metals, refining and preparing high-purity metals, and 
for evaluating and using those metals, alone or as alloys, under rigorous and 
exacting conditions and varied environments. Increasing requirements for spe 
cial superior materials for nuclear powerplants, aircraft, missiles, and space ve- 
hicles emphasize the need for advancing the science of preparing metals and 
alloys having high strength at elevated temperatures. 
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Major accomplishments during the past year include the following: 

Development of a technique for introducing natural gas through auxiliary 
tuveres of an iron blast furnace to reduce coke requirements 30 percent. Ina 
parallel series of experiments anthracite coal was introduced in the same 
manner to substitute for 20 percent of the coke. A portable top-fired scrap 
preheater was developed and adopted by industry. Ore dressing techniques 
were devised which in some instances increased recovery in operating mills as 
much as 20 percent, 

An examination of all known manganese deposits in Arizona and New Mexico, 
and in the Philipsburg and Butte districts of Montana was completed. Technical 
and economic evaluation of processes for utilizing the large low-grade domestic 
resources, including open-hearth slags, indicated new or improved methods of 
treatment with better economics. 

Laboratory tests indicated that a ferrograde manganese product can be pro- 
duced from Arkansas manganiferous limestone by conventional beneficiation 
methods; also, the feasibility of using Colorado rhodonite as a source of manga- 
nese. Laboratory experiments demonstrated the successful extraction of man- 
ganese from low-grade manganiferous materials by the use of bacteria. Man- 
ganese oxide pellets of good quality and physical structure were made from 
Cuyuna Range manganiferous material experimentally. Further testing of 
manganese-copper alloys developed new information about their vibration- 
damping properties and demonstrated their value as structural materials. 

Research in the field of ferroalloy metals resulted in the development of a 
technique for producing tungsten shapes having a purity approaching 99.999 
percent by the reduction of gaseous tungsten fluoride by hydrogen. The high- 
purity metal has a density almost equal to the theoretical density. An electro- 
lytic process for separating tungsten of commercial purity and molybdenum of 
about 98 percent purity directly from scheelite concentrates in a single-stage 
operation was discovered. Analytical techniques having a sensitivity range as 
low as 5 to 10 parts per million were developed for analyses of high-purity 
tungsten. 

A laboratory seale electrolytic method of preparing nickel of 99.99 percent 
purity was developed and an extremely sensitive quantitative analytical method 
for determining cobalt in samples containing nickel in quantities up to 200,000 
times the cobalt content was discovered. <A fluorescent X-ray spectrographic 
probe which permitted the determination of elements contained in specimens 
as small as 0.01 inch in diameter was developed. Corrosion tests on vanadium 
metal revealed that it had better resistance than titanium to attack by some 
acids. New techniques for casting molybdenum were developed. 

Currently, an experimental blast furnace is being operated in cooperation with 
private industry to evaluate the use of self-fluxing sinter mixtures, unfired pellets 
in the burden, and humidified blast. The iron-resource part of a nationwide 
engineering economic study is continuing. Direct reduction of iron-ore studies 
are continuing and beneficiation research applicable to nonmagnetic taconite 
being expanded. Studies of factors, affecting the uniformity in steel are con 
tinuing and a vacuum melting furnace is being installed for studying methods 
to improve the properties of carbon and allow steel. Studies of methods to 
utilize more efficiently iron and steel scrap are continuing and studies are being 
made of the effect of uranium in steel. 

Major shifts in emphasis on iron and steel research in 1961: Smelting research 
on utilization of titaniferous iron ores, handicapped by gaps in basic data, will 
be recessed until the missing fundamental data are obtained. Process metallurgi 
cal testing will be expanded as necessary to keep pace with engineering economic 
studies. Studies on direct reduction of iron ore will be expanded as rapidly as 
progress on bench-scale investigations permits and beneficiation research specifi 
cally designed to devise methods for treating nonmagnetic taconite ores will be 
further emphasized. 

The Burean’s current activities and future plans under its manganese program 
include technologie and economic evaluation studies of those processes and re- 
sources having promise for relieving U.S. dependence upon foreign magnanese 
supplies; studies of the basic chemistry and metallurgy of manganese; investi- 
gations to improve mining, beneficiation, and smelting techniques; and research 
on the use of manganese in high-damping alloys. 

Current and future work in ferroalloy metals will include mining research to 
improve technology for mining large, low-grade ore bodies; developing better 
beneficiation and extractive processes for tungsten, molybdenum, chromium, 
and vanadium; preparation of high-purity metals and investigation of the prop- 
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erties of these metals and their alloys significant in high-strength, high-tempera- 
ture uses: and research on improving analytical procedures for high-purity metal 
and compounds. 

5. Nonferrous metals 


paesesl 
Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, ivailable, | 1961 | or de- 
1959 1960 | | crease (—) 

(a) Base metals ; $1, 894, 848 $1, 921, 000 $1, 934, 000 +$13, 000 
(b) Light metals 1, 342, 432 1, 361, 000 1, 370, 000 +9, 000 
c) Rare and precious metals _- 1, 997, 395 2, 025, 000 2, 038, 000 +13, 000 
Total 5, 234, 675 5, 307, 000 5, 342, 000 +-35, 000 


(a) Base metals 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,954,000, an increase of $13,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. The increase is to cover the cost of employee 
health benefit costs. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at 
Bureau laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by 
Bureau personnel. The work will be coordinated with that of other Government 
agencies and private industry concerned with the use and supply of base metals 
in defense and related fields. The following research activities are included 
in this program: 

Copper, mercury, tin, and other nonferrous mineral deposits in Alaska 
will be examined and evaluated to determine reserves and to establish 
processing procedures and technical data on methods and costs and other 
pertinent information on representative base metal mines and districts. 

Mining research will be continued on rock pressures and ground-control 
problems at deep mines; characteristics of hydraulically emplaced stope 
fill; use of preloaded concrete supports in ground control; structural analy- 
sis of open pit and underground mines; noise abatement in mining; the 
effects of reverse circulation of drill fluids and of surface active agents on 
drilling; mine drainage and water control problems; and the use of statisti- 
cal methods for determining the size and grade of mineral deposits. Work 
will be initiated on rock bolt anchorage by explosive shaping. 

Research on the hydrometallurgical extraction of antimony and copper 
will be continued with studies on the latter expanded to include the effects 
of electro-osmosis on leaching ore in place. Other copper investigations will 
include the use of fluosolids roasting in the segregation process for treating 
complex oxide and mixed oxide-sulfide ores; preparation of high-purity 
copper powders from impure source materials without the use of current 
methods of smelting and refining; and vacuum casting of copper to produce 
an air-cooled type mold. 

Research will continue on copper smelter slags to determine the relation- 
ship between chemical composition, viscosity, and temperature and to devise 
ways of recovering the valuable metallic constituents of the slags. 

Information will be obtained on processing base metal minerals through 
studies on the use of radioactive techniques in mineral dressing operations; 
flotation of slime sulfides; measurement and control of viscosity in mineral 
pulps; vapor pressures of base metal halides; electrolysis of galena concen- 
trates: extraction of copper, lead, and zine by bacterial action; chloridiza- 
tion and recovery of sulfide minerals; and reduction of sulfide minerals with 
atomic hydrogen. 

Basic studies will be continued to learn the effects of ultrasonics on the 
electrodeposition of copper and zinc; precipitation of metals from solution 
by cementation or hydrogen reduction; to evaluate the thermoelectric prop- 
erties of high purity mineral-metal combinations; and to develop more 
efficient procedures for recovering nonferrous metals from scrap and other 
secondary sources. 

Information on the technology, economics, and statistics of base metals 
will be collected, analyzed, and disseminated 
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Specifically, this work plan will require the following program changes : 


Work to be completed or reduced 


The research on the gaseous deoxida- 
tion and refining of impure blister 
copper will be completed. 

The study on the electric smelting of 
impure cement copper and copper pre- 
cipitates will be completed. 


Mining methods and costs studies at 
hase metal mines in the tristate ares 
will be reduced. 


The research on the extraction and re- 
covery Of cadmium from zine concen- 
trates will be completed. 


The study on methods of recovering 
tin and other valuable metallic con- 
stituents from the Longhorn (Texas) 
tin smelter slags and waste products 
will be completed. 


(b) Light metals 


Work to be started or increased 


Research will be started on the use 
of explosive shaping for rock-bolt 
anchorage in underground mines. 

The studies on the thermoelectric 
properties of high-purity mineral-metal 
combinations, precipitation of metals 
by cementation or hydrogen reduction 
of base metal sulfides with atomic 
hydrogen will be accelerated. 

Compilation of data on mining 
methods and costs at base metal mines 
in the Rocky Mountain area will be 
expanded. 

The research on drilling and com- 
minution of ore, noise abatement in 
mining, and on mine drainage and 
water control problems will be intensi- 
fied. 

Compilation of data for the upper 
Mississippi Valley zine-lead atlas will 
be reactivated and comprehensive 
studies on shaft sinking methods will 
be started. 


The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,370,000, an increase of $9,000 over the 


amount appropriated for 1960. 
Costs. 


Plan of work. 


The increase is to cover employee health benefit 


The funds requested under this program will be used at Bureau 


laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bureau 


personnel. 


The work will be coordinated with that of other Government agen- 


cies and private industry concerned with the use and supply of light metals in 


defense and related fields. 
this program: 


The following research activities are included in 


Studies will be continued on new and improved processes to produce high- 


purity titanium. 
and evaluated. 


Electrolytic and chemical techniques will be investigated 


Chlorination studies will be conducted on titanium minerals and the effect 
or radiation on the reactions involved will be determined. 

Improvements will be developed in the Bureau-designed melting and cast- 
ing furnace for titanium to enlarge the field of its application. 

Research will be carried out to develop methods for beneficiating sub- 
marginal aluminum and titanium ores and to recover metal and byproduct 


values. 


Information will be accumulated and evaluated on processes for the pro- 
duction of alumina from nonbauxitie raw materials and for the recovery of 


magnesium from domestic ores. 


Such information will be used as a guide 


for laboratory research and publication as comprehensive bulletins. 

Data will be obtained through mining research on structural design factors 
affecting the extraction of ore occurring in incompetent rock. 

Magnesium alloys will be prepared and physical properties such as vibra- 


tion damping capacity, hardness, 
evaluated. 


and strength of these alloys will be 


Information will be compiled, evaluated, and disseminated on the tech- 
nology, economics, and statistics of the light metals. 

Process development will be expedited by work on basic research projects 
such as the development of information on the thermodynamic properties 
of titanium, aluminum, magnesium, and their compounds. 

Information on mining methods and costs for the light metals will be 


developed. 








Work to be completed or reduced 


Examination studies will be com- 
nleted on titanium resources in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, and other Southeastern 
States. 


Reports will be completed on exami- 
nation of titanium resources in placer 
deposits in Washington, Montana, and 
Oregon and on the examination of San 
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Specifically, the work plan will require the following program changes: 


Work to be started or increased 


Laboratory research will be initiated 
to develop a new technique for deter- 
mining the vapor pressure of titanium 
to explain phenomena observed in the 
controlled atmosphere are melting of 
the metal. 

Laboratory work will be started to 
supplement the study on evaluation of 
for recovery of magnesium 
from domestic ores. 


processes 


Gabriel, Calif., titaniferous magnetite 
deposits. 

The Bureau's research on the electro- 
metallurgy of titanium is rapidly ad- 
vancing to a stage where further prog- 

will require basic knowledge of 
fused-salt electrolysis. The Bureau will 
expand its research program to include 
(a) studies on fused-salt reaction rates, 
(b) determination of the variables af- 
fecting the growth of titanium-metal 
crystals in fused salts, and (c) theo- 
retical studies, supplemented with lab- 
oratory experiments, on a new electro- 
lytic technique utilizing a liquid-metal 
alloy whereby titanium metal can be 
electrowon directly from rutile or other 
raw material. 


ress 


(c) Rare and precious metals 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $2,038,000, an increase of $13,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. The increase is to cover employee health benefit 
costs, 

Pian of work.—The funds requested under this program will be used at Bu- 
reau laboratories and experiment stations for research to be conducted by Bu- 
reau personnel. The work will be coordinated with that of other Government 
agencies (especially the Atomic Energy Commission) and private industry con- 
cerned with the use and supply of the same metals. 

Fundamental and applied research will be conducted on the rare and precious 
metals. Many of the metals, once considered only as chemical curiosities, are 
now in ample supply and have commercial applications that require substantial 
annual tonnages of the metals. The greater part of this increase in use has 
occurred in the past 15 years and has been spurred by the demand in industrial 
and defense applications for high-temperature, corrosion-resistant special-prop- 
erty metals. The Bureau of Mines bases its program not only on the current 
use trends, but also on anticipated future uses to keep technology, where needed, 
ahead of the possible commercial applications. The plan of work for fiscal year 
1961 is, in general, similar to that followed in fiscal year 1960 and includes the 
following : 

Resources of beryllium, yttrium, tellurium, cesium, rhenium, columbium, 
tantalum, and rubidium will be sought and studied, and research will be 
conducted on metallurgical processes to recover the metals from their ores 
and concentrates. 

Fabrication studies on zirconium and other rare metals by explosive form- 
ing will be conducted. 

Physical metallurgy studies will include preparation of new alloys con- 
sisting of two or more metals and alloys in which rare metals are combined 
with magnesium or other structural metals. Studies will be made of their 
physical and chemical properties. 

Conduct studies on the physical and chemical properties of high-purity 
rare-earth metals as produced by new techniques of fused salt electrolysis. 

Develop commercial methods to extract beryllium from various grades of 
beryllium concentrates and also purify the metal. 
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Determine by pilot mill research the feasibility of recovering beryllium 
from the pegmatitic ores of the Kings Mountain area in North Carolina. 

Develop continuous ion-exchange and solvent-extraction processes for re- 
covery of rare metals. 

Continue reduction and refining investgations on metallothermic, fused- 
salt electrolysis, and electron-beam, zone, and high-temperature are melting 
techniques to produce high-purity metals. 

Continue the studies on the usefulness of radioisotopes and radiochemical 
techniques in measuring reaction rates and efficiencies of metallurgical proc- 
esses, tracing the flow of byproduct volatiles, determining small quantities of 
impurities in metals, and indicating the distribution of metals in alloys. 

Conduct studies on the control and removal of radioactive contamination 
from the waste products of operating uranium mills. 

Continue studies on spectrometric, spectrographic, and X-ray analytical 
methods to devise new and to improve old techniques of detecting trace im- 
purities in metals and their compounds. 

Conduct ground-control studies in the Ambrosia Lake Uranium District 
by in situ instrumentation and laboratory studies of rock samples. 

Conduct operations research on operating systems and sampling opera- 
tions through industrial engineering and statistical analyses. 

Inform the public of the results of Bureau research by publication of 
bulletins, reports of investigations, and information circulars. 

Furnish technologic, engineering, statistical, and economic data on the 
rare and precious metals to Government and the public. 

There are no changes in research funds proposed; however, some parts of the 
program will be altered as follows: 


Work to be completed or reduced 


Studies of separation and reduction 
of rare-earth elements from euxenite 
will be completed. 

Hlectrolytie equipment purchases for 
studies on rare-earth metals and metal- 
lurgical research on rare and precious 
metals ores will be completed. 

The scope of resource investigation 
on pegmatite deposits in the Rocky 
Mountain area will be reduced. 


A study to perfect a field-test identi- 
fication method for columbium and tan- 
talum will be completed. 

A study on alloying rare-earth ele- 
ments and certain other rare metals 
with steel will be completed. 


STATUS OF 


Work to be started or increased 


A study of zirconium purification by 
zone refining will be initiated. 


Field investigations of beryllium de- 
posits in California and Nevada will be 
started. 


A study on the statistical analyses of 
uranium sampling to obtain optimum 
procedures for determining grades of 
deposits will be initiated. 

Beneficiation studies on yttrium min- 
erals from northeast sources will be 
started. 

Field investigations for beryl, cesium, 
and rubidium will be expanded and a 
resource study for yttrium will be 
started. 


PROGRAM 


The nonferrous metals program is designed to provide technologic and economic 
data pertaining to the base metals, light metals, rare metals, and precious metals, 
and the minerals and ores from which they are derived. 

Important accomplishments of the past year include the following : 

Field investigations and appraisal of nonferrous metal resources in the 
United States disclosed that significant occurrences of beryllium may be 


found in nonpegmatitic deposits. 
to warrant further exploration. 


Two relatively large deposits were found 


Results obtained in Bureau research at the White Pine copper mine in 
Michigan contributed to the development of a method for mining the upper 
shale ore body, containing an estimated 1.8 billion pounds of copper, which 
was previously considered uneconomical to mine. 

In metallurgical research, an improved method for treating complex oxide 


and mixed oxide-sulfide ores of copper was developed to a point where evalu- 
ation on a semicommercial scale could begin. Under secondary nonferrous 
metals research, a gas-fired retort for refining metals by vacuum distillation 
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was designed and evaluated; and eight new rapid methods were worked out 
for analyzing secondary source materials. 

A flotation process for recovering beryl from spodumene-bearing pegmatites 
in North Carolina was found to be sufficiently promising to consider pilot- 
plant testing of the process. A satisfactory large-scale test was completed 
on Idaho euxenite concentrates to extract and purify compounds of colum- 
bium, tantalum, rare-earth metals, and thorium. Research on leaching and 
leach-attritioning procedures for submarginal uranium ores indicated signifi- 
cant economic possibilities for beneticiating low-grade and complex uranium 
ores. Improvements were made in a halogenation process being developed 
to extract beryllium from low-grade concentrates. 

Alumina extractions in the range of SO to SS percent were obtained from 
low-grade ferruginous bauxites from Oregon, Arkansas, and Hawaii by a 
double leach method. A bulletin, “Operation of Experimental Plant for 
Producing Alumina From Anorthosite,’ was published describing the Bu- 
reau’s operation of the Laramie, Wyo., demonstration plant. An aluminum- 
silicon alloy, produced from domestic clay, was used as the reductant for the 
successful experimental production of ferroalloys of tungsten, columbium, 
and molybdenum. 

Ductile tantalum metal was prepared, and soft cold-rollable columbium 
was produced by melting columbium in combination with yttrium and other 
rare-earth metals. Pure ductile yttrium was obtained by metallothermic 
reduction and a ductile lanthanum-beryllium alloy was also produced. 

A 10,000-ampere titanium electrorefining cell, under a contract with Gen- 
eral Services Administration, was operated successfully in two 10-day con- 
tinuous campaigns to test new designs and operating techniques for the 
electrorefining process developed by the Bureau. In these campaigns, high- 
purity titanium metal was produced and the technical feasibility of improved 
design and technique was demonstrated. Fused salt systems for electro- 
winning hafnium were developed and high-purity beryllium flakes were 
produced by application of fused salt electrorefining techniques, 

A hafnium-nickel alloy diagram was satisfactorily worked out and the 
Bureau prepared experimental magnesium alloys with high-damping capacity 
and developed basic information needed for designing components in air- 
craft, missiles, and guidance systems. 

Analytical methods research resulted in the development of field tests for 
detecting minute quantities of beryllium in mineral deposits. <A reliable 
field method for detecting the presence of columbium minerals was also 
developed. <A highly accurate analytical procedure for determining less than 
one part per million of rhenium in miscellaneous materials was developed. 

Currently copper, mercury, tin and associated nonferrous metal deposits, and 
other base metal deposits in Alaska are being examined and appraised; the 
extent and mineral content of domestic titanium deposits are being determined; 
and the extensive search for domestic beryllium, columbium, tantalum, german- 
ium, tellurium, rhenium, cesium, and rubidium is continuing. 

Mining research at base metal mines includes studies of rock pressures and 
ground control problems of deep mines; structural analysis of open-pit and 
underground mines ; and measurement, control, and reduction of noises in mining 
operations. In other related research, studies are being made on the effects of 
reverse circulation of drill fluids and of surface-active agents on drilling and the 
use of statistical methods for evaluating mineral deposits. 

Research is continuing on the extraction of copper, lead, zine, antimony, cad- 
mium, mercury, and tin from primary and secondary materials by hydrometal- 
lurgical and pyrometallurgical methods. The use of ultrasonics in electrolytic 
precipitation of copper and zine and the precipitation of metals from solutions 
by cementation or hydrogen reduction are being investigated. The effect of 
radiation on the chlorination of titanium minerals is being studied and research 
is continuing on the electrolytic production of high-purity titanium and on the 
improvement of the Bureau-designed furnace for melting and casting titanium. 

Studies are being made on the thermoelectric properties of mineral-metal com- 
binations and on methods of vacuum casting copper to produce an air-cooled 
type mold. An experimental unit is being operated to test a recently developed 
method for recovering beryl from pegmatites. Extraction methods are being 
investigated on a semipilot scale to supply high-purity rare-earth concentrates 
for research on reduction techniques. Reduction and refiining of hafnium, beryl- 
lium, uranium, and the rare-earth metals by electrolysis are being investigated. 
Experimental work on explosive forming of zirconium is underway and current 
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studies on purification of zirconium, involving zone refining and _ solid-state 
electrolysis, is progressing. The development of the electron-beam furnace for 
purification of various metals is continuing. Irradiation effects upon various 
metals are being studied, including irradiation-induced selective complexing, 
decomposition of double salts, elimination of impurities, and promotion of leach- 
ing. Information on the technology, economics, and statistics of nonferrous 
metals is being collected, analyzed, and disseminated. 

These studies will continue in 1961 with those changes described under “Plan 
of Work.” Base metal research will be intensified on drilling and comminution 
of ore, noise abatement in mining, precipitation of metals by cementation or 
hydrogen reduction, and studies will be started on rock bolt anchorage by ex- 
plosive shaping. Research will be initiated on the development of a technique 
for determining the vapor pressure of titanium. The Bureau’s titanium research 
program will be expanded to include studies on fused salt reaction rates, investi- 
gation of variables affecting titanium metal crystal growth, and studies of a new 
technique for electrowinning titanium metal. Studies will be initiated on 
yttrium mineral deposits in the Northeastern States and on beryllium deposits 
in California and Nevada. Statistical analyses for determining grades of min- 
eral deposits and a study of zirconium purification by zone refining will be 
inaugurated. 

IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. What new results can you report on iron and steel 
esearch for which $1,334,000 is being spent each year 4 

Mr. Ankeny. The accomplishments of the iron and steel program 
included these: 

The Bureau demonstrated to the satisfaction of one major iron and 
steel producer that natural gas can be used advantageously as a sub- 
stitute for part of the coke normally used in the operation of a blast 
furnace, 

All the known occurrences of iron ore in Colorado were examined 
and evaluated by districts and described in a report that is to be pub- 
lished in the very near future. 

The thin-bedded iron-bearing Clinton formations of Georgia, northi- 
ern Alabama, and southern Tennessee were studied and evaluated 
to assist guiding the Bureau’s iron-ore research program. The results 
. this study were made available to the public in a Department of 

® Interior open-file report. 

"Pelee tests indicated that uranium may be used as an alloy- 
ing constituent in ultra-high-strength steel. 

The Bureau developed a process for producing low-nickel stainless 
steel, using the offgrade chromite ores from the Pacific Northwest, 
and a report. describing this process will be published in 1960. 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 63 to 70, covering research on “Non- 
metallic minerals,” for which $2,143,000 is budgeted, an increase of 
$14,000 for health benefit costs. 

(The pages follow :) 

6. Nonmetallic minerals 





Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+ 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 | decrease (—) 
ecient = Sl aaa 
fa) Construetion and chemical materials... $942, 631 $966, 000 | $972, 000 + $6, 000 
b) Ceramie and fertilizer materials 1, 134, 884 1, 163, 000 | 1, 171, 000 + 8, 000 


Total 2, 077, 515 2 129, 000 2, 143, 000 +14, 000 
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(a) Construction and chemical materials 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $972,000, an increase of $6,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. The increase is to cover employee health bene- 
fit costs. 

Plan of work.—The chemical and construction materials program of the 
Bureau of Mines includes technologic and economic research and investigations 
of fluorspar, sulfur, lithium, boron, barite, lime, calcium, sodium, bromine, iodine, 
salt, water strontium asbestos cement, gypsum, vermiculite, sand and gravel, 
blast furnace slag, crushed and dimension stone, pumice, diatomite, perlite, and 
minor nonmetallic minerals. An outstanding feature of this group of mineral 
commodities is the diversity of their technical and economic characteristics and 
problems. Some are being produced in such volume that long-term reserve posi- 
tions must be improved. There is an increasing need for the development of 
methods for utilization of low-grade ores and substitutes. Competition with 
low-cost imports requires improvement of production costs and efficiency in 
Several instances. Dependence on foreign sources for vital supplies is a major 
feature of several commodity situations. Difficulties have been encountered 
in maintaining adequate mobilization bases. Pollution and other public nuisance 
problems have become more prevalent with increasing urbanization. Product 
specifications are becoming more stringent. Lack of fundamental data on the 
properties of some of these materials and their derivatives is an impediment to 
further technical and commercial growth. Development of methods for volume 
production of high-purity products is a prerequisite to evaluation of their 
utility in nuclear and rocket technology. Within the limits of facilities and funds 
available Bureau of Mines research and factfinding programs contribute to the 
solution of problems of supply, reserves, specifications, markets, mining, bene- 
ficiation, processing, and uses. Conferences and exchanges of news with technical 
scientific, and management personnel in other Government agencies, private 
industry, and universities engaged in related studies will minimize duplication 
of effort and direct the Bureau's activities to those fields in which it has special 
competence. In some instances research will be conducted in cooperation with 
private organizations or other Government agencies. 

The plan of work for 1961 includes the following: 

The serious difficulties that major segments of the domestic fluorspar 
industry have encountered involve questions of production efficiency, com- 
petition with foreign sources, stockpiling, reserves, quality, and specifica- 
tions, As contributions to the solution of these problems the Bureau will 
continue to disseminate basic commodity information, examine deposits, 
and conduct research on fluorspar production methods and methods of 
recovering fluorine from low-grade or complex ores. 

The present dependence of the United States on foreign sources of asbestos 
ean be reduced through exploration of latent domestic resources and re- 
search on new asbestiform materials. The Bureau is studying the prospects 
of production from domestic deposits and will continue to conduct research 
on fundamental properties and on methods of producing synthetic asbesti- 
form fibers. 

3oron compounds long have served major markets but elemental boron 
has little utility. As important uses for similarly neglected materials 
have been developed after Bureau research found methods of producing 
them in pure form, the Bureau will conduct research on methods for the 
production of high-purity boron and on determination of its fundamental 
properties. 

Sulfur can be obtained from a variety of mineral and industrial sources, 
Many of these are waste products or otherwise currently submarginal. 
Research on methods of utilizing such sources often has conservation and 
nuisance elimination advantages. It also facilitates the efficient commer- 
cial development of necessary new supplies of this essential chemical raw 
material, particularly in time of emergency. The Bureau will accumulate 
data on sulfur resources and markets in the United States and will conduct 
research on methods of recovering sulfur from waste products and other 
undeveloped sources. 

lithium in recent years has found important nuclear and industrial ap- 
plications. It is obtained from minerals that occur in complex ores, the 
processing of which involves technical difficulties, byproduct problems, and 
wastage. The Bureau will continue to contribute to the improvement of 
lithium mineral production through its research on recovery methods. 
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In addition to the above projects the Bureau will study a number of other 
commodity problems and accumulate data on the basic physics of mineral 
mining. The Bureau will study current mining and processing practices 
of producers of mineral aggregates. A study will be made of silica supplies 
in the Pacific Northwest. Research will be conducted on the water quality 
requirements of metallurgical processes. Fundamental data will be ac- 
cumulated on the thermodynamic properties of minerals and compounds. 
Research will continue on blasting theory and practice and on the relation- 
ship of the physical properties of rock to mining methods and safety. As 
the Bureau serves as the primary factfinding agency in the field of min- 
erals, it will continue to collect and disseminate basic production and dis- 
tribution data on all the chemical and construction materials, and provide 
a wide variety of technical and other commodity information and advice 
to industry, other Government agencies, and the public. 

The more important modifications in 1961 are as follows: 


Work to be completed or reduced Work to be started or increased 

A study of mining methods and costs A study of supply and adequacy of 
for fill materials in Utah will be com- water for mineral processing plants in 
pleted. Arizona will be initiated. 

Final report on drilling of California The sulfur survey will be accelerated 
asbestos deposits will be completed. to include a market study in the South- 


eastern States. 

b) Ceramic and fertilizer materials 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,171,000, an increase of $8,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. The increase is to cover employee health bene- 
fit Costs. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested will be used at Bureau offices and research 
establishments for basic and applied research and engineering and economic 
investigations on clays, feldspar, kyanite, mica, graphite, tale, corundum, in- 
dustrial diamond, phosphate rock, potash, and related mineral commodities to 
be conducted by Bureau personnel. Bureau work of these commodities is 
designed to develop and maintain supplies adequate to meet the needs of an 
expanding economy and the increasingly difficult requirements of a rapidly 
advancing technology. This is accomplished by resource studies, metallurgical 
research to make available presently unusable materials, mining research to 
increase recovery and efficiency and reduce personal hazard, research to develop 
improved ceramic materials for severe or unusual service, and research on 
synthesis of mineral materials in short supply. Resource investigations in the 
Northwest and Southeast will be conducted in cooperation with State agencies. 
All of the work will be coordinated with private industry, other Government 
agencies, and universities engaged in related studies to minimize duplication 
of effort and direct the Bureau’s activities to those fields in which it has special 
competence. 

The following activities are included in the plan of work: 

An important part of the current program is basic research to accumu- 
late fundamental data on the properties of ceramic raw materials and the 
principles and relationships involved in ceramic processes. These data will 
enable faster, more orderly search for and development of new ceramic raw 
materials for the production of the super refractories and cermets required 
to withstand increasingly higher temperatures and other adverse environ- 
mental factors inherent in missile, jet engine, nuclear energy, and space 
applications. 

The search for and appraisal of deposits of ceramic materials, including 
kyanite and related minerals, refractory clays, and clays and shales for ex- 
panded lightweight aggregate in areas where a potential need is known or 
has been shown by special economic investigations, will be carried forward. 

Research to develop low cost synthetic materials for special refractory 
and abrasive applications will be continued. 

Research will be continued to develop new and improved methods for 
mining and beneficiating fertilizer raw materials to make available large 
quantities of low-grade ore now uneconomic. 

Further studies will be made to develop beneficiation processes to improve 
the quality and range of utility of clays from selected deposits in the Pacific 
Northwest, the Middlewest, and the Southeastern States. 
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Research will be continued on the synthesis of mica or development of 
other inorganic materials suitable for applications which now require stra- 


tegic natural mica, for which the United States is largely dependent on 


imports. 


Data on production and use of ceramic and fertilizer raw materials will 
be collected, interpreted, and disseminated for use by industry and Govern- 
ment in planning their research and development activities. 

The more important modifications in 1961 are as follows: 


Work to be completed or reduced 


Research on the application of statis- 
tical mathematics to the design and 
analysis of metallurgical experiments 
will be completed. 

The refractory materials supply- 
demand study of the Rocky Mountain 
States will be completed. 


The lightweight aggregate raw mate- 
rial resource investigation in the South- 
east will be completed. 


Work to be started or increased 


A study to develop new improved 
ceramic forming techniques will be ini- 
tiated. 


In mining research, increased em- 
phasis will be given to fundamental 
studies of rock mechanics and frag- 
mentation. 

The ceramic raw materials resource 
investigation in the Rocky Mountain 
States will be increased in scope. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The nonmetallic minerals program is designed to provide both Government 
and industry with the technical and economic information necessary to main- 
tain adequate supplies of these materials and to develop technologie improve- 
ments leading to their more efficient extraction, utilization, and conservation. 

Significant accomplishments in this research program during the past year 
were: 

An improved wet process for extreme fine grinding of clay was developed. Use 
of the method to reduce the particle size of some Georgia clays, formerly suit- 
able only for paper filler, improves their quality to the extent that they may be 
used for paper coating. Commercial application of the process could alleviate 
a potential shortage of high quality paper coating clay. 

A process was developed for production of the ultrahard zirconium diboride 
directly from the zircon mineral rather than from the expensive zirconium oxide 
previously used. 

Using new high temperature techniques, progress was made toward the accu- 
mulation of fundamental data on the previously undetermined properties of 
refractory oxides. 

A number of water-swelling synthetic minerals were produced and distributed 
to industrial and Government laboratories for evaluation and product develop- 
ment. These new and inexpensive compounds may replace natural clays for oil 
decolorizing, petroleum cracking, and dielectric film. Preliminary experiments 
with water-swelling synthetic mica indicated that it will rapidly absorb or re- 
move strontium from solution, thus providing an avenue of attack on radio- 
active waste disposal problems. 

A new borehole gage was developed for the measurement of stress in mine 
pillars and walls and a technique was developed for the study of the plastic 
behavior of salt and other soft rocks. 

New visual evidence of the fiber form of the various types of asbestos was 
developed. This is an important step toward better understanding of the phys- 
ical properties of asbestos and improved guidance of synthesis research. 

Progress was made on the development of methods for producing high purity 
boron and an improved reactor was designed and built for use in research on 
sulfur recovery. In the Pacific Northwest deposits of quartz were found that 
may prove to be suitable sources for the silica needs of that area. 

Water supplies in the Salt Lake area were studied and a research procedure 
was designed for determining the effect of water impurities on mineral flotation 
processes. 

Portable pilot plant tests of spodumene mill tailings in North Carolina en- 
couraged the belief that methods can be developed for the recovery of additional 
commercial grade lithium concentrates and coproduct beryllium concentrates. 

Currently: Studies are continuing to locate and appraise domestic deposits 
of kyanite, fire clays, and raw material, for thermally expanded lightweight 
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aggregate. Asbestos, fluorspar, barite, silica, and heavy aggregates resources 
are being examined and production methods and costs are being studied. Re- 
search to develop improved methods for mining and beneficiating western phos- 
phate rock are being carried forward. Research is underway on improvement 
of methods of mining boron mineral deposits, on blasting in quarries, on the 
recovery of fluorine minerals or compounds from low-grade ores, on the recovery 
of lithium minerals from pegmatites, and on the water requirements of metal- 
lurgical processes. 

Fundamental research on the basic physics of mineral mining and on the 
properties of nonmetallic materials is in progress. Research is continuing on 
peneficiation processes to improve the quality and thus make usable material 
from presently uneconomic deposits of nonmetallic minerals. Research is con- 
tinuing on methods of preparing high purity boron, on asbestos synthesis, on 
sulfur recovery methods, and on the development of methods for synthesizing 
mica or other inorganic material substitutable for strategic mica. Special 
studies of present and prospective supplies and requirements for sulfur and 
other nonmetallic raw materials in certain areas are being made. Basic com- 
modity data are being compiled and disseminated and mineral identification 
and information services are being maintained. 

These studies will be continued in fiscal year 1961 with modifications as 
shown under plan of work. Emphasis will be shifted from one phase of the 
program to another as needed to maintain maximum progress. 


FLUORSPAR RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. What current research are you doing on fluorspar é 
Mr. Ankeny. A research project is being conducted at Tucson, 
Ariz., to determine efficient methods for the separation of fluorspar 
and barite. 
WATER FOR MINERAL PROCESSING PLANTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the study planned on the supply 
and adequacy of water for mineral processing plants in Arizona. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, this has to do with the character of 
water available for certain metallurgical processes, including to what 
extent the water must be treated to permit the chemical processes that 
are required within the plants. We have completed similar research 
in Utah and in other places where water supply is an industrial water 
problem. 

RESEARCH ON SULFUR 


Mr. Kirwan. Describe the scope and purpose of the sulfur survey, 
and tell us about any new results on the fertilizer research. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, over the last 2 or 3 years we have been 
conducting a resource study on the availability of sulfur to meet antic- 
ipated industry requirements under a variety of economic and emer- 
gency conditions. This is a resource-availability analysis. I think 
that is what you are referring to. 


CERAMIC AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


_Mr. Ankeny. In answer to the question on the ceramic and ferti- 
lizer materials, major emphasis in fiscal year 1961 program will con- 
tinue to be on basic research on ceramic raw materials. This will in- 
clude work leading to the development of superrefractories suitable 
for nonreactive crucibles, jet engine nozzles, and other high-tempera- 
ture applications; borides and carbides for special refractory and 
abrasive applications; and synthetic mica suitable for uses which now 
require strategic natural mica. 
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ForeEIGN Mineran Acrivirigs 





Mr. Kirwan. $343,000 is requested for “Foreign mineral activities,” 
an increase of $2,000 for health benefit costs. ; 

Insert pages 71 to 73. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


?. Foreiqn mineral activities 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 or 
| 1959 1960 decrease (—) 
Foreign mineral activities | $307, 180 $341, 000 $343, 000 + $2, 000 


Foreign mineral activities 

The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $343,000, an increase of $2,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. The increase is to cover employee health benefit 
costs. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested will be used to support the continuous 
factfinding program conducted by the Bureau in Washington, D.C. This in- 
cludes maintenance of statistical and technical staffs specializing on foreign 
mineral data. The statistical unit compiles mineral statistics from all parts 
of the world for use in Bureau publications and by agencies engaged in current 
Government operations in the mineral field. The technical staff advises on 
statistical problems, provides estimates where official statistics are not available, 
and evaluates mineral developments abroad for the benefit of Government and in- 
dustry groups concerned with foreign minerals. The activity covers both free 
and Communist worlds. 

No significant changes are contemplated for the fiscal year 1961. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is to provide industry and Government with eur- 
rent information on mineral developments in foreign lands. This is accom- 
plished by assembling, analyzing, and interpreting statistical, economic, and tech- 
ical data required for evaluating international trade in minerals and the min- 
eral economies of foreign areas. The results are distributed to users through 
Bureau publications and in special reports for internal Government use. Gov- 
ernment and business needs for these services in program planning and admin- 
istration arise from the international nature of the Nation’s mineral economy, 
the influences of foreign mineral developments on domestic mineral markets, 
the importance of foreign mineral producing and consuming centers as markets 
for mining supplies and equipment manufactured in the United States, and the 
growing volume of U.S. private investment in foreign mining enterprises. 

Expanding population and rising standards of living have increased greatly 
the demand for raw materials, which in turn has created problems in mineral 
supply at home and abroad. Sound understanding of these problems and the 
development of Government programs to meet them have emphasized the need 
for reliable data on foreign minerals. The Bureau has responded to this situ- 
ation within the limits of its budget, and today industry and Government have 
more reliable information on world minerals than at any previous time of peace. 
Such information includes data on resources and reserves, production, consump- 
tion, international trade, mining laws, investment climates, and technologic 
advances. 

Startling expansion of industrial production in the Communist countries has 
been based on widespread mineral resource development. To better under- 
stand this phenomenon and to evaluate the ultimate potentials of these areas, 
Bureau foreign mineral specialists have devoted considerable effort to fact- 
finding and analysis of the mineral economies of the Sino-Soviet bloc nations. 
The absence of statistical data from these areas has complicated the studies. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that Bureau specialists now have a good under- 
standing of the mineral resource base whihe will provide the foundation for 
Communist expansion, the policies that govern resource development in these 
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areas, and the degree of success the Communists may attain in reaching their 
announced objectives. 

Significant features of past year’s operation include the following : 

The Division of Foreign Activities again met the accelerated publication 
schedule for Minerals Yearbook and contributed approximately 10 percent 
of the cortents of volumes I and IT. 

Sixteen special reports on minerals in the Communist countries were pre- 
pared and published in Bureau periodicals and trade papers. 

Over 6,000 specific requests for data on foreign minerals were serviced, 
and 55,000 mineral information documents received under exchange arange- 
ments and from other sources were cataloged and distributed to end users. 

World production data compiled for 63 mineral commodities were sum- 
marized and evaluated for the first time in a Bureau publication. Large 
public demand for this report reflects widespread interest and need for 
factual information on foreign minerals. 

Stabilized budgetary resources and the continuing and repetitive nature of 
the services performed under this heading necessarily limit current activities to 
the pattern evolved from past experience as outlined above. For the same 
reason future plans can reflect only a maintenance of the status quo. The 
Bureau of Mines consistently has called attention to the fact that there are many 
gaps in our knowledge of foreign minerals. Without full coverage of the foreign 
field judgments that enter into day-to-day business transactions and vital policy 
decisions in Government and industry must rely to a dangerous extent on guess- 
work. This deficiency is reflected in a resolution adopted at the Western 
Governors Conference held on September 26, 1959. At the meeting the Gov- 
ernors called upon the Federal Government to initiate a joint and cooperative 
examination of the mineral resources of the free world in order to facilitate 
adoption of policies for their economic production, distribution, and marketing. 


FUNDS FROM INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. In addition to this direct appropriation, $395,950 is 
available from the International Cooperation Administration. What 
work is performed with these funds / 

Mr. Ankeny. I think Mr. Zinner had better describe this work. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, this is cooperative work with ICA 
under which we administer training programs and other technical 
assistance activities that are specified management. The funds also 
cover costs of training foreign nationals at Bureau facilities. This 
involves people from a variety of countries, 32 from 12 countries were 
trained during the past year. 


SHIFTING OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FUNDS TO OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Krrwan. During the current year, $524,000 of the funds re- 
quested here last year for supplies and equipment has been shifted to 
other objects, including $277,000 to personal services and $79,000 to 
travel and communication services. Why were these shifts mento 

Mr. Ankeny. I shall ask Mr. Thomson to discuss that. 

Mr. Erwoop Tromson. The amounts comprising our object break- 
down represents a consolidation of data received from many field 
installations. These field estimates are determined by the antic ipated 
requirements of operating and scientific personnel engaged in the 
Bureau’s research programs. The amounts indicated in one annual 
submission may vary upward or downward from the amount indi- 
cated in the previous submission. Bureau. programs are geared to 
present and future needs of industry and defense. Progress in re- 
search, increased or decreased emphasis on certain phases of the work, 
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and reevaluation of specific avenues of attack on problems are the 
principal factors atfecting the Bureau’s approach to its basic mission, 

The constant redirection of effort required of present-day research 
cannot help but affect financial estimates submitted from year to year, 

Mr. Kirwan. We will take up the request for health and safety 
later on. I shall recognize Mr. Denton at this time for questions 
on conservation and deve ‘lopment. 

Mr. Denton. I have just a few questions. You talked about title I 
and title II mines. What is the ditference between those ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. Title I mines are mines which employ 14 or fewer 
men underground; and title IT mines are mines which employ 15 or 
more. This subdivision has to be made because the Federal Coal 
Mine Saftey Act makes this distinction. The principal difference is 
that we have mandatory authority in title II mines to enforce cer- 
tain regulations which were laid down by Congress, but we do not 
have such authority in title I mines. 

Mr. Denton. I am afraid I got on the wrong subject. I did not 
mean to do that. 


UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION OF COAT. 


You spoke about a new method of mining coal by water. Before 
you did that, you said that the gaseous mining of coal was abandoned. 
Is that where they used to try to burn the coal underground and get 
the was out that way ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. The work, which was conducted at Gorgas, 
Ala., has been recessed. 

Mr. Denton. Carl Elliott, of Alabama, was very much interested 
in that. There were small veins that it was not practical to mine, but 
they hoped to burn them and get the gas out that way. Was that 
successful ? 

Phi ANKENY. It was successful in a sense, but it is uneconomic in 

» far as producing gas in competition with other fuels. I do not 
mean to say that we have given up this idea forever, but if there is 
any further research in this type of work it should be in the more 
reactive lignites rather than in bituminous coal. 


MINING OF COAL BY WATER 


Mr. Denton. Then you spoke about mining coal by water. Just 
what is that process / 

Mr. Ankeny. That consists of playing a high-pressure water jet 
on the solid coal underground and cutting that coal out with the high- 
pressure water jet. 

Mr. Denton. Do I understand you still go down through shafts or 
slope mines, whichever they are, and you have your avenues down 
there. Then you cut this out of the rooms with water ? 

Mr. Ankeny. We cut this out of the rooms with water just the same 
as we would do it with a mining machine today. <A further develop- 
ment of this idea contemplates the possibility not only of cutting coal 
with water, but transporting it by water from the face areas to the 
outside of the mine. 

Mr. Denvron. Will you not have an awful job pumping that water 
out ! 
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Mr. Ankeny. That will be a job, of course, but it is a substantial 
job hauling coal out, too, with all the mechanical devices that are 
involved, 

Mr. Denron. Where are you doing this experimental work ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Weare doing it in a mine on property of the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal Co., in Indiana County, Pa. The site was selected 
because of its convenience to the headquarters at Pittsburgh. We 
found an ideal location there, a mine which, while it had been essen- 
tially worked out and abandoned, had a small acreage of coal re- 
maining near the entrance. Through a cooperative agreement the 
company has turned this over to us to permit us to go forward with 
this experiment. 

Mr. Denon. Is it a slope mine? 

Mr. ANKENY. It is a drift mine which goes right into the hill. 

[ want to say there is tremendous interest in this development on the 
part of the coal industry, because they see in it a possibility of sub- 
stantially reducing the costs of mining under certain geological con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Denron. That is, your water goes in the room and cuts the 
coal, and then it just flows right out or washes out ? 

Mr. ANKkeny. Right now it cuts the coal, and the coal then is lying 
ina heap at the face just the same as if it were mined by conventional 
methods. We load it up by hand and take it out of the mine. But 
an extension of this hydraulic idea conte mplates getting the coal into 
a hydraulic transportation system at the face and bringing it right out 
of the mine. 

NEW USES FOR COAL 


Mr. Denron. Has there been any new use devised for coal ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Of course, we have to recognize that the primary use 
for large tonnages of coal will likely be as fuel in some form or other. 
When you start talking about byprodue ts from coal, if that is what 
you mean by new uses, as we can analyze these tars and find various 
methods of reforming the oils which come from these tars, there is a 
possibility of the deve lopment of new uses. 

Mr. Den'ron. That is very small, evidently. 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes. People who are looking toward the building 
up of large tonnages must think of this problem in terms of the use of 
coal to produce energy. 

Mr. Denron. I heard a mineworker speaker on Labor Day say that 
they would be running the trains again with coal, and I wondered if 
there was some new development of that kind that he had in mind. 

Mr. Ankeny. Some effort is being made to develop what they calla 

al fired diesel engine. It is my information that the first diesel 
the Germans ever built was a coal-fired engine, but it was not very 
practical, and even today it is not practic: al. There may be in the 
future some possibility of developing a diesel engine which could be 
fired with coal. 

Also, I mentioned a while ago that we have taken over the develop- 
ment of the coal-fired gas turbine for stationary power use. ‘The 
Locomotive Development Committee of Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., as I stated, has spent millions of dollars to try to adapt a coal- 
fired gas turbine to railroad use. The information we have is that 
they have completed their research work on this. The railroads have 
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a tremendous investment in dieselized equipment, and even thou gh 
this machine might be made efficient, it would take a long time for the 
transition between dieselized railroad equipment and the use of the 
coal-fired turbine because of the tremendous investment in diesels. 

Mr. Denton. One last question. Your work with petroleum is 

simply research about the use of it, and you do not conflict in any 
way with the other people who deal with petroleum in the Interior 
Department, do you ? 

Mr. ANKENY. You are correct in that statement. We have nothing 
whatever to do with the regulations pertaining to petroleum produc- . 
tion. We are concerned only with research in aby sip of petro- 
leum, research in utilization, and in providing the facts and figures 
from which others obtain their information to make their decisions. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Ankeny, I enjoyed your statement very much. 
As the chairman has said, it was very good. I do not want to go too 
long into this, although there are a lot of very fine and interesting 
statements throughout your entire paper. 


BITUMINOUS COAL RESEARCH 


I will not comment on the paper very much, but starting with the 
coal industry you have asked for an increase of $290,000 for bitu- 
minous, particularly for research. 


Mr. ANKENY. $250,000 without the health program. 
Mr. Fenton. The increase for bituminous coal as a whole is 
$990,000. 


Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. Would you highlight any accomplishments you have 
made in bituminous research work in the past years ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. I think the most important accomplishments in bitu- 
minous coal research this past year are those that I have just spoken 
of, the demonstration by the Bureau of Mines that it is feasible and 
practic ‘al to cut coal with water, and also the progress we have made 
thus far in getting ready to conduct these experiments on the coal-fired 
gas turbines. We have made substantial progress also on our project 
at Morgantown to utilize nuclear energy to gasify coal. If some of 
these things develop into commercial reality, they may be just as 
applicable to anthracite as to bituminous. I am convinced myself— 
and we intend to prove it before very long—that we can cut anthracite 
coal with water just as well. 

Mr. Fenvron. If you want to enlarge on that, you may. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

We expect to conduct experiments in the immediate future to determine the 
cuttability of anthracite. If anthracite is cuttable by water at a reasonable pres- 
sure, and we believe it will be, then this mining method could have wide applica- 
tion in the anthracite fields. Most of the anthracite veins are pitching and this 
would be favorable to this mining method as both the water and coal could flow 
by gravity from the coal face. Also, Sulfur, which causes so much damage to 
conventional cutting machines in anthracite, would be no problem with hydraulic 
mining. 

DEGASIFICATION OF COAL BEDS 


Mr. Ankeny. There is one other project which we have started 
which is worth mentioning here. We have merely started on it this 
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year. This 1 is the degasification of coal beds ahead of mining. Some 
of our mines now, particularly in the bituminous field, have gotten 
into gassy areas in which the gas is liberated so freely that we have 
no practical means of ~——e that gas sw _ out as fast as the me- 
chanical machines are able to drive the places. This results in a 
slowing down of the mechanical processes to wait for the ventilation 
to clear the gas out. We have been trying to find better ways of 
ventilating face areas. We think, in addition to that, in the very 
gassy seams such as the northern West Virginia and the extreme 
southern end of West Virginia, we must find some way of bleeding 
out at least some of this gas before the mining operation takes place. 
So we have started this project, and we are receiving very good co- 
operation from the companies, which are greatly concerned with this 
problem. We expect to make some progress on it. 


ACCIDENT CAUSES 


Mr. Fenron. Are you still continuing your research on causes of 
roof falls?’ I have not looked at the figures this year, but I suppose 
falling roofs continue to be the cause of practically 50 percent of the 
accidents ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. I would say that is generally true. I do not have 
it broken down by causes, but you might say 50 percent not only in 
anthracite but also in bituminous. 


ROOF CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenron. How is your roof control program getting along? 

Mr. Ankeny. We have no roof control program as suc h being con- 
ducted in anthracite today. However, our longwall operation involves 
roof control. Unfortunately, the first longwall mining installation 
was set up in possibly the worst roof condition you can find in anthra- 
cite, so bad that after we progressed for some distance we found we 
could not control the roof; and we are now picking something a little 
more favorable for continuation of this program. 

Mr. Fenton. I always was a great booster of the roof control pro- 
gram; anything to prevent the death or injury of a man. 

Mr. Ankeny. Of course, our regular inspections continue in the 
anthracite field, and a large portion of the time of the Federal inspec- 
tors as they go through the mines is spent on problems of nocind 
prevention, from falling roofs and other causes. 


MINE DRAINAGE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. What is the status of the mine drainage control pro- 
gram’ I note the amount has decreased $48,000 in the administration 
of that program. 

Mr. Anxeny. Up to the close of 1959 a total of 25 mine-water con- 
trol projects have been approved by the Secretary of the Interior in 
the cooperative Federal-State program. Three were abandoned be- 
fore the expenditure of public funds because the mines in which 
reserves were to be protected were closed for economic reasons. The 
a or completed projects have a total estimated cost of $7.2 
milion 
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In addition, it is expected that five to eight additional projects cost- 
ing about $1.5 million will be authorized in the second half of fiscal 
year 1960. The costs are shared equally by the Federal and Common- 
wealth Governments. Ten of the projects involve the purchase and 
installation of 25 pumps with a combined capacity of 119,000 gallons 
of water per minute. The remaining projects involve surface “drain- 
age improvements designed to prevent seepage of surface waters into 
underlying mine workings. At the end of the calendar year, work on 
14 projects had been « ‘completed. 

Owing to the flooding and subsequent abandonment of several large 
mines by the breakthrough of the Susquehanna River into mine work- 
ings near Wilkes-Barre, substantial readjustment of the Federal-State 
program has been necessary. Three pumping projects have been aban- 
doned and plans are underway to utilize the purchased pumps in new 
projects designed to cope w ith the current situation. Another pump- 
ing project has been closed down temporarily but is expected to be 
reactivated in the near future when a satisfactory maintenance agree- 
ment is concluded. ‘The specifications of still another pumping proj- 
ect have been changed, and one new pumping project is being con- 
sidered for approval. Additional projects and changes in old ones 
will be considered for approval as the changed mine water problem 
becomes more completely known. 

Mr. Fenron. It is progressing very well, then ? 

Mr. Ankeny. It is progressing very well although we suffered 
some setbacks by reason of the breakthrough of the Susquehanna 
River in that one field. 

Mr. Fenron. What isthe status of that project ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. As far as we are concerned that is not a project. As 
you know, 12 men lost their lives and their bodies never were recoyv- 
ered and never will be. The mines that have been inundated are aban- 
doned and no one believes that these particular mines will ever be 
dewatered. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there a limitation of time on the mine drainage 
control program ? 

Mr, Ankeny. Our interpretation is there is no limitation of time 
on this project, that the money is available until expended. 

Mr. Fenton. Then it will have to be revived or an amendment will 
have to be offered to the act to continue it ? 

Mr. Ankeny. It would have to be authorized by Congress, then we 
would have to come before this committee and ask for more money 
once this money is expended. 

Mr. Fenron. You have expended over $3 million now ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. 

Mr. Frenron. And you expect to spend about $775,000 more this 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. 

Mr. Etwoop THomson. The earlier estimate for this year was $1.5 
million. 

Mr. Fenron. That would be $775,000 additional ? 
Mr. Etwoop Tuomson. Yes. 
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CONTROL OF FIRES IN COAL DEPOSITS 


Mr. Fenton. How about the fire-control program ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. The fire-control program has been progressing very 
well. Preliminary enginering work for the Kulpmont project has 
been completed and we are reserving $125,000 for our share of the 
Kulpmont project out of this appropriation. 


SCRANTON FIRE 


Mr. Fenron. Is there anything in this appropriation for the fire 
at Scranton ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. No. This appropriation request is for $325,000, and 
all of this money has already been planned and spoken for and there 
is no possibility of diverting any part of that for the fire that devel- 
oped in the Scranton area. That fire only came to our attention 
oflicially 2 or 3 weeks ago and there was no time to put it into our 
figures here. We have met with State mine officials and have agreed 
with them on a tentative plan of action once money is available for 
that job. 

Mr. Fenron. That is a pretty serious problem up there, as I under- 
stand it, and the people are very much concerned. I believe I sent 
you the letter I received from the people in Scranton regarding that 
fire, and I understand the State of Pennsylvania has agreed to give 
them $250,000 and they would like to have the Federal Government 
match that. Is anything being done in regard to doing something 
about it ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. The Secretary of the Interior has been 
made very much aware of the situation, not only from us but from 
outside sources, and the Bureau of Mines is preparing a request for 
supplemental funds so that we can start work on this fire as soon as 
possible. 

KULPMONT FIRE 


Mr. Fenron. I think, Mr. Director, it is very important to make 

ove ry possible effort we can, not only in the Scranton fire but also in 
e Kulpmont. As you know, we need industries in our area, and 

ihe fumes from the fire in Kulpmont caused quite an industry there 
to leave. A beautiful big building abandoned because of the gaseous 
fumes. I am concerned about that, not only for the property itself 
but for the lives of the people. I drove through there the other night 
and the gas was terrific. Iam concerned about it. 

Mr. Anxeny. We are prepared financially to go ahead with this 
project, our part of it, this year. 

Mr. Fenton. Iam glad to hear that. 


CARBONDALE FIBE 


How about the fire at Carbondale, another serious one ? 

Mr. ANKENY. That is the fire in which the families, I believe, are 
being relocated ? 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

Mr. Ankeny. I do not know how much progress has been made in 
the relocation of these families. I understand that after the families 
are relocated this property will be stripped for the coal that is in 
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there with the hope that at the same time they can dig out this fire, 

Mr. Fenvron. gee That is underway, then / 

Mr. Ankeny. I understand it is, although i t is out of our hands. 
‘The Federal Housing Agency is handling tha at. 

Mr. Fenton. You are not participating in it at all 

Mr. ANKENY. It is possible we are participating in the discussions 
relative to the excavations, but not as far as any financial obligations 
are concerned. 
ANTHRACITE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Fenron. Now on the anthracite research laboratory, what are 
you doing there?’ Can you outline some of the progress there, par- 
ticularly so far as the irradiation and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ankeny. At the Anthracite Laboratory work is continuing 
that has to do with the rate of reaction of hydrogen with anthracite. 
The studies cover a wide range. 

Work is continuing on the development of metallurgical uses of 
anthracite. We are working on a product containing approximately 
82 percent anthracite in a briquet containing anthracite, reducing 
agents, fluxing materials, and iron ore that might be fed to a blast 
furnace. 

Here is something new. A proposal has been made and submitted 
to the AEC for 100,000 curies of cobalt 60 for research on the effect 
of gamma radiation on the physical and chemical properties of an- 
thracite and other mineral substances. Investigations will be made on 
the effect of irradiation on materials resulting from the heating of 
anthracite, which may possibly form new commercially valuable 
products. 

Mr. Fenton. What would that irradiation do? 

Mr. ANKENY. One plan is to irradiate anthracite while it is going 
through the process of chemical change during the applic ation of 
heat. Possibly if the products resulting from the heating of anthra- 
cite can be irradiated at the time the change is taking place, altogether 
new and different substances will be formed. That is the reason for 
the great interest in this. This is purely basic information, but this 

radiation source will be one of the most powerful in the country. 

Mr. Fenton. It will produce new uses for anthracite ? 

Mr. ANKENY. We hope so. 


TRANSPORTATION OF COAL 


Mr. Fenton. Yesterday we talked a little bit about your research 
and particularly the research going on in Germany, where we are 
sending a lot of coal. It costs a lot of money to transport coal to Ger- 
many for research. I personally think that the research the Anthra- 
cite Laboratory has done on the Lurgi method in Germany to- 
gether with what one of our coal-producing ee has done in 
Germany could have been accomplished at our laboratory site here— 
if sufficient funds were provided for a pilot plant. Those experiments 
have proved to be very fine, so much so that we hope a plant, new in- 
dustry will be established in my home area. 

Mr. ANKENY. We cannot help but think what we have done in the 
German experiment has led other people to get into this field. 
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Mr. Fenton. I am awfully glad to hear that. We have certainly 
been a booster of research so far as you people are concerned and we 
would hope something would come out of that. The only thing I find 
objection to is that if we had enough money, instead of sending the 
coal to Germany we could havea pilot plant of our own. 

Mr, Ankeny. As you say, the only limitation to that proposition is 
money, of course, but since ‘the fac ilities were available in Germany, 
and since we were only trying to show the usefulness of the Lurgi proc- 
ess in gasifying anthracite, we hardly would have been justified i In ex- 
pending the money for that purpose. 


PETROLEUM EXTRACTION 


Mr. Fenton. I will ask you to put a statement in the record re- 

garding your work on petroleum, particularly the secondary recovery 
of pet troleum, and an outline of what you have done. 

Mr. Ankeny. We shall be very glad to. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


PETROLEUM EXTRACTION 


Through laboratory and actual field tests the Bureau of Mines has developed 
a method for the removal of water from gas wells by using detergents or foam- 
ing agents. This low-cost treatment of waterlogged or “tired” gas wells is being 
used by industry; one large operator using it saves $25,000 per month or $300,000 
per year. 

Technical reports published during fiscal year 1959 likewise have wide appli- 
cation in industry and Government (State and Federal). Progress in research 
was reported on such extraction phases as secondary-recovery potentialities of 
oil fields in California and Oklahoma, storage of natural gas in New York and 
Illinois, disposal of radioactive wastes in underground formations, surface-active 
chemicals for increasing oil recovery, improved analytical methods for determin- 
ing trace-constituents in oilfield brines, electrical resistivity of oilfield brines in 
Mississippi and Alabama, and problems involved in drilling, completing and oper- 
ating wells in the Umiat oilfield in Alaska, 

A Bureau of Mines study shows that a pilot test of water injection in the Wil- 
mington field, California, stimulated oil production. Since publication of the 
report, a large program has been started by the operators and the city of Long 
Beach to inject 1.7 billion barrels of ocean water into the reservoir to arrest sub- 
sidence and stimulate oil production. 

sueau’s research shows that the oil sands in the Umiat field in the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska, do not contain swelling clays and therefore, 
that the freezing conditions that cut down production are due to water squeezed 
from the water-based drilling muds used in sinking the wells. This ¢an be 
corrected in future drilling to enhance the value of the Umiat field and encourage 
exploration for similar fields in the area. 

A portable electronic device was developed by the Bureau to check the effi- 
ciency of waterflooding techniques in secondary recovery of oil from old fields. 
The device is also useful in checking the radioactivity levels of potable water 
supplies. This instrument has created wide interest in the United States and 
Europe. 

A report was published that gives an appraisal of methods for determining 
water-saturation in oil-bearing sandstones and reports the analyses of 650 core 
samples from wells in the Appalachian region. The amount of water in a 
producing formation is an essential factor in estimating the oil and gas reserves 
and is also important in planning efficient producing techniques. 

The Bureau developed a new method for the direct measurement of the 
energies with which petroleum displaces or is displaced by water in a reservoir 
sand. This is a valuable tool that will help scientists develop new and better 
methods of producing petroleum. 

Five years ago the Bureau of Mines devised a well-bore caliper that could be 
operated through 2-inch tubing to measure holes ranging from 2 to 36 inches in 
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diameter. Several companies have been licensed by the Department of the 
Interior to make and use this tool. This year a company has added the caliper 
to its equipment for logging wells, thus making the instrument available on a 
service basis to oil operators. 

A gas compressibility apparatus that uses gallium instead of mercury as 
a compressing fluid was constructed in a Bureau laboratory. This is the first 
use of gallium for this purpose and the apparatus is expected to improve sig- 
nificantly the accuracy of results at high temperatures and pressures. Ulti- 
mately it should allow doubling of the present temperature range of measure- 
ments. If so, the gallium pressure, volumes, temperature apparatus may prove 
to be the most important experimental advance in research on these physical 
measurements in over 20 years. 

Based on a Bureau of Mines report on distillate fuel-storage stability, a rail- 
road was able to modify its specifications by deleting unnecessary requirements 
and affect a savings in procuring satisfactory diesel fuel oil for its locomotives, 

Because conventional analytical methods have been found unsatisfactory for 
determining the components of gasoline that react to form gums, a method 
was developed to study gum formation in gasoline by adding small amounts of 
radioactivity compounds to the gasoline so that the distribution of the gum- 
forming components could be determined. 

Finding of seven new sulfur compounds in crude oil was a part of the notable 
progress made during the last year in studies of the minor constituents of petrol- 
eum, such as the sulfur and nitrogen compounds. These minor constituents con- 
tribute to refinery difficulties, such as corrosion of refining equipment, decreased 
activity of catalysts, and deterioration of refined products. Exact knowledge 
of the compounds that are present is of great value to the petroleum processer 
and to large users of petroleum products in combating such difficulties. 

The first positive identification of a nonbasic nitrogen compound in crude 
oil was a major scientific breakthrough in these studies of minor constituents. 

Through use of a new technique in the combustion calorimetry of rhombic 
sulfur, the problem of accurately defining the heat of formation of sulfuric 
acid—a problem that has baffled thermochemists for at least three quarters of a 
century—was solved by Bureau chemists this year. 

Advances were made for computing thermodynamic properties for sulful com- 
pounds. With these new techniques, the results of thermodynamic experimenta- 
tion on 18 key sulfur compounds were used to compute reliable thermodynamic 
values for 82 others so that data are now available to industry for 100 com- 
pounds. 

Bureau of Mines analyses were completed during the year for 226 crude oils, 
and relatively large scale, specialized analyses were completed for 15 additional 
samples. Such analyses are a continuing contribution of the Bureau to assist 
the industry in selecting and processing crude oils to meet consumer demands. 
They also give the military services essential information concerning the avail- 
ability of jet and petroleum-type rocket fuels of current and potential interest 
and assist them in balancing their specifications with availability. 

Five surveys were completed reporting the properties of refined petroleum 
products: Motor gasoline, aviation fuels, diesel fuels, and burner fuél oils. These 
surveys are used widely as guides by builders of engines and other fuel-burning 
equipment in adjusting designs to the characteristics of available fuels, by oil 
companies in planning their operations, by marketers, and by governmental and 
private consumers. 





OIL SHALE RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenton. And I would like to know about your oil shale re- 
search. Of course the Rifle, Colo., facilities are on standby now! 

Mr. AnKEny. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. Putastatement in the record on that. 

Mr. AnKeEny. I shall be glad to. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


O1L SHALE RESEARCH 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


In Bureau of Mines studies of the wide variations in characteristics of oil 
shales from different deposits and the magnitudes and potentialities of oil shale 
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resources, about 5,000 oil shale samples were assayed during the past year, 
pringing the total assays to 61,000. In addition, nearly 1,700 X-ray difl raction 
and fluorescence analyses and photomicrographs were made to give further in- 
formation on their composition and structure. 

A new method was developed for concentrating the kerogen (oil-bearing mate- 
rial) in the Rocky Mountain oil shale that will be especially useful in research 
into the constitution of kerogen as an aid to developing better methods of 
retorting. 

Bureau of Mines research yielded much basic data on the nature of the oil 
produced from shale that are essential to development of the best refining and 
retorting techniques. 

Subjects on which reports arising out of oil shale research were issued in the 
past year and work in progress leading to other reports are listed on page 387. 


OIL SHALE PLANT AND MINE, RIFLE, COLO, 


Standby protection and maintenance 

The appropriation to the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 1957 included no 
funds for care and maintenance of the oil shale properties at Rifle. Pursuant 
to an interdepartmental agreement, the Navy assumed control and custody of 
the properties on July 1, 1956. The conference report of June 28, 1956, on De- 
partment of Defense appropriations authorized use of Navy funds for the purpose. 
The Navy transferred $213,000 to the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau performed 
the custodial work during the fiscal year 1957. 

On July 13, 1956, the Navy asked the General Services Administration to trans- 
fer the Rifle properties to the Navy, and on July 26, 1956, the Bureau of Mines 
sent a Report of Excess Property to the General Services Administration, listing 
the properties at Rifle as excess. 

The President’s Budget for the fiscal year 1958 stated that the care and main- 
tenance of the Rifle properties would be performed by the Bureau of Mines in 
that year, and included an estimate of $210,000 to the Bureau for that purpose. 
Therefore, on February 13, 1957, the Bureau of Mines advised the General Serv- 
ices Administration that it wished to withdraw the declaration of excess and 
request for transfer to the Department of the Navy. However, because of un- 
certainties regarding the desires of the Congress that arose from hearings on 
oil shale development before the House Committee on Armed Services and bills 
on the subject that were introduced in Congress, the formal papers for the 
withdrawal, specified by regulations, were not submitted. 

After considering the statement by the managers on the part of the House 
that accompanied the conference report of June 27, 1957, on the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill for 1958 and the debate in the Senate on July 1, 
the Department of the Interior adopted the course that was expressed in letters 
of December 10, 1957, to Senators Hayden, Murray, O’Mahoney, Carroll, and 
Allott, and to Congressmen Cannon, Engle, and Aspinall, in the following words: 
“In view of the apparent differences of opinion on the part of the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations, on the future course of action which 
should be taken with respect to the Rifle, Colo., installation, this Department, 
in keeping with its long-established policy in such situations, will not dispose 
of this facility as requested by the managers of the House without consultation 
with these committees in advance of any such action.” 

On October 24, 1957, the Under Secretary of the Navy asked the Attorney 
General for an opinion as to: (1) Whether the Secretary of the Navy has au- 
thority to lease the oil shale facilities and deposits necessary to carry out an 
experimental program in accordance with the President's policy; (2) whether 
the Secretary of the Navy has responsibility under law for leasing the oil shale 
plant facilities and deposits necessary to carry out such a program, and (3) 
whether the Secretary of the Navy has responsibility under law for the custody, 
maintenance, and administration of the oil shale plant facilities. On November 
22, 1957, the General Services Administration informed the Bureau of Mines that 
it proposed to proceed with actions to transfer the oil shale properties to the 
Navy unless a formal withdrawal of the Bureau of Mines Report of Excess 
Property was received by December 20, 1957. 

At the request of the Department of the Interior, the General Services Ad- 
ministration agreed, by a letter of December 31, 1957, that it would take no 
action to transfer or dispose of the Rifle properties until an opinion of the 
Attorney General had been received. 
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On March 13, 1958, the Attorney General rendered an opinion (vol. 41, Opinion 
No. 70, released for publication March 13, 1958) the syllabus of which reads as 
follows: 

“The Secretary of the Navy is not authorized to lease the shale deposits, 
demonstration facilities, and improvements on public lands in the naval oil shale 
reserves to private industry for the conduct of an experimental program in the 
extraction of synthetic liquid fuels from oil shale. 

“The Secretary of the Interior is currently responsible for the maintenance of 
the facilities and improvements under the Interior Department and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1958, 71 Stat. 257, 262.” 

In December 1958 the Bureau of Mines withdrew the “Report of Excess Real 
Property, Rifle, Colo., plant” that it had sent to the General Services Administra- 
tration under date of July 26, 1956. Correspondence concerning that withdrawal 
is printed on pages 273 and 274 of the House hearings on the Department of the 
Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations for 1960. 

During the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 the Rifle facilities were maintained with 
funds supplied by the Congress to the Bureau of Mines for that purpose. In the 
fiscal year 1960 the Bureau is maintaining the facilities with such funds pro- 
vided under the heading, “Conservation and Development of Mineral Resources, 
by the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1960.” 

FERROUS AND NONFERROUS METALS RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenton. Also on ferrous and nonferrous metals, I see the 
amount of money is about the same? 

Mr. ANKeEny. Yes, it is just the same. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Ferrous METALS 
IRON AND STEEL 


The broad objectives of the Bureau of Mines iron and steel program are to 
assure adequate and dependable supply of iron ore and assist domestic industry 
in developing more efficient processing techniques to meet ever-increasing compe- 
tition of iron ore and steel from foreign countries. Steel imports were at a 
record high in 1959. 

The immediate objectives connected with resources are to complete an engi- 
neering evaluation of all known domestic deposits and to classify the fron de- 
posits of the Lake Superior district according to amenability to various ore 
dressing processes. 

Objectives of mineral dressing research are development of methods for treat- 
ing the nonmagnetic taconites and similar low-grade and complex iron-bearing 
materials. 

The use of the Bureau’s experimental blast furnace as a research tool in 
conserving coking coal by utilizing other domestic fuels, and for improving blast 
furnace practices, constitute a major objective of this segment of this iron and 
steel program. Included in these studies are determining the advantages of 
using self-fluxing agglomerates, and of other prepared raw material with do 
mestic fuels and fiuxes. 

Obtaining basic data on reaction rates temperatures, reductants, and other 
information on iron-mineral reduction processes to develop data for use in an 
exhaustive search for an economical method of directly reducing iron ore is 
another major objective in efficiently utilizing the domestic iron ore resources. 

Measurement and correlation of high temperature thermodynamic data of 
carbon and alloy steels and slags is one objective in improving the efficiency of 
steelmaking methods. 

Improvement of quality of steel, conserving manganese, and gaining knowl 
edge of factors affecting the uniformity of steel, the function of rare earth addi- 
tions to steels, and of the use of radioactive elements for identifying minor solid 
phases of steel, together constitute a major objective of the steel portion of the 
program. 

Another objective of steel research is to prepare steel having exceptionally 
high strengths by using uranium as an alloying constituent. Such research, if 
successful, might develop a use for the Atomic Energy Commission’s accumu- 
lating stocks of uranium hexafluoride. 

A still further objective is improving the quality of the lower grades of iron 
and steel scrap by developing methods for economically removing contaminants. 
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Development of methods to prepare steels of high quality and superior physical 
properties by use of vacuum and controlled atmosphere melting also is an objec- 
tive of steel research. 

MANGANESE 


The broad objectives of the Bureau of Mines manganese program are to de- 
velop methods for using economically the domestic low-grade manganese re- 
sources, thus lessening the need for dependence on foreign sources; to develop 
methods and techniques for manganese conservation; and to increase the knowl- 
edge concerning manganese, its alloys, and its compounds. 

Determination of the best processes for recovering or extracting manganese 
from the country’s larger resources of manganiferous materials, including those 
of the Cuyuna Range, Minn., Aroostook County, Maine; Artillery Peak, Ariz., 
and the open-hearth slags, by technical and economic evaluation studies; pre- 
paring flow schemes for the best methods; and further developing and improv- 
ing these best processes, as indicated by the above studies, will be prime ob- 
jectives. 

Others in detail include: Design of statistical methods for sampling large mar- 
ginal or submarginal mineral deposits having mineral distributions of different 
characteristics ; determination, through study of the nature and character of 
rock, crystals, and the intercrystalline bonds, of the properties which affect rock 
breaking, and conversely rock stability; determination of the physical and 
chemical factors that affect reduction of manganese from molten silicate sys- 
tems, and the solubility of manganese in the cooled slag in inorganie chemical 
solutions; making, by economically attractive chemical methods, high-quality 
synthetic manganese dioxide which would be suitable for use in dry-cell bat- 
teries or as a substitute for chemical-grade ore; and development of a method 
for recovery of managanese from low-grade or offgrade materials by bacterial 
leaching to the extent that later work may perfect an economical process. 

Increasing the usefulness of high-damping manganese-copper alloys will be the 
objective of further study of the physical and mechanical properties of these 
interesting alloys. 

FERROALLOY METALS 


Objectives of the Bureau of Mines program for ferroalloy metals, which in- 
clude chromium, cobalt, molybdenum, nickel, silicon, tungsten, and vanadium, 
are to improve methods and safety in mining, develop economic extraction 
methods for more effective utilization of domestic resources of these metals, and 
prepare and evaluate the ultrapure metals and their alloys needed in modern en- 
gineering applications. 

Immediate objectives of the program stress development of methods for pre- 
paring ultrapure chromium, cobalt, molybdenum, nickel, tungsten, and vanadium, 
and physical metallurgy studies of the metals and their alloys for use where 
superior high strength is needed and high-temperature oxidation and chemically 
reactive environments are encountered. Metals and alloys will be sought having 
properties that will meet special needs as materials of construction for super- 
sonie aircraft, high-speed machinery, and high-temperature, high-pressure re- 
actor vessels used in chemical and metallurgical processes and for other 
applications. 

Improvement of methods for sampling and evaluation of mineral deposits, and 
improvement of mining and processing methods for achieving lower costs and 
obtaining high recoveries of tungsten, molybdenum, chromium, and vanadium 
from domestic resources are other important objectives of the program. An- 
other objective is development of economic methods to recover these metals and 
nickel and cobalt from scrap. 


NONFERROUS METALS 
BASE METALS 


In drilling research the effects of surface active reagents and the reverse 
cireulation of drill fluids on drilling will be studied. 

Pyrometallurgical research will include the use of fluosolids roasting in the 
Segregation process for treating copper ores and the recovery of copper and 
other valuable metallic constituents from smelter slags. 

Research in base-metal hydrometallurgy will be aimed at improved recovery 
and more efficient extractive processes through the use of elevated temperatures 
and pressures, electro-osmosis, micro-organisms, and ultrasonics. 
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Other metallurgical research will include studies of the thermoelectric prop- 
erties of mineral-metal combinations, precipitation of metals from solution, 
radioactive techniques in mineral dressing, and vacuum casting of copper to 
produce an air-cooled-type mold. 

Research will be continued at underground base-metal mines to study rock 
pressures, ground control problems, precast concrete mine supports, and rock 
bolt anchorage by explosive shaping. 

Studies will be continued on methods of reducing noises in mining operations, 
structural analysis of open-pit and underground mines, and the use of statistical 
methods for evaluating mineral deposits. 

Technical and economic data on base-metal mines will be collected and pub- 
lished and base-metal deposits in Alaska will be examined and evaluated. 


LIGHT METALS 


The primary objective of Bureau of Mines research on the light metals alumi- 
num, magnesium, and titanium is to increase the utilization of widespread do- 
mestic reserves of minerals containing these metals. 

Beneficiation studies will continue on some of the titanium ores studied under 
the titanium reconnaissance program scheduled for completion in 1960. 

The Bureau’s research on improved electrolytic processes for production of 
high-purity titanium will be expanded to include basic studies on reaction rates, 
crystal growth, and direct recovery of titanium from domestic minerals. Re- 
search will continue on the Bureau-designed melting and casting furnace to 
enlarge the field of its application. 

Sound long-range research programs will be developed through continuing 
evaluation of processes for recovery of alumina and magnesium from domestic 
ores, 

The Bureau is continuing its research to develop mining methods to increase 
extraction and control heaving in underground bauxite operations. Research 
on the recovery of alumina from domestic high-silica and high-iron bauxites and 
the recovery of aluminum from aluminum-silicon alloys produced from domestic 
ores will also continue. 

Research is continuing on the preparation of new magnesium alloys and the 
determination of physical properties such as vibration damping capacities, hard- 
ness, and strength of these alloys. 

Other continuing work on light metals includes determination of thermo 
dynamic properties, evaluation of mining methods and costs, economic studies, 
and statistical surveys. 


RARE AND PRECIOUS METALS 


Bureau of Mines programs seek to— 

1. Achieve lower mining costs, increased extraction of ore from the deposit, 
safer working conditions, and increased labor productivity through mining 
research. 

2. Quantitatively determine the resources and availability of beryllium, ger- 
manium, tellurium, columbium, tantalum, cesium, rubidium, gallium, and indium. 

3. Establish the feasibility of recovering beryl from Kings Mountain (N.C.) 
pegmatite by ore dressing techniques on a pilot-plant scale. 

4. Develop continuous solvent-extraction and ion-exchange processes for sepa- 
ration and recovery of the rarer metals, and gather and coordinate basic knowl- 
edge of these techniques. 

5. Produce high-purity metals and compounds on an experimental scale, and 
determine their properties; as a vital tool in this research, to develop and im- 
prove analytical techniques toward determination of trace impurities. 

6. Prepare new alloys of the rare metals with common structural metals such 
as iron, aluminum, titanium, and magnesium, and study their physical properties. 

7. Develop radioisotope and radiochemical techniques as tools in measuring 
reaction rates, material flow, and efficiencies of metallurgical processes, and in 
determining (a) distribntion of metals in alloys and (>) impurity contents. 

8. Control or remove radioactive products from operating mill wastes. 
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FOREIGN MINERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fenvron. I think you are putting a statement in the record 
about your foreign mineral activities ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FOREIGN MINERAL ACTIVITIES 


The overall objective of these activities is to minimize the uncertainties in 
basic information on the foreign minerals in order to provide a sounder base for 
establishing domestic and foreign economic policies and programs in industry and 
Government. This is accomplished by : 

1. Compiling all available data on foreign resources, production, consump- 
tion, international trade, technology, and actions of foreign governments 
that affect production and marketing of foreign minerals and that restrict 
foreign markets for mineral products and mining supplies and equipment 
produced in the United States. 

2. Maintaining a technical staff to prepare analytical reports based on the 
above data and to provide reliable estimates where authoritative information 
is not available. 

3. Making available to Government and industry these basic data and 

reports through Bureau of Mines publications and other information media. 

The program recognizes these fundamental factors in the Nation’s mineral 
economy : 

1. Domestic mineral industries are affected vitally by developments abroad 
because the markets for most minerals are international in scope. 

2. Domestic resource deficiencies necessitate U.S. dependence on foreign 
sources of supply for some of its mineral requirements. 

3. Progress in mineral technology is worldwide. 

4. Growing mineral strength of the Communist world has significant and 
important implications for the future. 

5. U.S. capital increasingly is finding profitable employment in foreign 
mineral resource development. This stimulus to production helps to assure 
adequate supplies for expanding free world needs. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Special emphasis on mineral developments in the Communist world was con- 
tinued during the past year. In its published report on “World Mineral Produc- 
tion in 1958” the Bureau of Mines called attention to the rapid gains in Com- 
munist mineral production. The Communist share of world steel production 
increased from 22 percent to 30 percent from 1953 to 1958, whereas that of the 
free world declined from 78 to 70 percent during the same period. The U.S. 
share fell from 48 to 29 percent. Similar Communist gains were scored in coal, 
petroleum, and other major minerals. Sixteen special reports on mineral develop- 
ments in the Soviet bloc and Red China were published during the year. 

Essential continuing information services comprise a major part of the Bu- 
reau’s foreign activities. The staff prepared 270 tables on world production and 
trade for Minerals Yearbook, 1958; this represented about 10 percent of the 
total content of volumes I and II. Approximately 55,000 documents were re- 
ceived from the U.S. Foreign Service and other sources. These were distributed 
to interested Government offices and much of the mineral information contained 
therein was issued in Bureau publications. These data covered important re- 
source, economic, technologic, and political developments that affected mineral 
production, consumption and trade. Over 6,000 specific requests for data on 
foreign minerals were serviced. 

World production data compiled for 63 mineral commodities were summarized 
and evaluated for the first time in a Bureau publication which was released in 
October 1959. Widespread demand for this report (2,800 as of January 1, 1960) 
reflects significant pubic interest and need for this type of factual information. 

Bureau services on foreign minerals extend beyond the provision of purely 
factual information. Its area specialists supply analysis and interpretation of 
basie facts in response to requests from business executive and Government 
officials. They also contribute much general background information which 
frequently is as essential as facts in evaluating a Government problem or business 
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situation. Numerous commendations received by the Bureau for this assistance 
attest to the efficacy of the services given. 

A U.S. Senator expressed his views on a report on the mineral industries of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, which was prepared by the Bureau's foreign mineral 
staff, as follows: 

“Your crew did a fine job of research for our Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee in preparing the report on the Eastern Hemisphere and I am very appre- 
claitive, 

The deputy commandant of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces ex- 
pressed appreciation for the contribution of a Bureau area specialist to a seminar 
on fuel resources of the Communist world in these terms: 

“Your exceptionally broad knowledge of the economics of fuel resources 
throughout the Communist world, together with the lucidity of your answers to 
the many questions posed, contributed greatly to our study.” 

An American company considering an investment in the Far East wrote as 
follows: 

“TI would especially like to request that my thanks be expressed to your Far 
East specialist for his diligent effort in gathering the information I was seeking. 

“You and your Department should be congratulated for your excellent public 
relations, which is a credit to the U.S. Government.” 

The chief geologist of a large American chemical organization commented ag 
follows on services received from the Bureau: 

“Thank you very sincerely for your excellent cooperation in furnishing such 
comprehensive data on African mineral resources. Such prompt and complete 
reply to our request overwhelms us. 

“Frankly, this is the kind of service we in industry appreciate, and we hope 
that you will convey our thanks to all concerned in your Division for a job well 
done.” 

An important part of the Bureau’s foreign work is performed under coopera- 
tive agreements with other U.S. agencies, international organizations and foreign 
governments. Under agreements and with funds provided by the International 
Cooperation Administration, technical assistance projects in minerals are being 
conducted by 11 Bureau engineers in 10 underdeveloped countries in the Far 
and Near East and Latin America. In addition, during the past year, 32 foreign 
nationals from 12 countries received training at Bureau installations in all phases 
of the mineral industries. A noteworthy accomplishment during the year was 
the completion of an engineering study which points out the economic feasibility 
of producing ferronickel and steel from Philippine nickeliferous ores. This 
study followed extensive pyrometallurgical tests in Bureau laboratories on 
samples of nickel ores from the Philippines. 

Under a grant from the National Science Foundation a Bureau engineer was 
sent to Antarctica to study the problems involved in undertaking mineral investi- 
gations in this region. At the request and expense of the United Nations, a Bu- 
reau mining engineer was detailed to the U.N. office in New York to advise and 
assist in programing several mineral projects in South America and the Near 
East to be sponsored by the U.N. under grants from the newly created special 
fund. 


Mr. Fenton. I will ask a few questions and you might supply the 
answers for the record. 


NEW MARKETS FOR COAL 


The first. question I want to ask is: You and your staff of the Bu- 
reau have been conducting research for many years having to do with 
new uses for coal, do you foresee any new markets for coal ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Dr. Fenton, there is one thing in regard to new mar- 
kets that I would like to bring to your attention here. I think it is 
worth while. This is in connection with the use of coal in the produe- 
tion of jet fuels, and I have a statement on that which I should like 
to put in the record. 

Mr. Fenton. All right, you may insert it in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Because of our continuing interest in establishing new markets for coal, the 
Bureau is always alert to the development of new outlets for coal that may be 
attractive to the coal industry. Recently we have begun a preliminary study 
concerning specialty fuels for use in jet-propelled craft. 

Present indications are that such utilization of coal may mean an additional 
demand for many million of tons annually, in the future. Because of the pe- 
culiar requirements made of these specialty fuels, they are not easily obtain- 
able from petroleum without a great deal of refining. Preliminary indications 
are that the low-temperature tar obtained from the carbonization of coal may 
contain constituents that more closely approximate the final product than the 
constituents of petroleum do. 

It, therefore, looks as though coal may be able to compete with petroleum in 
this application. Bureau engineers and scientists have discussed these potential- 
ities with experts from other Government departments and from industry to 
obtain information about the desired properties of the fuel as well as about the 
quantities of such fuel that might be necessary. In addition, the Bureau has 
carried out a preliminary pilot plant run on refining a fraction of low-tempera- 
ture tar in cooperation with an industrial firm which is now testing the refined 
material as jet fuel. The thermal stability test, the only one completed so far, 
has shown that the coal-derived product was as good as many other products 
derived from other sources. We are not only looking forward to learning of the 
results of other tests on this particular product, but, at the same time, are plan- 
ning further work on upgrading coal products and on characterizing these 
products to determine their suitability as specialty jet fuels. It is hoped that 
the coal-derived products will closely resemble the final jet fuels so that a mini- 
mum of processing will make eventual manufacture of jet fuels from coal an 
economical process. Please remember, however, this is not a market that will 
develop this year or next, but it does reflect the Bureau’s interest in finding new 
and profitable outlets for coal. 


ASSISTANCE TO COAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fenton. In addition to technological research, what is the 
Bureau of Mines doing to help the coal industry ? 

Mr. Ankeny. In addition to technical research work, I always like 
to believe that our coal mine inspection work is very helpful to the 
coal industry, and, incidentally, we have had a very fine record this 
last year. As a matter of fact. if you are only consideri ing number of 
men killed, there were fewer men killed in the mines last year than 
for many, many years. 

Mr. Fenron. We can dwell on that when we come to safety. 

Mr. Ankeny. But I want to answer your question further by stat- 
ing that one of the things that we are doing to help the coal industry 
now is our distribution. surveys of coal. This is an activity which 
we used to do many years ago during the existence of the Guifey Act, 
and then it was discontinued for a number of years, and the industry 
came back and asked the Bureau to resume this activity, and we have 
done so, and we have gotten very fine cooperation from the industry 
in supplying us with this material, and we have received many com- 
plimentary remarks about it since it has been published. It comes 
out in a publication entitled “Bituminous Coal and Lignite Distri- 
bution.” I think this is a real contribution the Bureau is making. 


HYDRAULIC TRANSPORTATION OF COAL 
Mr. Fenron. I think one of the most interesting and important 


developments in coal has been the installation and utilization of coal 
Pipelines in an area over which the coal operator has very little con- 
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trol, but which accounts for a large part of his product. Is the Bu- 
reau of Mines doing anything in the field of the hydraulic transpor- 
tation of coal ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes. In Ohio two new pipelines are under consid- 
eration to provide coal in that State. A more ambitious plan in 
Pennsylvania is also under review. All these pipelines will i serv- 
ing commercial outlets that can use fine sizes of coal. At the Bureau 
we are installing a test loop to investigate the feasibility of moving 
coarse coal in pipelines. 

Mr. Denton. Put a statement on that in the record. You are 
really working on that 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The successful development of a hydraulic transport system handling a coarse 
coal would greatly expand the consumer area that could be served by this form 
of transportation. At the Bureau we are installing a test loop to investigate 
the operational feasibility of moving coarse coal in pipelines. We are pri- 
marily interested in the determination of size degradation, refinement of pres- 
sure drop equations, and the determination of velocity requirements as a fune- 
tion of particle size, size distribution, and concentration. We are also viewing 
our hydraulic transport studies as a natural adjunct to our hydraulic mining 
work whereby we can use the water from the mining operation as the convey- 
ing medium to move the broken coal away from the face to a central sump 
from which it can be hoisted hydraulically to the surface preparation plant 
and perhaps move in water to the point of consumption. 


Mr. Anxeny. Yes. I think we mentioned before, also, that at the 
Anthracite Experiment Station we are doing work on the use of 
hydraulics to hoist coal out of the mines. 


(The following information was submitted for the record :) 
ANTHRACITE EXTRACTION 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


The Bureau cooperated with an anthracite producer in developing a mechani- 
eal mining project in a thick, steeply pitched seam of anthracite. The project 
covers methods of obtaining the full and most efficient use of a continuous min- 
ing machine or borer to advance coal gangways, a new type auger to drive venti- 
lation- and man-ways, and yielding-arch steel supports for roof control. High 
production capability was demonstrated with an output of 700 tons of run-of- 
mine coal per day (27 tons per man-shift) in the experimental section of the 
mine. 

An experimental, full-scale longwall was established in the mine of coop 
erating producers. Preliminary tests of a continuous miner (drum cutter- 
loader) imported from Germany demonstrated that the machine can success- 
fully cut hard anthracite. Owing to the bad roof conditions encountered, a 
new site is being sought where the value of the machine can be determined 
under more favorable geologic conditions. 

An experimental hydraulic-hoisting system was installed at the Anthracite 
Experiment Station to study the principles involved in this work ; a special feed- 
ing mechanism was designed for introducing coal and rock directly into the 
system. Numerous tests were run to determine sinking and terminal rates of 
various sizes of anthracite and other material. 

Weekly Anthracite Reports, Preliminary Monthly Production Reports, an 
annual Mineral Market Report, and the annual chapter of the Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Yearbook were prepared and published. 


OBJECTIVES 


Work under this subactivity will be largely a continuation and extension of that 
conducted during fiscal year 1960. Although the drum cutter-loader demon- 
strated its ability to cut the longwall face, bad roof conditions prevented a com- 
plete evaluation of the machine. As an investigation disclosed adequate roof 
control would require double the number of props—considered impractical from 
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the standpoint of cost—a new site will be selected where the tests can proceed 
under more favorable geologic conditions. 

Work in cooperative, steep-pitch mechanical-mining project will include the ap- 
plication and study of continuous mining equipment for advancing coal gang- 
ways, a new type auger for driving ventilation and escapeways, a shield-type 
face roof support, and mobile equipment for loading the coal produced by long- 
hole drilling. This work will be supplemented by continuing efforts to overcome 
the problem of roof control and to improve the mining system, operation cycles, 
and the cutting blades and bits. 

Experiments will be continued on the hydraulic hoisting project to determine 
flow characteristics and amount of degradation encountered when moving coal 
hydraulically with a coal pump and lock-chamber feeding apparatus. Power 
requirements, abrasion, and rates of wear also will be investigated. Preliminary 
experiments will be instituted to determine whether anthracite can be cut suc- 
cessfully by hydraulic means. If promising results are obtained, plans will be 
developed to establish a hydraulic mining project in an anthracite mine. 

The Bureau will continue to collect and disseminate data on production, f.o.b. 
mine values, equipment, transportation, and other economic aspects of the in- 
dustry. Special economic studies will be undertaken as required. 


USE OF COAL IN CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Fenton. During the past year we have been reading encourag- 
ing reports on the Curtiss-Wright process to use coal in the construc- 
tion of highways. Can you tell this committee how this is progressing 
and what part the Bureau of Mines is playing in it, if any / 

Mr. Ankeny. When this was first announced we were very much 
interested because it was stated that a large amount of bituminous 
coal could be used in the construction of highways. Several of our 
research people visited the laboratories in Pennsylvania and discussed 
the process with officials of the company. While the test results re- 
viewed by our people reflected that certain properties of the Curtiss- 
Wright binder seemed to be superior to the conventional asphaltic 
binder, the cost of the Curtiss-Wright binder was considerably greater. 
Our hope for new markets for coal was further dispelled in view of 
the fact the quantities used in road construction was very small. 
To determine whether the superior properties of this process are 
reflected in lower maintenance cost and lower service to compensate 
for the higher cost of the material, actual road tests are being con- 
ducted. The results remain to be seen. 

_ Mr. Fenron. That report gave the bituminous coal people a shot 
in the arm. 

Mr. Anxeny. It is unfortunate such optimistic reports were given 
on that. ; 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 


COAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Toomson. Mr. Ankeny, I would like to join the other members 
of the committee in commending the Bureau of Mines on the fine job 
they do. It is essential that this Nation should continue to grow and 
meet the needs of industry. However, on this coal business you were 
talking about with Dr. Fenton, the fact is that coal has been shipped 
out of the Western States to Germany and other places, particularly 
Wyoming, for research, and they have been working on this before 
the Bureau of Mines started on it. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr, Ankeny. I have no knowledge of that. 
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Mr. THOMSON. I am naturally concerned in that. In the State of 
Wyoming we are fifth in oil and gas, second in uranium, at the top 
in oil sh: ale, ied first in coal, so I have to tread the straight and nar- 
row to see that one is not favored over the other. I think in coal 
we ought to go a little further in research though, but I think 

Mr. Fenton. Over the years, the only research ever done on coal was 
in the soft bituminous. There was never anything done on anthracite. 

Mr. 'Tromson. Yes, but we people have been equally concerned— 
and I join with yourself and with Congressman Saylor of the Interior 
Committee in saying that we need to ‘do a special job on coal. Coal 
mines have been closing down all over the country, and I think we need 
to concentrate on that. 

Last year the sense of the Congress was shown by the special coal 
research bill. I voted for it but it was with reservation as I had to 
agree with the President on the danger of setting up too many in- 
dependent agencies because overhead gets itall. But if we are going to 
go further w vith this we will have to have researc h. 

Mr. Fenton. I agree with that. I talked for that bill on the floor 
and voted for it. I did point out the fallacy of creating another 
agency. 

Mr. Tomson. I recall your statements on that and I thought they 
were particularly commendable and you have always shown your in- 
terest and are one of the best informed Members of the Congress on 
the coal industry and other basic industries in the country. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly appreciate your remarks. 

Mr. Tuomson. The thing that concerns me, as I look at this, ex- 
cept for this contribution of $250,000 for bituminous coal, all your 
other increases shown in your justifications are for this health and 
benefit fund created by Congress last year. Is that not right? 

Mr. Ankeny. With the exception of the increase for inspection of 
coal mines. 





REDUCED LEVEL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. THomson. For all the rest of it you are going to do business 
for the same amount of money you had last year, is s that right ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. Now I want to ask you, can you maintain those pro- 
grams that are critical to this country’s defense at the present level 
or a higher level on the same amount of money you had last year? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir, we cannot. 

Mr. Tuoomson. That is a matter of deep concern to me and I think 
to every member of this committee. I want to tell you what happened. 
Last year I asked something of the same order of you, and I was told, 
“T believe we can.” 

I visited the Bureaw’s station at Laramie, and I want to commend 
the people there for the work they are doing. Yet I ran into this: 

Although they got the same amount of money last year as the year 
before, because of the increased cost of research, acc ording to the Di- 
rector, this program level made it necessary to vacate three full-time 
positions and six part-time positions held by university students. 
The three full-time positions were left vacant when the personnel re- 
signed. That was of concern to me. At the present level, with the 
same amount of money, they are having to lay off people in research, 
are they not? 
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Mr. Ankeny. The cost of doing the business is going up all the 
time, yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. I notice in here you express concern over the foreign 
advances, the advances of the Communist bloc. Is this not a critical 
area we are talking about ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, it is. 

Mr. THomson. Then we would be toying with the security of this 
country if we reduce this program, m my opinion. Do you agree? 

If I were not sitting here I would be sitting on the Defense “Sub- 
committee and I would be hearing about that right now. It does not 
make sense to me. 

COST OF EQUIPMENT 


Here is another thing: Is it not true that the cost of scientific equip- 
ment is going up rapidly ¢ 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes. 

Mr. Tromson. In this new technological age you need the type of 
equipment that is highly expensive. Is that not right? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. 

Mr. THomson. The instrumentation program was discussed in 
Laramie with the idea of additional funds being made available that 
could be used on a no-year basis. The cost of up to $100,000 per instru- 
ment is a problem because even counting surplus funds your appropria- 
tion is never sufficient ; is that true ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Generally that is true. 

Mr. THomson. So in addition to inflation you have the problem of 
increased cost of scientific equipment, and yet you are trying to do busi- 
ness with the same amount of money as last year and the year before. 

Mr. Ankeny. To a large extent what you say is true. 

Mr. Tromson. I realize the wraps are on you, and I am for a bal- 
anced budget to, but I am not for more lawyers and less research. 

Mr. Fenton. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. TuHomson. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. For years I have claimed that this Bureau and other 
bureaus were doing a magnificent job and always getting peanuts 
compared to other bureaus that grab off all the dough. 

Mr. THomson. May I say for the record that I had lunch with 
two “Wyoming cowboys” today and they pointed out to me that in 
the State of W yoming, where they have section 16 and 36 of each 
township or “in lien” lands and they are scattered all over the width 
and breadth of the State, there is one manager and two women clerks 
to do the administration. Compare that with the Bureau of Land 
Management. The Bureau of Land Management’s work is largely 
concentrated in southern and southwestern W yoming and they have 
a force there that tends to put the Army to shame. “T think we will 
have to put a ceiling on the Administrators. 

Getting back to coal research, I would like to ask how many places 
you have t that do coal research ? 

Mr, Ankeny. Morgantown, W. Va.; Bruceton, Pa.; Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Denver, Colo.; and Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Tuomson. What State has the largest coal reserve of any 
State ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Wyoming, I believe, has the largest reserve. 

Mr. Toomson. And the least overburden ? 








Mr. Anxeny. There is a great amount of strippable coal in 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Tomson. As a result of the investigation of the special coal 

committee of the Interior Committee, as I studied their report, it 
seemed rather clear, and Congressman Saylor pointed out, that a 
greater effort was done in Wyoming to do this research than any 
other State, which work was done by State and local agencies and 
by private companies. Is that correct as far as you know? They 
were commended for their efforts in these hearings. 

Now this is what I would like to ask you: 

As I checked the Bureau of Mines’ research facilities, I found they 
are utilizing about 75 percent of their space. Second, they tell me 
that the basic research in oil shale and coal could be made using much 
of the same scientific instruments and basic staff. Would you agree 
with that? 

Mr. Zinner. I think if we are talking about the same scientific 
disciplines being applicable to both that is correct. 


COMBINING OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. THomson. When they are doing this coal research way over in 
Denver the right hand does not know what the left hand is doing. 
If that researc oh could be conducted in the same building could you 
not get more research for less money through the use of the same 
scientific instruments / 

Mr. Zinner. To a great extent I think there would be interchange- 
ability. As you state, the sites are widely separated. 

Mr. Tuomson. You could save money by having them work to- 
gether instead of so far apart ? 

Mr. Zrnwner. If all the research in the Bureau of Mines was done 
at one establishment you could save still more money. 

Mr. Tuomson. In addition to that, Dr. Fisk and Dr. Law at the 
University of Wyoming were commended for the work they were 
doing on a shoestring. 

More research could be done on less money if those efforts could 
be tied in and conducted in one installation. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Zinner. That is correct. 

Mr. THomson. And that was the university as I recall at that time, 
3 years ago, which was making the greatest effort to try to do something 
in this field of hydrogenize tion ‘and carbonization of coal: is htat 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. A great deal of this work is being done elsewhere. I 
believe the University of West Virginia, for one, has done quite a bit 
of work on this. 

Mr. THomson. My information is as to about 8 years ago, when we 
had that special quote. 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would like to see you considering that. consolidation 
at Laramie, and I hope this committee will. 

It has been proven that the ultimate increase in recoverable oil is 
very substantially affected by the time in which the program is put 
into effect : is that correct ? 

Mr. ANKENY. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Therefore, any delay in research will deny to the 
United States, as far as we can presently predict from the petroleum 
reserves underneath the surface, if we were to cut down on the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. I think that isa fair assumption; yes, sir. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Tuomson. With reference to nonferrous metals, do you tie your 
efforts in w ny those of the Defense Department and the Space Admin- 
istration? I ask that question because I hear them come before the 
Defense Subcommittee and tell about the importance of some of these 
rare materials. 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir. We employ much effort keeping abreast. of 
what each of these agencies are doing in the related fields, and I think 
oa is a fairly good understanding in this area. 

I do not know whether you are acquainted with this book or not, 
Mr. Thomson, but we make this available to other agencies such as 
the Defense Department, the Spac e@ Agency, and the like, and we make 
available to them this information which in effect describes each of 
the Bureau of Mines research projects. 


NONFERROUS METALS RESEARCH 


Mr. TuHomson. Will you please supply that information for the 
record, in the interest of time, because of the fact that when I talk 
to these people I have learned that they have men running all over the 
country looking for this, that, and every other sort of mineral. I 
realize a lot of it is classified, and that you will be tied down as 
result of that, somewhat, but on these rare earths and metals that you 
have mentioned at page 57 of the justifications and again at page 63 
of the justifications, would give me some idea for the record as to 
what your program is and where they seem to be located, if it is not 
classified ? 

Mr. Zinner. You do not want this book in the record ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, sir. I would like to have a summary for the 
record with reference to what success you have had, and where you 
are finding them. 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


NONFERROUS METALS 


RARE AND PRECIOUS 


The general public was informed on the results of Bureau research on rare 
and precious metals in 15 reports published in 1959. They included 2 mining 
method and costs publications on uranium; 3 publications on zirconium and 
hafnium; and 12 publications on methods of extraction and separation, thermo- 
dynamic properties, and methods of analysis of the rare-earth elements and 
yttrium. 

Resource studies on beryllium and yttrium have been broadened, giving some 
encouragement that domestic sources may yet be delineated. These elements 
have been found in types of rock formation heretofore unsuspected of being suit- 
able for their occurrence. 

Ion exchange research on separation of cesium from rubidium developed a 
number of promising leads. About 70 percent each of the contained cesium and 
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rubidium was recovered in separate products during single-stage loading and 
stripping tests. 

A satisfactory large-scale test was completed on euxenite concentrate from 
Bear Valley, Idaho, to extract and purify compounds of the contained metals 
including columbium, tantalum, rare-earth metals, and uranium. The results 
were published as a report of investigations. 

Halogen exchange studies led to a new method for separating columbium from 
tantalum by utilizing the selective exchange of iodine between columbium penta- 
chloride and sodium iodide. 

A 6-inch columbium refining cell with a potassium chloride-potassium fluo- 
columbate bath containing 4 percent columbium has been used to produce a 
bright, finely crystalline metal, considerably more pure than the high-quality 
columbium feed material. The current efficiency is around 60 or 70 percent. 

Yttrium, lanthanum, and cerium were used to scavenge oxygen and nitrogen 
from columbium metal by comelting techniques. The resulting metal was soft 
and amenable to cold rolling. Yttrium proved to be the most efficient scavenger. 

The electron-beam furnace has been developed to the point that several metals, 
notably tantalum and yttrium, can be consistently purified. 

Refinement of hafnium tetrachloride was accomplished to an almost completely 
satisfactory degree by means of percolating the chloride through a fused-salt 
bath. 

High-purity cerium produced by an electrolytic process developed by the Bu- 
reau has aroused much industrial interest; currently six different research 
organizations outside of the Bureau of Mines are conducting studies on the metal. 

An emission spectrometic analytical method was developed for analyzing rare- 
earth oxide mixtures. 

LIGHT METALS 


Titanium castings were produced commercially by a melting and casting 
process developed by the Bureau. 

A 10,000-ampere titanium electrorefining cell was operated successfully in two 
10-day continuous campaigns to test new designs and operating techniques for 
the electrorefining process developed by the Bureau. In these campaigns, high- 
purity titanium metal was produced and the advantage of improved design and 
technique was demonstrated. Construction and testing of this cell were carried 
out under a contract with General Services Administration. 

The Bureau published two reports on chlorination of titaniferous materials, 
two on fused-salt electrochemical refining of titanium, one on chemical and 
galvanic corrosion of titanium alloys, and one giving details of the Bureau’s 
button melting furnace and the techniques used for preparation of test samples 
of titanium metal. 

Alumina extractions in the range of 80 to 85 percent were obtained from low- 
grade ferruginous bauxites from Oregon, Arkansas, and Hawaii by a double 
leach method. A report, “Preliminary Sampling and Beneficiation of the Ha- 
waiian Bauxite Deposits,” was placed on open file. The large size of the deposits 
justified further work and, in cooperation with the Government of Hawaii, 
additional samples were obtained for more exhaustive testing. 

A bulletin, “Operation of Experimental Plant for Producing Alumina From 
Anorthosite,” was published describing the Bureau’s operation of the Laramie, 
Wvyo., demonstration plant. 

An aluminum-silicon alloy, produced from domestic clay, was used as the re 
ductant for the successful experimental production of ferroalloys of tungsten, 
columbium, and molybdenum. 

A “Report of Investigations” was published describing a Bureau-developed 
process to separate magnesium and cadmium from magnesium-cadmium alloys 
contained in surplus demilitarized bomb bodies. 

The Bureau determined the relation of composition and structure to tensile 
strength and vibration damping capacity of commercial magnesium alloys. 
These studies included preparation of experimental magnesium alloys with high 
damping capacity and provided basic information for designing components in 
aircraft, missiles, and guidance systems. 


BASE METALS 


Notable achievements were realized through Bureau research at base metal 
mines. Results obtained in a Bureau project were essential in developing a 
method for mining the upper shale ore body of the White Pine (Michigan) copper 
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mine. The upper shale ore body contains an estimated 1,8 billion pounds of 
copper, heretofore considered uneconomical to mine. The experimental use of 
Bureau-developed precast concrete mine supports to combat heavy ground prob- 
lems in the deep base metal mines of Idaho received praise from the mining 
industry of the area. 

SJureau research on the segregation process for treating complex oxide and 
mixed oxide-sulfide ores of copper was successful in perfecting the process to 
a point where a copper producer announced plans to construct a 500-ton-per-day 
plant in Arizona. 

Under the Bureau’s secondary nonferrous metal research, procedures and 
equipment were developed for treating waste and scrap materials. A low cost 
stainless steel vacuum retort was developed for distillation and recovery of 
zinc from galvanizer’s dross, die-cast scrap, and other secondary zinc-base 
materials. Purity of the product and thermal efficiency of the retort exceeded 
those gained with present commercial equipment. A selective oxidation process 
was developed for recovering 98 percent of the tin from hardhead, and iron-tin 
alloy that forms in tin smelting, and a continuous process, more rapid than com- 
mercial bateh operations, was demonstrated for converting copper powder to 
copper sulfate. 


COORDINATION OF BUREAU OF MINES RESEARCH PROGRAMS WITH THOSE OF OTHER 
FEDERAL AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Minerals, metals, and fuels are the basic materials on which our industrial 
and military technology have been developed. Accordingly, the Bureau of 
Mines interest in these materials is shared by many other organizations, both 
inside and outside the Federal Government. While each group has its own 
special problem areas and patterns its research programs to meet them, coordina- 
tion between research programs and a mutual sharing of research results is 
essential to insure an integrated attack and to avoid unnecessary duplication 
of effort. 

The Bureau of Mines uses four principal methods of finding out what others 
are doing in fields related to its research programs: 

1. Program reports.—Most organizations conducting research programs of 
appreciable size periodically issue comprehensive reports that describe their 
work. The Bureau regularly receives and reviews research program reports and 
requirements projections from such organizations as the Aerospace Industries 
Association, American Rocket Society, Materials Advisory Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, American Zine Institute, 
Lead Industries Association, Iron and Steel Institute, Department of the Army, 
Department of the Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Mellon Institute, Stanford Research Institute, Armour Research 
Foundation, and many others, including foreign research organizations. 

2. Special reports.—Literally all domestic and foreign technical journals, con- 
taining reports of current research results in fields of interest to the Bureau of 
Mines and.special publications by various research organizations reporting the 
results of individual projects, are regularly received and reviewed by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

3. Research committees.—Panels and committees exist to coordinate research 
in specific fields by discussion of problems and research results and the exchange 
of views and plans by the member organizaitons. The Bureau of Mines is 
represented on many such groups, including the Interior Department Committee 
on Research and Development and through its chairman on the Standing Com- 
nittee of the Federal Council for Science and Technology, the Materials Advisory 
Board and other Divisions of the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, the Metallurgical Evaluation Committee of Office of Ordnance 
Research of the Department of the Army, various technical committees of the 
American Petroleum Institute, the American Gas Association, the American 
Mining Congress, the American Society for Metals, the American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical, and Petroleum Engineers, the American Chemical Society, 
the American Standards Association, the American Society for Testing Materials, 
and many others. 

4. Personal contacts.—Bureau of Mines scientists and engineers attend meet- 
ings of national technical societies such as those named in (3) above to partici- 
pate in panel discussions, present technical papers, and discuss mutual problems 
with technical representatives of industry and Government research organ- 
izations. 
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Bureau technical personnel visit the laboratories of the other Government and 
industrial groups working in related fields and its laboratories are visited, in 
turn, by the personnel of the other groups, thus keeping all concerned abreast 
of current developments and programs and future plans. 


AMOUNT BUDGETED FOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomson. I note that you have $152,000 more for equipment 
this year than you had last year, as shown at page 74 of the justifica- 
tions; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anxeny. That is correct. 

Mr. THomson. It is essentially the same. That amount would not 
buy one expensive instrument; would it ? 

There are single instruments which cost more than that. 

Mr. Denon. They transferred $327,000 from equipment this year 
to other objectives. 

Mr. Tomson. I was looking at page 74 of the justifications and I 
noticed an increase in person: al servic es, and a cut in other things. 
Then, when they get down to equipment there is shown an increase 
of only $152,000. 

Mr. Anxeny. I think that would probably apply mostly to the tur- 
bine work particularly. 

Mr. THomson. Based upon what appears at page 74 of the justifi- 
vations, we could expect that the reverse might happen. 

Mr. Ankeny. I think I can explain how this works: This looks 
significant when we conuies total money but by the time we try to 
implement some 30 establishments and 250-some-odd projects dis- 
tributed between them, that money gets divided into small sums to 
cover all of these needs. You are absolutely correct in that there is 
not enough money to update much equipment. It is difficult to ac- 
cumulate nen ‘at any single site because these are funds that ex- 
pire each yes 

Mr. ens: I realize that you are entitled to some leeway, but 
this has gone on every year—this transfer into personnel. 

Mr. Ankeny. But, we are in the position each year 

Mr. Tuomson. You need the research people: and equipment with 
which to do it, and the place at which to do it? 

Mr. AnKkeENy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. And, you are getting the squeeze from all direc- 
tions; is that right? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. If you should stand still, you ac- 
tually go backward because the cos® of doing things has become 
greater. 

Mr. Tromson. I know that you are under wraps, but I think that 
the Bureau of the Budget’s position, as well as that of the P1 warren 
is when you are direc tly asked a question by a committee of Congres 
you will supply the information for the record. 

I want to know what you need to have in your opinion in honest-to- 

God figures for personnel and for equipment, and for any other items 
which you consider to be essential to the program to carry on a pro- 
gram at, first, the present level, and, secondly, the level which you 
think it ought to be carried on, and then give us a justification for the 
increase in the level in any particular area and supply that for the 
record. 
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Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON AMOUNTS REQUIRED To CONTINUE BUREAU RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
AT PRESENT LEVELS 


The Bureau of Mines estimates that about $21,417,000 would be needed under 
the “Conservation and development of mineral resources” appropriation to con- 
tinue research programs in fiscal year 1961 at about the same rate as 1960. 
This is an increase of $140,000 over the amount appropriated for 1960 and is 
needed to cover employee health benefit costs which will start in 1961 and is 
included in the President’s budget for 1961. However, the $21,417,000 does not 
provide for an increase of $250,000 which is included in the 1961 budget for 
additional research on the coal-burning gas turbine, since this is an increase 
above the 1960 program. 

The Bureau estimates that the following would be required for personal serv- 
ices, equipment, and other items to continue research programs at present levels. 


DPamintel seven ie dk Le Lee ee $15, 865, 000 
irre ti ak tL ld webster Rie es casas needa lea. ae eens 975, 000 
GS: sl SON is i oe en ee i ee 4, 577, 000 

WO hi 658 nk hole ee ee 21, 417, 000 


STATEMENT ON AMouNTS To CARRY OUT RESEARCH PROGRAMS AT INCREASED 
LEVELS 


The Bureau’s estimate for conservation and development of mineral resources 
for 1961 will provide a well-balanced program. If additional funds were avail- 
able, however, research work in a number of areas could be accelerated and 
intensified. The Bureau believes that it would be feasible to apply an increase 
of $2,650,000 above the amount included in the budget for 1961 as follows: $1 
million for coal research ; $400,000 for petroleum, natural gas, and oil shale; and 
$1,250,000 for minerals and metals research. 

This would permit acceleration of research on improved mining of coal includ- 
ing degasification of coal ahead of mining, expansion of hydraulic mining studies, 
hydraulie transportation underground, economic disposal of refuse underground, 
improved communications underground, economic mining methods with high 
percentage recovery—thick and thin seams, and development of safer explosives 
and improved methods of preventing propagation of explosions. 

In petroleum, natural gas, and oil-shale research the Bureau would accelerate 
its laboratory and field experimentations to develop guides for the application 
of thermal processes to increase recovery of oil. Studies would be intensified on 
petroleum derivatives potentially useful in high-energy propulsion systems such 
as those in space vehicles. 

In minerals and metals, accelerated research would be geared to new demands 
on our mineral technology created by missile, rocket, and other related defense 
developments. 

Proposed distribution of the $24,317,000 would be as follows: 


I I ttc i eli icra eta hee $18, 000, 000 
NI TI isco cect ccs ame eebetieiasies lias ic i lah la a ti ae 1, 400, 000 
TERI I sk i es nisi oceania nea silica i ia ans ciaaaiia eblaaieoaamias eal 4, 917, 000 


I Ds ats soonest nea cee aan apm ea ilcniatiaila daa 24, 317, 000 
Mr. AnKxeny. These will have to be pretty bare estimates, unless we 
go into a long study. 
Mr. THomson. You have prepared your budget request this year, 
and I would think you would have some pretty good information 
available rather quickly which would be complete. 


INVESTMENTS IN FOREIGN MINING 


With reference to the area of foreign business, No. 1, at page 71 of 
the justific ations you refer to the growing volume of t ». private in- 
vestment in foreign mining enterprises. 
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Is that a fact, and if so, would you supply for the record in what 
areas it is growing ¢ 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

Mr. THomson. The reason for that request is based upon the fact 
I do not think it makes sense to have this increased American in- 
vestment in lead and zine and copper in other areas, and then have 
subsidies in this country and then you running around here as shown 
by your justifications trying to find more deposits of lead and zinc, and 
how to extract those deposits. I would like to have that information 
for the record. 
Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN FOREIGN MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


According to data published by the Department of Commerce the cumulative 
total of U.S. private investment in foreign mineral industries has increased 
steadily during the past several years. Total investment in mining and smelt- 
ing enterprises rose from $1,129 million on December 31, 1950, to $2,856 million 
at the end of 1958. The average annual increase from 1951 to 1956, inclusive, 
was nearly $212 million. Additions in recent years were as follows: 1957, $235 
million ; 1958, $222 million. 

Total U.S. private investment in foreign petroleum rose from $3,390 million 
at the end of 1950 to $9,681 million on December 31, 1958. Annual increments 
averaged $648 million from 1951 to 1956, inclusive. Additions in recent years 
were as follows : 1957, $1,711 million ; 1958, $690 million. 

Foreign U.S. investment in petroleum declined sharply in 1958, and that in 
mining and smelting decreased moderately. Total investment in both petroleum 
and mining and smelting, however, rose to $12,537 million on December 31, 1958, 
from $11,625 million a year earlier; at the end of 1950 the total was $4,519 
million. 

The accompanying table shows the geographic distribution of U.S. private in- 
vestinent in foreign mineral industries. 
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Mr. Tuomson. No. 2: On page 72 of the justifications you mention 
the startling expansion in industrial production in Communist coun- 
tries which has been based upon widespread mineral resource develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. Statements like this unfortunately become the basis 
for lobbying for large expenditures of money in several different areas, 
from education and all around, in this ¢ ountry. 

I am familiar with Mr. Allen Dulles’ statement before the Joint 
Committee on Economics—in fact, I have it over here, and I have had 
it presented to me up in the Defense Subcommittee—and the fact is 
that even by 1970 at the present rate of growth, which I doubt that 
Russia can sustain, we will still relatively have about the same actual 
advantage in more production of steel and ever villas else over Russia, 
as we have today which is roughly about 60 percent of our present 
capacity. 

Basically, their industrial economy is only 40 percent of ours now. 
By 1965 the differential, on the basis of today’s economy, we would be 
62 percent greater than they are and by 1970, if we could sustain this, 
we would be 58.2 percent of our present capacity greater, or there 
would be that differential. 

I resent seeing this type of statement come out, because it is mis- 
leading to the American people and the people of the world on our 
relative economic and industrial strength. To me it approaches lend- 
ing aid and comfort. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH IN INDIANA 


Mr. Denton. I was very pleased when I saw your Bureau come be- 
fore this committee, because I thought it was one place in the Interior 
Department where my part of the country had dealings, but I see that 
you do not have any research center or experiment center in our part 
of the country. 

As you know, in that Illinois and Indiana field we do have quite a 
problem. 

I wonder why you do not have any research center in that part of 
the country ? 

Mr. Ankeny. One of our district headquarters for our mine inspec- 
tion activity is located in Vincennes, Ind. It is true that we do not 
havea research facility in Indiana. 

Mr. Denton. They tell me we have the largest. coal operation in the 
world in my district, and we do have a problem with that type of 
coal, as you know, and a very serious one. I do not think there is any 
place in the country where you need research any more than you do in 
that territory. 

Mr. Anxeny. The first thing we have to consider is that, after all, 
our objective is to help coal. 

Mr. Denton. That is why I am suggesting this to you. 

Mr. Anxeny. It is not significant, “really, if that is the primary 
objective, whether this research work is done in Indiana or whether 
it is done in West Virgina or whether it is done in Laramie, Wyo. 
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The objective is to get the work done, and obviously we cannot 
have a coal research center in every coal-producing State or every 
coal-producing area in the country. 

Mr. Denton. I cannot tell you about Wyoming, but I know that in 
the Indiana-Illinois field we have an entirely different problem than 
they do in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Mr. Anxeny. There is no question about that, but we are trying to 
promote the technology of coal everywhere and our objective is not to 
locate a research center in every coal-producing area. If we can do 
the job that would cover several areas at one location, we can do it 
much more effectively than if we tried to do it everywhere coal is being 
produced. 

Mr. Denton. I would grant you that, but what I am trying to say is 
that with reference to our particular problems there is nothing being 
done about them so far as I know. 

Mr. AnKreny. When the Bureau of Mines conducts a program, for 
example, on producing high-b.t.u. gas—finding the technology to pro- 
duce high-b.t.u. gas or synthetic fuels—that. tec hnology is just as ap- 
plies able to those coals in Indiana and Illinois as it is to the lignites of 
Wyoming, or the coals of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Mr. Denton. Another problem I have is that the TVA puts a great 
many of my coal miners to work. They have made the biggest | con- 
tract for coal that has ever been made in western Kentucky. 

Mr. Fenton. This may have some bearing on that subject. 

Mr. Den'ron. In order to get a research laboratory you have to have 
authorization legislation. 

Mr. Ankeny. That.is correct; to build any kind of a new center you 
have to have such authorization. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, the Bureau does not have the right 
toestablish a laboratory ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. It must be authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you can make recommendations which 
would help a great deal. 

Mr. Ankeny. That is true. 


PREPARATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I overlooked something which I 
think is highly important: 

I have been told that the research stations do not submit actual 
budget requests but, rather, your mode of operation is for them to 
suggest to the regional office program plans and program proposals 
and usually they do this 2 or 3 years in advance of appropriations, and 
on the basis of that submission you figure out your budget request 
from back here? 

Is that the procedure which you follow ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Mr. Zinner, who is the Bureau’s Assistant Director in 
charge of programing, is familiar with that, and I would like for him 
to comment upon it. 

Mr. Zinner. The procedure is just a little different than that you 
described. 

The problems that are in the Bureau of Mines sphere of operation 
are spelled out in a group of program statements. For example, we 
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have a general program statement on coal that tries to present the 
whole bac kground and the reasoning that defines the problem areas 
and finally the areas that are appropriate to the Bureau of Mines, 
This goes to everyone in the Bureau of Mines regardless of where 
they are located, and they are invited to submit proposals as to how 
these problems might be ‘solved. The proposals include an estimate 
of how much it might cost to solve the problem. All the regional 
office does is simply pass this thing into Washington, At W ashing. 
ton the whole package is accumulated, and from this lot we try to 
figure out which proposals appear most significant as means for solv- 
ing these problems. 

So, when it comes time to put together a budget, we can include the 
most significant of these proposals in our estimate. 

Once money is appropriated, we have the problem of reversing this 
procedure, and getting those projects authorized to the field. We 
try to assign them to the places where they were originally proposed, 
because they have people there who are enthusiastic and who under- 
stand the problem. 

Mr. Tuomson. That, substantially, is what I understood, and the 
point that I make, though, is that research people are research people, 
and what directed my attention back to this was the chairman’s ques- 
tion, and it would seem to me that you would have a sounder program 
approach if you had these research people and an area staff fully 
utilizing the facilities available, and if the people all over were in- 
vited to send in problems—and I am sure you get a lot of problems and 
I am sure industry furnishes many of them itself—and then you 
should assign this work out where it could best be performed. 

This, it appears to me, is where you get into a lot of difficulty be- 
cause you get a program going and then you forget about it. 


PROGRAMS AT DENVER, COLO., LABORATORY 


IT would like to have you supply for the record the programs that 
have been going on in the Denver area about which I had never heard 
until a staff member told me about it the other d: iy—what, programs 
have been going on, how long they have been going on, how many 
people are assigned, what the space is which they are utilizing and 
what the overhead is, as well as what results you have been obtaining 
and the status of their work. I would also like to have a cost esti- 
mate of the savings that would be involved, if any, by consolidating 
that at one station there where you own the building, and so forth, 
on the university campus in Laramie. 

Mr. Ankeny. Very well, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Coal RESEARCH AT DENVER, COLO. 


In 1937, the Coal Research Laboratory at Denver, Colo., was organized under 
the leadership of the late V. F. Parry. The work at the branch of coal tech- 
nology at Denver is conducted by a total staff of 19, which includes all techni- 
eal, clerical, administrative, and mechanical employees. Fifteen of these are 
civil service, and the remaining four are cooperative employees whose salaries 
are paid, at present, by the Texas Power & Light Co. 

Since its inception, the laboratory at Denver has been concerned mainly with 
the drying, low-temperature carbonizing, and handling of the low-rank noncok- 
ing coals. These coals are abundant in the West, and we believe that their major 
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future market is in the production of thermal power. Many of the coals con- 
tain a large percentage of water and have a low heating value. Their low rank 
makes them susceptible to self-heating, which complicates the problem of pro- 
viding safe storage. One of the first investigations undertaken by the new labora- 
tory staff was proper storage of subbituminous coal and lignite. A Bureau pub- 
lication was prepared outlining preferred conditions for storage. Through the 
years these studies on safe storage have been expanded and intesified until 
the problem of safe storage of large quantities of low-rank coal as reserve or 
standby fuels at powerplants and similar large industrial plants has been solved 
successfully by the Bureau. The techniques developed and published have been 
used in the safe storage of several million tons of raw lignite at Garrison Dam, 
N. Dak., and in the stockpiling of an 800,000-ton reserve pile of lignite at Rock- 
dale, Tex. 

In cooperation with the University of North Dakota, an investigation and eco- 
nomic study of the Fleissner process for drying low-rank coal with high-pressure 
steam was started in 1941. These studies showed that American high-moisture 
coals can be dried successfully to increase their gross heating value 30 to 50 
percent. Following the successful application of the Fleissner drying process 
to subbituminous coals, the dried product was effectively processed to yield a 
high-B.t.u. briquet. While the heating value of the briquets was satisfactory, 
the briquets disintegrated somewhat during burning and under severe weather- 
ing conditions. 

Studies on the gasification of subbituminous coal and lignite were started in 
1944. A small pilot plant was built near Denver, Colo., and techniques were de- 
veloped that were applied on a larger scale in a commercial-size pilot plant at 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. The early investigations in lignite gasification started at 
the Denver station have been enlarged and have since become an important phase 
in the research program of the Lignite Experiment Station at Grand Forks. 

One of the most successful achievements of the Denver station was the de- 
velopment of a flash-drying process adaptable to coals of high-bed moisture con- 
tent. The Parry process, named after its designer, the late V. F. Parry, has 
received worldwide attention. This process dries the coal in the entrained and 
fluidized state and delivers 2 product that is suitable for pulverized fuel in- 
stallations. 

In cooperation with the Texas Power & Light. Co., an investigation was 
started in 1951 to find an economical way to process Texas lignite so as to re- 
move tar as a byproduct before burning the char for generation of electric 
power. In this study, a method of drying and ecarbonizing of noncoking coal in 
the entrained and fluidized state was developed successfully. At present, a 
240,000 kilowatt powerplant operated by the Industrial Generating Co. for the 
Texas Power & Light Co., and the Aluminum Co. of America is in operation 
ut Rockdale, Tex., using lignite dried by this process. Approximately 6,000 tons 
per day of raw Texas lignite are used, thereby restoring to active use a major 
energy source in the State of Texas. In addition to the drying facilities, there 
has been installed at the Rockdale plant a carbonizer capable of producing char 
equivalent to one-ninth of the plant generating capacity. This carbonizer and its 
associate tar recovery string is a prototype unit and is being operated inter- 
mittently on an experimental basis to provide tar for research and market 
studies. The economics of carbonization depend largely upon the value of 
low-temperature tar. Such tar has not been an article of commerce in this 
country and extensive research is necessary to establish substantial markets 
and value. We hope that conclusive results of such research will be available 
in the near future to establish the general economic feasibility of low-tempera- 
ture tar production. Until such information is available, the carbonizer at 
Texas will continue to operate intermittently as an experimental and develop- 
mental unit, producing tar for study. Other research projects along this line 
have been conducted in cooperation with the Union Pacific Coal Co. and the 
Natural Resource Board of the State of Wyoming. 

Another problem under active investigation is the production of improved 
metallurgical coke from our western coking coals. This study is being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the three coke and steel producers in the West, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. of Pueblo, Colo., the Columbia-Geneva Steel Divi- 
sion of United States Steel Corp. of Geneva, Utah, and Kaiser Steel Corp. of 
Fontana, Calif.. and the Research Foundation of the Colorado School of Mines. 
Under terms of the cooperative agreements, the Bureau at Denver is studying 
the effect of several variables on the quality of coke such as bulk density, size 
of coal, and time and temperature of carbonization. We also intend to study 
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substitutes for the expensive low-volatile coals currently being used as blending 
materials in the western coke plants. In addition to the cost of such blending 
coals, there is some concern among the coke producers regarding the adequacy 
of reserves. 

In cooperation with the Kemmerer Coal Co. of Kemmerer, Wyo., and the 
Natural Resources Research Institute at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo., a study is being made at the Denver station of the production of special 
earbons for electrochemical and metallurgical use. Various western industries, 
like the phosphorus industry in Idaho, require carbons possessing special compo- 
sition or physical properties. The research work is directed toward the pro- 
duction of such materials from the cheap readily available noneoking coal of the 
West. A high-volume market is not expected to develop for these carbons, but it 
ean become economically attractive because of the high cost of the carbons now 
being used. 

We are also conducting work on special combustion problems. A study has 
been started recently on the problems associated with the burning of ultrafine 
coal for the coal-burning gas turbine, and we are concerned also with the com- 
bustion of raw or processed fuel in cement plants where a high flame temperature 
is required. 

The use of the processed subbituminous coal or lignite as powerplant fuel has 
generated several auxiliary problems in the handling of large quantities of such 
fuel. The techniques must be somewhat different than in the conventional 
pulverized coal plant and work is being conducted on methods of improved 
handling and preparation. 

For the coal programs presently authorized at Denver and for which funds 
are available, the space at Denver is completely satisfactory for Bureau of Mines 
needs. In this connection, the Denver Federal Center is maintained by the 
General Services Administration, and, consequently, there are no overhead 
charges for maintenance of the building and facilities that are paid by the 
Bureau. It would, therefore, result in increased costs to the Bureau of Mines 
if the coal research program was moved from its present location. Furthermore, 
the type of space required for much of the coal research activities is not 
available at Laramie and very considerable capital investments would have to 
be made to house the pilot-plant equipment. 


Mr. Tuomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Denton. You see that squeaking axles get the most grease, and 
[ am afraid the axles in my part of the country do not squeak enough. 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 


1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work ? $6, 151, 234 | $6, 063, 000 $6, 457, 000 
2. Control of fires in coal deposits s nie os 241, 504 324, 000 325, 000 
Total program costs_- 6, 392, 828 6, 387, 000 | 6, 782, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)-__-- —8$1,049 |_. ; E incsanee 
Total program (obligations) . P 7 6, 311, 779 6, 387, 000 6, 782, 000 
Financing 

1959 appropriation available in 1958 Steins Be bite pas — 

Unobligated balance no longer available 5 18, 421 
Appropriation (new obligational authority on 6, 362, 700 6, 387, 000 | 6, 782, 000 
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Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions...............--- 767 | 770 | 805 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ; x” | 21 | 2] 
Average number of all employees- -- = south 753 | 753 | 788 
Number of employees at end of year._.-..--.-- iia scandal basen | 801 813 | 848 
Average GS grade and salary. - te 3 eee 8.0 $6,582 | 8.0 $6,594 | 8.0 $6, 617 


Average salary of ungraded positions Reaee ‘i aan $5, 228 $5, 322 | $5, 346 


| 
Personal services | 








Permanent positions aioe be $4, 855, 000 | $5, 110, 000 
Positions other than permanent oni R 128, 000 | 128, 000 

Other personal services- - -- sscspivann sim tatibe ssdcavamanae 37, 587 59, 000 40), OOO 

Total personal services___. cus es 5, 009, 580 5, 042, 000 | 5, 278, 000 

2 Travel , ia 267,455 268, 000 | 300, 000 
lransportation of things - 15, 518 16, 000 | 18, 000 

04 Communication services " : il 47, 148 60, 000 | 65, 000 
05 Rents and utility services i E ‘ | 13, 384 | 15, 000 | 17, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. eee ee 34, 955 36, 000 40, 000 
07 Other contractual services scabs . a 372, 361 367, 000 | 415, 000 
8 Supplies and materials . : 177, 000 | 190, 000 
) Equipment--- - , ‘ a 3, 312 78, 000 | 116, OOO 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions sawedeall 314, 456 | 316, 000 | 331, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. ._- x 8, 581 9, 000 | 9, 000 
Taxes and assessments : , ideae ina 2, 575 | 3, 000 | 3, 000 
1959 program obligated in 1958 ee ee ktm ate a OF COR his cine v tides Se ‘ 
Total obligations : ae sence Nat acta | 6, 311, 779 6, 387, 000 6, 782, 000 


wd @) 


Mr. Denvon. I note that $6,782,000 is requested for health and 
safety, which represents an increase of $395,000. 
Mr. ANKENY. Yes,sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Denron. We shall insert at this point in the record pages 75 
to 88 of the justifications. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 
HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


Purpose and long-range objectives 

The principal objectives of the Bureau’s health and safety activities are (1) 
to prevent accidents and injuries in the mineral industries of the United 
States, including coal-, metal-, and nonmetallic mining, quarrying, metallurgical, 
petroleum, and natural gas; and (2) to safeguard lives and health of the 
employees in these industries. By so doing the economy of the mineral industries 
will be advanced through the avoidance of human suffering and economic waste 
that are coincident with occupational accidents, injuries, and diseases. 

Although the ultimate long-range objective is the elimination of accidents 
and injuries in the mineral industries, it is realized that this is a target that 
is unlikely to be attained. Some of the mineral industries, notably mining, are 
among the most hazardous of all industries in the United States and progress 
toward the ultimate objective will be manifested by a steadily declining fre- 
quency rate—lost-time injuries per million man-hours of exposure. 
Accomplishments during past year 

The record for Federal coal-mine inspections shows that mines employing 
more than 14 men regularly underground (designated title II in the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act) were inspected an average of 2.4 times; whereas the 
coal imines employing 14 or less men regularly underground (designated title I 
in the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act) were inspected an average of 0.9 time, 
and strip and auger mines were inspected 0.7 time. 
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Notwithstanding that numerous inspections and investigations were made of 
facilities other than coal mines, optimum results in the prevention of accidents 
and injuries are obtained largely through safety educational activities. Over 
8.900 persons completed various Bureau accident-prevention training courses 
and over 33,400 completed the first-aid and mine-rescue courses during the year. 
Auxiliaries to this effort are manifested by the attendance of more than 119,000 
persons at the Bureau’s demonstrated lectures on safety and the 112,000 persons 
who viewed Bureau screenings of safety films. More than 162,000 persons at- 
tended Bureau-sponsored safety meetings, including those of the Holmes Safety 
Association. 

The important testing of equipment and devices for permissibility, coupled 
with research and development of new devices to cope with changing or newly 
encountered conditions, such as protection against radioactivity in mines and 
processing plants, contributed to the overall safety performance of the mineral 
industries. 

Research and investigations in roof and rock bolting to prevent falls of roof, 
face, and back, coupled with new techniques of bonding poorly consolidated roof 
strata with resinous substances, and the scientific study of “bumps” or rock 
bursts, provided the leadership needed by the mining industry to combat the most 
difficult hazard—falls of roof or ground—that is responsible for most of the 
deaths and serious injuries. 

An important study carried on vigorously is to determine effective face ven- 
tilation and dust-control methods where continuous miners are operated in coal 
mines. Ventilation and dust surveys conducted in coal and noncoal mines and 
the use of electric analogue to solve complicated mine ventilation problems 
aided the mining industry in preventing ignitions of gas or dust and in evaluating 
and combating the hazards of airborne dusts in the working environment. 


Program changes 


No major changes in health and safety programs were instituted during the 
fiscal vear 1960 nor are contemplated during 1961. As conditions change or new 
ones arise flexibility is required to shift emphasis or to add other auxiliary 
activities. The mining of radioactive ores has emphasized the need for greater 
protection against radioactive dusts and gases incident to mining; consequently 
more rigid specifications for respiratory protection must be developed. Also, 
the use of continuous mining systems in ultragassy mines has caused a revision 
of precautions that are necessary to safeguard against gas ignitions. 

Roof-control procedures are improved from time to time as more knowledge 
is gained through studies and investigations. Adaptation of sonic techniques 
to predict impending bumps or rock bursts, the use of plastic resins injected into 
rock strata to consolidate the elements, and development of protective shields 
for workmen in face areas illustrate the necessity of avoiding rigidity in pro- 
grams. 


Objectives and program for fiscal year 1961 


The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act requires that each title II mine be inspected 
at least once annually but does not specify the minimum inspection rate for title 
I mines. The Bureau, however, recognizes that its obligations under the act 
cannot he met by adhering to the minimum. The present objective is to inspect 
each title II mine at least three time annually, each title I underground mine 
twice a year, and each strip and auger mine at least once annually. This will 
require additional personnel for the coal-mine inspection staff. 

One of the most effective means of preventing accidents, injuries, and impair- 
ment of health in the mineral industries is through accident-prevention educa- 
tional training. Although the Bureau has many years of such training experi- 
ence, it is promoting an additional method to encourage “in-company training” 
of workmen by their own supervisors so that safety training will be an integral 
part of the production cycle, as it should be. 

New specifications for protective devices will be developed and tried in the 
field to cope with new operating problems as may develop from mining radio- 
active ores; extremely gassy coal mines which liberate methane in large volume: 
and mines that operate under heavy cover, increasing the liability of bumps and 
rock bursts. These as well as the older hazards of roof support, dust, explosive 
and noxious gases, and underground electric- and diesel-powered machinery will 
be given the required atttention. 

Dissemination of information through inspection reports, classroom instruc- 
tion, formal publications, and Bureau participation in safety-promoting agencies 
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will be carried on to the end of achieving a steady reduction in the accident 
and injury rates of the mineral industries. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Appropriation 1069.......-~...<..<. sama ine aici le Sas nhs ns arent _.. $6, 362, 700 
ADDEORTIAIION, II 6 aco cae scinccen eine ses cedeanemn ns Sa 6, 387, 000 





Summary of increases, 1961 


i To provide for 35 additional coal mine inspectors__.__.._.._.__------ +350, 000 
For employee health benefit costs (Public Law 86-382) ~__-___- pees +45, 000 
SIRI URI apa nek cn caepamsicnte persian waster cee +395, 000 

Budget estimate, 1961__---_---~- ee eee cee ast ees eae ee ae nae 6, 782, 000 


Analysis by activities 


| | 





Amount Amount | Estimate, Increase | Page ref- 
Activity available, | available, 1961 (+) or de- | erence 
1959 1960 | crease (—) | 
a air ctl eae hide cape aaa aaa Smee eed 
j ; E | } | 
1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue } 
WS er _-.-----------| $5, 989, 789 | $6,063, 000 | $6, 457,000 | +$394, 000 80 
2, Control of fires in coal deposits... --.---- 321, 990 324, 000 325, 000 +1, 000 87 
1959 appropriation available in 1958__ Ee Ricianiiexscqaahabugmicesens era: |---- 
Unobligated balance no longer avail- | | 
Rs ian eke Cre Bae +s esa hi 9B sa re eal all 
|———— |] ——- |, —- — | ——_— -| —---—-—— 
TOs coccconckaases sa cannepeanees | 6,362,700 | 6, 387, 000 | 6, 782,000 | +395, 000 |.......--..- 
| | 
1. Inspections, investigations, and rescue work 
Deora Gr TERR. TN iii is sei Asi cicada matt are Seite telerob 5, 989, 789 
aaa: ia em i a 6, 063, 000 
I a aa 6, 457, 000 
earns alka 0 ie IOS a oa in rt dtl adage ahaha eemkeoaieeat +394, 000 
The estimate of $6,457,000 represents a total increase of $394,000, of which 
$350,000 is for employing additional coal-mine inspectors and $44,000 for the 
employee health program. 


Need for increase.—Recent performance experience shows that the current in- 
spection foree of 254 inspectors and 11 engineers inspected the 7,659 title I 
underground mines an average of 0.9 time (per year), the 1,736 strip and auger 
mines 0.6 time, and the 1,484 title II mines 2.3 times. 

Inspection of mines, however, is not the sole duty of the coal-mine inspection 
staff. Im accordance with provisions of title I of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act, the staff performs noninspection safety work that is vital to the success of 
the effort to reduce injuries in coal mines, including accident-prevention educa- 
tion, roof control, investigating accidents, special training, and administrative 
work. Such noninspection activities require about 30 percent of the inspectors’ 
time. 

Long-established minimum work schedule calls for inspection of title I 
underground mines twice a year, strip and auger mines once a year, and title 
Il mines three times a year. An adequate inspection staff is necessary to meet 
this minimum schedule. Furthermore, the noninspection activities are im- 
portant in carrying out the full purpose and intent of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act and should not be curtailed. 

To continue the noninspection activities at the present rate, and to achieve 
the desirable minimum iate of inspections, at least 35 additional inspectors 
are required. The average sum of money required for salary and necessary ex- 
penses to employ each new inspector is $10,000 per year, or a total of $350,000 for 
45 new inspectors. These proposed men will be distributed throughout the 
coal-producing regions in accordance with workload requirements. 

Plan of work.—Funds requested under this program will be expended mainly 
in the fiell but also in Bureau laboratories for investigation, research, and 
testing coincident with carrying on the health and safety activities. The main 
overall objective of the health and safety activities is to prevent accidents and 
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injuries and by so doing to protect the lives and health of workmen in the 
mineral (coal and noncoal), metallurgical, petroleum, natural gas, and allied 
industries. This is accomplished through mine inspections, safety investigations, 
accident-prevention education, roof-control and ventilation investigations and 
research, occupational-health and working environmental studies, and testing, 
leading to approval of underground mining equipment and protective devices, 

Inspections and investigations in coal mines is a continuing activity to comply 
with the requirements of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act—Public Law 552, 
82d Congress. The administration and enforcement of this law was delegated 
by the Congress to the Bureau of Mines. 

Established methods for disseminating accident-prevention education in the 
mineral industries (coal and noncoal) for workmen and supervisors will be 
continued by classroom and on-the-job instruction, demonstrations, films and 
other visual aids, and first-aid and mine-rescue instruction. New techniques 
in teaching accident-prevention to stimulate company-sponsored training are 
being demonstrated to broaden the base of accident-prevention education train- 
ing. 

Service to the mining industry through improved ventilation, dust-control 
and roof-control techniques is a continuing activity germane to the general over- 
all objective of preventing loss of life and impairment of health of underground 
workmen. 

Ever-increasing demand for the testing and approval of underground electric- 
and diesel-powered equipment, lighting and shot-firing devices, gas detectors, 
respirators and self-contained breathing devices, calls for greater effort of Bu- 
reau personnel so engaged to provide this important service that the mineral 
industries depend upon for unbiased evaluation of safe equipment. 


Status of program 

The Bureau’s health and safety activities are primarily of a continuing nature, 
such as mine inspections, safety investigations, instruction in accident preven- 
tion and first aid and mine reseue and recovery procedures, roof control and 
ventilation studies, investigations of working environment, and test work lead- 
ing to permissibility approval of equipment. New developments, such as the 
mining of radioactive minerals, present new problems to cope with in the work- 
ing environment. Continual study, research and appraisal of all hazards in the 
mineral industries require the development of new techniques or revision of old 
ones to meet changing conditions. Essentially, the commodity dealt with is the 
mineral industry worker and his well-being. 

Since the establishment of the’ Bureau of Mines the promotion of health and 
safety in the mineral industries has been a prime activity. The reduction of 
injuries in the mineral industries, including coal, metal, and nonmetallic mining, 
quarrying, and processing plants, has shown improvement from 1.8 fatalities 
per million man-hours of exposure in 1910 to 1.5 in 1926, 1.1 in 1941, and 0.64 
(preliminary) at the present time. 

Improvement in the injury records of the entire coal mining industry has 
been notable since Federal inspection of coal mines was established. During the 
10 years (1932-41) immediately preceding the advent of Federal coal mine in- 
spection, the fatal and nonfatal frequency rates per million man-hours exposure 
averaged 1.50 and 72.78, respectively. During the first 10 years of Federal 
inspections (1942-51), under Public Law 49, 77th Congress, these rates averaged 
1.18 and 59.39, respectively; and during the most recent 7-year period (1952- 
58) since enactment of Public Law 552, 82d Congress, the frequency rates were 
1.01 and 46.92, respectively. 

The following tabulations list accomplishments in the Bureau’s coal mine in- 
spection, safety training, and safety demonstration activities. 


Coal-mine inspections 


Calendar years 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





es RUNS One ees oh A cccbbubvensucseenaue 10, 712 11, 000 
Individual mines inspected 7, 895 9, 000 
Total inspections 11, 164 11, 000 
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Safety education, by type of program and number of persons trained, fiscal 
year 1959 


aa igen eee eee 31, 427 
9 Mine-rescue classes___-—- eee ee ee ee eae ee OY Ae ee 1, 978 
8. Metal mine accident-prevention classes__......_......_..-..-- ~~~ 579 
$+, Coal mine accident-prevention classes__._._._.--_--_-~- ee eae eee aires 8, 206 
5. Petroleum gas accident-prevention classes._..._....._._._---.-----~- 202 


Exhibits, demonstrations, safety meetings, contests, and lectures, by type and 
attendance, fiscal year 1959 


|. "Mawio-of Fire’ GenOnsiTeGoeen. cece wns ee eee ce ae 57, 113 
2 “Hazards of Static Electricity” demonstrations__.._..........._____ 35, 679 
& Other safety demonstrated lectures. 05. hens ce 26, 685 
4. Firet-eld and <wiine-Tescus Goeieegitn.4 oo ed he heednete 25, 048 
6; Bamety Meta oo one ch cee eee tie ad at beetiee ae 162, 275 
6 Sereehivies of safety notion pictalOe dc. ci cil ed 112, 216 


Experimental training in the course “Fundamentals of Coal Mine Accident 
Prevention” began in April 1958. The course is nontechnical; is used as a 
basis for establishing a sound, far-reaching mine-accident-prevention program ; 
and is designed to condition a desired phychological attitude toward accident 
prevention. 

Two 16-millimeter sound-color, safety educational, motion picture films were 
completed and copies were distributed to all health and safety districts dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. One film covers electrical contact hazards in coal min- 
ing and recommendations to minimize or eliminate them, and the other depicts 
the value of first-aid training. Production began on two other safety training 
films. Technical assistance was given to the American Gas Association in pro- 
ducing a safety educational film on the Bureau’s demonstrated lecture, ‘*Haz- 
ards of Static Electricity.” 

In compliance with order No. 1940, dated April 4, 1944, issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Bureau of Mines makes health and safety inspections of 
mines and quarries on Government-leased lands on the public domain and on 
Indian reservation lands. Sixty of these latter inspections were made in non- 
coal mines and quarries during the 1959 fiscal year, of which 35 were in uranium- 
ore mines. In addition, 45 safety inspections were made of privately owned 
mines and processing plants. 

Falls of roof caused 56 percent of the underground coal mine fatalities 
in the calendar year 1958 as compared with 53 percent in 1957. Another annual 
nationwide campaign will begin on January 1, 1960, in cooperation with safety 
agencies, to attain further reduction in deaths and injuries from this most 
prevalent cause. The use of roof bolting in mines and tunnels has continued 
to grow as an effective means of roof or back support. Of 157 roof-fall fatalities 
in bituminous coal mines during 1958, only 3 were attributed to failure of bolted 
roof. 

A major development in mine safety is the production of a continuous methane- 
monitoring device and the date of realization was advanced considerably by 
poling the knowledge and skill of a safety equipment manufacturer, a mining 
machinery manufacturer, and the Bureau of Mines research and testing facili- 
ties. Under controlled laboratory conditions the device shows promise of at- 
taining a practical methane-monitoring system for each electric powered ma- 
chine operated in face areas Of gassy coal mines to (1) give warning when 1 to 
1% percent of methane is encountered, and (2) automatically cut off power to 
each machine when 2 to 24% percent of mentane is in the atmosphere in which 
the machine operates. 

A promising research development is the technique of pelletizing platinum 
filaments of methane-sensing devices with alumina and platinum-palladium to 
extend the service life of ordinary coiled filaments. Research was conducted on 
Suitable catalysts to achieve lower temperature of combustion of methane and to 
improve the safety and service life of methane-detecting devices. Considerable 
progress was made in the development of an accurate, lightweight, pocket-size 
methane detector. 

During the fiscal year 1959, test work under 12 schedules for approving elec- 
trical mechanical equipment as permissible for underground mining operations 
included 121 formal approvals of new mine equipment, and 117 formal extensions 
of approval in design of previously approved equipment. 
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Approximately 19,000 gas samples were analyzed in the Bureau laboratories, 
the majority of which were obtained during routine coal mine inspections. Other 
sumples were collected and analyzed in connection with mine explosions and 
control of mine fires; investigations of toxic and flammable gas hazards in mines, 
tunnels, and industrial establishments; in connection with the use of diese] 
powered underground equipment ; and in various laboratory studies. 

More than 900 samples of airborne dust and dust-source materials were ex- 
amined to determine concentration, composition, and particle size, using micro- 
projection, X-ray diffraction, spectrographic, and chemical methods to deter- 
mine harmful constituents. Most of these samples were collected in connection 
with environmental surveys currently in progress in metal mines. Dust surveys 
were conducted in four coal mines. 

Nine drill-dust collectors were approved for coal mine use, and eight extensions 
of approval were granted. Also during the year S88 extensions of approval were 
granted for various types of conventional respiratory protective equipment. 

In 1957 the Congress directed the Bureau of Mines and the Public Health 
Service to study and evaluate the engineering and medical aspects, respectively, 
of the silicosis problem in metal mines of the United States. Engineering studies 
were begun in March 1958 by the Bureau in representative metal mines and these 
field studies have been completed in 28 mines. The medical aspect of the field 
studies, assigned to the Public Health Service, began in November 1958 at mines 
in which the engineering studies had been completed. Both aspects of the 
silicosis study are being carried forward vigorously. 

Ventilation surveys by the absolute-pressure method were completed in three 
coal mines and two nonecoal mines. Proposed changes and recommendations 
were checked on the electric analog and reports of results were submitted to 
the respective companies. 

Research on face ventilation was continued under controlled test conditions in 
the Bureau’s experimental coal mine with the objective of solving the problem 
of proper ventilation of working faces in very gassy coal mines where continuous 
miners are used. Field data relating thereto were collected in operating gassy 
coal mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to supplement the experimental 
data. As conclusive information is developed it is released to the coal-mining 
industry. Problems inherent with the operation of multiple mine fans for venti- 
lating bituminous coal mines were investigated. Fan characteristics were stud- 
ied, evaluated, and recommendations prepared and disseminated to the industry. 

Test facilities were completed and approval requirements were formulated for 
respirators for protection in paint-spraying operations. Extensive study was 
conducted on methods for producing aerosols of controlled particle size for use in 
testing respirators designed for protection against radioactive particulates. 
Experiments were started to develop a technique for use of self-contained breath- 
ing apparatus under elevated air pressure, as in rescue or recovery operations in 
subaqueous tunnels being constructed under air pressures greater than atmos- 
pheric. 

Analysis, tabulation, and publication of injury and related employment records 
are continuing activities and serve as useful guides for improving programs to 
prevent accidents in the mineral industries. In addition to regular annual and 
monthly industry reports, many special tabulations were prepared during fiscal 
year 1959 for Federal and State agencies, trade associations, labor organizations, 
and others. Industries canvassed for injury and employment information in- 
cluded coal mining, coke production, peat, quarrying, metal and nonmetallic 
mineral mining, metallurgical operations, and petroleum and natural gas produc- 
tion and refining. The iron blast-furnace industry was canvassed for the first 
time in 1958: details were requested for industrial injuries. The result will be 
a publication of severity as well as frequency rates for the iron blast-furnace 
industry. 

2. Control of fires in coal deposits 


eit wie INO te i oe i a aa ie $321, 990 
sbaeieammmee ary IND 2 9h ho 3 on Bie es ete en Soca S 324, 000 
Piepenne NRE Ai) te ors fois els a oe at eee. cintinnaal 325, 000 
Repeeibet = Srlaiee 5 809th al eee oe ty es ieee eat ook lets 1, 000 


The estimate of $325,000 includes an increase of $1,000 for the employee health 
program. 
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Plan of work.—Funds for this activity will be spent almost entirely in the field 
to control or extinguish fires in inactive coal beds on private property and on the 
public domain. The purpose is twofold: (1) To prevent destruction by fire of 
valuable resources, and (2) to protect the lives and health of persons living or 
working in proximity to such fires. Four fires are scheduled for control during 
the fiscal year 1960, together with 4 incompleted projects carried over from 
fiscal year 1959. The Bureau has records of 114 other fires in inactive coal 
deposits on private property and the public domain. These will be attacked in 
order of urgency and availability of funds. 

Status of program 


Seven fires in inactive coal deposits were extinguished or controlled during 
fiscal year 1959; three were on public domain in Montana; and four were on 
private property in Kentucky and Pennsylvania. Four additional fires were in 
the process of being controlled at the end of the fiscal year 1959. Mapping, 
estimates, and other preliminary work was done on four additional projects 
scheduled to start in fiscal year 1960. Maintenance work was continued on 
several projects completed in earlier years to control erosion of the cover banks 
and to recover spots where cracks appeared. 

The purpose of this activity is to stop the destructive action of uncontrolled 
fires in inactive coal beds that have caused the loss of valuable coal reserves, 
damaged or destroyed surface property, and endangered the lives and health of 
persons living nearby. Bureau of Mines action in response to appeals for aid 
were confined to investigations and recommendations until 1949, when Federal 
funds were made available for corrective action. Many of the fires are in 
densely populated districts; others are in isolated areas. In some instances, 
fires that have been controlled require maintenance work to keep them from 
breaking out anew. Outcrop fires originate from burning rubbish, brush fires, 
orcamp fires. Others in abandoned coal-mine openings may result from creeping 
outcrop fires or fires set in the mine by trespassers. Old fires in abandoned 
mines may break from sealed areas or new fires may start from spontaneous 
heating. The Bureau has records of 190 fires in inactive coal deposits; 68 of 
which have been controlled or extinguished, and 8 are scheduled for control in 
fiscal year 1960. The remainder and new fires that are discovered will be 
attacked in the order of their urgency and the availability of funds. It is esti- 
mated that about 298 million tons of coal have been conserved by these projects 
since 1949 at a cost to the Federal Government of approximately 1 cent per 
ton of coal saved. 


ADDITIONAL COAL MINE INSPECTORS 


Mr. Denron. Will you please explain why 35 additional coal mine 
inspectors are requested for 1961 at a cost of $350,000 ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. This request is based on an inspection 
schedule of three times a year for the title II mines, and twice a year 
for title I underground mines, and once a year for strip and auger 
mines, as recommended in some of our annual reports to Congress. 

These requirements are more specific than the inspection schedule 
recorded in the 1960 House appropriation hearings which state the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act requires that each title II mine be in- 
spected at least once annually, but does not specify the minimum in- 
spections for title I mines. The Bureau, however, recognizing that 
it could not perform those obligations under the act, adhered to the 
minimum. 

The present objective is to inspect each title IT mine at least three 
times annually and each title I mine, strip and auger mine, at least 
once annually. This means that we would make as many inspections 
as our force would permit. 

Mr. Denrron. I would concede that there is probably more danger 
in those small title I mines than there is in title II mines. 


50484—60—pt. 1——_ 29 
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ADDITIONAL AUTOMOBILES 


I note that the Bureau already has 432 automobiles. Why are 25 
additions requested in 1961 for these new inspectors ? 

Mr. a THomson. The 35 new inspectors will require 35 
cars, or a car for each inspector. However, 10 of these inspectors 
will be Lncated’ in an area served by GSA, and will use GSA cars. We 
will need 25 additional automobiles for the other 25 inspectors. 

Mr. Denron. Are you getting maximum use out of all these auto- 
mobiles ? 

Mr. Etwoop Tuomson. Yes, sir; I think so. GSA has a procedure, 
and also the Bureau of Mines has a procedure, to see that a car is used 
a certain amount each year. 

Mr. Denton. How many cars do you get from GSA ? 

Mr. Etwoop THomson. I believe now we have 33 on permanent as- 
signment. 

Mr. Zinner. That is no measure of how many cars we use. 

Mr. Denton. I realizethat. You have 432 Government cars now ¢ 

Mr. Etwoop Tomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Den'ron. And, you want 25 additional ? 

Mr. Etwoop Tuomson. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF MINES 


Mr. Denton. Let me ask you this: Are not the number of mines 
in this country decreasing ¢ 

Mr. AnkENY. No, sir; the number is actually increasing, and has 
been increasing, for the last few years. 

Mr. Denron. When I was a young man there were a great many 
shaft mines where I lived—I suppose 40 or 50—and there are probably 
only 3 or 4, and most all of them are strip mines. 

I notice the same thing takes place in Illinois and Kentucky. Is 
not that a general trend ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; that is not, and there does not need to be 
any speculation about this. Title I underground mines have increased 
since 1954 from 5,515 up to 1958 when there were 7.O11. 

Now, it is true that the title II mines have decreased somewhat. 
Those are the larger mines, but they have not decreased enough really 
to offset this increase in total. 

Mr. Denron. I will grant you that the smaller mines probably 
present the greatest problem. 

Mr. ANKENY They not only present a greater problem from the 
standpoint of la ack of standards in operation, but also to serve a given 
number of men in small mines means more running around by the 
inspector which decreases the efficiency of the inspector if he has to 
inspect a lot of small mines instead of a few large ones. 


SMALL MINES 


Mr. Denon. Of course, you do not have the authority to close those 
small mines. 

Mr. Ankeny. Only the State can do that. We have no authority to 
close them, but the recommendatory powers that we have, according 
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to the intent of Congress, is that we are to try to convince these people 
that they should do these things. 

Mr. Den'ron. I have testified many times for the Mine Safety Act. 
[ believe it was passed in either 1951 or 1952. 

Mr. ANKENY. 1952. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, there was great fear that you were inter- 
fering with States rights by some people. 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. You work well with the States on that ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Our cooperation with the States is very good. We 
have no difficulty with them, and we believe that we supplement the 
States rather than tnterfer with them. 

Mr, Denron. These small mines that you are talking about are 
wagon mines, or gopher holes, and in all probability you are going 
to continue to have a great deal of difficulty with the safety regul: a- 
tions in those mines. 

Mr. ANKENY. I cannot say that we have an unusual amount of 
trouble. They are cooperative. The difficulty we have is in edu- 
cating and convincing them to do the things that are necessary in order 
to safeguard the people. 

Mr. Denron. You do not have any more trouble on props and gas 
and those things in those mines ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Our difficulty is that we do not get around often 
enough to see those small mines. 

Mr. Denon. There is one other thing which I would like to dis- 
cuss, and which we spoke about a moment ago. 


TRANSFER BETWEEN OBJECT CLASSES 


You had $81,000 which was given you for equipment last year, and 
you transferred that to “Personnel” in “Health and safety,” and of 
course you transferred on “Research” something over $300,000 from 

“Equipment” to “Personnel.” 

Mr. Ankeny. Are you still talking about this health and safety 
line ? 

Mr. Denon. In “Health and safety” you transferred $81,000 from 
“Equipment” to “Personnel” and on “Research” you transferred 
$327,000 to “Personnel and travel.” 

Mr. Ankeny. I think that we tried to explain that before, but the 
difficulties that we have in adjusting our programs after the appro- 
priation goes into effeet— 

Mr. Denton. I appreciate that you want to have some leeway, but 
when you make a big change like that, I think you ought to say some- 
thing to the committee about it. 

You come in every year, and we make appropriations for one pur- 
pose and you spend it for another. 

Mr. Ankeny. I think that could be worked out in our process. 

Mr. Zinner. Mr. Chairman, this would be a very difficult thing to 
do. We do not control the object distribution by accounting methods 
now. We do not require people to come within any specific ‘figure for 
the purpose of adhering to the breakdown. 

Mr. Denton. But, you told us you needed it for one purpose, and 


you used it for another. 
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Mr. Zinner. That object distribution is our best estimate at the time 
it is made. 

Mr. Denton. But, for many years it has gone on, and you have 
come in for “Equipment” and it has been transferred over to “Per- 
sonnel.” 

Mr. Ankeny. I think it has varied both ways from year to year. 

Mr. Denron. My understanding is that it has gone on for several 
years, 

What control do you have over “Travel” ? 

Mr. Zrnner. From the accounting standpoint, we do not control 
travel. We allow the managers of the research establishments to 
authorize the travel which they feel is necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of their programs. 

If we start limiting this, then we will simply cripple their opera- 
tions. You see, it is ridiculous, sir, to sit here in Washington and try 
to tell a man in ‘Laramie, Wyo., or some place else that he cannot travel 
to some meeting or to some site. 

Mr. Denton. I am talking about a matter of degree. 

Mr. Ankeny. Well, the amount of travel would be determined by 
the local project needs. 

Mr. Denton. How much control do you have over it as a matter of 
degree? I have been on this committee for a period of 2 years and I 
have heard from other people that this is a common practice, to have 
one thing come up as “Equipment” and then have it transferred to 
“Personal service.” 

Mr. Ankeny. I think it is a common practice, and I think we have 
tried to explain the reason, and the necessity for this. 

Mr. Denon. Your “Equipment” account must be getting in pretty 
bad shape. For instance, on almost a half million dollars’ worth of 
equipment which you told us you needed last year that amount was 
transferred to “Personal service.’ 

Have you upgraded any employees? Does that account for it? 

Mr. Zinner. I think Mr. Thomson made this point a while ago. 
If we absorb all increased costs by not filling vacancies pretty soon we 
would be out of the research business. ‘The increases in costs of doing 
research causes us to lose people. There is certainly no sense in buy- 
ing equipment at some establishment if we do not have anybody there 
to operate it. 

This is the thing we are faced with. 

The figures at which you are looking are our best estimate at the 
beginning of the year as to what we think these various objects might 
amount to. 

Mr. Denton. Has the upgrading of employees accounted for this 
difference ? 

Mr. ZINNER. That has been one facet. The Ramspeck promotion is 
a facet, the raising of the salaries of technical people by law has been 
a factor, and there have been all kinds of things which have entered 
into this greater cost of doing research. I do not think we are alone 
in this business. I think everyone in the research business is facing 
the same thing. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 





1, General administrative expenses (total program costs) -- $1, 213, 682 $1, 197, 000 $1, 207, 000 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)-....-.-....-......- DON N  ccisict intent adiinninsahides 
Total program (obligations) -............-....-..--.. 1, 190, 624 1, 197, 000 1, 207, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available.........- SSO fo ccclccysqansl oa bcoumurmmaecaads 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _...........- 1, 191, 900 1, 197, 000 1, 207, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
































Total number of permanent positions. ........-.-.--..-- 168 166 166 
Full-time equivalent cf all other positions............... 2 3 3 
Average number of all employees. .........--.....-..--- 162 163 163 
Number of employees at end of year. ................--- 168 171 171 
Average GS C1008 SAG GI no sonencceencnwench<casteon 8.0 $6, 582 | 8.0 $6, 594 | 8.0 $6,617 
Average salary of ungraded positions...................- $5, 228 $5, 322 $5, 346 
01 Personal services: 
ECR TOI sais oteteehaiea team $980, 848 $1, 008, 000 $1, 008, 000 
Positions other than permanent-..........--....- 11, 220 10, 000 12, 000 
Other POTaOhl GOEVION < «6 ones ncddcnsnccdécsscn 5, 038 8, 000 4, 000 
Total nerediial S60 VIGOl..ncnaeusucncecesecenn=s 997, 106 1, 026, 000 1, 024, 000 
NN rae dk lerenne tee oleae ae eames 43, 877 40, 000 42, 000 
08 Transportation of things. .......ccceccccccccceucsuces 3, 548 3, 000 3, 000 
OE COMI OR CIO DTI ise iii ckdcticddemnnwee 11, 534 7,000 7,000 
C5 Teerite Grek WREIICY GOT iii ccikeccinccicdanicccccncens 1, 598 2, 000 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. .......ccccncecccccccence 18, 160 16, 000 16, 000 
07 Other contractual Services... .....cccccuctccecocecces 18, 961 15, 000 25, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.............................. 17, 556 12, 500 12, 500 
Oy TR ae ee nctatiaimedadwianwon 13, 269 6, 000 6, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions............---. 60, 639 65, 000 65, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.............-..-- 4, 073 4, 000 4, 000 
35 Tee CU Ri bi oc cttcctinndkinddeeeene 303 500 500 
UE GNSS oo initennbundnaasnndenpmnoee 1, 190, 624 1, 197, 000 1, 207, 000 





Mr. Denton. We shall now turn to the item, “General administra- 
tion expenses,” wherein you are requesting $1,207,000 for direct appro- 
priation, which represents an increase of $10,000 for employee health 
benefits. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


At this point in the record we shall insert pages 91 through 94 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation; 1000 bncccancucenmesunbansbeebidlbiatiatennasat $1, 191, 900 
BEproNMiAtion, .. THOO i... «.nscccnivbodisinmnbgaastuaiebbehunngeaainia wala tac 1, 197, 000 


Increase, 1961 
For employee health benefit costs (Public Law 86-382) _-.....______ +10, 000 


Budwet Gstimate, 10Gl nn cs cicickatiwkenwncencancenectwameae 1, 207, 000 
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Analysis me activities 





Amount Amount Estimate, Increase | Page ref- 
| 


Activity | available, vailable, 1961 (+) or de- erence 
| 1959 | 1960 | crease (—) | 
| 
General administrative expenses. $1, 190, 624 | $1, 197, 000 v0 | $1, 207, 000 +$10, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available i 276 |: | 
a acl ‘1, 191, 900 | 1, 197, ‘000 | ‘* 207, 000 10, 000 





Ne ee ee eee ee ee ee une $1, 190, 624 
I i es a a eile on ce 1, 197, 000 
IPN: I hn ie i ee lee 1, 207, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) ___-_-_-~- circ ncaa Cet ec rtn nari aie htenccatanios +10, 000 


The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,207,000, an increase of $10,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1960. This increase is to cover employee health bene- 
fit costs. 

Plan of work.—The funds requested under this heading will be used in the 
Washington office and the five regional offices to tinance the immediate offices of 
the Director and regional directors, the administrative division in Washington, 
and the key administrative staffs in the regions. 

The Director formulates Bureau policy and exercises general control over 
scientific and technologic research in mining, metallurgy, minerals and fuels 
technology ; health and safety ; coal mine inspections; related mineral conserva- 
tion work; economic and statistical studies; and helium production activities. 

Regional directors in five decentralized offices are direct representatives of the 
Director in their respective regions and are responsible to him for Bureau pro- 
grams, personnel, property, and control of funds allotted to the regions. 

The administrative staffs are responsible for administrative management 
within the Bureau. Services are provided in finance, personnel, property man- 
agement and control, records management, distribution of publications, and em- 
ployee health and safety programs. 

Status of program 

Several significant accomplishments completed during the year are as 
follows: 

Plans were formulated and preliminary work was performed including train- 
ing of staff personnel on the establishment of a new administrative office at 
Mount Hope, W. Va., to be effective July 1, 1959. 

The Bureau's promotion policy and promotion plans, including local promotion 
plans by field establishments, were placed in operation January 1, 1959. 

A Bureau training officer was appointed as a result of increased emphasis 
on employee training. Training committees were established in the regions 
and activities to provide guidance and assistance in the operation of this function. 

Exceptional progress was made in the Bureau’s continuous program of em- 
ployee safety. Recognition was granted the Bureau in the form of the depart- 
ment’s annual safety award for its safety program achievement and outstanding 
record for calendar year 1958. The accident rate was reduced to the lowest 
point in the history of the Bureau. 

Probational examination specifications were drafted by the Bureau and 
approved by the Civil Service Commission for positions of safety representative. 
The written tests for this examination were also validated. 

A management improvement project was begun on the study of retirement 
attrition to forecast its possible influence on the reorgan‘zaition and training 
of Bureau of Mines personnel. 

The Division of Administration has conducted reviews and audits of the 
various administrative activities throughout the field system of operations. 
Property records have been modernized and brought under accounting control. 
Fiscal work has been closely supervised and assistance given to field offices 
when needed. 


Mr. Denton. Are these the total funds expended on administration, 
are some expenses financed from program funds? 


TENN 
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Mr. Ankeny. All of the money under this line is used to finance 
administrative expense. We must say that program money also goes 
to finance administrative expense in the field. 

This appropriation is used principally to finance the Office of the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines in Washington, and the immediate 
offices of the regional directors in the field. 

Mr. Denton. Can you tell us how much of the program funds are 
used for administration ? 

Mr. Eiwoop THomson. Yes, sir; for 1959 our figures reflect that 
we used about $1,580,000 of program funds for administration. 
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Object classification 





SS 


| 1959 actual |1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


ee ee, ee ES 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Total number of permanent positions.............-.-....-..-- 25 | 20 | 6 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...........-....--.-- 1 | ri l 
Avereze number of all employees... ........ccnnceccuncecacnncs | 23 13 6 
Number of employees at end of year. ...........-.--..-...-- 4 Bk icin | 6 
Average GS B76G0 GRE GAINEY 3 0 nkncccssenntdnbdedquthnencsed .| 8.0 $6,582) 8.0 $6, 504 | 8, 0 $6, 617 
Average salary of ungraded positions...................----.-- $5, 228 | $5, 322 $5, 346 


01 Personal services: | 
PUREE DREN. 6 ino oancescnkcaawamannnennete $129, 086 | $79, 000 $35, 000 








| 
Positions other than permanent _........--------- cette 1, 565 | 2, 000 4, 000 
Other personal services te sida saactwbavde WO hn cetkeodse 1, 000 
Total personal services.................... ett baa 135, 209 81. 000 40, 000 
02 Travel... oe EAA adeno itn eee waht 36, 591 15, 000 | 2, 000 
GS ‘Trememperceiias OF CRI ci. wicececcscaktnnccstbassn pinch 7, 380 | 4, 000 1, 800 
04 Communication services.............. aaa sak aad 2, 060 1, 500 500 
5 Rents and utility services... Seed . sea ueibent 759 | 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction dicochdnickha psn aeiteiahenddanndll Bee Beawes seed ot 
07 Other contractual services. ........--- sien sinbig Purediedwae 103, 125 | 65, 000 21, 000 
i RCI O00n SUR as dn ea aeinee ; 197, 883 | 4 654 10, 000 
09 Equipment.....-- data ae wal a sebiahe 295, 289 | 5, 000 153, 300 
10 Lands and structures. - = arias tote epatdiiedenilenchlil babiidnedoade 11, 811, 349 139, 783 | 195, 800 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -- ie edepcaabaiaaatane | 8, 077 | 5, 000 | 2, 600 
jaxes and assessments. ...-- se iis mace 203 100 | 
Dobe: meena OF DA nk ccs! 5 caaibdeleaaae nial 12, 598, 036 323, 037 425, 000 
\LLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
4 Printing and reproduction. ........-..--...- shtebdesides 7 500 
GF: CEBEL COMACROAL CUP TIBOR ko cc bccedecnccticesenantbecnbincet 82, 200 19, 293 
rotal, General Services Administration...........-.--- 82, 207 19, 793 
Pe I iin ae anc wii knsinasadenin deanna 12, 680, 243 342, 830 $25, 000 


Mr. Denton. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is “Construction,” and no funds are requested for that item in 1961. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


At this point in the record we shall insert pages 96 through 99 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Construction 











BOLO DT IATA SOO gies on acces aca cil etd ie Be a a a ar : 
Unobligsted balance from DeiGr VEGF. sisi nc cen enn ecm eee nwin, Oly Shhe OO 
Total available for obligation______ he he ee 
Less : 
Unobligated balance no longer available__.....___________~_- = 150, 000 
AMOUNE DIRGCE 11 DUGSOE TORCTV Gis mika dn im nicdicd wctndncpitemecinnss 425, 000 
Raia gi WE oh Dic cal iin A a ce lh i aaa ta - 875, 000 
NGL AMOURE AVALIRDIC TOP. COIMAUIOR a ccicictienniwnevaeesiwniben 342, 830 


Decreases: 
Construction of a metallurgical and mining research facility at 


PUR OIOUA Gs, | INN cai sae aa ais Sa iia peace cae lng ee ta 80, 105 
Preparation of plans and specifications for an additional re- 
search facility al Barticsville®, ORI An. ncceiichocnsmpmbetnets 64, 547 


Cie iiticeea i hicieiatciibtcen ich ieee easel 198, 178 


ee ee en 342, 830 


1961 program : Unobligated balance from prior years________________ 425, 000 
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Analysis by activities 


Fiscal year 1961 Total avail- 

: able 1961 

Amount compared 

available, Unobligated Budget Estimated to total 
1960 balance from estimate total available 1960 

prior years available 

1. Laboratory facilities $144, 652 ed ae sea — $144, 652 
2. Helium facilities__.-_- : 1, 073, 178 $425, 000 es $425, 000 — 648, 178 
Total_. pes eanul 1, 217, 830 425, O00 Z 425, 000 —792, 830 


2. Helium facilities, $425,000 


The construction program for 1961 totals $425,000, to be financed from funds 
available from prior years. These funds will be used for the construction of 
a helium tank car test and maintenance facility at the Keyes helium plant. 

The facility will consist of an industrial-type building (about 8,000 square 
feet) constructed with a steel framework covered with corrugated siding. The 
building will house trackage to accommodate four helium tank cars at one time, 
together with cranes, blowers, pumps, heaters, tanks, piping, and other equip- 
ment for hydrostatically testing, washing, drying, spray painting, and otherwise 
maintaining the cars. 

The Bureau of Mines helium activity operates and maintains a Government 
helium tank car pool consisting of 163 cars. The Bureau expects to purchase 
25 more cars in the near future and thereby increase the size of the pool to 188 
cars in a short time. Still additional cars will be required in the future to keep 
pace with the growing demand for helium; perhaps as many as 268 cars will be 
needed in the pool by 1965 according to forecasts of future helium requirements. 

The present-day cost of a helium tank car is approximately $100,000. Conse 
quently, the tank car pool represents a sizable Government investment, and it 
is imperative that tank cars be operated and maintained in an effective manner. 
About 80 percent of the helium requirements is presently shipped in tank cars; 
this percentage is expected to ipcrease in the future. 

Interstate Commerce Commission regulations require that the individual cylin- 
ders (28 to 30) of each car be hydrostatically tested each 5 years. The specified 
test must be conducted under carefully controlled conditions to determine 
whether the elastic limit of the steel is exceeded at designated test pressures. 
After hydrostatic testing, the cylinders must be washed internally, dried, and 
purged with helium to avoid subsequent contamination of the high-purity helium 
(99.995 percent) produced and shipped at Bureau of Mines plants. An effective 
program of preventative maintenance requires scheduled periodic painting, lubri- 
eation, and overall inspection of the cars, with minor repairs when needed. 
Major repairs will continue to be effected in private railroad and other available 
shops. 

In sizing the facility, consideration has been given to the number of cars in 
the pool and the time that each car will likely require in the facility. In order 
to achieve maximum utilization of personnel and equipment, the facility would 
be operated continuously on a year-round basis. It is estimated that the facility 
would be fully adequate to service the cars in the pool through 1965. 

Prior to 1955 the Navy operated the Government helium tank car pool and 
performed the required hydrostatic tests at Lakehurst, N.J. Up to that time 
the Naval Air Station at Lakehurst had been the principal point of helium con- 
sumption in the United States, and it was not difficult to schedule shipment of 
the cars to accommodate testing and maintenance. Also, the purity of helium 

yas not an important consideration until after the end of World War II. Helium 
of 98.2 percent purity was adequate for airship use. 

At the present time, the cars are continuing to be tested at Lakehurst, although 
the Navy has asked to be relieved of this work, and although circumstances 
have changed to make Lakehurst an illogical place for the work to be accom- 
plished. The number of cars in the pool has approximately doubled since 1955, 
and it is no longer practical or economical to schedule shipments of each and 
every car to Lakehurst to fulfill testing and maintenance needs. Moreover, cars 
tested at Lakehurst must be returned to a helium plant for washing, drying, and 
purging before they can be used in shipping high-purity helium. ‘The present 
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facilities for washing, drying, and purging are makeshift in character—installed 
originally as an expedient solution to the high-purity problem, and expanded 
from time to time to meet minimum requirements. The facilities are not pro- 
tected from the weather, and the work is carried on intermittently as weather 
conditions permit. This is a serious disadvantage, particularly in the winter 
months. 

The tank car test and maintenance facility should be located at a point where 
a majority of the cars come in the natural course of operations. This reduces 
the problem of scheduling the arrival of cars at the facility for tests and pre- 
ventative maintenance and reduces shipping costs and delays that would other- 
wise be incurred. The best location from this standpoint is the Keyes helium 
plant. 
Status of program 

The construction of a new helium production plant at Keyes, Okla., was com- 
pleted and turned over to the Bureau in August 1959. The new plant, designed 
to produce at a rate of approximately 290 million cubic feet of helium a year, 
is now in regular production. 


HELIUM TANK CAR TEST AND FACILITY 


Mr. Den'ron. I note that permission is requested to use $425,000 of 
the balance left from funds appropriated for the Keyes vores plant 
for the construction of a helium tank car test, and maintenance fac ility 
at the Keyes plant. 

Would you please explain why this is necessary ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. This work is now being done at a Navy 
establishment at Lakehurst, N.J. The Navy has asked to be relieved 
of this activity, and properly so. 

Mr. Denton. Why are not the Navy facilities there adequate ? 

Mr. Anxeny. I do not know that they are not adequate, but these 
cars are our property and the Navy is only one customer of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Mr. Denron. The Navy has these facilities and I don’t see why they 
are not adequate ¥ your needs. 

Mr. Anxeny. I do not believe that that is the crux of this problem. 
The problem is for us to have a facility in which we can service these 

cars so that we are allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
toship this material over the railroads. 

Mr. Denton. The Navy has these facilities now ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes; the Navy is doing this work now. The Navy 
does not want to continue to do it. 

Mr. Denron. What Iam trying to get at is why can you not take 
their equipment which is declared surplus instead of buying new 
equipment? The Navy is doing the same thing that you are going to 
do, and they surely will declare that equipment surplus, will they not ¢ 

Mr. Anxeny. Of course, this business of servicing cars is growing 
as fast as the number of cars which we put into service. For ex: ample, 
we now operate 163 cars. We are going to get an additional 25 cars 
very shortly to add to this. 

Mr. Denton. What facilities does the Navy have along that line? 

Mr. Ankeny. They have the facilities necessary to service the num- 
ber of cars that we have had up until the present time. 

Whether they have excess facilities or not, I do not know. Much 
of this helium does not go to Lakehurst. Much of it goes to many 
other parts of the country including the west coast. It means that 
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every time these cars have to be serviced they have to be transported 
to Lakehurst. 

Mr. Denton. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Ankeny. They have to be transported to Lakehurst in order 
to receive this service. 

Mr. Denton. What I am trying to get at is this: 

Does not the Navy have those same facilities now ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, may I submit this justifications statement in the 
record in connection with the helium car problem ¢ 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


HELIUM TANK CAR MAINTENANCE BUILDING—KEYES HELIUM PLANT INADEQUACY 
OF NAvy FACILITIES, LAKEHURST, N.J. 


The Navy hydrostatic test facilities at Lakehurst are used for testing pres- 
sure vessels other than the helium tank cars; hence it is unlikely that the Navy 
would agree to turn them over to the Bureau of Mines. In any case, the facili- 
ties are inadequate to do the entire job contemplated for the proposed facility 
at Keyes, and this is the principal reason the Bureau of Mines has made no 
effort to determine their availability for transfer to the Bureau of Mines. 

The test facilities at Lakehurst can do only one part of the job—the hydro- 
static test. The facilities are not suitably protected from the weather to permit 
year-round use. After the cars are tested with water pressure, they must be 
cleaned, dried, and purged to avoid contamination of the high purity (99.995 
percent) helium produced by the Bureau of Mines and required in many 
defense and nuclear applications. These operations are presently performed 
in makeshift facilities at the helium plants, also inadequately protected from the 
weather for year-round operation. The testing and cleaning operations should 
be accomplished in one place and scheduled throughout the year to achieve 
maximum efficiency in operating the tank car pool. 

Moreover, the testing, cleaning, and other maintenance should be done at a 
place where the cars become available in the natural course of events—without 
special routing of shipments at additional expense to accommodate the mainte 
nance work. When the lighter-than-air facility at Lakehurst was the principal 
helium user, it was not difficult to schedule shipments so that each and every 
car was shipped there for testing. However, shipments to Lakehurst have 
dwindled in comparison with the growing helium demand—now amounting to 
less than 10 percent of the total. This trend will undoubtedly continue. Other 
helium uses are growing, while lighter-than-air requirements are decreasing. 
Consequently, it is no longer practical or economical to schedule shipments to 
Lakehurst to meet testing requirements, 

The most efficient and logical place for all of the routine testing, cleaning, 
and maintenance is the helium plant where the greatest number of cars are 
filled and shipped—the Keyes Helium Plant, Keyes, Okla. 


FACILITY AT BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


Mr. Denton. What is the status of plans and specifications for the 
research facility at Bartlesville, Okla. ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. The status of this new building at Bartlesville is this: 
A supplemental appropriation bill for 1959 provided funds not to 
exceed $150,000 for the preparation of plans and specifications for 
an additional research facility at Bartlesville, Okla. The Bureau of 
Mines, thereafter, requested the General Services Administration to 
negotiate a contract for the plans and specifications. The General 
Services Administration entered into a contract with McCormick & 
Kershner, associated architects of Tulsa, Okla., to prepare prelimi- 
nary designs, and an overall cost estimate. In February 1959, after 
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acceptance of the preliminary designs and cost estimates, the General 
Services Administration entered into a second contract with the same 
architects for final working drawings and specifications. The tenta- 
tive sketches prepared under the contract. were approved November 
18, 1959, and work on the final drawings and specifications is scheduled 
for completion on February 2, 1960. 

Mr. Denton. Did you have an authorization act authorizing the 
construction of that building ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; we have only authorization to contract, for 
the design of the building. 

Mr. Denron. But you have no authorization to construct the facil- 
ity as yet? 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And, you are not asking for that money now? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. What committee will have to give you the authori- 
zation ? 

Mr. ZiInNER. Just to make this point clear, there is authorization for 
the basic facility there. This proposal is for the expansion of that 
facility. What is lacking is the appropriation of funds to construct. 

Mr. Denton. You have the organic law under which you are build- 
ing it ? 

You have not asked for any funds to construct it; have you? 

Mr. ANKENY. No, sir. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF HELIUM PROPERTIES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











ral Va ie 
Operatin ost 
Manufacturing expens« $4, 331, 816 $6, 109, 842 $6, 448, 260 
2. Administrative and other expense ‘ 745, 608 | 1, O89, 741 | 1, 173, 956 
3. Transfer of fixed assets to other agencie 4.757 - 
4. Prior vear adjustment affecting fixed assets -68, 390 
Total operating costs 5, 013, 791 7, 199, 583 7, 622, 216 
Unfunded adjustments to total operating costs | | 
Depreciation and depletion included above 1,191, 504 1, 740, 557 1, 819, 618 
rransfer of fixed assets to other agencies 1, 757 . 
Prior year adjustment affecting fixed assets 68, 390 0 
rotal operating costs, funded_- _. 3, 885, 920 5, 459, 026 5, 802, 598 
( tal outlay | 
6. Acquisition of lands, structures, and equipment !_. 613, 724 2 981, 142 3, 175, 000 
Potal program costs, funded 4,499, 644 8, 440, 168 8, 977, 598 
7. Relation of costs to obligations 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, 
net - I ‘ S ee, GG leosonncck 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, 
net 1, 452, 812 : 71, 289 
Potal program (obligations 5, 952, 456 6, 210, 307 9, O48, 887 
Financin 
Amounts hecoming available, revenue and receipt 
Sale of fixed assets = 3, 447 | 5, 000 
Sale of helium 5, 866, 826 8, 101, 550 
Other revenue_. 958, 154 1, 196, 256 
Donated working capital 19, 744 
Adjustment of prior year revenue 5, 956 
otal amounts becoming availablk 6, S84, 127 9 302, 806 10, 161, 718 
Unobligated balance brought forward 4, 074, 686 006, 357 8, OOS, 856 
Total amounts available. 10, 958, 813 14, 309, 163 18, 260, 574 
Unobligated balance carried forward ‘ —5, 006, 357 —&, O98, 856 —9, 211, 687 
Financing applied to program. 7 : a 5, 952, 456 6, 210, 307 9, O48, 887 


Excludes property transferred in without charge, as follows: June 30, 1959, $4, 740, 000, 1960, $11, 553,443. 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 429 557 591 
Average number of all employees 409 545 | 568 
Number of employees at end of year 428 552 57 
Average GS grade and salary 8.0 $6,582 | 8.0 8.0 $6, 617 
Average salary of ungraded positions $5, 228 $5, 346 





Ol Personal services 








Permanent positions $2, 209, 283 $2, 995, 000 $3, 229, 000 
Other personal services 66, 382 75, 000 72, 000 
Total personal services 2, 275, 665 3 000 3, 301, 000 
02 Travel 5, 404 500 2 
03 Transportation of things 26, 228 , 000 
04 Communication services 25, 077 000 
05 Rents and utility services_- 65, 370 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 10, 894 000 
07 Other contractual services 415, 403 000 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 498, 469 EB . 294 
09 Equipment | 63, 491 2, 963, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 139, 225 195, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 540 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 566 1, 000 1, 000 
Total accrued expenditures 4, 547, 359 8, 486, 794 8, 934, 387 
Increase or decrease ) in unpaid undelivered orders and ad- 
vances 1,405,097 | —2, 275, 487 114, 500 
Total obligations 5, 952, 456 6, 210, 307 | 9, 048, 887 
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JUSTIFICATIONS 





Mr. Denton. The next item which we shall consider is the request 
for the helium fund, and at this point in the record we shall insert 
pages 102 through 104 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF HELIUM PROPERTIES 


This fund provides for the conservation, production, exploitation, and the 
sale of helium, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense. Helium is 
produced primarily for use by Federal agencies, and helium not needed for the 
Government use may be produced and sold for medical, scientific, and commercial 
use. The Government uses directly about 80 percent of the helium produced 
by the Bureau of Mines. Of the rem: a 20 percent, at least 75 percent goes 
into Government contracts. Accordingly, 95 percent of all the helium produced 
by the Bureau of Mines is for the souaale J the Government. 

This program, except for major new construction, is financed on a self-sustain- 
ing basis from funds derived (1) by transfer and reimbursements primarily 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, National Aero- 
nauties and Space Administration, Weather Bureau, and other Federal agencies 
for helium and related services; (2) by sale of helium for medical, scientific, and 
commercial use; (3) by sale of byproducts of helium operations not needed for 
Government use; and (4) by funds received from grazing leases, pipeline rentals, 
tank car and cylinder rentals, rental of Government quarters, and from funds on 
hand with the U.S. Treasury in the helium revolving fund. 

The helium activity will continue to operate and maintain Bureau of Mines 
helium production plants at Amarillo, Tex.; Exell, Tex. ; Otis, Kans.; Shiprock, 
N. Mex.; and Keyes, Okla. 

The existing production facilities at the Exell helium plant will be modified, 
which will increase its production capacity approximately 75-100 million cubic 
feet per year. 

Three additional producing gas wells will be drilled and equipped in the 
Government-owned Cliffside gasfield, which will increase the production poten- 
tial at the Amarillo helium plant. The first of four wells was drilled and 
equipped during fiscal year 1959 and an additional 6-inch gas-transmission line 
was laid from the field to the Amarillo plant. 

To provide adequate shipping containers for transporting the helium demands 
for fiscal year 1961, an additional 25 tank cars will be purchased. 

The Bureau will continue to press forward with process development improve- 
ments directed toward improvements in processing for production and purifica- 
tion of helium, and toward efficient processes for extracting helium from natural 
gases it is likely to have to process in the future, including gases with lower 
helium content than those processed today. 

The Bureau will continue with the comprehensive geological and engineering 
study of present available data on the Government-owned Cliffside gasfield to 
obtain additional information desired in connection with use of the field as a 
helium-storage reservoir in the proposed helium-conservation program. 

A proposed amendment to the Helium Act of 1937 has been submitted to the 
86th Congress. If enacted, this legislation will make possible the conservation 
of helium now going to fuel markets as a noncombustible component of some 
natural gases from the southwestern part of the United States. To accomplish 
the conservation, up to 12 new helium plants are being considered. Private 
industry will be encouraged to finance, construct, and operate these plants under 
the proposed legislation. If private industry does not participate in the pro- 
posed conservation program, the responsibility for carrying out the program 
will rest with the Bureau. In this case, funds will be requested to initiate and 
carry out the proposed helium-conservation program. 


RESO RCN SRAUINN POI ne ne $9, 297, 806 
Esimneed income. 100k. aoc. ee cu mccaer cue tune nononeeseee 10, 156, 718 
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The following table indicates the results of operations for 1959 and the esti- 
mates for 1960 and 1961: 


Operating income and expenses 


| | 
} Actual, 1959 Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1960 1961 


Income: 
Sale of helium to Government agencies-_- 4, 288, 282 $6, 201, 550 $6, 795, 200 
Sale of helium to non-Federal consumers. - ; 1, 578, 544 | 1, 900, 000 | 2, 090, 000 
Other income 958, 154 1, 196, 256 1, 271, 518 


Pe a ale ae 6, 824, 980 | 9, 297, 806 | 10, 156, 718 


Expenses: | 
Manufacturing costs.....-.-.- a aia la i ln a 4, 331, 816 6, 109, 842 | 6, 448, 260 
Administrative and other expemses................-......- 745, 608 1, 089, 741 1, 173, 956 


Total expenses ; 5, 077, 424 7, 199, 583 | 7, 622, 216 


Net operating income : 1, 747, 556 2, 098, 223 | 2, 534, 502 





PRODUCTION OF HELIUM 


Mr. Denton. Is new plant at Keyes, Okla., now in full production? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. What is the total production now of helium from the 
five plants as compared with the demand / 

Mr. Ankeny. Well, the estimated demand for next year is 448 
million cubic feet, and we now have a capacity of 600 million cubic 
feet. 

So our capacity at the present time is well in advance of the esti- 
mated demand for next year. 


Mr. Denton. Will you please insert the statement which you now 
have before you into the record 4 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


HELIUM PROGRAM 


The objective of the Bureau of Mines helium program is to provide an ade 
quate supply of helium to fulfill the defense and other needs of the United States, 
now and in the future. 

Helium is essential in intercontinental ballistic missiles, atomic energy facil- 
ities, lighter-than-air craft, hypervelocity aerodynamic research, and research 
at extremely low temperatures approaching absolute zero. It is also used in 
helium-shielded are welding, the growth of silicon and germanium crystals for 
transistors, the production of titanium and zirconium, and other industrial, 
research, and medical applications. 

To meet current helium requirements, the Bureau of Mines is presently operat- 
ing five helium plants—at Amarillo and Exell, Tex.; Otis, Kans.; Shiprock, 
N. Mex.; and Keyes, Okla. These plants are capable of producing in excess of 
600 million cubic feet of helium a year—enough to meet anticipated demands 
through fiscal year 1961, and possibly fiscal year 1962. The helium shortage, 
which existed prior to November 1959, was overcome by the additional capacity 
afforded by the new Keyes, Okla., plant, which was completed in August 1959. 

To meet future requirements, the Bureau of Mines conducts research and 
engineering studies aimed at finding new helium-bearing gas sources and at im- 
proving helium extraction processes, equipment and techniques. As a direct re- 
sult of these studies, the horsepower requirements of the low-temperature helium 
extraction process have been cut about in half—resulting in savings in capital 
investment and operations costs at the new Keyes plant, and ultimately in in- 
creased gas throughout with increased helium production at the Exell, Tex., plant. 
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In its search for new helium-bearing gas sources, the Bureau of Mines deter- 
mines the helium content of all new natural gas deposits found by private oil 
and gas companies. The last helium-bearing gas source of substantial magnitude 
was found in 1943, although more than 700,000 wells were drilled for oil and gas 
in the interim. 

Meanwhile, the known helium resources of the United States are being de- 
pleted at a rate which would cause them to become inadequate to meet antici- 
pated demands in the United States past 1980-85, unless remedial action is taken 
promptly. About 10 times as much helium is currently wasted into the atmos- 
phere without serving any useful purpose as is recovered in the present plants 
and used. This wastage occurs when helium is transported to and consumed 
in fuel markets as a minor constituent of helium-bearing natural gas. 

In order to assure a future supply of helium, insofar as possible, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—with the President’s approval—has recommended to the 
Congress the enactment of enabling legislation for a long-range helium conserva- 
tion program. The proposed legislation, introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives as H.R. 8440 and H.R. 8451, contemplates the recovery of a large part of 
the helium that would otherwise be wasted and storage of the conserved helium 
until needed in the future. Private industry would be given an opportunity 
to finance, construct, and operate the plants and sell the helium to the Govern- 
ment for conservation; however, if industry should not participate for any 
reason, the program would be undertaken by the Government alone. 

The Bureau of Mines believes the proposed helium conservation program is 
needed to assure that the future scientific, technologic, and industrial growth 
of the country is not jeopardized by an inadequate helium supply. We are 
hopeful that the Congress will consider and enact the proposed helium legislation 
at an early date. 

Helium production 


[Millions of cubic feet] 


Sens WOGY 200030 cn neninn sane eemen ee stead anana naan 206 
MIRE. SUNS | TAI W cig og seen seme akc aac alah anaes sc sb ach ak anata 244 
RE SNR | 243 
OE SORE 1G nikita dak eae Smdicneieaucke opaasiderdnkssinadceii ee $23 
FICOL SORE DOOR ccce cece eeu back ccomeest en eeel nn aosnen eee 354 
Piseas Pear 1000 (CADRES OE DIBDUN) o ciwnccccnaascssanneschccnmachtecnd 600 


1Estimated demand, 4438 million cubic feet. 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Mr. Denton. Now, $3,175,000 is scheduled in 1961 for capital 
outlay. 

For what will this be used ? 

Mr. Etwoop Tuomson. Most of the capital outlay for 1961 is for 
the purchase of 25 helium tank cars which amounts to $2,625,000, and 
modification and foundation rework at the Exell plant which 
amounts to $455,000. The rest of the $3,175,000 is for miscellaneous 
items such as passenger vehicles, trucks, welding machines, and mis- 
cellaneous equipment. 

NEED FOR TANK CARS 


Mr. Denton. Why are the new tank cars needed ? 

Mr. Ankeny. The new tank cars are needed in order to keep pace 
with the ever-increasing demand for helium and to transport it to 
the customers. 

Mr. Denton. What has been the total Government investment in 
the helium activity, and what has been repaid to the Treasury from 
revenues ¢ 

Mr. Eiwoop Tomson. I do not have the total Government invest- 
_ in the helium plants, but we have returned $963,000 to the 

reasury. 


50434—60—pt. 1——-30 
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Mr. Denton. Now, will you put in the record the equipment you 
have now at this activity / 

Mr. Etwoop TuHomson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denvron. I have reference to equipment such as cars, trucks, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Extwoop Tomson. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Capital investment in helium plants and facilities, $41,096,188.89 as of Dec. 81, 


1959 
Washington, D.C.: Office of Assistant Director, Helium____---_ $5, 163. 68 
Amarillo, Tex. : 
Office of General Manager, Helium Operations____________~_ 19, 456, 12 


Division of Gas Fields Operations_________~_~_- iia nae mata 18, 144. 70 
Nin as NN eo a ccna pa anipitan nes ads nc aedene 159, 821. 08 


Amarillo helium pl: eS ise. aac b le comet cia am 12, 483, 598. 36 
Masterson, Tex.: Exell helium plant___ i site nism pean 8, 963, 825. 35 
ene, Ks ROPER OREN SUCNINNO sen ee ee cne enews 805, 280. 24 
Ian rape I us POs CORD ON a ss ate semeenmnonen 2, 986, 341. 05 


Shiprock, N. Mex.: Navajo helium pl: ant eet tac a edhe takes cient tear 4, 368, 558, 31 
Seen Eats; DEES (RORENEINS OP OGN Te one eeenece *11, 150, 000. 00 
Emery County, Utah: Woodside helium reserve_____-___-----_- 130, 000. 00 


a a es 41, 090, 188. 89 


1 Approximate ; final cost not yet determined. 


Helium activity motor vehicle fleet, fiscal year 1960 


Automobiles_______- 5 a eg eh et ee 18 
mation wagons_......_... : ee : a ae ee nee ee 
Buses__- — ; eae aceite one é ier gneneedndaecin nics ail and 
Trucks (less than 12,500 GVW)_ Bm = ee Se eee 22 
Trucks (12.500 to 16.999 GVW ) pole ec: — a iin 
Trucks (17,000 GVW and over) _-_ ie egret see oo ee Eo ein Se a oat 


HELIUM ACTIVITY—JUSTIFICATION OF NEED FOR 25 ADDITIONAL HELIUM TANK CARS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The cars (25) will be ordered in fiscal year 1960 for delivery and payment in 
fiscal year 1961. If the demand for helium continues to increase as expected, 
additional cars will need to be ordered in fiscal year 1961 for delivery and pay- 
ment in fiscal vear 1962. 


Estimated helium demand, fiscal year 1961___________- million cubie feet__ 553 
Estimated helium shipments (tank cars), fiscal year 1961__________ do... 475 
Average transportation capacity each car per year________--___-__-_ d0..2: "ee 
Number of cars required, fiscal year 1961____________--_____-__ ee 
Number of cars presently available for tr: ansporting A ne 2157 
eR TSIRLIRE SUITOR NT UCR TE BONTITONN Se ee cles 25 


1 With 80 percent utilization factor, which takes into account nonuniformity of demand 
throughout the year, and time cars are out of service for testing, cleaning, drying, painting, 
repairs, and other maintenance. 

2Does not include 6 AEC cars used primarily for internal purposes at Hanford AEC 
facility. 
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Helium activity—Proposed expenditures for capital items, fiscal year 1961 


1. Helium activity—Office furniture, typewriters, calculating ma- 


chines, DUNONS MOCKING. C00 o non nnncancceetninencwnenns $7, 000 
2. Helium activity—Passenger vehicles___............_-__.--....—- 13, 000 
3. All plants—Purchase 25 helium tankears______-_-_----..-_---_- 2, 625, 000 
4, Exell plant—Modification and foundation rework. Increase Exell 
nant capacity and improve facilities... .. 26.266 ccscccccccens. 455, 000 
5. Amarillo plant—Conversion of recapture cylinders to B/M 
i a a i el i ee 3, 000 
6. All plants—Purchase and install instruments, controls, and re- 
aa a 3, 000 
7. All plants—Trucks, tractors, and related equipment___-_______-___ 46, 000 
8. All plants—Miscellaneous equipment, tools, and minor con- 
i a nT clas dt ineeidtnis ataditaiotcs adealmida 20, 000 
9. All plants—Welding mac hines cel al oscas asl abi Sas ate oo is peal dab xa es 3, 000 
ROS dipitcead ancy cok bats Stee all ad eel See in a oe ee 3, 175, 000 


Mr. Dren'ron. You show in the record, I presume, the equipment you 
unt to buy with these funds; do you not ? 

Mr. E.woop THomson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Please show that in your statement. 

Mr. E.woop THomson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. Mr. Chairman, there are a few things in this which 
[ would like to clear up. 


wi 


= 


HeattH AND Sarery 


ADDITIONAL COAL MINE INSPECTORS 


Mr. Director, you are asking for $6,782,000 for “Health and safety,’ 
and of that total $3 50.000 is to prov ide additional coal mine 
Inspectors ¢ 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. And, $45,000 is for something that you cannot help, 
which is the employee health benefit fund ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Which was mandated by Congress ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. How many mine inspectors do you have now ? 

Mr. Anxeny. We have at the present time 254 inspectors in this 
activity, 11 engineers and 11 electrical inspectors. 

Mr. Fenton. That makes a total of 276? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. Did you say there were more mines in operation today 
than there were a ye ago! 

Mr. ANKENY. I did not say that, exactly. I gave some figures here 
to show the increase from year to year, and I said that they increased 
from 8.360 in 1954—this is all kinds of coal mines—to 10.712 in 1958. 

Of course. we do not have the complet e figures for 1959. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you put that in the record ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Coal mines in operation 











1954 1955 | 1056 =| 1957 | 1988 
Title I: | 
eeieta a ee ad 5, 515 5, 735 | 6, 693 | 7, 659 7, 611 
Strip 1, 275 1, 301 1, 224 | 1, 586 | 1; 664 
Auger... ea ie ]eaais -----------]---------=-- | 150 199 
Title Il... SECS adit 1, 570 1, 474 1, 541 | 1, 484 1, 338 
i ee i 8, 360 8, 510 9,458 | 10,879 | 10, 712 


Mr. Fenron. How many inspectors do you have in the anthra- 
cite area ? 

Mr. Anxeny. Sir, I do not have that broken down as between an- 
thracite and bituminous, but I think a very reasonable estimate for 
the anthracite would be approximately 22 inspectors. 

Mr. Fenton. That isalle ct 

Mr. Ankeny. That is all inspectors and all grades of inspectors 
and supervisors / 

ACCIDENT RATE IN COAL MINES 


Mr. Fenton. Are there more accidents actually now in title I mines 
than in title II mines / 

Mr. Ankeny. There are more accidents in the title I mines per 1 
million man-hours worked than there are in the title II mines. Does 
that get at your question / 

May I put it this way: The accident rate is higher in title I mines 
than it is in title II mines. 

Mr. Fenton. Is that an actual total accident number ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; that is based on total accidents compared 
with total man-hours. 

Mr. Fenton. I mean furnish for the record the number of fatal 
accidents in title I and the nonfatal accidents and the fatal accidents 
in title II mines, and the nonfatal accidents. 

Mr. Anxeny. That is contained in tables which we customarily 
submit for the record at your request. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you submit those for the record ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; we have that, and shall submit that for the 
record now. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


CONTENTS OF ACCIDENT STATISTICS COVERING COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Table 1. Injury rates based on man-hours of exposure, 1933-59. 
Table 2, Number of fatal and nonfatal injuries, 1933-59. 
Table 3. Underground fatality experience in the coal industry—Title I and 
title II mines, 1956-59. 
Table 4. Number of injuries and injury-frequency rates per million man-hours 
at bituminous coal mines, 1956-59. 
Table 5. Number of injuries and injury-frequency rates per million man-hours 
at Pennsylvania anthracite mines, 1956—59. 
Table 6. Number of injuries and injury-frequency rates per million man-hours 
at all coal mines in the United States, 1956-59. 
Number of disasters and number of men killed in major coal-mine 
disasters in the United States, 1920-59. 
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TABLE 1.—IJnjuries per million man-hours exposure, portal-to-portal 


Year 





Fatal 


Nonfatal 








| j 
|Bituminous| Anthracite 


Tot 





al 


| 


























|Bituminous; Anthracite 




















1 Data for 1958 bituminous coal subject to revision. 
? Data are preliminary. 








| 
| 1.31 1.49 | 1. 34 | 68. 87 | 98. 13 
1. 41 1. 50 1. 43 | 69. 39 104. 15 
1. 46 1.78 | 1, 52 | 71.47 103. 16 
1. 43 | 1. 56 1.45 65. 62 108. 80 
1. 54 | 1. 58 | 1.55 68. 05 98. 72 
1.52 | 1.94 1.59 63.47 | 110. 85 
1.36 | 1.71 | 1. 42 60. 53 | 107. 37 
1.68 | 1. 50 1.65 61. 28 | 112. 56 | 
1, 35 | 1.49 1, 37 58. 93 | 110, 83 
1.41 | 1. 64 | 1. 44 | 60, 21 98. 73 
1. 39 1. 50 | 1.40 7 89. 68 
1. 23 1.06 1. 20 76. 05 
1.13 | 1.01 | 1,11 | 77. 32 | 
1.09 | 1.14 | 1.10 82. 65 | 
1. 23 | 1.18 | 1, 22 79. 41 | 
1.15 91 1.11 5 75. 69 | 
9 93 | . 83 91 5 71.88 | 55. 
95 . 92 | .80 | .90 | é 76. 14 | 52. 
951 1. 16 95 | 1,13 17. 56 69. 94 | 5 
1952 at 90 | 1.03 | 92 | 47. 64 66, 35 50. 66 
1953 at _89 . 92 | a0 45, 26 59. 85 47. 23 
1954 | . 99 1. 23 | 1. 02 43. 6 59. 18 45. 67 
56 i . 96 1.30 | 1.00 42.76 | 63, 46 5. 03 
V5 1,02 1.12 1.03 42. 99 66. 31 | 45. 69 
7 1.17 1,15 hae 3.74 64. 93 | 46, 04 
15 al 1. 16 . 90 1,13 43. 87 59, 88 | 45, 68 
| .92 1. 64 ¥g 42.09 | 69. 05 44. 66 
Data for bituminous coal subject to revision. 
D are preliminary. 
TABLE 2.—Number of fatal and nonfatal injuries 
| Fatal Nonfatal 
Year bah alr i Nr Ne hte ite es 
|Bituminous} Anthracite} Total Bituminous thracite Total 
! 
DD. snonunc sn caseenandn aw wed 833 231 | 1, 064 | 
ik Sok eee ens 958 | 268 1, 226 | 
Rc scnvdcccsennaceewssses 968 | 274 | 1, 242 | 
aon aati aedne mats 1, 098 244 1, 342 
7 coves eee 1, 198 215 | 1,413 | 
iS ee Oo as yen 880 | 295 | 1,105 
TO ak a rE a te Ea R67 211 1, 078 
OO a oa 1, 204 184 | 1 388 
1941 s sins aia lacus gt Ai 194 1, 266 
RE a ie 226 1,471 
Bb Samat anneckacenensius i. 226 1, 451 
th boas wane wane 7 i, 174 | 1, 298 
NU cma ax’ cn vo re esiestoig tela eae oh 143 | 1, 068 | 
aa 173 968 | 
Be ioe. oe eee 173 | 1, 158 
SINUIND cn: is a taiub dacaSomacs aelmcatdntaiolacietiaadsion: | 137 vag | 
949 Aaa et | Q1 | 585 
i a | | 93 | 643 
Bic ak a ee eal 101 785 
SOI cs csscios sti vista es accutane Gav sa 449 99 548 
a a IP 397 64 461 
Oe ee a eee 334 | 62 396 | 
i ad oe a tee ok 360 60 420) | 
Wk -oen uaa speed ateha 392 | 56 | 448 : 
Rox cahaaniae Goneae eee 427 | 51 478 8, 795 
1 EET ERNE 324 32 356 | 2, 124 14, 354 
ROS, ceo geceecesneees 244 | 46 290 1, 930 13, 090 
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TABLE 3. Underground fatality experience in the coal industry 


mines 





-Title I 


‘alendar year— 





1959 1958 
Bitun 
14 or 1 ‘ 0 8&3 
Percent 33 298.9 
Rat 2 ¢ 2 99 
or mort 139 
ent 6 w2. 8 
86 1. 21 
Total... 209 287 
Rat 1.12 1. 46 
Anthracit 
14 or less me! 7 7 
Percent 17.1 26.9 
Rate 2.12 1. 67 
l r more 34 19 
Percent 82.9 73. 1 
Rat 3.19 1. 40 
rotal 41 26 
Rat 2. 93 1. 47 
All coal 
14 or less mer 77 90 
Percent. 30.8 28. 8 
Rate 3 ; 2. 59 2. 82 
15 or more 173 223 
Percent_. 69. 2 73.2 
Rate = 1. 01 1. 22 
Total F ae palbeionels 250 | 313 
I a alae a alee 1. 24 1. 46 


All data are prelimin iry 
2? Data for 1958 pituminous coal subject to revision. 
?Per million man-nours 
NOTE All data for 1956 
ployed 15 


58 are based 


1 on average annual employment 
) or More men underground at time of inspection May have average 14 or less on an 


thus a mine th 


1957 


it 


atle TT 


1956 








have em- 


annual basis. 
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TABLE 7.— Number of disasters and number of men killed in major ' coal-mine 
disasters in the United States 


| | 
A verace | Average 
Number of lotal number Number of Total | number 
Year disasters number killed Year disasters | number | killed 
killed 10-vear | killed | (10-year 
period | period) 
1920 9 66 1940__. 6 276 
1921. 6 39 1941__. & 73 
1922... 14 285 1942. 74 132 
Zs... ll 301 1943 S 174 
1924... 10 458 a 1944 } 94 a 
1925 _. 14 272 240 |! 1945 5 68 107 
1926 16 348 1946 2 27 
1927 9 162 1947 6 179 
1928 __- 14 327 1948 6 49 
1929 7 151 |/ 1949 
1930 12 225 1950 i 
1931 6 it 1951 5 157 
132 6 145 1952 2 11 
1933 ‘ ] 7 1953 1 5 
1934__ 2 22 = 1954 l 16 a 
1935 { 35 4 1955 3 
1936 5 37 1956 
1937 t 101 1957 5 64 
1938... 6 S4 1958 3 42 
1939__. | 28 1959 2 21 | 


1 Resulting in 5 or more fatalities 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Fenton. Can you tell us the comparative production of those 
two types of mines, title I and title IT mines ? 

Mr. Ankeny. We will have to get that. 

Mr. Fenton. Title I] mines, I believe, produce an awful lot of coal 
now. 

Mr. Ankeny. I might be able to give you that now. 

No, sir; that is not broken down. 

Mr. Fenron. Can you supply that? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir, we can. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Production at unde rground coal mines in the United States, 1954-58 


[In short tons] 


Bituminous coal Anthracite coal All coal 
Title I—14 Title II—15 Title I—14 Title II—15 Title I—14 Title II—15 
men or less | men or More | men or less | men or more} men or less | men or more 
Year 
1954 22, 542, 436 267, 978, 884 990, 700 14, 505, 861 23, 533, 136 282, 484, 745 
1955 31, 210, 376 312, 561, 393 2, 519, 998 13, 320, 770 33, 730, 374 325, 882, 163 
1956 34, 799, 730 327, 040, 374 3, 364, 312 13, 544, 049 38, 164, 042 340, 584, 423 
1957 40, 465, 278 317, 422, 002 2, 715, 743 10, O80, 343 43, 181, 021 327, 502, 845 
1008 2. -- 33, 600, OOK 253, 300, 000 2.583.015 7, 848, 801 36, 183, 015 261, 148, 801 


1 Data for bituminous coal subject to revision 


Note.—Data are based on average annual employment underground only—surface employees at under 
ground mines are excluded in determining size of mine. 


Mr. Fenton. I have here the accident incidents of both types to go 
along with it. 
Mr. ANKENY. That will be in the table already submitted, yes. 
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STATE COAL MINE SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. Fenron. You said that there was quite a variance in the stand- 
ards of both types of mines. Of course, that would vary with the 
various State standards, would it not ? 

Mr. ANKENY. To a large extent; yes, sir. It would depend to a 
large extent on how diligent the State is in the enforcement of State 
regulations in the small mines. It would vary from State to State. 

Mr. Fenton. Not to brag about Pennsylvania, but I think the State 
of Pennsylvania stand: ards are as high if not higher than most States. 
Is that not right ? 

Mr. Anxeny. That is correct. Not only are the standards higher, 
but the State of Pennsylvania consistently maintains a much better 
accident rate than any of the other major coal-producing States. 


NUMBER OF STATE MINE INSPECTORS 


Mr. Fenron. Do you know how many State mine inspectors Penn- 
sylvania has? 

Mr. ANxeEny. No, sir; offhand I do not know. 

Mr. Fenron. Will you supply for the record the number of State 
inspectors of mines, both anthracite and bituminous, in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir; we shall do that. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not want to put you to too much trouble but, if 
you can, compare it with some of the other coal-producing States. 

Mr. AnxeNy. The number of inspectors in the major ‘coal- -produc- 
ing States. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


State coal mine inspectors, by States 





Number Number 
I a i ak ch aa hada Ts ON a et 1 
Alaska_ Series 1 | Ohio a ia ia aaa 
ct ae eT eyes 1 Oklahoma______--___- s: caeodie aie Basel 4 
OOP 5 | Oregon e csc arsap conidia ehg ellie kame aaa aa 0 
UE ei on St cies 0} Pennsylvania : 
Indiana _- = eer 6 | DRONE is ctv deed ecm ae 
Illinois_- oh dies - : oF} RCMB. ii os ee ae, 
Iowa eae ee ee ariesitas Bh oil cian Aha 8 
eR ee ey el ie ems HS SO a, ae ee ee ee me Le 0 
Kentucky SAD a op kot se | I rosin bh sic ano 62S alae ood 7 2 
Maryland isis cio ss ecg a ee ite Baas ee 
ee |: 1 | WRB AION a ee sedticeicscdiecs rd 1 
a ces gk a0 1 A RE NID 6 ines eidiastbbnne OO 
ey AN OTUOD ese cet cas thae' Sagsuleris CV OR ete 


Total, State coal mine inspectors__-__------~- . er os esl 


TYPES OF MINES 


Mr. Fenton. Can you break down the types of mines in the anthra- 
cite area for me, type Land type IT? 

Mr. Anxeny. The number of title I mines and the number of title 
II mines in the anthracite field. We will furnish that for the record. 





(The matter referred to follows:) 


Number of title I and title II mines in the anthracite field 





| 
TitleImines; Title II Total mines 
mines 


| 

874 | 83 957 

896 | 90 Ys, 

934 1, 028 

&33 

718 | 856 
| 


Mr. Fenton. Now the question of mine fires. Will you bring us 
up to date and put the usual statement and table in the record as to 
the number of mines and what you have done with them, their status, 
under that program. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


CONTROL OF FIRES IN INACTIVE COAL DEPOSITS 


Uncontrolled fires in inactive coalbeds have caused the loss of valuable coal 
reserves, damaged or destroyed surface property, and endangered the life and 
health of persons living nearby. 

Since 1949 the Congress has provided funds for the control of coal fires in 
inactive coal deposits, and, up to June 30, 1959, 68 such fires have been extin- 
guished or controlled by the Bureau. Thirty-eight of these fires were on the 
public domain in Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, and 30 fires have been controlled on private property in California, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The Federal Government pays 
all the cost of controlling fires on the public domain, but the owner, State, or 
municipality must pay at least 50 percent of the cost of controlling fires on 
private lands. 

The Bureau has records of about 190 fires in inactive coal deposits; 68 have 
been extinguished or controlled, and work is in progress or being scheduled on 
8 projects. The remainder and new fires that are discovered will be attacke 
in the order of their urgency. It is estimated that about 298 million tons of 
coal have been conserved by the completed projects at a cost in Federal funds 
of less than 1 cent per ton of coal saved. 

During the fiscul year 1959, the following mine fire projects were extinguishel 
or controlled : 

Projects on public domain: 

Three Forks, Broadus, Mont. 

Virgil Weidner, Glendive, Mont. 

Reservation Creek, Ashland, Mont. 
Projects on private lands: 

Division Street, Monessen, Pa. 

Lookout Avenue, Monessen, Pa. 

Winco Block, Martin County, Ky. 

Brisbin Borough, Clearfield County, Pa. 

The following tabulation shows the completed mine fire control projects 
from 1949 through fiscal year 1959. 





mines 


957 


1, 028 
43» 
56 
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lished 


ojects 


Fires in inactive coal deposits, January 1960 


Name of fire 


completed in fiscal year 
1959 
Three Forks--...-... 
Virgil Weidner---__..- 
Reservation Creek... 
Brisbin Borough..-.--- 


Division Street. ...-- 
Lookout Avenue..-..-- 
Winco Block....--.-- 


progress or planned 
for fiscal year 1960: 
Hoffman Creek....-- 


Newton Murphy 


Nos. 1 and 2. 
Terrett - reiette 
White River Nos. 1 

and 2. 
oS aa 


Kulpmont 
Meyersdale.........- 


Shenandoah. ......-- 








Location 


Broadus, Mont. - -| 


Glendive, Mont. - 


Ashland, Mont. - -|- 


Clearfield 
County, Pa. 


Monessen, Pa..--.-.|-- 
ae . 


Martin County, — 
Ky. 


Price, Utah.....-- 


Glendive, Mont. -| 


Miles City, Mont-|- 


Rangely, Colo. --- 


Lord Station, Md. 


AU Fin oicdinccOnns al nnancansxacel 

Somerset County, ---do.---| tentadsiiiiaie 
Pa. 

Shenandoah, P6@. «16-00. 66 <losccccccesse 


| 


| 





a.” 
| 
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Type of | 
land | 


tons of 
coal saved 


| 
} 

Public...| 
osu 
ie ka 


Private- 


2, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 





Metis nina 
eat ES) ee 


bx As iccneivd a decease 


ii insiis ai chnanenain 
panGOic<sl 


Private - 


| 
Estimated 


2, 000, 000 


Remarks 
| 
} 


Controlled and being patrolled. 
Do. 
Do. 
Fire endangered homes, public and 
private property. 
Do. 
Do. 
Fire endangered property. 


Partially controlled, will resume 
work in July 1959. 
In progress, started June 25, 1959. 


| Will start work in July 1959. 
Contract bid forms prepared. 


| Work nearly completed. 
Plans being developed. 
Will start work in July 1959. 





In progress. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON HISTORY OF CONTROLLING FIRES IN INACTIVE COAL DEPOSITS 
1. Information Circular 7932—“Control of Fires in Inactive Coal Deposits in 
Western United States, Including Alaska, 1948-58,” published October 1959. 
2. “Control of Fires in Inactive Coal Formations in the United States,” pro- 


posed bulletin in final editing stage, December 31, 1959. 


Distribution of known uncontrolled fires, by States, as of Dec. 31, 1959 


ee ara ae ete peipler as 21 se0tn) BPR OUN o6 sos oe cas 3 
a cet cis Ae FON ac os a eckicalhcacs soneran en enna bbe eninge 10 
PERN ics cpccamchitenimeainnn 4 WUD cree casas 1 
NN a oa Wveee wire > Se es 14 
I Ra ON rN rae oe cla 19 
Nort Dakota_.......... ata eats - —. 
i 10 FARE on = oxen os oes Sch mares inc ctses 
Pennsylvania : 

ea 67 

ANthTeCite...3...... ~ ‘21 

noe RS 
Funds appropriated for mine fire control work 

Fiscal year: Amount | Fiscal year—Con. Amount | Fiscal year—Con. Amount 

BD ds $250, 000 19563_...... $355, 000 BID se cncene $306, 600 

De “500, 000 TO on 300, 000 NGG nos cues 315, 000 

BIS csctsccscn seinen 358, 000 ER oe a, 300, 000 DINE x snsien esses 324, 000 

Wieecsccse 356, 000 1 300, 000 1 324, 000 


COAL CONSERVED BY MINE FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Frenron. I fail to see in your justifications how much coal has 
been saved by this mine fire program. You usually tell us. 

Mr. Anxeny. I believe it is in the statement which you have just 
requested. 

Mr. Fenton. How much isit? I would like to know that. 

Mr. Ankeny. The total here is 298,395,000 tons of coal estimated 
conserved by these mine fire control programs. 

Mr. Fenton. And do you have the average cost? It used to be less 
thanacentaton. I donot know what it is now. 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes. The cost to the Federal Government has been 
$2,340,262. So, dividing that, it would be less than a cent a ton. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Fenton. Now your administrative expenses. I see they are 
$1,197,000, plus $10,000 for employee benefits. Is that the total admin- 
istration, both in Washington and in the field, $1,207,000 ? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir; that is not the total cost of administration 
to the Bureau of Mines. Some program money also goes to pay for 
administration. 

Mr. Fenton. In the field the programs they are endeavoring to 

carry out, a certain amount is taken out of that appropriation for 
administration ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you any idea what that amounts to? 

Mr. Exwoop Tuomson. For 1959, it was about $1,580,000; and in 
1960, we estimate it will be about $1,583,000 out of program funds. 
Program funds include working and contributed funds, as well as 
appropriated funds. 
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Mr. Fenton. So throughout the United States in your whole admin- 
istrative setup, about $2,700,000 ¢ 

Mr. E.woop Tuomson. That is correct, $2,780,000. 

Mr. Fenton. I want to ask a few additional questions. which ean 
be answered for the record. 


HeEALTH AND SAFETY 
COAL MINE ACCIDENT RECORD 


I have touc thed on this already, of course. I recall that during the 
last year’s budget hearings the report that the coal mining industry 
had achieved its best accident record in 1958. What does the 1959 
record show ¢ 

Mr. Denton. You want them tosupply that for the record ? 

Mr. Fenton. Supply that in the usual tables of accidents, 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

In 1959, a total of 290 men were killed in the Nation’s coal mines. This is 66 


below the best previous record of 356 attained in 1958. The preliminary fatality 
rate for 1959, based on man-hours exposure, was 0.99. 


COAL MINE SAFETY ACT 


Mr. Fenron. Of course, we have touched on whether the Coal Mine 
Safety Act, title II, being designed to prevent major disasters in mines 
employing 15 or more men underground, has been effective. We are 
interested in knowing whether the act has been effective. I believe you 
have said that it was. 

Mr. Ankeny. We certainly think it has been effective. There was 
amajor disaster in a title IT mine in 1959, which you know about, the 
inundation disaster at the River Slope in Pennsylvania. 

One other major disaster occurred in 1959, but it was in a title I mine 
over which we do not have mandatory authority. This was an explo- 
sion in ret No. Sige of the Phillips & West Coal Co. in Tennessee 
on March 25, 1959. The entire force of nine men was wiped out. The 
explosion was ¢ seal by failure to make a preshift examination of the 
mine workings before the shift entered the mine. The shift was using 
open lights, and they walked into a body of gas in a presumably non- 
gassy mine and ignited it, and they were all killed. 

Mr. Fenron. Was that a free enterprise mine in Tennessee, or was 
it in one of those prison mines 4 

Mr. ANKENY. No, it was not a prison mine. It was a privately 
owned mine. 

Mr. Fenron. I was shocked to know that they do have prison 
mines in ‘Tennessee. 

understand that the Bureau of Mines is conducting surveys of 
environmental conditions in metal mines with particular reference to 
the exposure of miners to dust which may cause silicosis. What have 
these studies produced ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. We have been impressed by the fact that in the 
majority of instances the concentrations of air borne dust found by our 
field team, which has been conducting this investigation, have been 
much lower than we anticipated before the sur vey was started. This 
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indicates that effective dust-control measures are being used in most 
of the mines surveyed up to date. 

Also, the medical team of the U.S. Public Health Service, cooperat- 
ing in this study, has found that most of the clearly defined cases of 
silicosis are among men who were employed before dust-control 
measures were ne adopted in the metal mining industry during 
the early 1930's 

So what we are finding here is rather encouraging. 


INSPECTION OF METAL MINES 


Mr. Fenron. Have you any inspection system out in the metal 
mines ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. We have no mandatory authority to mspect metal 
mines, but as part of our organic act it is our responsibility to con- 
duct safety work in the metals industry as well as coal, and we do 
have a few metal mining engineers who render this service to the 
metal mining industry. 

Mr. Fenron. That is very interesting, but can you insert in the 
record the number of active metal mines, and the number of workers 
therein 4 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir, we can furnish you with that information. 

Mr. Fenron. Put that in the record, then. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Number of mines and average annual employment, 1954-58 


METAL MINES 


| 
Average 
Year Number of | number of 
mines men 
| working 


2, 700 66, 610 





ction eee eek r . oo 2 

I LN . : 5 1, 635 65, 143 
1956 _- Fs eS co a .: : 1, 754 | 68, 273 
1957... 52 —_ 2,029 68, 457 
See ee oe Ans: ets 2, 129 51, 184 

NONMETAL MINES (EXCEPT QUARRIES AND COAL MINES) 

06h. 4. . 5% 1, 413 | 2 21, 102 
1955_-- : : : : 1,018 | 14, 504 
eames. 07s. f- wed 5 Ae 3 - ae 2907 15, 595 
1957__. : Saeaatae Reece ; 1, 681 | 17, 921 
sg aa I AN te ace Be 1,790 | 17, 8ll 





1 Data are preliminary 
2 Includes mill employment at clay mines; separate data on clay mining not available prior to 1955, 


KULPMONT MINE FIRE 


Mr. Fenron. We have spoken about the mine fire at Kulpmont 
which threatened the public schools and which has already chased out 
of the town one of the large industries there. I believe you st: ated 
what you were going to do about it. You are doing some thing about 
it. Would you care to enlarge on that / 

Mr. Ankeny. We have developed a plan for controlling this fire. 
Since it would be a joint undertaking with the State, this plan has 
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been submitted to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for review, 
and we have planned money in this 1961 appropriation to go to work 
on that fire cooperatively with the State. 


KNOX MINE DISASTER 


Mr. Fenron. How are you combating the aftereffects of the terri- 
ble Knox mine disaster / 

Mr. Denton. Do you want that supplied for the record ¢ 

Mr. Ankeny. As several mines, employing around 2,600 men, 
southwest of the disaster are imperiled by the flood hazards, the 
Federal-State drainage program has been substantially revised to 
cope with the situation. The Secretary of the Interior on December 
31 approved a pumping installation for the Delaware shaft to aid in 
controlling the spread of the water. Another pumping project, now 
temporarily closed down, is expected to be reactivated in the near 
future after a satisfactory maintenance contract is concluded with 
the owners of the properties which are affected. 

Additional projects and changes in present ones will be considered 
for approval as various ramifications of the problem become more 
clear to us. 

Mr. Fenron. If you care to enlarge on your answer in the record, it 
will be all right. Have they se: led up the opening from the Susque- 
hanna River which caused this inundation ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes. There is no more water entering any of this 
underground territory from the river itself. After they constructed 
cofferdams on the surface to keep the river out, they went. under- 
ground and built great concrete dams in the openings down in the 
coalbed to confine this water. Then they removed the cofferdams, as 
I understand it, and the water does not come into the mine any more 
from the river. 

Mr. Fenron. It is back in its original channel. 

Mr. Ankeny. But the rise in the water in the lower workings of 
these mined-out areas is so great that it would not be a good economic 
proposition even to attempt to dewater those mines so “they could be 
rehabilitated. Nobody is even thinking of that. 

Mr. Fenvon. I believe you stated there is no chance of ever recover- 
ing the bodies of those people. 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I believe you made a statement, Mr. Director, on the 
effects of irradiating anthracite. Did you not make a statement on 
that ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fenton. As usual, I think the Bureau is doing a grand job. 
Granted the tools to go forward, it would do a still greater job. That 
ismy impression. Thank you. 

Mr. Denon. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. TuHomson. Are you familiar with Food Machinery’s under- 
taking in the way of a pilot plant at Kemmerer, Wyo., for making 
coking coal out of sub-bituminous coal ? 

Mr. Ankeny. I am not personally familiar with it. 

Mr. Tuomson. I thought we should have on the record that here is 
a company which, in cooperation with Kemmerer Coal Co., a relatively 
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smal] and independent coal company which spent over a million dol- 
lars on research, is putting in a pilot plant, as I recall at a cost of 
$4 million, to make coking coal out of this bituminous and sub- 
bituminous coal, and I think it would bear some checking into, be- 
cause it would be important to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. ANKENY. It certainly would be. 

Mr. Tomson. I saw there little pellets which they have already 
produced in the laboratory, and they have confidence enough in it and 
I know from their other operations, Food Machinery would not in- 
vest in it if it were not promising. 

Mr. Ankeny. We shall certainly check into that. 

Mr. Tomson. Have you any responsibility in the area of uranium 
mining, safety and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; we have the same responsibility for uranium 
mining that we would have for any type of metal mining, in an ad- 
visory way. We have been doing some safety work. 


FILLING OF PIT MINES 


Mr. Tuomson. Both the chairman of this committee and the rank- 
ing member, Mr. Jensen, have expressed to me that something will 
have to be done to fill up these uranium pit mines and coal open pit 
mines. That has been a matter of concern to me and to the operators 
when I mentioned it. When this committee turns its hat around, we 
are interested in water development. When I was out there and took 
a look, I found that they are pumping the water out. They havea 
water problem. It seems to me that we ought to look into filling 
those up with water instead of dirt or something, and then we have 
made it less expensive and have made it a benefit to the country 
without any cost to the Government. 

There is another thing I think you ought to coordinate in that con- 
nection. I have the Department of Defense working on it. When 
I again turn my hat around and go up to my other subcommittee—I 
am on the Defense Subcommittee—and they are talking about harden- 
ing these missile sites. In doing so, they dig big pits. Then they 
put some reinforced concrete, etc., in. That is hardening. Why 
could they not go ahead and use these for that purpose and not have 
to make an excavation at the taxpayers’ expense? I wish you would 
coordinate with the Defense Department on that possibility. 

The North American Air Defense Command is preparing to dig 
a tunnel under Cheyenne Mountain down at Coliseads Springs to 
harden up the whole command headquarters when they have these 
open pit mines scattered all over the country, mines that are closed 
and might be used for that purpose. 

I think that ought to be coordinated in the interest of saving the 
taxpayers some money. 

Mr. Ankeny. I am sure that the Defense Department has studied 
very extensively the availability of underground excavations, lime- 
stone mines, and so forth. 

Mr. Tuomson. They are studying it now, but when the generals 
get, to studying it, in my humble opinion—and I would just as soon 
have this on the record—they study the Broadmoor Hotel at Colorado 
Springs right along with it. It is a very attractive place to be. 
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I wish you would pay particular attention to this matter and fur- 
nish to me, not for the record but. to me for my use on the other com- 
mittee, if you will, because it does tie in with this committee’s work 
and expense to the Government, the areas that you think would be 
particularly adaptable to these hardened configurations for head- 
quarters and for missile sites, if you will, please. 

Mr. Ankeny. Congressman, I must point out to you that that is an 
exceedingly big order. 

Mr. THomson. We will discuss it afterward. I am going to get 
some help out of you on this. 

Incidentally, Floyd Bryant, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Installations, is very sympathetic to it, and seemed to think it had 
possibilities justifying examination. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
PROGRAM FUNDS USED FOR ADMINISTRATION 


With regard to your appropriation for administrative expenses, I 
am glad the acting chairman brought out the figure of $1,580,000 
being used from program funds for ‘administration, because that is a 
matter of deep concern to me. 

I wonder if you would enlarge upon the information requested by 
showing where that $1,580,000 is taken from, what programs have 
funds taken from them for administration, and how much. I found 
out at the little installation at Laramie, which I looked over rather 
carefully, that they are paying an awfully big overhead for this ad- 
ministration. 

(The additional information requested follows :) 


Statement of administrative costs financed from program funds, 1959 








Source of funds 


Location | Conservation | Transferred 


and develop-| Health and | and contrib- 


ment of min- safety |} uted funds 
jeral resources | 


Albany, Oreg_-_-- ; = $58, 825 $296 | $30, 499 
Bartlesville, Okla. (region) 39, 440 | : 7, 608 
Bartlesville, Okla. (station) 71, 875 |- = 22) 477 
Boulder City, Nev ; ; OO, ee 23, 323 
Bruceton, Pa-_- : ; 12, 639 | 7,718 | 2, 045 
College Park, Md 43,077 |... 4, 328 
Denver, Colo-_. 72, 747 | 16, 744 13, 314 
Grand Forks, N. Dak , . 40, 476 = | S86 
Juneau, Alaska 23, 840 223 | 
Laramie, Wyo 63, 265 | 7, 839 
Minneapolis, Minn 14, 137 , 
Morgantowm, W. Va 45, 078 27, 525 7, 204 
Norris, Tenn 27, 603 |. ; 2, 773 
Pittsburgh, Pa ; 301, 249 183, 942 | 48, 749 
Reno, Ney 119, 986 |. ‘ 600 
Rolla, Mo_._- Abe f 56, 216 iat 3, 025 
Salt Lake City, Utah_ 52, 008 9,112 
San Franciseo, Calif 37, 882 135 27, 380 
luscaloosa, Ala_.. F : 20, 666 | i ; 

Potal ; 4 ae 1, 131, 950 236, 583 | 211, 252 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


That leads me to my question which I would like for the record: 
What justification can you see for these regional headquarters, like 
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the one down in Denver, for example? [ cannot see why these re- 
search institutions, and so forth, should not report directly to you 
and do away with these regional setups. IT think we are adminis- 
tration topheavy. 

Mr. ANKENY. In answer to that, I must tell you that we have been 
giving a great deal of consideration to the very point that you raise 
here. 

Mr. Tiuromson. [ hope you will continue to give a lot of consideration 
to it. Once your consideration has gone so far, I would like to have 
supplied for the record the justification that you have been able to 
figure out for these regional administrative setups, which I find are 
very expensive. 


REGIONALIZATION IN THE BUREAU OF MINES 


Prior to 1939, the Washington staff of the Bureau was organized on a combined 
functional and commodity basis into a total of 14 divisions—6 commodity divi- 
sions reporting to a Technologic Branch, 6 commodity divisions reporting to a 
Health and Safety Branch. Field stations reported directly to the Washington 
divisions according to the nature of their work. 


WARTIME REGIONALIZATION ON A LIMITED BASIS IN 1942 


In 1942, three regional offices (western, central, and eastern) were established 
to direct mining and metallurgical activities in the field. The purpose of this 
reorganization was to speed the expanded program of providing strategie and 
critical minerals for war, to assure a more effective handling of the local problems 
of the minerals industries, and to coordinate all phases of mineral exploration 
and metallurgical work in the field. Fieldwork on petroleum and natural gas, 
solid fuels and explosives, economics and statistics, and health and safety were 
unaffected by the change and continued to report to the Washington office 
either directly or through field supervisors. Each region was under the diree- 
tion of a regional engineer who reported directly to the Bureau Director.  Per- 
sonnel, procurement, and accounting units were established in each of the 
regional offices and each region was divided into districts under the supervision 
of district engineers. It was planned to regionalize fuels and explosives activi- 
ties and possibly other work, but this was never carried out. This first attempt 
at regionalization was primarily a wartime emergency operation and with the 
reduction in the sale of this work after the war, the regional structure was 
abandoned in 1946. The Bureau returned to a mixed functional commodity-type 
organization with six divisions to which the field stations reported. 


COMPREHENSIVE REORGANIZATION TO A REGIONAL STRUCTURE IN 1949 


In 1949 the first comprehensive reorganization to a regional structure cover- 
ing all field activities of the Bureau was put into effect. With the exception of 
those functions later removed from regional control and a reduetion in the 
number of regions, this is the same basic pattern under which the Bureau is 
presently organized. Eight regional offices were established (not counting the 
foreign activities function, which was then called a region) each headed by a 
regional director who was responsible to the Director for all activities of the 
Sureau in the region, including the provision of administrative services to the 
field stations. The Washington office, consisting of four Divisions, Minerals, 
Fuels and Explosives, Health and Safety, and Administrative, was assigned 
a purely staff role of formulating programs, developing standards and proce- 
dures, providing advice and assistance, and coordinating activities. There was, 
however, no provision at this time for staff assistance to the Director on overall 
Bureau program matters. The basic authority for the direction and management 
of all of the Bureau’s programs in the field was delegated in a direct line from 
the Director to the regional directors who were responsible to the Director 
for all work done in the field. The principal reasons advanced for this organi- 
zation plan were: To delegate maximum responsibility for operation to field 
offices and to provide a regional structure which would facilitate general manage 
ment of Bureau programs in the field, promote direct contact with industry, the 
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States, and the public, and which would improve inter-Bureau coordination ; 
to provide a clear division between line and staff responsibilities—the regional 
offices being responsible for line operations and the Washington divisions for 
policy and programing and other staff functions for which there was an impor- 
tant need; to simplify and improve administrative procedures by decentralizing 
administrative work to regional and field offices; to make the Bureau more 
responsive to local needs; and to facilitate the Department's plans for ¢o- 
ordinated regional resource development. 


SUBSEQUENT CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS FROM THE REGIONAL STRUCTURE 


In 1954 a committee was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to study 
the organization and operating procedure of the Bureau and present recom- 
mendations for improving efficiency and effectiveness. This survey team reached 
conclusions favorable to regionalization, but recommended various specifie organ- 
zational and other measures designed to improve operations. These recom- 
mendations were substantially adopted, including reduction in the number of 
regions from eight to five, and the removal of health and safety and coal-mine 
inspection activities from the regional structure. 

Two subsequent actions in late 1954 removed additional elements of the Bu- 
reau’s program from the regional organization. In December 1954 the helium 
activity was established as a separate organizational entity, with its own ad- 
ministrative staff, under an Assistant Director with headquarters at Amarillo, 
Tex. The basis of this change was that helium is an industrial operation and 
should be organized and managed differently. Also, in December the research 
activities of the Bureau in the anthracite region were placed in charge of newly 
organized Division of Anthracite in Washington. This change was for the pur- 
pose of facilitating an expanded research program in anthracite and also in 
recognition of the special nature of the problems peculiar to anthracite. As a 
result of these exclusions of Bureau field activities from the regional struc- 
ture, 31 percent of the Bureau’s total field employees are now outside the re- 
gional organization. 

In 1955 an internal study of regional administration was made for the pur- 
pose of appraising the adequacy and cost of that service. Among other findings, 
itappeared that operation of the regional offices required a small levy on the re- 
search funds, in addition to the allotments made from the appropriation for 
“General administrative expense.” The amount of the levy ranged from 1.6 to 3.5 
percent in the five regions. The variation resulted largely from differences in 
the extent to which administrative services were provided by the regional office, 
or were carried out in the research stations themselves. 

Subsequently, still another investigation has been made by the Office of the 
Secretary, in collaboration with the Bureau, to determine what, if any, organi- 
zational adjustments are needed. 

Each of the foregoing special investigations has led to improvements or changes 
designed to effect improvement, in the operation of the Bureau. Furthermore, 
periodic internal and external audits of all organizational elements, including 
regional offices, result in the adoption of more efficient structures and better 
procedures. Significant modifications of some of the regional organizations have 
been made in the past year and others are still under consideration. 


HenLicm 
INCREASED PRODUCTION COST 


The other thing IT would like to ask you is with regard to helium. I 
did not have my ‘attention called to that until just recently. I notice 
that as compared to 1960, your manufacturing costs go up by about 
$400,000 on a $6,100,000 base. I notice your administrative and other 
expenses go up $100,000 on a $1 million base. That reflects inflation or 
additional costs of doing business ? 

Mr. ANKENY. It reflects, I believe, the increase in production. 

Mr. Tromson. Additional production ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zrnner. It has been doubled. 
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Mr. Tomson. The Oklahoma facility, in other words, was not in 
production all last year, but it will be in production all next year? 

Mr. Zinner. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. The only market you have there is sale to the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir. A sizable percentage of our production, now 
that we have adequate production, goes to industrial uses, some of 
which is used on Government contracts and some of which is used in 
private contracts. 

Mr. Tuomson. The Defense Department is your big customer. 

Mr. Ankeny. The Defense Department and the "AEC are our big 
customers. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is there a plan under study for storing the natural 

gases which are produced in the ground in depleted gi asfields? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. For every cubic foot of helium that we pro- 
duce, approximately 10 cubic feet are going to waste in the pipelines. 
This is a situation which, if allowed to continue, means that in the 


course of some 20 years we w il] not have enough reserves to fulfill the 
estimated demand at that time. 


HELIUM RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION 


Mr. THomson. Would you supply for the record, without answer ing 
now, the places in which helium is being produced as an incident to the 
production of natural gas, and in what quantities / 

Mr. Ankeny. I think we have already put that in the record. 

Mr. Tuomson. If it is in the record, I would not want you to dupli- 
cate it. 

Mr. ANKENY. We will check, and if it is not in the record we shall 
provide it. 

(The information follows:) 


U.S. HeLttum Resources, 1960, AND CONSERVATION 


Although helium occurs as a minor constituent in a good many natural gases 
in the Southwestern States, about 99 percent of the known recoverable helium 
in the United States is concentrated in four natural gasfields: (1) the Panhandle 
Field of Texas; (2) the Hugoton Field of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas; 
(3) the Greenwood Field of Kansas: and (4) the Keyes Field of Oklahoma. 

A recent estimate by the Bureau of Mines indicates that the total recoverable 
helium resources of the United States presently amount to about 154 billion cubic 
feet—apparently enough to meet future demands for many years. These 
resources are being depleted, however, at an approximate rate of 51% billion cubic 
feet a vear, with only about ™% billion cubie feet a year being recovered (at the 
Exell, Otis, and Keyes pl: ints) for use. About 5 billion cubic feet are currently 
wasted to the atmosphere each year without serving any useful purpose, as 
natural gas containing the helium is produced, transported to fuel markets, and 
consumed in stoves and furnaces. 

The Bureau of Mines estimates that the U.S. helium resources will be reduced 
by about 119 billion cubic feet between now and 1985 as the helium-bearing gas 
sources are produced to meet fuel requirements. About 36 billion cubic feet will 
be required to meet helium demands in this period. If only this quantity is 
extracted from the helium-bearing gas going to fuel markets, approximately 
8S billion cubic feet of helium would be wasted into the air. 

The helium-conservation program proposed by the Department of the Interior 
contemplates the construction of up to 12 extraction plants as soon as possible 
at the most favorable locations on pipelines leading from the helium-bearing 
gasfields. These plants will likely be needed in any case to keep pace with the 
growing helium demand. By building them now, ahout 52 billion cubic feet of 
helium that would otherwise be wasted, could be saved. 
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Mr. Tomson. If it is too voluminous, just send it up to the com- 
mittee, and the committee staff can decide whether it goes in the file 
or in the record. 

On the very last page, page 108, of your justifications, I notice in 
1959 the total budget, including the appropriated funds and con- 
tracted funds of other agencies, was $52,979,861, as compared to a 
budget of $45,405,837 for this year. Is that $714 million differentia- 
tion largely taken up by construction items, or what 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


LEVEL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Trromson. Dollarswise and centswise for your program, carry- 
ing it out, administration, and so forth, is your figure about the same 
in this budget as it was for fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. ANKENY. I would say it was somewhat higher. 

Mr. Toomson. Would you supply for the record how much higher? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 

PROGRAM FUNDS, 1959 AND 1961 

In carrying out its programs in fiscal year 1959, the Bureau obligated 
$33,392,254, excluding construction, drainage of mines and helium production. 
On the same basis the Bureau estimates its fiscal year 1961 obligations will be 
$33,931,950, an increase of approximately $540,000. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is all. 

Mr. Denron. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We shall adjourn until a week from today. 


TueEspAy, JANUARY 26, 1960. 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER 

H. REX LEE, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

V. E. STEPHENS, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER 

FRED H. MASSEY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) 

MISS SELENE GIFFORD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (COMMUNITY 
SERVICES) 

ERVIN J. UTZ, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (RESOURCES) 

THOMAS M. REID, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER (ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT) 

ARTHUR O. ALLEN, ENGINEERING ADVISER TO ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER (ADMINISTRATION) 

CHARLES F. MILLER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RELOCATION 

MRS. HILDEGARD THOMPSON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF EDUCATION 

EVAN L. FLORY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF LAND OPERATIONS 

JOSEPH E. NOYES, CHIEF, BRANCH OF REALTY 

ROBERT J. TRIER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF ROADS 

J. LEONARD NORWOOD, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Norreti. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and we are always glad to have you here. We will receive any state- 
ment you desire to make. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Emmons. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 


again have the opportunity of appearing before you to paaee the | 


budget program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for fiscal year 1961, 

The total estimate for 1961 is $116,817,000 as compared “¢ $115,- 
467,000 for 1960. The estimate includes $63,669,000 for “Education 
and welfare services”; $22,684,000 for “Resources management”; 
$13 979, 000 for “Construction”; $13 million for “Road construction”; 
$3,739,000 for “General administrative expenses”; and $150,000 for 
costs of operations during termination of Feder: al supervision over 
the Menominee and Klamath Tribes. 

The American Indians with assistance provided through the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs are continuing to make marked progress in 
reaching the educational and economic level of other citizens of our 
Nation. Bureau objectives are the attainment of these goals within 
a reasonable period of time. 

The progress made by the Indians in the past several decades is 
remarkable. More than 4,300 Indian young people were in schools 
above high school level i "1958-59. The number is expected to in- 
crease annually as more a more will graduate each year because of 
the growing interest of the Indian parents in a higher level of educa- 
tion for their children. Many Indian groups now manage much of 
their property and business affairs through their own organizations, 
This trend is expected to accelerate in proportion to the rise in their 
educational level and economic ability. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1961 will generally continue 
programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at the level of the current 
fiscal year. 

We are requesting increases in programs where the need is most 
essential and urgent. An increase is required for assistance to pupils 
in non-Federal schools. This will provide for the enrollment in Albu- 
querque city schools of 250 pupils domiciled at the nawly constructed 
Albuquerque dormitories and who live outside the public school dis- 
trict. An increase is included for an additional 1,930 student enroll- 
ment in boarding schools in the Gallup area. Funds are also requested 
for an increased enrollment of 670 pupils in day schools in the Gallup 
and Juneau areas. By adjustment within Bureau appropriations, 
provision has been made for the annual amount authorized under 
Public Law 959 approved August 3, 1956, for the adult vocational 
training program. 

Improvement of the Bureau’s land records is one of the most urgent 
needs of the Bureau. Complete and accurate title records are essen- 
tial to the efficient operation of work pertaining to the Indian lands 
held in trust by the Government. These records are essential to the 
operation of all other programs of the Bureau. This budget contains 
an increase of $210,000 to expand this improved land title ‘and records 
program. There is also included an amount of $138,000 to provide for 
additional realty and appraisal technicians to improve and expedite 
real estate services rendered to individual Indians and tribes. There 
has been a tremendous increase in this work in the past few years due 
to the increased public interest in oil and gas and other minerals 
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located on Indian lands. Additional staff is needed to handle this 
workload and to insure lease compliance in the surface and subsurface 
activities. 

The budget request for the construction of “Buildings and utilities” 
is in the amount of $9,892,000, same amount as was appropriated in 
1960. These funds will provide for the most urgent needs—additional 
school facilities and sanitary projects. 

The budget provides for $: 3,683,000 for the continuation of construc- 
tion on some ne projects on Indian lands. This is the same 
level of operation as was provided in the 1960 appropriations. 

The budget provides for an appropriation of $8 million to liquidate 
the obligations incurred under the Federal-Aid Highway Act and will 
meet the most urgent requirements for these roads. We are also re- 
questing an appropriation of $5 million to liquidate obligations in- 
curred under the act of August 23, 1958, which provided for the im- 
provement of certain roads in the Navajo- Hopi Indian Reservations 
and provided contract authority for such construction and improve- 
ment. These amounts are required for an orderly continuation of 
the construction of these roads. 

We are requesting $150,000 to continue the agency operations at 
the Klamath and Menominee Agencies during the termination period. 
This is a reduction of $100,000 from the appropriations made for this 
purpose in 1960. 

Funds are also requested to meet the cost of the Federal employees 
health benefits under Public Law 86-382, enacted September 28, 1959. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions you may have concerning 
the estimates before you. 

Mr. Chairman, before I end may I just say a few words? 

Mr. Norreti. Yes. 

Mr. Emmons. This is likely to be the last pleasurable opportunity 
that I have to appear before this wonderful committee we have been 
working with for the last 6 years. I want to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the wonderful cooperation and understé inding we have 
had from you gentlemen. 

This last year I spent a considerable amount of my time visiting the 
reservations, not holding business meetings with the council people 
and thereby just seeing a few people, but going into their homes and 
the worst areas on the reservations and going into the most abject 
situations, 

It is an experience that I think has meant an awful lot to me. I 
wanted to see not only the good things but the bad things, too. 

Reservation life at best is certainly not good, and it is not. anything 
that has happened over a period of a few years but over a number of 
vears. It may be due to the fact that we have not had a continuity 
of policy and we all have to appreciate that it may be due to that. 
We generally get sidetracked and may be developing new types of 
policies for the ultimate objective of raising the standards of living 
of these people, but the Indian becomes frustrated. He cannot see 
anv hope for the future and many Indians who took that attitude 
were opposed to education for a great number of vears. Consequently, 
vou have a feeling of apathy among lots of Indian people who have 
lost all of their incentive and motivation to do anything for them- 
Selves. 
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That is something that is difficult to change in just a short period 
of time. Too many of our Indian people are living in areas where 
the land is not susceptible to farming, for one thing: and there are no 
employment opportunities. They are, you might say, kept in place. 


VOLUNTARY RELOCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


I have believed ever since I came back here—and I believe the Bu- 
reau people in general feel the same way—that there is no use in trying 
to keep people on an uneconomic area where there is no possible chance 
for them to, you might say, make a decent type of livelihood. That is 
the reason we have de ‘veloped these programs of voluntary relocation 
and vocational training, to give an opportunity to those Indian boys 
and girls who do have the ability and the desire to get out into the 
world, not as common laborers but where they can have confidence in 
their skills—which they do have—and where they will be off the Gov- 
ernment’s back. 

That is the reason we are putting more stress on vocational training, 
which I think is one of the finest programs the Congress ever devel- 
oped. If we do not get these people trained and removed from an area 
where there is no economic security or base, we are going to have an 
ever-increasing welfare load and we will get further and further from 
our objective of preparing the Indian to some day fend for himself. 

I am not going to say anv more at this time, but education is the 
basis of the whole thing. We have to see that these Indians, every 
single Indian child, first receives some adequate education. I think 
that is the fountainstone of the success of our whole program. 

I thank you ever so much for bearing with me. 

I might say that one of the amusing things that happened on one 
of the Sioux Reservations was when this great big strapping Indian, 
vivacious and enthusiastic, escorted me around the reservation that 
di ay, and when he told me goodby, said, “Remember, Mr. Commission- 
er, when you get back to Washington and feel sort of tired and get a 
little bit discouraged, you come bac k out here to our reservation so 
we can help you get vour morale up.’ 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Emmons, when I first met you some years ago I 
formed a very fine impression of you. 


Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. EMMONS 


Mr. Norrevu. I know that I speak the sentiments of the committee 
when I say I think you have done a good job. TI regret to learn of 
your retirement plans. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that Mr. Emmons 
feels that he must retire. I never had the privilege of meeting Mr. 
Emmons until he became Chief of the Indian Bureau, but T had known 
of him and his fine characteristics through a brother of mine who 
lived in Albuquerque and who was a dear friend of Mr. Emmons. 

My brother has now gone to his reward, but T shall never forget the 
wonderful things he said about Glenn Emmons, and it did not take 
me long to know. after Mr. Emmons had been before the committee, 
that my brother Neil knew Glenn Emmons very well. 
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Each year as you have appeared before this committee you have 
endeared yourself in our hearts more as time went on. You have 
done a magnificent job, Mr. Emmons, and you have certainly been 
dedicated to this great task which you undertook. You have done 
wonderful things. You have benefited the Indians no end. When 
you leave office, there will be few Indian children, comparatively 
speaking, who will not be in school as against the time when you 
took over. 

You have a relocation program which has moved Indian families 
out of their “hogans” and moved them into better homes and new 
jobs all over the country. You have accomplished more than I ever 
supposed any Chief of the Indian Bureau could accomplish in the 
years you have been at the head of this great organization. 

So, as you leave your work in this Bureau I know you will look 
back and be proud, deep down in your heart, of the great job you 
have done and in knowing all of the great friends you have made. 

You have a wonderful staff of dedicated employees under you and 
I know that you give them due credit for the great job you have done. 

I have nothing but the highest praise for you, Mr, Emmons. 

Mr. Emons. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. As our chairman, Mike Kirwan, has always said, 
from the first time you testified here: “Mr. Emmons, you tell us what 
you want and that is what you will get, because I believe you.” 

That is what Mike Kirwan said to you. Do you remember that ? 

Mr. Emons. Tam deeply flattered : ves, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. No: it was not flattery. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrenti. Dr. Fenton, the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fenron. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to jom with both you 
and Mr. Jensen in saying that T, too. appreciate the work you have 
done. T can certainly agree with you. When IT came back from a 
trip through the Nav: aho area I remember feeling that I did not see 
how in the world anybody can live on the land allotted to those people. 

The thing that impressed me then was the terrible living conditions 
I saw there and the “hogans.” IT cannot go into the description of the 
things I saw at that time. As a medical man, I certainly thought it 
Was terrible. 

Since the health part of the program for the Indians was taken out 
from under this subcommittee, I do not know what progress has been 
made particularly, except what we gather through our people and 
your people when you come here, but there must be some improve- 
ment. 

You have done a marvelous job in the educational field. Mr. Jensen 
stated when you came to this job that this was one of our biggest 
problems, the education of Indian children. TI think it would be well 
for you to put in the record at this point the number of children who 
were in school when you came to the Bureau to head it up and each 
year show the progress you have made. I think it would be nice to 
see that at this point in the record on a year- -by-year basis. 

I wish you well, Mr. Emmons. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenron. I hope you have a good future. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 





School enrollment of Indian children = 
oar, — oe = eee ~ ae oe | 
Public | Federal Mission and 
Year schools schools | other schools e 
(6-18) | (all ages) (6-18) 

a st — 7 en eS. ie ES ad Ei 
1953... 54, 417 37, 697 | 10, 272 
1954... . : 58, 855 | 37, 533 | 10, 029 
1955... 65, O89 43, 616 | 10, 680 
1956__. : 71, 956 1 43, 805 | 11, 223 
1957-- 76, 250 1 43, 996 11,010 
1958 ___ 78, 822 144,115 11, 261 
1959... 81, 098 1 44, 351 11, 918 

1 Includes dormitory pupils enrolled in public schools (3,169—1959). R 


Note.—This table reflects a net increase of 6,654 in Federal school enrollment from 1953 to 1959. Federal 
increases in the Gallup and Juneau areas were offset by Federal decreases in other areas where public schools 


have increasingly assumed greater responsibility for the education of Indian children. 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1960, AND Estimates, 1961 


Mr. Norretu. We shall insert pages 1 and 2 in the record, 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Comparative statement of 1960 appropriations and 1961 budget estimates 








| | | 
1960 appro- Non- Base, | Estimate, Increase (+-) 
Appropriations and activities | priation | recurring | 1961 1961 or 
| items decrease (—) 
‘ | | | 
Education and welfare services: | | | 
1. Educational assistance, | | | 
facilities, and services___ $50, 597, 000 eet ae $50, 597, 000 $53, 644,000 | -+$3, 047, 000 
2. Welfare and guidance | | | 
services | 5, 815, 000 |__- ne 5, 815, 000 | 5, 824, 000 | +-9, 000 
3. Relocation services__- | 3, 298, 000 3, 298, 000 | 2, 978, 000 —320, 000 
4. Maintaining law ind 
OS en x iu ae ae} 1, 215, 000 ae ee 1, 215, 000 | 1, 223, 000 | +8, 000 
WOE ncksnnn aan 60, 925, 000 60, 925,000 | 63, 669, 000 | +2, 744, 000 
Resources management: | | 
1. Forest and range lands... 3, 066, 000 | fi 2 3, 066, 000 | 3, 085, 000 | +19, 000 
2. Fire suppression ; hee cance wn 140, 090 | TON Be ei ws 
3. Agricultural and indus- | | 
trial assistance_. 2, 004, 689 _..-----| 2,004,689 | 2,013, 689 +9, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conser- | 
vation __- ; 4,954,000 |_..____ eal 4, 954, 000 | 4, 986, 000 | +32, 000 
5. Maintenance of roads | 2, 800, 000 oe 2, 800, 000 2, 817, 000 +17, 000 
6. Development of Indian | | | 
arts and crafts... 2k js 119, 000 120, 000 +1, 000 
7. Management of Indian | 
trust property BG OEE Lancencacccune 3, 498, 311 | 3, 877, 311 | +-379, 000 
8. Repair and maintenance | 
of buildings and utili- 
ties sci _ | 4, 781, 000 7 al 4, 781, 000 | 4, 802, 000 | +21, 000 
9. Operation, repair, and | | 
maintenance of Indian | | 
irrigation systems__-.-_-- 839, 000 : pe iee 839, 000 | 843, 000 +-4, 000 
I kn 22, 202, 000 | 22, 202, 000 22, 684, 000 | +482, 000 
Construction | | 
1. Buildings and utilities. _.. 9, 892, 000 $9, 892, 000 9, 892, 000 +9, 892, 000 
2. Irrigation systems 3, 683, 000 3, 683, 000 3, 683, 000 +3, 683, 000 
Total . ee 13, 575, 000 | 13, 575, 000 13 


, 575, 000 +13, 575, 000 


Road construction (liquidation 
of contract authorization 
1. Federal-aid highway 


roads 9, 600, 000 9, 600, 000 on 8, 000, 000 +8, 000, 000 
2. Navajo Hopiroads, routes 
land 3 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 
Total 14, 600, 000 14, 600, 000 13, 000, 000 +13, 000, 000 
General administrative ex- 
penses 
1. Departmental 1, 007, 000 1, 007, 000 1, 013, 400 | +-6, 400 
2. Field offices 2, 708, 000 2, 708, 000 2, 725, 600 +17, 600 
Total 3, 715, 000 3, 715, 000 3, 739, 000 +-24, 000 
Payment to Klamath Tribe of 
Indians 100, 000 100, 000 
Liquidation of Klamath and 
Menominee Agencies 250, 000 250, 000 150, 000 100, 000 
Distribution of funds of the 
Creek Indians 100, 000 100, 000 
Grand total 115, 467, 000 28, 375, 000 87, 092, 000 116, 817, 000 +-29, 725, 000 
Revolving fund for loans 754, 000 754, 000 754, 000 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The responsibility of the United States toward the Indian people includes pro- 
tection and development of trust property and the furnishing of services not other- 
Wise available to Indians and which are normally provided other citizens through 
Government and private agencies, Active programs are being aimed toward the 
integration of like services to Indians and non-Indians through the same sources 
and toward increased Indian participation in the management of Indian-owned 
resources. States and counties are participating at an increasing rate in the 
service programs, usually with financing by the United States demanded be- 
cause of the tax-exempt status of Indian lands. The ultimate goal of the entire 
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program is to have the Indian people take their proper place in the social and 
economic life of the Nation on the Same basis as other citizens. 


EpucatTion AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 
= f 





1. Educational assistance, facilities, and services $49, 574, 374 , 824 3, 983, 000 
2. Welfare and guidance services 5, 418, 842 , 000 5, 824, 000 
3. Relocation services 2, 789, 546 O00 2, 978, 000 
4. Maintaining law and order 1, 000, 285 . 000 , 223, 000 
5. Fire suppression 154, 065 

Total program costs 58, 937, 112 61, 484, 824 64, 008, 000 
6. Unfunded adjustment to total program Property 

or services transferred in without charge, net —730, 820 199, 000 — 339, 000 




















otal program costs, 58, 206, 292 60, 985, 824 63, 669, 000 
7. Relation of costs to obl financed from 
bligat s of other ve 1, 514, 195 
Total program (obligations 56, 692, 097 60, 985, 824 63, 669, 000 
Financing 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 570, 270 
Unobligated balance no longer available 636. 
obligational authority 57, 899, 232 60, 985, 824 63, 669, 000 
New obligat | thorit 
A ppropriatior 58, 134, 000 60, 925, 000 63, 669, 000 
Transferred to ‘**‘Resources management” (73 Stat. 57 350, OOO 
App! priat t liusted 57. 749. 000 60, 825, 000 63, 669, 000 
Applied to contr t ithor tior 418, 044 559, 176 620, 000 
Contract aut! zation (new) (permanent 559, 17¢ 620, 000 620, 000 
Object classification 
1959 actua 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
otal number of permanent positions 6, O68 6, 448 6, 660 
Full-t ‘ ¢ { ther po mn 27 D5 225 
verage number of all employees 5, SO] 6, 251 6, 463 
Number of employee t end of year 793 6, 550 6, 762 
Average GS grade and salary 6.4 S: 6. 6.4 $5, 358 6. 4 $5, 353 
A verage iry of ungraded position $4, 260 $4, 420 $4, 420 
Ol Per rvice 
Permanent positior $27, 307, O77 $29, 612, 446 $30, 569, 002 
| tinr +} than pern t S47. GAS F 850, 562 
Other personal services 163, S74 ] 1, 051, 002 
rotal personal services 29, 118, 949 31, 624, 330 
02 lrave 5 1, 463, 158 
03 Transportation of things 690, 355 
04 Communication services 354, 550 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 021, 673 
06 Printing and reproduction. 17, 949 : 
07 Other contractual servi 3, 426, 747 3, 784, 747 
Ser eS pe med by other agencies 601, 905 601, 905 
8 Sup S j rial 8, 353, 424 9, 270, 188 
09 Equipment 770, 669 970, 669 
10 Lands and structures 50, OOO 50, 000 
1 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 13, 579, 779 13 741, 955 


» Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Interest 


5 Taxe ind assessments 


wr 


21, 100 21, 100 


l 
l 
li 
J 
1 


45, 771 45, 77 





16 Investments and loans 











1959 program obligated in 1958_ 570, 270 
Subtotal 57, 711, 060 62, 021, 410 , 586 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges-- ‘ 1, O18, 963 1, 035, 586 35, 586 
Total obligations_- 56, 692, 097 60, 985, 824 63, 669, 000 
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ws) 


Mr. Norrevi. I believe you have $63,669,000 requested for “Educa- 
tion and welfare services,” a net increase of $2,744,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We shall insert pages 3 to 20 of the justifications in the record at 
this point. 
(The pages follow :) 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Bureau provides services and assists the State in furnishing services to 
Indians in the United States, including the natives of Alaska, in the fields of 
education, welfare, relocation, and law and order. Progress in education is basic 
to successful achievement of overall Bureau programs. 

Education provides the base of understanding and skills that facilitates Indian 
acceptance of ideas and programs leading them to full assumption of citizenship 
responsibilities. In the last few years the education program has been broadened 
to include adults as well as children of school age. Indian children attend 
public, Federal, private, and mission schools. In 1959 there were 131,927 Indian 
pupils—age 6 to 18, inclusive—enrolled in school, an increase of 1.7 percent over 
the year before. In addition, 7,739 Indian pupils—under 6 and over 18—were 
enrolled. In 1960, educational services will be provided for 2,600 additional 
pupils in Federal facilities, making a grand total of 91,250 for whom funds are 
provided by the Bureau. Over 38,000 are enrolled in local public schools without 
cost to the Bureau. 

Wherever facilities are available Indians are enrolled in local public schools. 
The Bureau assists in financing some districts enrolling Indian pupils eligible for 
payment under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. When school districts educating 
Indian children are eligible for Federal aid under Public Law 874, S1ist Congress 
(64 Stat. 1100), as amended, supplemental aid under the Johnson-O’Malley pro 
gram is limited to meeting educational problems under extraordinary or excep- 
tional circumstances. This has reduced the assistance formerly extended by the 
Bureau. 

Where public schools do not offer educational facilities, the Bureau operates 
schools. In 1959 the Bureau operated 285 schools, enrolling 41,182 pupils, and 
17 dormitories, enrolling 3.169 pupils. The primary objective of the schools 
operated for Indian children living on Indian-owned or restricted trust land is 
to prepare them for successful living. In Federal schools the children develop 
basic academic skills, acquire an understanding of the social and economic world, 
learn improved standards of living, follow practices which assure optimum 
health, acquire yocational training to qualify for gainful employment, and ob 
tain sufficient education to enter special schools and institutions of higher learn 
ing. The schools provided by the Federal Government for Indian children meet 
the instructional standards required by the States in which they operate and all 
secondary schools are accredited so that graduates may enter college on the 
same basis as public high school graduates. In addition to the operation of 
Federal schools for eligible Indian children, the Bureau conducts a limited pro 
gram for adult reservation Indians. In 1959, 80 communities were served by this 
program. Courses are planned to meet specific needs of individuals and com 
munity groups and range from the most elementary reading and writing to prac 
tical and business skills and citizenship training. 

The act of August 38, 1956 (70 Stat. 986), authorized a program of adult voea 
tional training and education in the amount of $3,500,000 annually. This pro- 
gram was initiated in 1958 on a limited basis and funds were increased to 
$3.165.000 in 1960. For 1961, we propose to transfer to this item $335.000 from 
the “Relocation” activity to provide the full authorization of $38,500,000 which 
will provide for 1,655 training units. 

The Bureau provides general relief, child welfare, and miscellaneous services 
to Indians who do not qualify for similar services offered under Federal, State. 
or county welfare programs. An average monthly caseloads of 10.500 for general 
relief is contemplated in 1961, and foster care for 2,400 children, the same as in 
1960. 


50434 60—pnt. 1 af 
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The relocation program assists Indians from reservations to settle and secure 
permanent employment in non-Indian communities, and assists in a program of 
industrial development on or near reservations to provide local job opportunities, 
In 1960, 4,500 relocatees will be furnished aid, and in 1961, 4,100. 

Police services and tribal court operations are financed on Indian reservations, 
and special officers direct enforcement of Federal law. Failure or lack of a pro- 
gram to maintain order on the reservations jeopardizes or renders impossible 
the accomplishment of other Bureau programs. 

The funds requested include $349,000 for “Federal employees health benefits” 
under Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959. 


Fah he a brat aha aceon ioe ers 857, 759, 000 


Boneonrawon, 1060... ei. Lie wei cin oe eaten ee a 
Supplemental appropriation, 1960______________-__________- 2, 225, 000 


Appropriation adjusted, 1959 





Total amount available, 1960________ Serer : 60, 925, 000 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1961 


Educational assistance, facilities, and services : 
Decrease of certain leasing costs to be financed by General 


eee nena FAURE OND oe no Se oe eect we —105, 000 

To provide for 250 additional students. under Nav: jo periphe ral 
public school contracts____~-~- tiie dion Sakae ered +100, 000 

To provide for 1,930 boarding and 670 da LV pupils in Federal 
NE SE ARES Se he eee oe ee ee ee nee +-2, 400, 000 
To provide for Federal employees health benefits__.__________ +317, 000 

To provide full amount authorized for adult vocational training 
under the act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 986) _.-.---_______ +335, 000 
+ 3, 047, 000 

Welfare services: To provide for Federal Employees health 
a enema +9, 000 

Relocation services : 

Decrease for transfer to adult vocational training____________ —335, 000 
To provide for Federal employees health benefits__._.__.____--__- +15, 000 
320, 000 


Maintaining law and order: To provide for Federal employees 
IN fg ng See +8, 000 


L2po paeee oan nenanaemmun 4.2, 74, 000 


Net change, 1961___________ 


NES. a ec ee ae ee cee ae eames 63, 669, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Amount | Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1961 | or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 


| 


1. Educational assistance, facilities and services $47, 739, 001 $50, 597,000 | $53, 644, 000 +$3, 047, 000 





2. Welfare and guidance services __ oxy 5, 331, 865 5, 815, 000 5, 824, 000 | +-9, 000 
3. Relocation services ee 2, 916, 335 | 3, 298, 000 | 2, 978, 000 —320, 000 
4. Maintaning law and order________- Do ait a 980, 869 | , 215, 000 | 1, 223, 000 | +8, 000 
5. Fire suppression r 154, 065 |_- | ; ¥ tl <sneail 
Unobligated balance no longer avail: able_. 636, 865 |_- SAR oe ee to part 

Ps et ig i ard fo ih a ns 50, 759, 000 60, 925,000 | 63, 669, 000 +2, 744, 000 
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1. Educational assistance, facilities and services 


Amount Amount | Estimate, S Sadiadek ba 


| 
; 
Subactivity available, | available, 2 1961 } or 
| 
| 











1959 1960 decrease (—) 

a stance to pupils in non-Federal schools | $5, 308, 513 “ 256, 000 $5, 356, 000 +$100, 000 
t Feder: al facilities....._- viveueet 39, 206, 401 576, 000 | 44, 188, 000 +2, 612, 000 
.dult education and tr: aining progr: im Seer | 3, 224, O87 | * 765, 000 | 4, 100, 000 +335, 000 

_ —— — << | ————___ —_—_ — 

Poteleeccsedeec dees Lagctuecnwhenaceees | “47, 739, 001 | 50, 597, 000 iF 53, 644,000 | +3, 047, 000 


(a) Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools 

The estimate of $5,356,000 is an increase of $100,000 over 1960. 

Veed for increase.—The increase of $100,000 will provide for the enrollment 
in Albuquerque city schools of 250 pupils domiciled at the newly constructed 
Albuquerque dormitory. 

Plan of work.—This item covers subactivities as follows: 














1959 1960 1961 Increase 
Num- | ae | Num- } Num- | 
ber of | Amount | berof | Amount ber of Amount | berof | Amount 
pupils | hati | | ome pupils | 
Va os Aaa | peers 
Publie schools. ..| 43,011 | $5, 152,049 | 44,770 | $5,000,000 | 45,020 | $5, 100,000 | 250 | $100,000 
Navajo pe- | | 
ripheral _...-| (1,675)| (735, 533)] (1, 885)| (860, 000) (2, 135)| (960,000)|  (250)} (100, 000) 
b) Other... (41, 336)| (4, 416, 516) | (42, 885)} (4, oa , 885) | (4, 140, 000) | es odes .) 
2) Special aids___---| 130 | 7, 342 | 130 | 6, 000 130 | 6000 1:.-....- meaicaeeaen 
Higher educa- | | 
on. insm eakerenes | 601 | 149, 122 | 765 | 250, 000 765 PN ieaiadwddtidunisndeons 
cc ) ——— 43, 742 | 5, 308, 513 | 45,665 | 5, 256, 000 | 45, 915 5, 356, 000 | 250 100, 000 
| b. | 


(1) Public schools —This item provides for the Johnson-O’Malley* program 
under which the Bureau cooperates with locad public schools by compensating 
districts for impacts of tax-free Indian lands and resulting financial problems in 
educating Indian children. State and/or district plans are agreed upon and at 
contracting time funds are adjusted to meet the exact amounts needed to finance 
such plans. Prior to 1959 local public schools participating under a state or dis- 
trict plan financed from Johnson-O’Malley funds were ineligible for entitlement 
for Indian pupils under Public Law 874, 8ist Congress (64 Stat. 1100) admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The act of 
August 12, 1958 amended Public Law 874 so that school districts educating 
Indian children may receive payments for Indian children on the same basis as 
other federally effected children. Bureau efforts are carefully coordinated with 
the Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
insure that there is no duplication of assistance for the same service. 

Although Public Law 874 applies to Indian children on the same basis as non- 
Indian children, not all public schools have an adequate tax base to provide 
education at acceptable State standards without additional assistance over and 
above their entitlement under Public Law 874 which requires a 3 percent impact 
and a minimum average daily attendance of 10 federally connected children to 
qualify for financial assistance. Some schools enrolling Indian children do not 
qualify because of this requirement. Johnson-O’Malley aid is provided in such 
instances, It is limited entirely to districts not qualifying for Public Law S874 
aid and to meeting needs under extraordinary and exceptional circumstances 
when the district is eligible for Public Law 874 funds. 

The Bureau must be in a position to meet justifiable assistance to public schools 
enrolling Indian children to insure the continued enrollment and adjustment of 
Indian children in available public schools. Otherwise, many Indian children 
May be faced with no school facilities or with attendance at a Federal school 
facility already overcrowded. 


Act of June 4, 1936, 49 Stat. 1458. 
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The Bureau in 1961 will, as in the past, meet the full per capita cost to school 
districts for education of Navajo pupils domiciled in Federal dormitories and 


attending out-of-district public schools. 
ables list the Johnson-O’Malley education contracts: 


The following 


Total 


Arizona 
Flagstaff 
Holbrook 
Snow flake 
1 iylor 
Winslow 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque 
Aztec 
Gallup 

Utah: Richfield 


lotal 


4 berdeen 

Nebraska Stat 

North Dakota Stat 

South Dakota Stat 
Minneapolis 

Minnesota State 

Wisconsin Stat 

lowa District 
Billings 

Montana Stat 

Wyoming Stat 
(rallup 

New Mexico State 

Colorado districts 

Cortez 
Ignacio 

Utah San Juan district 
Juneau 

Alaska State 

Alaska district 
Muskogee: Oklahon 
Anadarko: Kansas district 
Phoenin 

Arizona Stat 

Nevada State 

Utah district 
Portland 

Idaho State 

Washington Stat 
Seminole Age ncy 


i State 


(2) Npecial aids. 
Florida. 

(3) Higher 
universities, 


This 


education.—This 


colleges, and 


(a) Navajo peripheral 


1959 


Number 
of pupils 


Amount 


1,675 | $735, 533 
15} 88, 616 
356 144, 321 

97 40, 860 
23 8, 200 


303 110, 000 


120 60, 038 

HM) 236, 913 

125 46, 585 
(fy 


item } 
institutions 





1960 


Number 
of pupils 


Amount 


1,885 | $860, 000 
300 124, 000 
420 187, 000 
97 48, 400 
23 10, 000 


300 118, 600 | 


120 75, 000 
FW) 240, OOO 
125 57, 000 
Other 
1959 





1961 


Increase 
Number 
of pupils 


Amount 


2,135 | $960, 000 $100, 000 


300 124, 000 


420 187, 000 
90 48, 400 
30 10, 000 
300 118, 600 
250 100, 000 100, 000 
120 75, 000 
500 240, 000 
125 57, 000 


1960 and 1961 


Number of Amount Number of | Amount 
pupils pupils 
41, Sot $4, 416, 516 $2. XX $4, 140, 000 
682 112, 000 700 112, 000 
SSG 102, OOO 634 102, 000 
1, 990 307, 947 2, 075 308, 000 
2. 690 105, 000 2.700 105, 000 
1, 376 SU, OOO 1, 420 sO, 000 
60 12,113 61 12, 000 
3. 600 203. 260 2, S56 204, 000 
250 10, GOO 12 40, 000 
4,673 692, 712 5, Y3t 690, 000 
148 152 24, 000 
300 312 57, 000 
30 30 12, 000 
1, 026 480, O95 O66 $90, 000 
167 9, 965 193 10, 000 
11, 981 425, OOO 11, 700 450, 000 
87 16, 907 110 17, 000 
5, 917 1, 402, 114 7, 500 1, 098, 500 
1, 503 73, 126 1, 550 70, 000 
298 32, 142 300 25, 000 
1,072 84, 981 1, 078 85, 000 
2, 900 54, 134 2, 600 54, 000 


rovides for 
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learning. 


4, 500 


item provides for lunches for Seminole children in 


students in 
than 4,300 


bo 


More 


ts to 


Indian young people were in schools above the high school level in 1958-59. 
The number is expected to increase annually because of the larger number grad- 
uating from Federal and public high schools and because of the growing interest 
of the Indian people in having their children receive education at the higher 


levels, 


The Federal grant funds, with the funds provided by private and public 


oete Ss 
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organizations, various schools, some States, tribal groups, and Federal and tribal 
louns, Will assist many Indian young people who would otherwise be unable 
to attend schools of higher learning. The amount of grant funds provided by 
various Indian tribes for higher education is increasing each year as tribal 
resources permit and as other tribes establish grant funds for this use. How- 
ever, many tribes are without resources to provide for the higher education 
needs of their youngsters. An analysis of the item by area follows: 


| 1959 1960 and 1961 
Area | 
Number of Amount Number of | Amount 
grants | grants 
Aberdeen. 177 $33, 150 | 175 | $53, 000 
Anadarko } 50 7,818 60 | 12, 000 
Billings . | 25 | 9, 000 | 25 9, 000 
Gallup | 73 25, 645 | 135 | 40, 000 
Juneau } 72 | 13, 890 | 130 | 50, 000 
Minneapolis - -- ae om 39 | 10, 799 | 50 | 17, 000 
Muskogee sata 90 | 25, 100 90 36, 000 
Phoenix oak 61 | 19, 337 60 | 20, 000 
Portland : pas W 3, 300 | 25 | 10, 000 
Cherokee. ; ce 5 | 1. 083 15 3, 000 
Total | ingen 601 | 149, 122 765 | 250, 000 


| | 


(b) Federal facilities 

The estimate of $44,188,000 is an increase of $2,612,000 over 1960 consisting 
of: (1) Boarding schools, $2,189,400; (2) day schools, $417,600; and (3a) pro- 
gram direction, $5,000. 

Need for increase.—(1) Boarding schools, an increase of $2,189,400 consisting 
of $2,052,400 for increased enrollment of 1,930 in boarding schools and $242,000 
for Federal employees health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 enacted 
September 28, 1959; and a decrease of $105,000 due to a change in financing lease 
rentals which were borne in 1960 by the Bureau but will be borne in 1961 by 
General Services Administration. 

(2) Day schools, an increase of $417,600 consisting of $347,600 for increased 
enroliment of 670 pupils in day schools (22 classroom units) and $70,000 for 
Federal employees health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 enacted Sep- 
tember 28, 1959. 

(3a) Program direction, an increase of $5,000 for Federal employees health 
benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 enacted September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—An analysis of the item by subactivity follows: 





| 1959 1960 1961 | Increase 
Num- Num- | Num- | Num- | 
| ber of Amount ber of Amount | berof | Amount | ber of Amount 
| pupils | pupils | | pupils | | pupils | 
———-- -—_—_---— —_—_—— —-—— |. ———_-__ | | — 
| 
1) Boarding schools.| 28, 442 |$29, 936, 524 | 29, 635 |$31, 606, 600 | 31,565 |$33,796,000 | 1,930 | $2, 189, 400 
(2) Day schools. | 15,909 | 8,055, 632 | 16,750 | 8,717,400 | 17,420 | 9,135,000} — 670 | 417, 600 
3) Special services --| 1,214, 245 | ----| 1,252,000 es A | eee 5, 000 
a) Program direc- 
tion 7 (787, 168) nr (820, 000) | (825, 000) | ‘ (5, 000 
b) Museum___-- (30, 684) | — (32, 000) | hints (32, 000) 


c) Alaska and | 
Navajo off- | | 
reservation | 
transporta- 


tion (396, 393) asi (400, 000) a (400, 000) 


Total _..| 44,351 | 39, 206,401 | 46,385 | 41,576,000 | 48,985 | 44, 188, 000 2, 600 2, 612, 000 





500 











(1) Boarding schools.—This subactivity is analyzed as follows: 
Number of Number of pupils 
Type of operation schools, 4 bs econ dig ei 
1959 
1959 1960 1961 Increase 

Nonreservation school 15 11, 887 11, 960 | Be 
Reservation schools 64 13, 386 14, 275 1, 00 
Dormitory only, operations 17 3, 169 3, 400 330 
Total oe 96 | 28, 442 29, 635 | 31, 565 | 1, 930 


| 





The additional 1,980 pupils will be enrolled in newly constructed spaces in 


dormitories at the Albuquerque Boarding School (512), Ramah, N. Mex. 
Chinle, Ariz. (705) and Leupp, Ariz. (633 


) in the Gallup area. 


(30), 





(2) Day schools.—This subactivity is analyzed as follows: 
1959 1960 1961 Increase 
Typ av Operation 7 a 
Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- 
ber of | ber of ber of | berof | berof | berof | ber of ber of | ber of 
schools | units | pupils | units | pupils | units | pupils | units | pupils 
} 
Regular classroom 180 519 | 14, 861 546 15, 670 56S 16, 340 22 670 
Instructional-aid classroom 5 5 141 5 140 5 | 140 
Navajo trailer schools 18 27 661 2 690 28 690 
Hospital classrooms... 3 6 | 246 6 250 6 250 | 
ao - 206 57 | 15,909 | 585 | 16, 750 607 | 17, 420 22 67 


The additional 22 units will be operated in new classrooms to be provided in the 
Gallup and Juneau areas. 

(3) Special services.—-(a) Program direction: This item provides for the 
salaries and expenses of the education employees rendering field supervisory 
service in the States and in Alaska, as well as the education personnel in the 
central office. These education specialists plan the overall academic and vyoera- 
tional program for Federal Indian schools and in cooperation with State and 
local officials develop plans for increased enrollment of Indian pupils in the 
public school system. 

(b) Museum: The item provides for the operation of the Blackfeet Museum 
Browning, Mont. 

(c¢) Alaska and Navajo off-reservation transportation: The item provides for 
plane, bus, and rail fares and incidental expenses of transporting pupils in 
Alaska and on the Navajo Reservation from their homes to and from off-reser- 
vation schools. 


at 


(c) Adult education and training program 

The estimate of $4,100,000 is an increase of $335,000 over 1960. 

Need for increase.—The increase of $335,000 represents an adjustment within 
the appropriation transferring funds from relocation services and will make 
available the full amount authorized by law for the adult vocational training 
program. The present backlog of 748 applications for adult vocational training 
is evidence of the appeal this program has to the Indian people. It is proposed 
to use the requested $335,000 to reduce this backlog by approximately 134 addi- 
tional vocational training units that can be entered for training. 








Plan of work—The item covers subactivities as follows: 
Program 1959 1960 195 
1) Training for Indians under readjustment programs $187, 594 $200, O00 S24), OOK 
2) On reservatiol init education 426, 691 400), O00 10), Ot 
3) \ tional tr 2, 609, 892 3, 165, 000 3. 500, 000 
lo . 3, 224, O87 3, 765, 000 4. 10), OOO 
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(1) Training for Indians under readjustment programs.—This item covers pro- 
grams of education and training for those Indians of certain tribes coming under 
readjustment legislation who will remain on the reservation independent of 
Federal supervision. The type of training is that which meets the needs and 
abilities of the individual Indans involved, to help them earn a livelihood, con- 
duct their own affairs, and assume responsibilities as citizens, all without special 
services because of their status as Indians. 

(2) On-reservation adult training.—-This program offers general education in- 
struction to adult Indians not coming under the readjustment legislation but 
where the need is especially acute because those Indians have missed the ad- 
vantage of education in their youth. In different reservation communities, this 
program ranges in its nature from instruction in basic numerical and English 
language skills to continuation of elementary and high school education, improve- 
ment of employment opportunities, strengthening of home and family life and 
greater civic participation. By such means, the educational and cultural gaps 
between Indians and non-Indians may be closed and Indian adults may be en- 
abled to enjoy the benefits which most Americans take for granted. 

(3) Adult vocational training.—This item provides for the vocational train- 
ing program under Public Law 959, approved August 3, 1956, for adult Indians. 
The act authorizes an annual amount of $3,500,000, of which not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be used for administrative purposes. The amount of $3,500,000 
will provide for 1,655 units of training. 

This program was initiated in 1958. Its purpose is to extend to all adult 
Indians resident on or near reservations, the additional education and vocational 
training needed to fit them to compete with other citizens in the labor market. 
This vocational training program includes on-the-job training and complements 
and supports the industrial development program of attracting small industries 
on or near Indian reservations through contractual arrangements for on-the-job 
training. The Bureau provides financial assistance to the Indian trainees dur- 
ing the on-the-job training. 

The item is analyzed as follows: 


| oO ee 
1959 1960 | 1961 Increase 


$400,000 | $400,000 |__ 


Administrative expenses , ; | $244,793 . 
rials nc dda aca Re ie | 2, 365, 009 2, 765,000 | 3, 100, 000 +$3835, 000 


Program execution. 


Total pete seue 2, 609, 802 | 3, 165, 000 | 3, 500, 000 | +335, 000 
| | | 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Progress in education is basic to successful achievement of overall Bureau 
programs 


Education provides the basis of understanding and skills that facilitates 
Indian acceptance of ideas and programs leading Indians to full assumption of 
citizenship responsibilities. 


Eucation policy points toward State and local responsibility for educational 
services to Indians 

As citizens, Indians are entitled to educational services from State and local 
school districts. States have not been able to assume their educational respon- 
sibility for Indians when (a) tax-free Indian lands seriously deprive districts 
of tax resources, (6) Indian lands are not included in organized school districts, 
(¢) isolation and lack of roads prevent establishment of schools, and (d) 
Indian children are unprepared for public school programs because of social 
and language handicaps. 


Scope of Bureau responsibility for education 
1. The Bureau provides financial assistance to public school districts in which 
tax-exempt Indian-owned lands and relatively large numbers of Indian children 
coming from these lands create financial situations that cannot be met in full 
by local finances, State aids, and other sourees, including Public Law 874 funds. 
2. Where public school facilities are inadequate or nonexistent the Bureau 
operates boarding and day schools. Most of these schools are in isolated areas 





770 Stat. 986. 
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and many are for children who must be taught to speak the English language 
and learn new ways of living. 

3. The Bureau operates an adult education program to give adult Indians a 
knowledge of English and basic literacy and occupational skills to adjust to 
ways of living comparable to average non-Indian standards. 

4. The Bureau provides limited assistance for higher education of needy Indian 
youth. 

Progress made or anticipated by the end of the fiseal year 1959 

Sixty-one percent of Indian children of school age were enrolled in public 
schools in 1959. The States have assumed full responsibility for approximately 
38,000 of the children enrolled in public schools. California has assumed full 
responsibiity for education of all its Indian chidren. However, one Bureau- 
operated school (Sherman Institute) is located in California for enrollment of 
Papago and Navajo children and present plans call for continuation of this 
operation. The State of Oregon has assumed the responsibiity for education of 
Indian children enrolled in public schools without financial assistance on the 
part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This estimate does include funds for 
education of Oregon Indian children at the federally operated Warm Springs 
and Simnasho schools. Through joint efforts of State and Federal officials, 
Oregon intends to assume the responsibility for these two schools as soon as 
possible. Florida is assuming responsibility for Florida Seminoles, except for 
one small day school. 

The crash program of fiscal years 1954 and 1955 did much to relieve the tradi- 
tional out-of-school Navajo problem. 

The reservation projects in adult education are being accepted by the Indians 
and are paying dividends in literacy and civic skills. 

Greater number of Indians are completing college to become professionally 
employed. 

Employment records of graduates of certain Federal schools reveal that ap- 
proximately 68 percent are living in areas away from their original homes, and 
many have become members of urban communities. 


Basic problems encountered by the Bureau in carrying out its education re- 
sponsibility 

1. The Indian population of school-age children is increasing each year, adding 
to the nationwide problem of providing adequate space for all school-age children. 
Where public school seats are not available to the additional number of Indian 
children the Bureau seeks to provide space in Federal facilities. 

2. Isolation, lack of roads, and Indian lands located outside organized school 
districts make it necessary for continued Federal operations. Many of these 
operations are boarding schools. As day school opportunities are developed and 
Indian lands included in school districts, Federal day schools are transferred to 
public school operation. 

3. Federal programs must emphasize rapid change from Indian ways of life 
to modern living. This creates strains and stresses on Indian children and a 
serious responsibility for the school. Indian children not only must learn 
English, they must learn a complete new way of life and if instruction is not 
earefully handled, this can result in serious emotional disturbances. An ade- 
quate and properly trained staff is required. 

4. Indian education is faced with bridging the now existing educational gap 
between Indian and non-Indian population. The median educational level for 
the national population is approximately the 10th grade level—for Indians pro- 
vided for in this budget approximately the 5th grade level. National effort is 
directed toward pushing the educational norm upward. The educational handi- 
cap of the Indian people must be overcome quickly if they are to successfully 
manage their own affairs. This requires emphasis on quality of education, 
and the use of the English language. 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 874 ON JOHNSON-O’MALLEY PROGRAM 


Mr. Norreti. Explain the effect on the Johnson-O’Malley program 
funds now that school districts mav receive pavments under Public 
Law 874 for Indian children on the same basis as other federally 
affected children. 
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Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, we have Miss Gifford, who is the Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Community Services, and I am going to ask her 
to respond to your question. 

Mr. Norrety. Miss Gifford. 

Miss Grrrorp. Mr, Chairman, as you know, when the act was re- 
vised, it necessitated a complete reanalysis of the relationship of the 
Bureau to public school districts and to the Office of Education. We 
had to visit all of the States and all of the school districts and in co- 
oper ation with those agencies make new applications; that is, the 
States had to make new applications under the law because, as the 
report carefully stated when the law was revised, the Bureau’s funds 
were not to duplicate any funds which could be available from this 
other source. 

I might say this was a tremendous job for the States. 

The act was passed in August and they had to reanalyze all of 
their operations, find out whether they were qualified to receive funds 
under Public Law 874 and still keep school going all at the same 
time. 

We did this analysis, and the States and the school districts made 
their applications for the funds. It was obvious that there would be 
some reduction in the amount of Johnson-O’Malley funds which the 
Bureau would need to request, but it took over a year to work this 
out and get it operating smoothly. The fact that the act was passed 
when a school year had already started and the Office of Edue: — 
funds would not be available until toward the end of that yea 
meant that the first year we continued to give assistance under a plan 
whereby we would recover, if Public Law 874 funds were available 
for that particular school district. 

Now, in the second year of operation, we think we are just about 
evened off and it has made an effect upon our budget. We do not 
have to request as much as we did before, but there are places where, 
under the formula that Public Law 874 uses, some of the school 
districts that educate Indian children are not eligible for funds under 
Publie Law 874. 

Therefore, under Johnson-O’Malley we still assist in those cases. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION ASSISTANCE FOR INDIANS 


Mr. Norrety. How much are the school districts now getting from 
the Office of Education for Indian children under Public Law 874? 

Miss Girrorp. I am not sure we would know. I think the Office 
of Edueation might know, but let me ask Mrs. Thompson if we do 
know exactly how much. 

Mrs. Tuomrson. As Miss Gifford said, they put the money in dis- 
tricts on a formula basis, and it is sometimes difficult for them to 
separate out in a district the number of Indian children because all 
children federally connected are reported to them. We have very 
close working relationships with the Office of Education. In fact, 
we both take a look at a district’s budget and it works, in effect, this 
way: All of the assistance a district gets from a State, they must take 
into account: all of the local money that they have from all sources, 
they must take into account. They must take into account everything 
that Public Law 874 brings them under the formula and then the 
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difference between that and what it costs for the district to operate 
at State standards we supply. 

With many districts it took them completely out of the need 
category from us and put them entirely over under Public Law 874. 
With other districts, which will not get enough aid under their 
formula, such as districts where there is practically no tax base— 
and I can give you a few examples in Indian country where the State 
will put in, let us say, $170 and Public Law 874 will put in about $178, 
but the average cost is around $350 or $360 to operate in those isolated 
districts—so the only sources they have are their State aids and the 
Public Law 874 aid, which is strictly on a formula basis. There- 
fore, they could not operate if we did not supplement that. 

There are some districts like that. 

There are many districts where, especially in North and South 
Dakota, they cannot qualify under the Public Law 874 formula be- 
cause they either do not have a 3-percent Federal impact or a total of 
10 children and so, in small districts where they do not have an 
average daily attendance of 10, they are completely out. We have 
some little districts, especially in North and South Dakota, like that. 

We must also provide assistance for lunches and excessive trans- 
portation costs. For example, in Arizona $190,000 of the Arizona 
contract is for lunches for children. In New Mexico it is even higher 
than that. It is that kind of help that we must come in and give in 
addition to what they get from Public Law 874. 

We work closely w ith them so that we do not duplicate funds. 

Mr. Norrevi. Let us approach the matter from kind of a negative 
standpoint then. 


REDUCTION IN JOHNSON-O’MALLEY PAYMENTS 


How much have Johnson-O’Mallevy payments been reduced? Can 
you tell us that ? 
Mr. Massey. About $4 million. 


ALBUQUERQUE CITY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Norretit. Explain the need for the increase of $100,000 for 
payment to Albuquerque city schools. 

Mr. Massey. This $100,000, Mr. Chairman, is for 250 pupils we 
have domiciled in the dormitory operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs who will attend the public school system in Albuquerque. This 
is an expansion of the program we st: arted under the emergency pro- 
gram that Mr. Emmons initiated when he first came into offic ‘e where- 
by we built dormitories near the periphery of the Navaho Reservation 
to house the children and send the children into public schools. 

These children are coming out of the district, going into the district 
of the Albuquerque public school system and this is for their tuition. 

The Albuquerque school system would not get any taxes or revenue 
other than Johnson-O’Malley payments for these children. 

Mr. Norretxi. In 1959, $40,900 was paid to the State of Wyoming 
for 250 pupils; in 1960, the payment will be $40,000, but only for 12 
pupils. Why will this cost not be less in 1960 / 
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BASIS FOR JOHNSON-O’MALLEY PAYMENTS 





Mr. Massey. The Johnson-O’Malley payments that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is responsible for, as Miss Gifford and Mrs. Thompson 
explained, are not on a per capita basis but on a need basis. The 

number of children shown here in our budget does not represent a 
per capita number that we are paying for. It represents need after 
the publie school has taken in all of the revenues of their local efforts, 
their State aid and their assistance under Public Law 874. If they 
qualify for Johnson-O’Malley by the 3 percent impact or 10 enroll- 
ments. then the Bureau of Indian Affairs through the Johnson- 
O'Malley program comes in and makes up the difference required to 
operate a school according to the State standards. 

You can go through this list on pages 12 and 13 and see the variances 
in the number of pupils, and the amount of money that goes for aid 
through Johnson-O’Malley agreements 


JOHNSON-O MALLEY PAYMENTS IN WYOMING 


Mr. Norreii. But when you have just 12 children and the Govern- 
ment is going to pay $40,000, is that not pretty high ? 

Mr, Tuomson. Mr, Chairman, will you yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Norretu. Yes. My information is that that is the request here. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes, but the only thing I thought is that I might 
be able to clear it upa bit. 

Is it not a fact that what has been happening in this particular area 
under ciscussion is that in the towns of Lander and Riverton, you 
have been closing the Indian schools on the reservation and sending 
those students—and this has been going on for some period of time 
very successfully—into the State schools or the local schools to go to 

xhool? That has worked out very well, but the ones you cannot take 
‘are Of that way are the so-called isolated students or pupils who are 
up Trout Creek and places like that, that cannot be “bussed” in there, 
and so forth. In effect, vou are operating the same schools this year 
as you operated before and when you cet into schools of one-room 
size with one and two students, naturally your costs are high per stu- 
dent. ae that not what is happening / 

Mr. Norrety, I will not pursue this matter further because we have 
much ground to cover. 


ASSUMPTION OF EDUCATION COSTS BY STATES 


What progress during the past year can you report in getting the 
States to assume these costs, if any ? 

Mr. Massry. Mrs. Thompson? 

Mrs. THompson. I think we have made a great deal of progress in 
vetting States to assume responsibility for children. I think the atti- 
tude now in most States is that the education of Indian children is 
their responsibility the same as any other child in their State, but there 
are realities to this situation we have to look at. 

The situation in the two States I have mentioned, for example, 
whereas in most of the districts they would have only State aid and 
whatever they would get from Public Law 874. In a high-cost op- 
erating, isolated district, they just could not assume the financial re- 
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sponsibility and I think their attitude, so far as responsibility for edu- 
cation is concerned, is good. I think that over a period of years that 
has changed and is changing rapidly. In fact, this last year Arizona 
itself picked up more responsibility than it had been carrying for In- 
dian children and gradually over the years we are getting more as- 
sumption of responsibility by the State. I would emphasize that we 
already have the attitude that it is their responsibility, but there is a 
very serious financial problem we must both look at, the State and 
the Federal Government. 


Mr. Norreti. All right. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FACILITIES 


An increase of $2,052,400 is requested for an additional 1,930 pupils 
expected to be in boarding schools in 1961. 

What is the current status of construction of these new facilities? 
Will they be ready by next July? 

Mr. Massey. We have some of our facilities under construction and 
these facilities, we expect, will be ready. 

I am going to ask Mr. Stephens if he will comment on the construc- 
tion program that ties in with our operating program. 

Mr. SrerHens. Mr. Chairman, specifically you wondered about the 
number of schools 

Mr. Emmons. While we are making this change, I neglected to in- 
troduce to you Mr. Rex Lee, who is the new Deputy Commissioner of 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Norrety. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srepuens. The question, Mr. Chairman, I think was, how 
many - the institutions will be ready by next fall? 

Mr. Norretn. That is right. 

Mr. STr pHENS. Of the ones in question, two are completed. As to 
boarding schools, the Ramah facility has been completed and then we 
have Chinle which will be a large installation and will be completed 
this summer. This will be completed well in advance of the next 
school vear. 

Mr. Norreti. How long? 

Mr. Srepuens. In advance of the next school year. It may be July 
or it may be, even at the latest, August 1 and then we have Leupp and 
the anticipated date for its completion is this summer. 

Mr. Norreti. You took all of that into consideration when you 
made the request ? 

Mr. SrernHens. Yes, sir. 


STAFFING OF BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Norrevi. What progress have you been able to make with the 
increase of $1,442,000 allowed for this year for more adequate staffing 
of the boarding schools? 

Mr. Massry. We have made much progress in that, Mr. Chairman. 
We have worked with the Civil Service Commission and the fact is 
we started working with them before the appropriation was finally 
available after the Senate hearings. 

We have most of the emplovees that will be located in the dormi- 
tories working directly with the children. We have most of those 
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filled but we do have a few vacancies in the higher grade professional] 
jobs, because they are a little more difficult to recruit and because it 
takes a little longer for classification and the specifications for those 
jobs. 

Mr. Norreti. Have you had the attendance that you expected to 
have in the schools that have been completed 4 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 


DAY SCHIOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Norreti. An increase of $347,600 is budgeted for 670 new 
pupils expected in day schools. 

What is the status of these new classrooms / 

Mr. Massey. These classrooms are for the day pupils who can be 
reached by bus and who can live at home, who do not have to be in 
boarding schools. This program shifts as we are able to develop bus 
routes over the reservation under our roads program, as we are able 
through our construction program, to place additional day school facil- 
ities where we can reach the children on a day basis. 

Alaska is‘a good example where we have, ‘through prior year con- 
struction program appropriations, added day se ‘hools. On the Navajo 
Reservation we have added schools and we will, in connection with 
our construction program, provide for the additional 670 pupils in 
the day schools in the Gallup and in ar Juneau area. Our biggest 
educational problem is in these two ar 


ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND RELOCATION PROGRAMS 


IO 


Mr. Norretxi. An increase of $335,000 by transfer of funds from 
the relocation program, is budgeted for the adult vocational training 
program to provide the full authorization of $3.5 million. 

Please describe this program and tell us what success you are 
having. 

Mr. Massey. We have made this proposal, Mr. Chairman, because 
we think it is important to complement the interest of the Indians 
in these programs. The relocation program has been in existence for 
several years and we have found through experience that some of the 
people on the reservation that would like to take the opportunity to 
improve themselves in another area are unable to do so because of 
the lack of training. 

They have indicated their interest in the vocational training pro- 
gram that will permit them to gain the skills necessary to go off the 
reservation and into other areas where better opportunities are avail- 
able. 

Mr. Reid is here and he is very close to these two programs and | 
would like to ask him to add whatever he would like. 

Mr. Norrety. Mr. Reid / 

Mr. Rem. Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of interest in the 
relocation and the vocational training programs. We have found that 
the Indian participation in the vocational training is exceptional, as 
Mr. Massey indicated. Also a lot of individuals have made applica- 
tion that we are unable to take care of due to lack of funds at this 
time. 
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For instance, while this year we did not operate under the full 
authorization, the first expenditure we had to make was $1.5 million 
to pay for those students that entered into training last year and were 
carried over this year. At the present time we have some 435 applica- 
tions pending at the agency level and a registry or backlog of some 
343 that are at field office locations waiting for the opportunity to 
enter this training. Weare trying to balance these programs to reach 
the greatest number of eligible Indians. Both programs are operated 
by the same field staffs. They take both relocation and vocational 
training applications. There is a terrific amount of interest in the 
vocational training program and it is one that is understood by all 
of the Indians and to our way of thinking has been very, very 
successful. 

Mr. Massey. I would like to point out on this program, the tie-in 
to other programs which Mr. Emmons and we think are important. 

If we can move families off under these two programs, it means we 
are moving children along with their parents and the children will 
attend public schools. 

It will reduce our responsibility and at the same time it will reduce, 
in many cases, the welfare load back on the reservation. Under this 
program we are reaching and meeting our full objective. 

Mr. Exons. Gentlemen, we have an increasingly large number of 
children coming out of high school, Indian children, and naturally 
not all of those children want to go to college. Many times when they 
eaunnot get employment, or when they drop out of high school and 
have not. had the necessary education to go into vocational training, 
they a go back to the reservation. That creates a problem of 
juvenile delinquency on account of idleness and general environment. 

While those children still have the goal of education, still have the 
desire to amount to something—that is the reason they stayed in high 
school anyway—we feel we ought to be able to put them into voca- 
tional training immediately. Otherwise they will be a future problem, 
if they are to grow up as welfare cases, too, together with all the 
attendant problems of delinquencies of all types. 

T think it is mandatory and I do hope the limitation on the amount 
that may be used for vocational training will be lifted at this session 
of Congress. I think that is our only hope. 

Instead of these children going out and becoming common laborers, 
with inst this little additional training they themselves will be re- 
paving the additional costs in the future, through income taxes, 

May I interject here again a situation which exists which I think 
we have to face. 


CONDITIONS AT TURTLE MOUNTAIN RESERVATION 


One of the 55 reservations which IT visited was the Turtle Moun- 
tain Reservation up on the Canadian border. Maybe some of you 
have been there. I think that is the most hopeless situation we 
have among all of our tribes. In that area T think there is about 
35,000 acres of allotted Jand and 26,000 acres of tribal. or perhaps 
it is the reverse. That land up there is not suitable for farming. 
Yet every winter we have an accumulation of Indians, 5,000 people, 
who come up there and are dependent on welfare. There are no 
economic opportunities in that area. 
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In some of these homes there is one room maybe two-thirds the size 

of this room. A family of probably 8 or 10 or even more may he 
living in that room. Naturally there is delinquency. 

I had the superintendent pick out 12 families to show me what 
it is costing the U.S. Government to maintain these people up there, 
including the educational services, health and welfare, besides ad- 
ministration. It is astounding what it is costing us. 

This is a tribe which is listed under Joint Resolution 108, the Turtle 
Mountain Chippewas. Only 3 percent of that group are full blood. 
Most. of them have French blood. They are fine looking people. I 
have asked some of the husbands who perhaps had sick ¢ hildren, “Are 
you satisfied to live in a shanty such as you are living in, probably 
using an oil stove as the cooking stove, sleeping on the floor?” They 
admitted they did not particularly like it. Their relief checks pro- 
vide little more than food and necessary clothing. They go out on 
temporary jobs working on the farms. That type of employment 
is fast disappearing, too, on account of the introduction of machinery. 

To me, gentlemen, it does not make sense, speaking very frankly, 
that a man who is perfectly capable of doing unskilled work even, 
does not have the opportunity to do that the - vear round. Yet that 
family probably will be costing us around $5, 000 a year. Those chil- 
dren are growing up, and we are hoping they will become educated 
and maybe eventually leave the reservation. I do not think we ean 
afford to wait that long in this particular case. We know that that 
meen would not support over 100 families. I do not eare if 
you spent $50 million up there, it would not establish an economic 
basis. We are having a hard time getting industry up there on the 
tribal locations. 

Since it is a problem which must be solved, I think it is our re- 
sponsibility. In that case T think we shall have to apply a different 
type of program to get it resolved, to get these people willing to leave, 
to take their families someplace where it. will not be our responsibility 
tonay for their education and welfare. 

These people with large families naturally say, “We cannot afford 
to leave the reservation where we are getting these free services. We 
could not make our way probably on the wages we could earn as un- 
skilled laborers.’ 

So in order to resolve that we are thinking of saying to this Indian, 
“Look, vou are willing to work. You want to better the living con- 
ditions for vourself and vour children. If you go to a certain location 
the cost of living index for a family of eight is so much, maybe $387 a 
month, where vou can have decent living conditions under which your 
children will be reared. You probably can make at least $200 a 
month.” In other words, there will be a $187 difference for which he 
would have to be subsidized. But you must balance that against the 
$400 a month at. the very minimum which it is costing us to maintain 
him on the reservation on relief. 

T think we must be practical on these problems. The problems are 
quite different on every reservation. 

This vear we have a terrific welfare load. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is clobbered over the head because we are permitting conditions 
like that to exist. I hope we can start out this year just on a trial basis 
and see if we cannot get, say, 12 or maybe 50 families relocated. This 
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is a special type of relocation program. Gentlemen, it worries me to 
think what the situation will be up there in 10 years. I think it can 
be a national disgrace. 

Yet you know the human equation must be considered in this thing. 
An Indian up there will say, “Well, Lam getting by. Iam getting free 
education for my children, free health services, and welfare services, 
Why should I go to the city if I will still be on the same level of living, 
8200 a month, and must assume on my own all these things which are 
given tome?” You must give an inducement to those people to go out 
into the world. When those children are educated and in a decent 
environment, educated in public schools, mixing with non-Indians, 
they will never go back to the reservation. 

[t is those hard core problems like that which disturb me because, 
as you indicated, sir, we have a dedicated group of people in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs--I have never worked with any group so 
dedicated to a cause and trying to help—and vou can imagine all the 
unjust ¢ riticisms they receive when we have a situation like that exist- 
ing. People who have never seen an Indian reservation, for instance, 
go out and see these situations and naturally they are horrified, and 
I do not blame them. I think it is up to us as the Government to ap- 
proach a sensible and humane attitude in resolving some of these prob- 
lems in order to save us a “whale” of a lot of money later on. Do you 
not think so / 

If we do not hit the vocational training program hard and pre- 
pare these Indian youngsters, it just means we shall have an ever-in- 
creasing welfare load with all its attendant problems. 


WELFARE AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Mr. Norrewu. Insert pages 21 through 27 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 





2. Welfare and guidance services 
piecoasmaieetiet — cancicianepecaii $+ os 
Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 | or 
1959 1960 | decrease (—) 
| 
(a) General assistance * 747,055 | $3,024,000 $3, 924, 000 | 
(b) Other welfare assistance : 1, 050, 648 1, 213, 760 1, 213, 760 
Child welfare (1, 024, 971) (1, 181, 995) (1, 181, 995) 
Miscellaneous assistance __- 25, 677) (31, 765) (31, 765) | 
(c) Social services ._ 1, 534, 162 | 1, 577, 240 1, 586, 240 +89, 000 
‘Tetal..... . 5, 331, 865 5, 815, 000 5, 824, 000 +9, “000 


(a) General assistance 

The estimate of $3,024,000 is the same as for 1960. 

Plan of work.—The total estimate will provide for assistance grants to needy 
families and individuals averaging approximately $24 per month per person for 
an average caseload of 10,500 persons. The monthly caseload is expected to 
vary on a seasonal basis from over 6,000 to over 17,000 persons. 

Analysis of the caseload by month follows: 
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General assistance 


{Persons} 








| Caseload | Caseload 

L dacccbchbbnlahptaibhasdneaa ceed ciibleN \——- 

| 1950 | 1960 | 1961 || | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 

a sais eae apes Z ao I an a 

i eee ales gargs Bi | 6,305 | 6,385] 6,400 || February. _..........---- | 16,752 | 17,200} 17,200 
DM gen ccmccnnceae eee 6, 400 | O00 MEO «ons pe i erenetins | 16,285 | 17,000 | 17,000 
Septeniee | ooops ones | 6,185 | 6,400 | 6,400 |! April....................| 14,170 | 15,100] 15,100 
ORUBMS.jalckeeks . | 6,526 | 6,650] 6,650 || May_.....----.--------.- | 11,035 | 11,950 | 11,950 
November.........-..--- | 6,511 | 7,300 TSO CUM det cdakaidaddldcnad | 7,350 | 7,815 7, 800 
December.....----------] 9,122 | 9,800 9, 800 || \— ——_——|——_—_— 
SOUS Sosa so ne ene 13, 117 14, 000 14,000 || Average monthly_--.-- | 9, 965 | 10, 500 10, 500 





(b) Other welfare assistance 

The estimate of $1,213,760 is the same as for 1960. 

Plan of work.—The total estimate provides $1,181,995 for child welfare and 
$31,765 for miscellaneous assistance. Child welfare covers foster care for chil- 
dren in family homes or institutions and provides for about 2,400 children. Of 
the total, 740 will be in mission schools because no Federal or public school is 
available, at rates of $115 and $127 per year for day pupils and $400 for board- 
ing pupils; 1,660 are dependent children in foster homes or special institutions 
for handicapped or delinquent children at rates ranging from $25 to $300 per 
month, depending upon the type of special care needed. Miscellaneous assist- 
ance provides mainly for the burial of indigent Indians but includes other forms 
of assistance and specialized services. 

(c) Social services 

The estimate of $1,586,240 is an increase of $9,000 over 1960. 

Need for increase.—An increase of $9,000 for Federal employees health benefits, 
authorized by Public Law 86-382, enacted September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—The total estimate of $1,586,240 will provide for staff at 6: 
agency, subagency, or district offices, 9 area offices, and in the central office. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Major welfare problems on Indian reservations are poverty and low living 
standards, breakdown of family stability, neglect or inadequate care of children, 
and inexperience or irresponsibility in use of personal funds. The continuing 
primary objectives of the welfare program are to provide: (1) Financial assist- 
ance to needy Indians on reservation when such assistance is not available from 
other sources; (2) counsel and guidance to Indians with family problems or 
other serious social problems; (8) child welfare services for Indian children on 
reservations When such services are not available from established child wel- 
fare agencies, including arrangements for the protection and care for dependent 
or neglected children, planning for adoption, and securing appropriate institu- 
tional care; (4) advice and counsel to Indians, when necessary, in planning con- 
structive use of their own and their children’s funds; (5) information and 
liaison assistance to Indians to enable them to secure needed welfare services 
and assistance from State and local welfare programs for which they may be 
eligible. 

3. Relocation services 


AINOGNE: AVAIRING: 10. cr cence beeen ed $2, 916, 335 
Amount available, 1960 easing Seta lada ah Ti, see aecccelie eree aes 3, 298, 000 
BC TRN IN 0 chk: ccs sch il ace peas apa dew es cae mace 2,940,000 
increase (++) Or decrease: (—-) 0. ico sentneneeus wes medandsaee —820, 000 


The estimate for this activity for 1961 is $2,978,000, a net decrease of $320,000 
over 1960, representing an increase of $15,000 for Federal employees health 
benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382, enacted September 28, 1959, and a 
reduction of $335,000 to make funds available for transfer to the adult voca- 
tional training program under the “Education” activity. 

Plan of work.—This item provides for services and financial assistance to 
3,600 persons (1,500 units) to relocate and 500 persons (250 units) to obtain 
employment within their state of residence. In 1959, opportunities for relocation 
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and employment were developed for 1,656 Indian units, representing 3,560 
persons. 

It is recognized that some Indians do not wish to move from reservation 
areas. The Bureau is actively pursuing a program of industrial development 
on and near Indian reservation areas to provide better local job opportunities. 
Approximately $260,000 has been programed for 1960 and 1961 for this program, 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


It is estimated that within the continental United States there are approxi- 
mately 520,000 members of Indian tribes and bands. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 360,000 live on or adjacent to reservations for whom the Bureau assumes 
some responsibility. On most of the Indian reservations there is a surplus of 
population in proportion to reservation resources. Opportunities for self-support 
on or hear these reservations are wholly inadequate and the increasing surplus 
population is faced with the alternative of moving away from the reservation 
or remaining to live in privation or dependent, partially or wholly, upon some 
form of public assistance. tI is estimated that present resources available on or 
adjacent to reservation areas can support no more than 50 percent of the 
reservation Indian population on a minimum decent standard of living. 

Since the inception of the Relocation services program in 1952, over 31,000 
Indian people have applied for and received this assistance. It is estimated that 
at least 60 percent of these have remained and are still living away from the 
reservations. Insofar as jobs for relocatees are concerned, staff effort by Bureau 
offices with the cooperation of business concerns have made job opportunities for 
relocatees available to meet the need. Realistic counseling and guidance are 
provided to encourage them to take advantage of these opportunities, and they 
are assisted to adjust to the living and working conditions of the new com- 
munity. Of the total number assisted to relocate, approximately 95 percent 
were provided financial assistance for transportation and initial settlement ex- 
pense in addition to counseling and guidance services. The remaining persons 
were provided with counseling and guidance services only, and financed them- 
selves. 

There are three distinct phases of the Indian industrial development program: 
(a) Planning on the local and area levels with tribal, community, State, and 
industrial leaders and officials in the development of information and brochures 
as to resources and facilities available to industrial prospects; (0b) development 
of industrial prospects through personal contacts with industrialists, representa- 
tives of trade associations, the National Association of Manufacturers and other 
organizations; (c) development of the source of on-the-job training programs 
with cooperating industries, which lead to skilled or semiskilled work for Indians 
on a full-time basis. On-the-job training agreements have been negotiated with 
19 cooperating industries and others are in the process of being negotiated. 
These contracts will provide on-the-job training for over 300 Indians. 


4. Maintaining law and order 

Amount available, 1959______- a as a a pe a a a S980, 869 
Amount available, 1960_____ Bsa cistis ie aang ‘ iciesbeciets sain 
PE ESO OY eS a ee ee ee NT a 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)_____ s eee +S, 000 


The estimate for this activity for 1961 is $1,228,000, an increase of $8,000 over 
1960, for Federal employees health benefits, authorized by Public Law 86-382, 
enacted September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—This item provides for salary and expenses of law enforce- 
ment staff and the feeding and care of prisoners. The laws of the several States 
do not apply to the Indians on their reservations unless the Congress has enacted 
legislation to invest such States with jurisdiction. Generally, therefore, the 
States lack the jurisdiction to prosecute Indians for offenses committed on the 
reservations. Federal laws are limited in their application to Indians as they 
are generally restricted to the major offenses. The great field of crime, outside 
of the few major offenses, is within the jurisdiction of Indian tribes themselves. 
Many tribes have acted to establish codes of laws to regulate the conduct of 
tribal members but they are generally unable financially to carry on an adequate 
law enforcement program. In many other instances where there are no tribal 
laws, the law and order regulations of the Department of the Interior are the 
sole basis for maintaining law and order on the reservation. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 





The maintenance of law and order on Indian reservations is a Federal re- 
sponsibility in the same degree as the Federal responsibility for rendering such 
services in the fields of health, welfare, and education. Failure or lack of a 
program to maintain order on the reservations jeopardizes or renders impossible 
of accomplishment other Bureau programs. 

5. Fire suppression 

PT ARIE: Bt Is eet cin aidan oiins el ele eben mae $154, 065 
Amount available, 1960 
Wntivn tts (Sie od oe he eh De eel poet b e e eee 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) 


Nonrecurring “Fire suppression” costs charged to this appropriation in 1959, in 
accordance with section 102, Department of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1959, Public Law 85-439 


$400,000 IN BUDGET RESERVE 


Mr. Norretx. I notice $5,824,000 is requested for “Welfare and 
guidance service,” the same as this year eer for $9,000 for the new 
employee health benefits. An increase of $ 378,000 was allowed for 
this item in the 1959 bill. Please give us a brief status report on this 
program. 

Mr. Massey. Mr, Chairman, the welfare program and the welfare 
problems are on the increase. Our caseload is increasing. We had 
$400,000 appropriated for this fiscal year to meet a situ: ation which 
everyone thought was going to turn into an emerge icy situation in 
Alaska because of the ch: inge in the fishing regulations. This did not 
materialize, and we had $400, 000 reserved in the Bureau of the Budget 
for this purpose because it did not materialize as we thought it would. 

However, due to the ever-increasing welfare load throughout the 
service, both in Alaska outside this specific area, Bristol Bay, and 
in the States, we have requested the Bureau of the Budget to release 
the $400,000 which is in reserve so we can continue to meet the needs 
of those w ho qualify for welfare assistance. 

Mr. Norreti. What progress is being made to get State and local 
authorities to carry more of this cost ¢ 

Mr. Massry. Miss Gifford, I believe you have had conferences on 
that subject. 

Miss Girrorp. Mr. Chairman, you know, of course, that the States 
already carry the costs for Indian welfare that come under the Social 
Security Act. This portion of our request is for general assistance, 
for which most States do not have State programs, and certain costs 
for child welfare services where the States are not able to extend 
their services within our reservations. However, in a few States— 
Washington, Oregon, California—the State is giving general assist- 
ance to Indians as they do to other persons in their States. 

In the States where we have the largest Indian population—North 
Dakota, South Dakota, the Southwest—the States do not have ade- 
quately financed general assistance programs, and in most instances 
they are county programs with completely local financing. They 
therefore take the position with the Bureau that they cannot extend 
general assistance services to our Indians on reservations. I have to 
agree, the States cannot afford at the present time to do this. 

However, I think you know that some of the recommendations 
Which are being made to revise the Social Security Act have in them 
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suggestions that perhaps the Federal Government ought to assist in 
establishing another category and calling it general assistance and 
making Federal financial assistance avail: able to States for that pur- 
pose. ‘If that were to hi appen, then of course the Indians we serve 
under our budget could be served under the Social Security Act, but 
until that time comes, the need is very great. 

There is one other factor I might mention, Mr. Chairman. Our in- 
creased costs here, which have been showing up for a few years, are 
not due entirely to increases in numbers of persons. They are due in 
part to the fact that we give our assistance on the same basis as States 
figure their budgets for individuals receiving old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to dependent children. ‘The revision to the Social 
Security Act in 1955 which raised the standard of payment for persons 
receiving that assistance affected us, too, because we raised our stand- 
ards so that the Indians would be receiving assistance on the same basis 
as the other Indians who were receiving categorical assistance. 


RELOCATION SERVICES PROGRAM 


Mr. Norreu. $2,978,000 is programed for the relocation services 
program, a net decrease of $320,000. How many Indians are being 
relocated, and to what areas ! 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Reid? 

Mr. Rem. We of course have asked in 1961 that the difference of 
$335,000 be added to funds authorized by Public Law 959. We have 
found with the vocational training program that the Indian interest 
in the actual straight relocation program has diminished somewhat, 
and by diverting that amount of funds we shall be able to carry both 
programs on very satisfactorily. 

We plan, of course, in 1961 to provide services and financial assist- 
ance to some 3,600 persons, which would be around 1,500 units. 

Since the inception of the program we have relocated a little more 
than 31,000 people, and of this number over 20,000 have been very 
successful. So we do feel that it 1s a program which is sound. 

Mr. Norrei. Is the Indian population increasing or decreasing ¢ 

Mr. Rem. Increasing, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. What is the relocation cost per family unit ¢ 

Mr. Rem. Mr. Miller, will you give the figures on relocation, the 
cost per unit, and also in vocational training. 

Mr. Mituer. The cost per unit for relocation, the grants which are 
made directly to the Indian people, run about $1,200 average per 
family unit. It runs about $450 average per single person. 

Mr. Norrett. The next question is, “What percentage fail and 
return to the reservations / 

Mr. Minter. Our returnee studies, which are made annu: ail indi- 
cate that the percentage is slightly under one-third. It runs 27 per- 
cent one year, 28 another year, 34 another year, but it ave rages out 
just under one-third. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Mr. Norretn. Another program which was inaugurated a few years 


ago regarding this is the industrial development program. Will you 
tell us about that ¢ 
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Mr. Rem. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to. It was 2 years ago the 1st of 
October that. we developed the Branch of Industrial Development. 
Since that time the Bureau and the Branch of Industrial Development 
have been instrumental in interesting various industries in locating on 
or near reservations. In many instances they did carry on a training 
program. The training program has been very successful because 
after a given period of time these people do go right on to the pro- 
duction ‘line. 

Two recent industrial development projects were completed and 
have proved very beneficial. One was the McNary project or the 
McNary townsite in Oregon, where we were able to interest’ two 
large trailer corporations to take over the installation. At the pres- 
ent time they have a training program for some 60 to 80 actually in 
training, and it is very successful. The other, which has just recently 
been completed and in operation, is the Harn Co. which is located 
at Cherokee, N.C. This has proved very beneficial. At the time the 
Commissioner and I were present at the dedication, some 58 were 
actually in training. We feel these programs are going right along. 

We have in the branch active contact with over 400 different indus- 
tries and companies. While we do not have that great number 
ready right now, we do have active interest in some 30. We hope 
that some of these will materialize within a short period of time. 

So our feeling is that the industrial development program has 
proven very effective. 

One thing I would like to add on the industrial development pro- 
gram is that it is a program which is carried on in the fullest co- 
operation with the tribes and the communities. We feel that these 
programs will not be successful if they are carried on individually. 
In many instances in some of these peripheral towns we have been 
able to have the towns themselves, in cooperation with the Indians, 
develop industrial development corporations. So we do have the 
organization established if we can interest industries to come in, and 
have ways and means of constructing buildings for them, and so 
forth, and have them established on or near reservations. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN OBJECTS 


Mr. Norreti. There is considerable change in the amounts being 
spent this year by objects over what was presented to the committee 
last year. For example, travel is up $250,508; personal service costs 
are up $1,051,000; supplies and materials are down $1,279,000; and 
equipment is down $701,000. Why have these major adjustments been 
made in the budget plan reviewed by us last year? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, there are various reasons. First, from 
the many different stations where the Bureau’s operations begin, we 
start developing our programs and consolidate them on up to the 
national budget. Many people have contributed their small part in 
this overall document. At that time they are looking 2 years in ad- 
vance into this type of detail—personal service, travel, transportation 
of things, freight. The Wage Board on personal services is one factor. 
The changes in employment would contribute to that. Changes in 
how you do your program, whether it is by your own staff or by con- 
tract, would vary these programs both in personal services and sup- 
plies and materials. 
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For instance, in our repair program, it may be that we have in one 
given area a program to replace or to repair a utility system. We 
have to see whether it would be to the benefit of the Government to 
hire the employees as Government employees, buy the materials and 
do it by force account, or to contract it out. 

Those are some of the things which invariably will adjust our esti- 
mate from the actual object class after the action has been taken and 
the expenditure has been made and it has been classified through a 
certain code. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you not think that the increase in travel, for 
instance, $250,508, is a pretty big change to make without Appropri- 
ations Committee approval. 

Mr. Massey. It may seem so, Mr. Chairman, but considering the 
size of the expenditures, the percentage is not great. One of the things 
which affects this figure is the transportation we provide for school- 
children to and from their homes to the boarding schools. For in- 
stance, in Alaska that travel is by plane, by air. We move them from 
their home villages in to Edgecomb, Wrangell, the various boarding 
schools, and back. The same thing with the Nav ajo students. 

Mr. Norrexy. I understand why minor shifts may be justified; 
you have made a change of 20 percent or more. I am always interested 
in making changes downward rather than up; that is to say, saving 
money rather than spending money. The personal service costs are 
up $1,051,000, and yet not a word was said to the committee about that. 
Do you not think th: at is pretty high ? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, in accumulating this information on ex- 
penditures by object class the people in the field who are developing 
these estimates use the prior year’s experience plus the known dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. Norretxi. Did you advise with the Director of the Budget about 
it? 

Mr. Massry. No, sir. Our instructions are that we do not budget 
by object class. Our instructions are that this is a performance type 
budget, and we do not budget and justify funds by object class but by 
programs. 

Mr. Norreti. The committee will take that matter up further when 
we consider the bill. 
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one Resources MANAGEMENT 
We ; 
it to Program and financing 
and q ae 7 iar 7 i Lae ae 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
esti- 7 7 
Program by activities: | | 
and 1. Forest and range lands bg | $3,079,838 | $3, 066, 000 $3, 085, 000 
rh a 2. Fire suppression 367, 669 140, 000 140, 000 
= ¢ 8. Agricultural and industrial assistance - . - 1, 729, 026 2, 004, 689 | 2,013, 689 
4. Soil and moisture conservation 5, 223, 562 | 4, 954, 000 | 4, 986, 000 
. 5. Maintenance of roads | 2, 800, 000 2, 817, 000 
for 6. Development of Indian arts and crafts 120, O87 119, 000 120, 000 
) oT i- 7. Management of Indian trust property 3, 312, 670 | 3, 498, 311 3, 877, 311 
| 8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 4, 676, 574 4, 781, 000 4, 802, 000 
9. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irriga- | 
tion systems 841, 690 839, 000 | 843, 000 
| the 10. Weed control _ _- 9, 099 
Ings Total program costs 1__. 19,360,215 | 22, 202, 000 22, 684, 000 
100l- 11. Unfunded adjustment to total operating costs: Prop- 
: erty or services transferred in (—) without charge, | | 
r mM- net —470, 219 . 
Tom Total program costs, funded ‘ nies ‘ 18, 889, 996 22, 202, 000 | 22, 684, 000 
ding 12. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from | | 
5 obligations of other years, net (—) ; | —163, 786 | 
Fi od: Total program (obligations) ; ; | 18, 726, 210 | 22, 202, 000 | 22, 684, 000 
1eqa; Financing: 1959 appropriation available in 1958_- 252, 490 | 
sted a a — nn 
: New obligational authority 7 : 18, 978, 700 22, 202, 000 | 22, 684, 000 
Ving j= ‘ | stiecetesisteeltacasiaiad 
eae New obligational authority: 
; are Appropriation 18, 598, 700 22, 202, 000 | 22, 684, 000 
chat Transferred from ‘‘Education and welfare services’ (73 | 
aie Stat. 57)__ 380, 000 ied eo SRS ot 
Appropriation (adjusted) _.__. 7 aie _..-| 18,978, 700 22, 202, 000 | 22, 684, 000 
1 exX- | 
ping 1 i - 1050 €090 919: 10R ¢F - 108 6 
= Includes capital outlay as follows: 1959, $929,212; 1960, $600,000; 1961, $620,000. 


dif- 
Object classification 











bout -— —— a 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| | | 
dget : — a ee ; : 
: | 
type Total number of permanent positions tea=3 ‘ 2, 130 | 2, 498 | 2, 532 
* Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 193 216 | 216 
it. by Average number of all employees X eh 2, 158 | 2, 545 | 2, 573 
‘ Number of employees at end of year ‘ 2,351 | 3, 100 | 3, 128 
vhen Average GS grade and salary ia ...---| 6.4 $5,336 | 6.4 $5,358 | 6.4 $5,353 
Average salary of ungraded positions bam oi $4, 260 $4, 420 $4, 420 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 7 $12, 536, 764 $12, 702, 764 
Positions other than permanent 998, 730 998, 730 
Other personal services 232, 208 188, 208 
Total personal services_-_- e ‘ iccGtee 11, 635, 478 13, 767, 702 13, 889, 702 
(2 Travel ica 630, 896 698, 334 734, 334 
03 Transportation of things : = ‘ 196, 682 213, 698 213, 698 
04 Communication services 72, 720 200, 792 202, 792 
05 Rents and utility services = ‘ 275, 478 288, 695 289, 195 
6 Printing and reproduction ‘ . ; 26, 568 27, 242 32, 742 
07 Other contractual services , ; 1, 709, 778 1, 936, 086 2, 209, O86 
Services performed by other agencies 27, 844 138, 000 138, 000 
0S Supplies and materials 2, 941, 307 2, 951, 307 
09 Equipment : 618, 756 639, 756 
10 Lands and structures 301, 518 301, 518 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions : 1, 266, 232 1, 278, 232 
12. Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 1, 465 1, 465 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 24, 968 24, 968 
15 Taxes and assessments 35, 772 35, 772 
1959 program obligated in 1958 
Subtotal isaac 18, 953, 929 22, 460, 567 22, 942, 567 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges s 227,719 258, 567 258, 567 
Total obligations. -....... inneseskitomietnbimanpedaind 18, 726, 210 22, 202, 000 22, 684, 000 
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Mr. Norretu. The next item is “Resources management.” 
000 was budgeted for “Resources management,” an increase of $482,000, 
including $134,000 for Federal employees health benefits. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


$29, 684,- 


+ 


We will insert pages 31 through 58, and 61 through 85 in the record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


Appropriation, adjusted 1959 


Appropriation, 1960 


Total amount available for 1960 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1961 
Land management: 
Installation of a systematic program to improve and 
modernize land and title records____________-_- 
To provide additional realty and appraisal techni- 
cians to expedite overall real estate services_____ 
To provide systematic program of field inspections 
for compliance by lessees, reviewing and rectify- 
ing unauthorized use of land 


To provide for Federal employees health benefits 
Net change, 1961 
Budget estimate, 1961 


Analysis by activities 


Amount 
available, 
1959 


Activity 
| 1960 


. Forest and rangelands- - _.-- 

. Fire suppression- 

. Agricultural and industrial assistance 

. Soil and moisture conservation... ---- 

Maintenance of roads a 

Development of Indian arts and crafts 

Management of Indian trust property 

Repair and maintenance of buildings and | 
utilities _- > eS 

. Operation, repair, and maintenance of 

Indian irrigation systems- - 


$3, 028, 976 | 
366, 241 | 
1, 774, 157 
4, 921, 652 


$3, 


"118, 903 
3, 219, 817 


4, 749, 393 | 


© SNS Pee 


799, 561 


Total 18, 978, 700 


1. Forest and rangelands 





Subactivity 


available, 
1959 


1960 


| 
Amount 
| 
| 


$1, 792, 985 | 
1, 235, 991 | 


(a) Forestry 


Total 3, 028, 976 


(a) Forestry 


Amount 
available, 


066, 000 | 
140, 000 | 
2, 004, 689 | 
, 954. 000 
2, 800, 000 | 

119, 000 
, 498, 311 


, 781, 000 | 
839, 000 


22, 202, 000 


Amount 
available, 


$1, 807, 000 | 
1, 259, 000 


3, 066, 000 | 


$18, 978, 700 


+$210, 000 
+113, 000 


25, 000 


22, 202, 000 


+348, 000 
+134, 000 


+482, 000 


Estimate, 
1961 


$3, 085, 000 


140, 000 


, 986 
2, 817, 000 
120, 000 
3, 877, 311 


, 802, 


843, 


22, 684, 000 


Estimate, 
1961 


$1, 820, 000 
1, 265, 000 


, 013, 689 | 
000 


000 | 


») 


—-) 


684, 000 


Increase (+) 
or 
decrease (—) 


+-$19, 000 


+9, 000 
+32, 000 
+17, 000 

+1, 000 

+379, 000 


+21, 000 





000 | 


3, 085, 000 | 


+-4, 000 


+482, 000 


| 
| Increase (+) 


or 
decrease (—) 


+$13,000 
+6, 000 


+19, 000 


The estimate of $1,820,000 is an increase of $13,000 for Federal employees 
health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity provides for the protection and conservative 
use of 14 million acres of Indian forest land, and for the protection from fire of 





» (+) 
» (=) 


[3,000 
-6, 000 


19, 000 


—= 
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an additional 42 million acres of Indian range and intermixed non-Indian lands. 

These forest lands are managed, according to sustained yield principles, for 
the benefit of the Indian owners. Objectives of management include the produc- 
tion and use of timber products to the full growing capacity of the lands, the 
prevention of soil erosion, and the preservation of watershed, grazing, and other 
forest values. Development of the forest resource is sometimes by tribal wood- 
using enterprises. More frequently it is through the sale of timber in the open 
competitive market. It is planned that the Indian owners shall receive full 
value in the sale of their timber. This is accomplished by creating sound com- 
petitive demand for the timber among local wood-using industries. Employment 
opportunities for the Indians are created by the timber harvest. 

The forest management program embraces three principle activities (1) tim- 
ber inventories for the develop of management plans and cutting schedules, (2) 
forest utilization, including timber sales and Indian use, and (3) forest (and 
range fire) protection. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Timber inventories 


The 14 million acres of Indian forests include about 6 million acres that are 
presently of commercial importance. It is essential that information be obtained 
and kept current with respect to volume and sustained yield capacity of these 
commercially important forests. Such information is the foundation for schedul- 
ing income-producing annual harvests. 

Less than 10 years ago the plans and cutting schedules for practically all 
reservation forests were based upon obsolete and unreliable inventory data. 
Since then, acceptable inventories and management plans have been completed 
for about 1%, million acres. Inventories are in various stages of completion for 
an additional 2%4 million acres. This leaves about 1144 million acres for which 
the inventory work has not been scheduled. 


Forest utilization 


The trend in timber sales (timber actually cut and paid for under contract) 
is shown in the following table. Data for the Klamath Reservation are not 
included because timber sales at Klamath in recent years have been affected by 
the termination legislation. 


Volume cut, 
thousand feet | Cash receipts 
board measure 





Calendar year: 
1953 504, 614 $7, 262, 902 
MESS caaabnink 476, 075 7, 254, 012 
‘ 581, 015 8, 659, 332 
507, 548 9, 759, 034 
433, 347 8, 501, 266 

Fiscal year: 

1958 426, 081 8, 275, 876 
1959 (subject to audit) 531, 701 10, 055, 674 
1960 (estimate) A 597, 450 11, 973, 000 
1961 (estimate) . ; 620, 600 12, 120, 000 


The volume of timber cut in fiscal year 1959 exceeded that of the preceding 
year by 25 percent. The cash receipts were 22 percent greater. The average 
price per thousand foot received in 1959 was slightly less than in 1958, due in 
part to a greater cut of low value species. 

The planned increase in cut for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961 is largely a 
direct result of the new inventories and recalculations of allowable cut under 
sustained yield management. Actual cut in the coming years will depend upon 
market conditions in the wood-using industry and upon the availability of funds 
to administer the forest management and timber sale program. 

There is a substantial offset against expenditures under this subactivity 
through deductions from timber sale receipts pursuant to 25 CFR 141.18. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the deductions earned, for deposit in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, amounted to $743,263. 


Importance to the Indian economy 


At many reservations, receipts from timber sales are a principal source of 
unearned income for the tribes and individual tribal members. In addition to 
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this stumpage income, harvesting the timber provides very substantial employ- 
ment opportunities. At least 2,500 man-years of labor were required to produce 
lumber or other salable products from the Indian timber cut under contract 
(exclusive of Klamath) in fiscal year 1959. Wages earned by this labor is 
estimated to be approximately $16 million. This includes common labor, semi- 
skilled, and skilled labor, all of which is of a type for which Indians have shown 
considerable aptitude. 
(b) Range lands 

The estimate of $1,265,000 is an increase of $6,000 for Federal employees 
health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959, 

Plan of work.—The estimate provides for continuing the program for conserva- 
tion and utilization of more than 40 million acres of Indian trust lands. Range 
management plans are developed for each grazing season. These plans provide 
for the division of the range into economic units, determination of proper stock- 
ing and season of use, and for range improvement and betterment programs to 
obtain full use of the forage balanced with sustained production. Range man- 
agement includes work incident to the sale of grazing privileges under permit, 
assistance to Indian tribes in the allocation of grazing privileges to their mem- 
bers, making field inspections, and working with range users to obtain satis- 
factory range use. Range condition and trend studies and utilization checks are 
made as the basis for adjustments in stocking rates, season of use, unit 
boundaries, and the location of range water development and other facilities. 
Technical guidance is furnished Indian users for improvement of grazing prac- 
tices as a means of obtaining the best use of their range. Technical supervision 
is provided for the development of livestock water, water spreading, reseeding, 
and other improvementts and practices which increase forage production. Pro- 
vision is made for uniform distribution of the livestock on the range to insure 
proper utilization and to prevent its destruction through overgrazing. Range 
water, by use of deep wells and paved catchment basins, is developed in the arid 
southwest in support of the range management program. In addition, assistance 
and advice is extended to Indian tribes in the development of plans and ordi- 
nances for the rehabilitation and wise use of fish and wildlife resources. Many 
Indian reservations have potential recreation sites. Technical advice and assist- 
ance is provided the Indian tribes for the development of such recreational areas. 

Most Indian reservations are located in principal watershed areas of the West- 
ern United States. Proper use of the Indian range in units is therefore im- 
portant to irrigation and other facilities dependent upon watershed management. 
In addition, a material contribution is made to a stabilized livestock industry by 
furnishing grazing for nearly 791,000 cattle units of livestock annually, exclusive 
of grazing on farm-pasture lands. These watersheds in addition to providing 
grazing to livestock are used for fishing, hunting, and recreation. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


During the calendar year 1958 more than 12,000 grazing permits were in effect 
on range units authorizing the grazing of 555,000 cattle, 42,000 horses, and 
768,000 sheep and goats. Cash receipts from the sale of grazing privileges total 
$2,544,240; free use value to Indian stockmen was estimated to be $2,878,000. 
This represents full use of the Indian range. The Indians graze approximately 
81 percent of their range. The grazing of their own livestock gives opportunity 
to Indians to earn a living through the use of their own natural resources, The 
balance of the range is permitted to non-Indians after competitive bidding. This 
produces substantial income to those Indians who for reason of age or other 
factors are not able to engage in ranch activities. 

Range water developments have not been completed on the United Pueblos, 
Zuni, Hopi, and the Hualapai Reservations in New Mexico and Arizona. Nego- 
tiations are being made with the tribes to assume the service and repair costs. 
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The following tables show by area the extent and value of the use of Indian 
range as reflected by data for the calendar year 1958: 


| | 
Sheep and | Amount | Value of Area of 
Horses | goats | receipts for | free grazing | range in 

| privileges | units acres ! 


Aberdeen - See 237, 100 | 1,570 , 400 | $1, 276, 200 $131, 000 | 4,184, 000 
Billings a a 156, 800 1, 060 142) 060 | 907, 500 | 49, 000 4, 648, 000 
Gallup . peenmesl 37, 500 27, 870 | 440, 410 | 3,590 | 2,095,000 | 17,973,000 
PROONIX.. . .cc--= 78, 100 | 9, 760 | 58, 150 95, 530 | 472, 000 9, 654, COO 
Portland Gian eee 43, 220 | 1, 590 106, 010 | 248, 000 131, 000 3, 702, 000 
Sacramento-- | Pe Tins as ain PS a 13, 420 ‘ | 74, 000 


| 40, 235, 000 


| = 
Wi coc aad 555, 080 $1, 850 768,030 | 2,544,240 | 2,878,000 | 
| | | | | 


1 The range area does not include farm-pasture lands managed under lease. 


Principal range water developments are as follows: 


Number | O5¢ 1960 


Wells (new)-_.-- ; 

Wells (rehabilitate) 

Charcos (new 3 
Paved catchment basins_-.--- 
Springs developed 





1958 wildlife resources values * 


Receipts, hunting and fishing permits ; 330 
COMMOLCIR, BORING  TOCCIItS a 5s ok eee ee 330 
Estimated value of free use fish and game to Indians 


PENG 0560 ba Sees oe ee Seb pee atte ccs =i 
1 Excludes Alaska. 


Fire suppression 





Amount Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity available, | available, 1961 | or 
1959 1960 | decrease (—) 


Fire suppression... ........-- . aan claes 1 $366, 241 | $140, 000 $140, 000 |_- 


1 An additional $154,065 in fire suppression costs for fiscal year 1959 were obligated under the appropriation 
“Education and welfare services.’’ 


The estimate of $140,000 is the same as for 1960. 

Plan of work.—Funds under this activity, together with available tribal funds, 
provide for the payment of the cost of suppression and emergency prevention of 
fires on or threatening forest and rangelands of Indian reservations. 


Status of program 





Calendar years 
5-year 
average 
1956 1955 1954 


24 $28 ,2r4 845 868 
Average acres per fire te 25 66 82 77 | 45 | 
Total area burned (acres)* : 178, 055 54, 797 104, 975 64,797 | 39,439 
Estimated damage $354, 276 | $158,910 | $288, 400 | $394, 669 | $214, 986 | 
Includes brush and gr¢ isslands (acres) 165, 060 44, 300 88, 11: 57, 006 30, 996 


pposmacendped fires. g ae , 1,4 
1 








Area requiring protection including Klamath Reservation, 62,464,736 acres 
(includes 11,037,061 acres of State and private lands within protection area). 


[In percent] 


Causes of fire 


(a) Man.. anise 
(6) Lightning._...._-- 





The obligations of the last 3 fiscal years are approximately: 1959, $520,000; 
1958, $191,000; 1957, $276,000. 

Highly hazardous conditions created by prolonged drought resulted in a greatly 
increased number of fires, an increase in average acres burned per fire and cor- 
respondingly large increases in fire suppression costs in fiscal year 1959. 


3. Agricultural and industrial assistance 


i } | 

| Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, | available, | 1961 or 
| 1960 | decrease (—) 


(a) Agricultura] extension __-- Sid $977, 508 $1, 184,689 | $1, 186, 689 +$2, 000 
(6) Credit operations ea : 271, 596 284, 000 286, 000 +2, 000 
(c) Economic development. - ‘ 525, 053 536, 000 541, 000 +-5, 000 


|_8,an0 | Sid 
ee 


| 1, 774, 157 2, 004, 689 | 2,013,689 | 


1 


(a) Agricultural extension 


The estimate of $1,186,689 is an increase of $2,000 for Federal employees 
health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—State contracts: The estimate of $719,000 is the same as for 
1960 and will allow continuance of Johnson-O’Malley contracts with 15 State 
extension organizations of the land grant colleges. Extension agents counsel 
with individuals and families in the application of acceptable practices in all 
types of agriculture endeavors, home management, and youth training through 
4-H Clubs. Through organized educational programs with the Indians, they 
are taught to recognize their opportunities for social and economic improve- 
ment. The extension program is carried on through farm and home visitations, 
meetings, short courses, demonstrations, farm tours, bulletins, 4-H Clubs, achieve- 
ment days, and exhibits. To accomplish this requires extensive traveling to 
Indian homes and farms to organize community groups and to conduct the 
home and agricultural demonstrations. Negotiations are underway to enter 
into contractual agreement with New Mexico State Extension Service for them 
to provide services to approximately 3,500 Indians of the Zuni Reservation. 

The following table shows how the funds are programed to the States under 
contract. 





1959 contract | 1960 contract Estimated 
amount amount 1961 contract 
amount 


Colorado._.- —_ . : z $7, $11, 000 $11, 000 
Florida---- g isa aon 2, 18, 300 , 300 
Idaho__ ‘ 32, 500 32, 500 
Minnesota. a 3 18, 300 

Montana Ge ‘i : 97, 698 97, 698 
Nevada.. 34, 44° 45, 085 5, 085 
New Mexico. 33, 62, 951 32, 951 
North Carolina ; ; 2. 18, 000 8, 000 
North Dakota a i ae ' 38, 41, 000 , 000 
Oklahoma. _--- ‘ aes 93, 129, 366 | 9, 366 
Oregon 5 : : ‘ : ; , 22, 000 , 000 
South Dakota 7 ae aoe ; 127, 000 27, 000 
Utah. ... hadewats ph 526 | 5, | 18, 000 , 000 
Washington 38, | 54, 000 54, 000 
W yoming..-- ; ' . : --| ; 23, 800 23, 800 


Total... aie s | 592 | 719, 000 
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Noncontractual work: The estimate of $406,014 for this item is an inerease 
of $1,777 over 1960 for Federal employees health benefits, Until the State ex- 
tension services in Alaska, Mississippi, and Arizona become receptive to pro- 
viding extension services under contractual arrangement, the Bureau continues 
to provide extension-type assistance to Indians in these States. The problems of 
low income, insufficient acreages, and lack of education are predominant on most 
reservations where Bureau extension personnel are assisting with farm and home 
planning and 4-H Club activities. Increased use is being made of audiovisual 
communicative methods in an effort to bridge the language barrier and thus en- 
hance more effective contact between the Bureau’s other technicians, the State 
extension organizations, and the Indian people. The amount of $406,014 will be 
programed as follows: 


Alaska $32, 397 
Arizona ; 5 
Mississippi 

New Mexico 


Total 


Agreement with U.S. Department of Agriculture: The estimate of $61,675 for 
this item is an increase of $223 over 1960 for Federal employees health benefits. 
These funds will provide for a small supervisory staff to coordinate extension 
work on Indian reservations with the U.S. Department of Agriculture and State 
extension service staffs. An amount of $27,250 is programed for this work. 
The Federal extension service, by agreement, provides guidance with leadership 
to State extension services in planning extension programs in States under con- 
tract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Federal extension service also 
consults and advises with Bureau representatives on suitable extension programs 
for Indians in those States where contracts have not yet been negotiated. An 
amount of $34,425 is programed for these services. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The following table shows the amount involved in the Bureau’s total exten- 
sion program, including contracts: 





1959 





Esti- | 
Total cost} Cost of mated 


of exten- jextension cost of | 

sion work} work Contract} Total |extension| Contract Total 
performed |performed; amount work amount | 
including| by the performed} 

contracts | Bureau by the 
Bureau | 
Aberdeen __| $134, 510 $168, 000 | $168,000 |._.....--_| $168,000 | $168, 000 
Billings 80, 067 121,498 | 121, 498 |- 121,498 | 121, 498 
Gallup 260, 720 | $219,022 | 73,951 | 292,978 | $219, 902 73, 951 293, 853 
Juneau... |} $2,353 32, 353 | | 82,353 32, 397 | | 32, 397 
Minneapolis 12, 000 | 18,300 | 18,300 |-- 18, 300 | 18, 300 
Muskogee-- 108,497 | 15,017 | 129.366 | 144, 383 15,105 | 129, 366 144, 471 
Phoenix... 187,290 | 137, 845 63,085 | 200, 930 138,610 | 63, 085 201, 695 
Portland | 83,200 |..-.-.-..-] 108,500 | 108, 500 |_- | 108,500 | 108, 500 
Cherokee Agency ___- | 12,000 | 18,000 | 18,000 | 18, 000 18, 000 
Seminole Agency--- | 12, 600 18, 300" | 18,300 | 18, 300 18, 300 











Subtotal Se 923, 237 | 404, 237 | ~ 719, 000 11, 123, 237 | "406, 014 719, 000 1, 125, 014 
Central office 61, 452 27, 162 34,200 | 61,452 | 27,250 | 34,425 | 61, 675 


Total . Siee 984,689 | 431, 309 | 753, 290 1, 184, 689 433, 264 753,425 | 1, 186, 680 





(b) Credit operations 

The estimate of $286,000 is an increase of $2,000 for Federal employees health 
benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959. 

Plun of work.—Indians, the same as any other people, require financing to 
develop and utilize their resources, both physical and human. The credit pro- 
gram is designed to assist Indians and Indian organizations to obtain financing 
required for such development and utilization. The major portion of the financ- 





ing of Indians is now furnished by the same institutions that serve other citizens, 
Financing through the Bureau is furnished where assistance through customary 
credit sources is not available. The objective of the program is to help raise 
economic and social conditions among the Indian people. 

The estimate of $286,000 together with $754,000 from the revolving fund for 
loans, will provide for continuation of the salaries and operating expenses for 
the credit staff shown below. This staff furnishes necessary assistance to 
Indians in obtaining financing both from customary channels and the Bureau, 
administers loans made through the Bureau, and provides technical guidance in 
modern business and credit practices: 


Total 


——_|—_——_- 


Credit operations Revolving fund 


l 4 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number } Amount 
positions | positions | positions 
' ' 


Aberdeen. ...-- . a ; caaiadl ‘ $196, 514 2) $196, 514 
Anadarko 7 60, 699 60, 699 
Billings. -- a ( §75 |. 2 ( 69, 575 
Gallup__-. eee : iia : ‘ con . 2 ( 87, 101 
Juneau . : Pode | ‘ 247, 699 | 
Minneapolis- - . ; Sask 1) , 854 
Muskogee. _ -.-- a j | 50, 135 
Phoenix : ; ; | : , 491 
Portland 73, 824 , 
Seminole agency ; , 572 


oe ‘ 


9 
Washington office . ewes 55, 500 5 036 | y 119, 536 


Ws casera ; F —_ : 286, 000 } 754, 000 2 1, 040, 000 


1Part-time position. 


The $754,000 from the revolving,fund for loans estimated for 1961 involves 
an authorization to use these funds for administrative purposes without an 
appropriation of new funds. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The credit program has resulted in the activities of Indians being more ade- 
quately financed, and more sources of financing being available to them the past 
few years, than probably at any time in their history. 

As indication of the progress made, in 1953 it is estimated that Indians re- 
ceived total financing of about $45 million. About half of this amount was from 
tribal funds and loans through the Bureau, and about half was furnished by 
customary financial institutions. In 1959, total financing was over $100 mil- 
lion—more than double that of 1953. About 67 percent was furnished by cus- 
tomary lenders and about 33 percent came from tribal funds and loans through 
the Bureau. 

Financing by customary financial institutions—Primary emphasis in the 
Bureau's credit program is placed upon encouraging and helping Indians and 
their organizations obtain justified financing from the same institutions that 
serve other citizens. Bureau personnel assist Indians in dealing with banks, 
production credit associations, building and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, Federal and State agencies making loans, and other lenders. The trust 
status of some Indian-owned property, unfamiliarity of some Indians with pro- 
cedures and requirements of customary lenders, etc., make it necessary to give 
some Indians special assistance. 

Many Indians deal with lenders on the same basis as other citizens. Con- 
sequently, complete information is not available on all financing furnished 
Indians by customary lenders. Available data, however, show that financing 
from these sources almost tripled between 1953 and 1959, increasing from about 
$22,300,000 to $67,600,000. 

The act of March 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 62, 63) authorized the execution and 
approval of mortgages and deeds of trust on individually owned trust or re 
stricted land. Indians thus are now able to use their chief asset, land, as security 
for justified financing. The following shows the loans secured by trust land 
which were outstanding at the end of the past 3 years. 
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Number Balance 
Calendar year loans outstanding 
outstanding 





1956 , : 86 $475, 600 
1957 AF: : ae 103 560, 600 
OMB e287 .4. ide MARLEE Beles Lael hh. Sak 112 579, 000 


Tribal funds.—Tribes and other Indian organizations with funds of their own 
available, are required to use their own moneys to make loans to their members 
and to finance tribal enterprises, before applying for loans from the United 
States. The investments of the tribes in these activities totaled $22,972,052 at 
the close of 1959, which was almost $200,000 more than in 1958. 

Revolving loan fund.—Applications for loans by the United States from the 
revolving loan fund receive consideration where need for the loan is demon- 
strated, where financing and funds are not otherwise available, and where the 
loans Can be made on a reasonably sound basis. Under this program, greater 
risk is assumed than would normally be assumed by other lending institutions. 
The amount loaned in 1959 has been exceeded in only 8 years since the revolving 
fund was established, and was the largest amount loaned in any year since 1951. 


Total to June 30, 1950 $16, 449, 182 
Additional: 

2, 671, 976 

2, 463, 836 

1953 1, 075, 754 

1954 53, 322 

19055 206, 273 

1956 1, 837, 450 

1957_ 2, 202, 373 

1958 2, 446, 614 


1959 ‘ 2, 526, 705 


Total 333, 485 


The repayment record is as follows: 
Total loaned 


$23, 507, 744 
22, 635, 296 22, 635, 296 
Extended 113, 065 
Payments in transit 2,179 
Canceled 182, 440 182, 440 
Delinquent 574, 764 
Loans receivable, June 30, 1959 9, 515, 749 


A reserve of $1,437,846 has been established for potential losses on the out- 
Standing loans. Of this amount, $1,245,646 was for potentially uncollectible 
loans made in Alaska. The poor condition of outstanding loans in that State, 
due principally to poor fishing conditions, is impairing the soundness of the fund. 

At the close of 1959, there was $5,818,652 cash in this fund, which was avail- 
able for use as follows: 


Pursuant to: 
Act of June 26, 1936 (25 U.S.C. 506) $1, 379, 682 
Act of Apr. 19, 1950 (25 U.S.C. 631) 569, 965 
Act of June 23, 1959 (73 Stat. 92)___- . 754, 000 
General use 3, 115, 005 


OUMenawes 5, 818, 652 


There were unadvanced commitments of $175,000 outstanding against the 
$569,965, and $2,305,660 against the $3,115,005. In addition, it is estimated that 
$1,418,850 will be required to make loans to withdrawing members of the Klamath 
Tribe during 1960 pursuant to the act of June 11, 1959 (73 Stat. 70), which had 
not actually been committed at the close of the year. 
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Programs in process of liquidation.—Two old credit programs conducted by 
the Bureau are being liquidated. First, a program of livestock loans repayable 
“in kind,” which originated in drought relief purchases of livestock in 1934, 
Although this program was beneficial in starting many Indians in the livestock 
business, its continuance would not train Indians in customary business practices 
and procedures. Pursuant to the act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190), the program 
gradually is being converted to a cash basis. Settlements received for livestock 
loans are being deposited in the revolving loan fund. Cash loans are then made 
to Indians to enable them to establish themselves in the livestock business. At 
the close of fiscal year 1959, a total of $2,731,927 had been received in settlement 
of livestock loans. The number of head outstanding decreased from 1,308 head 
in 1958 to 816 in 1959. In addition, there is a balance of $8,757 unpaid on 
promissory notes. 

Second, a program of so-called reimbursable loans. Appropriations totaling 
$7,732,200 were made by the Congress from 1911 to we inclusive, to encourage 
industry and self-support among Indians. A total of $5,327,551 of tribal funds 
also was authorized for tribal] industrial assistance th ances from 1920 through 
1950. The unpaid balance due on these loans was reduced from $206,719 at the 
close of fiscal year 1958 to $123,968 as of June 30, 1959. 

Summary: The following shows total financing by areas by volume at the close 
of 1959: 


Estimated | 
| financing | Financing 
Area | through through Total 
customary bureau | 
channels - 


Aberdeen Said ; : Ss $3,856,778 | $5,561,310 | $9, 418, 088 
Anadarko... Ra — been e 6, 412, 000 | 161, 186 | 6, 573, 186 
Billings P : = 5, 435, 400 4, 519, 974 | 9, 955, 374 
Gallup..-.-.--- 7 a oe : 14, 640, 366 | 2,979, 549 | 17, 619, 915 
Juneau . 2, 590, 300 8, 524, 392 | 11, 114, 692 
Minnea” *lis_ 1, 554, 816 241, 859 1, 796, 675 
Muskogee ; i ; 22, 469, 825 | 316, 460 | 22, 786, 285 
Phoenix : : 7,216,400 | 5,918,775 | 13, 185,175 
Portland _....| 8,873,900 | 3,587,873 | 6, 961, 778 
Other ‘ saints . cone 120, 233 878, 856 | 999, 089 

Total.-- es ‘ , nae 67, 670, 018 32, 690, 234 100, 360, 252 


Use made of funds loaned and advanced through Bureau.—Indian organiza- 
tions use funds borrowed from the United States to make loans to members and 
associations of members, and to finance business enterprises. Tribes use tribal 
funds for the same purposes. The following shows the use being made of the 
funds at the close of the vear: 

Loans to individuals: 


SE a en ern le ee ee ae ee eR $7, 113, 651 


+ 


acta ate ea aetna bee aeiagian 9) ob ick tgieenbk inte te eroawenrigs na aia cients 771, 833 
Leans to cooperatives aoe 191, 554 


Loaned to and invested in enterprises ___ Sa detau ewan aie aia . 19, 442, 772 
Loaned to attract industries__________~ Senne eee gra e Sa  ee ee 129, 830 
Cnet on hand. nce a ee i car ge 3, 147, 892 


I Tre I PIE 9 ee Pr ae a Se oe 1, 766, 555 
I IE ERIN D3 = le SS 5 ss oS ste dala beh ak Wii wea aa aia 123, 968 


Repayment in transit 2,179 


ON rN Sh Nd Oe kg a ee 39. ( 390. 934 
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Loans to individuals.—The following shows the individual loan record on a 
comparative basis : 














1958 1959 

Cash loans: 
ns PRE GT SUNS on nrwieonasabergcdaedsrodnnlubetabetteedesees $6, 383, 510 $6, 137, 893 
I I SUNG woot cdi bt dk cdenndcatndnetdcnccewe secant 2, 495, 540 2, 923, 878 
TNE caeak>awadcaetbasede esau cawecddsasebbaankGuacawnneseseswewenet 8, 879, 050 9, 061, 771 

Less: 

De PON. coated dccdodddcrinwethstabbstebadecanencaaddckbanenil 2, 639, 752 1, 899, 971 
eT Ce SN ins 5 spi eid nse oh dota wha bis sdmivedatbae seats 101, 405 48, 149 
DE. cunumiesaneaeeeewientsanuddcanrs teahalsakpesccadsetesleeeeters 2, 741, 157 1, 948, 120 
} ———= — ——————_—— — 
IRE FI vg id cas dec inne cepedsacepinescutdn a aeeia ent 6, 137, 893 7, 113, 651 
iL leagtor: Eee, (RMS COUR C0 NOG nc ccaccapusemeeusedanauwenuwsin 951, 138 771, 833 
ib taiscinst sri acedta eG ede acetate eee emedaie hinailendhs taieednbied 7, 089, 031 7, 885, 484 





A total of 1,853 loans were made in 1959, compared with 1,003 in 1958. Pay- 
ments totaling $1,988,136 were either delinquent or owing on loans in process of 
liquidation. Interest payments of $130,898 also were delinquent. Over 64 percent 
was concentrated in the Juneau, Alaska area. Over &86 percent of the unpaid 
balance on loans to individuals in Alaska was either delinquent or owing on loans 
in process of liquidation. The comparable rate for all loans exclusive of Alaska 
wus less than 13 percent. 

Loans to cooperatives.—The unpaid balance includes $44,386 owing by two 
cooperative associations to the United States in Oklahoma on loans made in 1943 
and 1950, and which have been uncollectible for a long period, and which author- 
ity to cancel is lacking. 

Financing of enterprises.—Payments of $344,907 were delinquent, of which 
$308,242 was concentrated in the Juneau area. 

Loans to attract industries.—The first loan was made during 1959. It involved 
a commitment of $175,000 which was matched with tribal funds. The money was 
used to construct an industrial building on the Cherokee Reservation in North 
Carolina to attract an industry to operate on the reservation. Initially the indus- 
try will employ about 150 workers, and preference will be given to Indians. 

Cash on hand.—lIndian organizations were carrying cash on hand of $2,879,433 
at the close of the year which was available for relending to members and asso- 
ciations of members. <A total of $268,459 also was on hand for continuance of 
livestock operations. 

Future plans.—Future plans for the credit program anticipate continued ex- 
pansion of sources of financing from the same institutions that serve other citi- 
zens, and continued loans by the Bureau where such financing is necessary, to the 
extent of the funds available. 


(¢) Economic development 

The estimate of $541,000 is an increase of $5,000 for Federal employees health 
benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—The principal objective of this program is to determine current 
economic and social status of Indian groups and develop programs to stimulate 
Indian groups and individuals in assuming functions now performed by the 
Bureau. Through the continuation of this activity, it is proposed to develop even 
greater participation of local and State governmental units, civie groups, and the 
Indian people themselves in long-range programs when necessary and short-range 
termination of the trusteeship where possible—all calculated to lead to the social, 
economic, and political advancement of the Indian people. 

The establishment of current rolls for all tribes and bands is becoming increas- 
ingly important and necessary. Individual entitlement to enrollment with a 
specific tribe or determination of eligibility to share in the distribution of judg- 
ment funds has and will take on added importance as the tribes are awarded 
judgments by the Indian Claims Commission or the Court of Claims and as read- 
justment legislation is enacted. The discovery of minerals in the development 
of valuable resources on many reservations, and publicity to the effect that cer- 
tain tribes have received sums of money from the Government in claims actions 
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has created a widespread interest throughout the Nation in the matter of In- 
dian ancestry and the rights to membership in Indian tribes. To determine 
who is entitled to share in such property or the income or proceeds therefrom, 
the establishment, correction, and maintenance of membership rolls is necessary, 
In the enactment of readjustment legislation for many Indian tribes and bands, 
the Congress has imposed on the Secretary duties and responsibilities in con- 
nection with the preparation and promulgation of rolls, the determination of 
appeals, ete. 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 


In the past year technical guidance has been rendered by the Bureau to the 
greater part of the 177 tribal organizations operating under the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), and companion legislation as well 
as to some 87 tribes and communities operating according to customary law or 
adopted form. In addition, it has carried the responsibility of implementing the 
terminal bills enacted by the 83d, 84th, and 86th Congresses as well as the 
rehabilitation programs for Indians stemming from legislation pertaining to the 
development of the Missouri River Basin. 

With the many special laws, court decisions, departmental and Bureau regu- 
lations and organic authorities, the administration of tribal affairs are compli- 
cated. Increased emphasis will be given to assistance and guidance of tribal of- 
ficials and Bureau field officials, relating to Indian groups’ business operations, 
public service functions and other municipal type operations. 

There is now before the Claims Commission and the court of appeals about 
852 Indian claims under some 370 docket numbers. With a greater number of 
legal precedents set, with the resolutions of legal issues, it is conceivable that 
claim settlement will be at a very greatly accelerated rate. The training of a 
staff at the area oriented in tribal affairs and acquainted with local tribal records 
and conditions is necessary in the adininistration of the entire program. 

In addition, $50,000 of the total amount will allow the Bureau to continue its 
program of gathering Indian census data. 

In order to facilitate the evaluation of the social and economic status of the 
Indian people by geographical areas and the functions performed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, a census procedure was developed and installed in the Aber- 
deen and Gallup areas as well as at the Nevada, Colorado River, Papago, Warm 
Springs, Yakima and Wind River Agencies. This procedure has developed cur- 
rent factual data based on definitive terms. The information is of vital con- 
cern to many of the Bureau’s functions, that is, construction, vocational training, 
relocation, education, credit, welfare, budget, and so forth. The workload analy- 
sis of census procedures will be installed in other areas and agencies in fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. 





4. Soil and moisture conservation 
Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
ee } a 
Soil and moisture conservation ‘ | $4,921,652 $4, 954, 000 $4, 986, 000 | +-$32, 000 





The estimate of $4,986,000 is an increase of $32,000 for Federal employees 
health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-882 approved September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—The soil and moisture conservation program plans and initiates 
construction, cultural and tillage measures designed for each soil condition and 
type to: (1) correct ravages of erosion and depletion, (2) protect still productive 
land against erosion and depletion and (3) improve productivity of all Indian 
lands. 

Growing interest and action toward the Indian assuming full responsibility 
for management of his own affairs emphasizes the need for training him to cope 
with current and future land problems, and to attain maximum utilization of 
his resources by the application of soil and moisture conservation techniques 
to the land. This has been recognized by the tribes in their planing of future 
use of tribal funds. Tribal contributions in 1959 amounted to $1,748,457 with 
planned contributions of $2,154,243 in 1961. Evidence of future need for soil 
and moisture conservation is recognized by the increasing number of individuals 
actively participating in the program. A total of 52,296 persons attended land 
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use educational meetings in 1951 ; 66,253 in 1955; 85,813 in 1959; with field esti- 
mates indicating 120,371 in 1961. Action on the part of individuals is demon- 
strated by the 10,386 soil and moisture land use plans adopted by operators on 
Indian lands in 1959 as compared to field estimates of 11,011 in 1961. For the 
fiscal year 1959 the financial soundness of the soil and moisture conservation 
program is evidenced by the fact that at 15 agencies, on farmlands, each dollar 
spent by the Government resulted in an increase of $17.74 in the value of pro- 
duction, while each dollar spent by the Government and cooperators, represent- 
ing the total cost of conservation practices, returned $2.51 in increased produc- 
tion. 

The construction phase of the long-range soil and moisture program was 
approximately 30.5 percent complete at the end of fiscal year 1959. With the 
funds appropriated for 1960 and those requested for 1961, the work can be 
continued and beneficial results obtained. Approximately 3.5 percent of the 
total program will be accomplished in 1960 and an additional 3.5 percent in 
1961. The funds provide for the continued application of the program to 
Indian lands. 

The estimate of $4,986,000 will provide funds for the following major items: 


(1) Land use investigations and planning. ..=.................__- $1, 456, 476 
(2) “Application Gr MeORBURES soe ee been meeecdeednmn 3, 051, 664 
(a) Soil stabilization and improvement______--_--_ $1, 416, 844 
(Dy Water’ maneeenent. J. cbS5 e wo ck bend 1, 6384, 820 
(Gy ODSTALION ONG DIRINTANIRGGL £35ick ks wn neaaieenwenwnanan 477, 860 
SION Ascii inscniraciarn escalated ae ibaa ail ieee etc demo aN aac a 4, 986, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Soil and moisture accomplishments continue to be good on allotted lands, where 
technical help is furnished by the Bureau and the operator or farmer furnishes 
all labor and materials for the construction phase of the program. However, 
for each dollar spent it has been noticed that there has been a slight reduction 
in the accomplishments obtained. This is, no doubt, due to the continued rise 
in costs. 

One of the 36 practices which has been outstanding during the fiscal year 
1959 is that of brush control. This work was carried out on 146,685 acres 
of Indian lands. On many of the western reservations over 90 percent of the 
lands are covered to some degree with desert type shrub vegetation. After the 
brush has been eradicated by various methods, and the land has been seeded 
the grazing capacity of the range is increased as much as tenfold, erosion has 
been checked, infiltration materially increased. 

Another major accomplishment of the 1959 fiscal year is the completion of 
3,080,838 acres of coordinated soil and range inventories. This work has been 
expanded during the last 2 years as a means of improving the technical quality 
of our conservation program and furnishing tribal groups with technical guide 
lines for their use in planning for maximum use of their resources. 

The soil and moisture conservation program for Indian lands in the fiscal 
year 1961 is approximately the same as it was for the fiscal year 1960. Gener- 
ally speaking, the application of measures phase of the program will be slightly 
reduced and the land use investigation and planning, and operation and main- 
tenance phases increased. The construction phase of the program is as much 
as 50 percent completed in some areas and only 10 percent completed in other 
areas. In areas where the construction phase of the program has been com- 
pleted emphasis will be placed on agronomic practices which will increase crop 
output and improve soil conditions thus eliminating erosion, 
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TaBLE I.—Source of funds and degree of participation in the soil and moisture 
conservation program, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Funds available for soil and moisture conservation work 


Accumula- 
conservation tive total 


| 

| | 

Fiscal year Soil and moisture | Cooperator | 
| 

| | 

Expenditures} Percent |Expenditures| Percent | 


ES i a ea $848, 238 | 47 | $928, 150 53 








$1, 776, 388 

eS pe 722, 304 43 930, 090 57 | 3, 428, 782 
RR ae nas ot 437, 839 | 45 530, 135 55 | 4, 396, 756 
Re ain Sie ideal ae 477, 891 | 37 817, 893 | 63 | 5, 692, 540 
I oat ee Sey 416, 701 30 | 992, 248 | 70 7, 101, 489 
1946 f 521, 437 | 31 1, 167,049 | 69 | 8, 789, 975 
i. - : eae 572, 217 | 25 1, 765, 036 | 75 11, 127, 228 
1948 836, 195 29 2, 015, 688 | 71 13, 979, 111 
1949 1, 236, 363 | 25 | 3, 664, 862 | 75 | 18, 880, 336 
1950 1, 256, 973 | 12 9, 581,100 | 88 | 29, 718, 409 
195] 1, 561, 470 14 9, 602, 782 | 86 | 40, 882, 661 
1952 1, 501, 248 13 583 87 | 52, 689, 492 
1953 2, 375, 708 17 | 469 | 83 | | 66, 862, 669 
1954 2, 665, 490 16 283 | 84 83, 187, 442 
1955 2, 661, 672 | 16 95, 786 | 84 i o 99, 344, 900 
1956 3, 755, 385 | 20 | 762, 308 | 80 | 18,517,693 | 117, 862, 593 
DE eri daikon acceso 4,162,010 | 20 , 701 80 | 20,670,711 | 138, 533, 304 
RN ace aati eaticcsediciapaicnancieh 4, 434, 308 | 18 4, 211 82 24,680,519 | 163, 213, 823 
1959 4, 784, 823 | 19 42, 037 81 25,046,860 | 188, 260, 683 
1960 (estimate)... _- 4,954, 000 | 15 8, 197 85 32, 102, 197 220, 362, 880 
Total, 1941=50____._- 40, 182, 272 18 180, 180, 608 82 320362: G80 1. csiuccccous 

1961 (estimate at 4, 986, 000 | 15 27, 762, 846 85 Bay 1 ORO Nawcnscouscsum 


TABLE II.—Soil and moisture conservation program by major subactivities, Bureau 


of Indian Affairs 


Soil and moisture conservation Cooperators expenditures 
expenditures 
Major subactivity ; . 


1959 1960 1961 | 1959 1960 1961 


Land-use investigations and | 
planning | $1,354,796 | $1, 286,000 | $1, 456,476 | $1,137,161 | $1,404,000 | $1, 360, 045 
Application of measures | 


Soil stabilization and im- | 

















provement 1, 492, 964 1, 526,000 | 1,416,844 | 14, 17, 698, 000 18, 873, 685 
Water management 1, 348, 859 1,716,000 | 1,634,820 | 3, 7,213,197 | 6, 734, 321 
Operation and maintenance 588, 204 426, 000 477, 860 | 685, 302 833, 000 | 794, 795 
Total e 4, 784, 823 4, 954, 000 4, 986, 000 | 20, 262,037 | 27, 148, 197 27, 762, 846 
| 
5. Maintenance of roads 
| Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 | decrease (—) 
Maintenance of roads. ..--------- als. Iie te 4 __.| $2,800,000 | $2, 817, 000 | +$17, 000 


The estimate of $2,817,000 is an increase of $17,000 for Federal employees 
health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959. 
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Plan of work.—An area budget classification breakdown of the plan of work 
for 1961 follows: 


























Amount Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount 

| Total Miles of | ofregular| Miles of | of ocea- | of heavy | ofspecial| of air- 

Area | funds heavy mainte- light sional mainte- | mainte- strip 

traffic nance traffic mainte- | nance nance mainte- 

| nance | |} Nance 

| } 

Aberdeen... ...<-..- $442, 700 1, 280 | $357, 000 594 | $37,000 | $23,700 | $25,000 |_.-..-.... 
Anadarko... .<.0<<- | 95,600 176 46, 000 552 14, 000 25, 600 De ccicnanen 
a | 291, 700 471 145, 000 1, 294 80, 000 31, 700 SAE Th i oniniimine 
SR en de gaaane | 613, 700 2.129 | 458,000 1,845 | 102,000 23, 700 25, 000 $5, 000 
Minneapolis... ------ | 191, 200 355 | 101,000 408 30, 000 40, 200 WRU Nace cecncxe 
Muskogee. -......-.-- 95, 600 353 FO GOR i eickasseaghdd~secaies 15, 600 MOND ke eed 
RE aust acaba 492, 900 | 1,607 | 355, 000 2,156 | 100,000 20, 900 15, 000 2, 000 
| a 412, 500 919 208, 000 2, 354 142, 000 35, 500 EGE Pictu 
Sacramento. -_..---- } 100, 600 | 130 42, 000 125 | 14,000 24, 600 eee ee 
Washington. -___---- | 80, 500 55 50, 000 | 63 13, 000 12, 500 6 GUO fi cvsecincs 
Os chen |2, 817, 000 | 7,475 |1, "832, 000 | 9, 391 | 532, 000 | 254, 000° 192, 000 7, 000 


(a) Regular maintenance: 7,475 miles of heavy traffic roads, $1,832,000; this 
sum provides for surface repair, blading, snow removal, ditch cleaning, remov- 
ing rock, trees, weeds, and maintaining bridges and culverts. 

(b) Occasional maintenance: 9,391 miles of light traffic roads, $532,000; this 
sum provides for work required to keep secondary roads and trails open to 
travel, such as blading, removing slides, filling washouts, removing trees, and 
occasional shaping. 

(c) Heavy maintenance (major restoration) : $254,000; this sum provides 
for reshaping roadbed, resurfacing, seal coats, and major repairs to bridges and 
culverts. 

(d) Special maintenance: $192,000; this sum provides for the repair of major 
damage caused by storms, fires, floods, etc. 

(e) Flight strip maintenance: $7,000; this sum provides for surface blading 
of flight strips which have been constructed in areas not adequately served 
by roads. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Indian Bureau road system covers 17,000 miles of roads on reservations 
in 22 States. It was necessary for the Federal Government to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the improvement and maintenance of these roads which serve 
Indians and nontaxable Indian lands, because county road service is not fur- 
nished. In much of the area served, there is no local subdivision of State govern- 
ment capable of improving and maintaining roads. 

A considerable mileage of the system is still low standard earth surfaced and 
gravel surfaced. The maintenance work covered by this estimate is vitally 
necessary to the safety of the people using these roads. Commercial and social 
life on the reservations is dependent on highway transportation, and highway 
transportation is dependent on the repair and maintenance of roads. Brief in- 
terruptions of highway travel, such as are occasionally brought on by blizzards 
or floods, have dramatically revealed the chaos and suffering that result when 
travel is suspended even for short periods. 

In addition, the efficiency of such activities as education, farming, mining, and 
forestry is dependent on properly maintained roads. 


6. Development cf Indian arts and crafts 


| | 
| Amount | Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity | available, | available, 1961 or 
| 1959 | 1960 j | decrease (—) 
Development of Indian arts and crafts. ....-.-- $118, 903 $119, 000 | $120, 000 | +$1, 000 


The estimate of $120,000 is an increase of $1,000 for Federal employees health 
benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—The act of August 27, 1935, created the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, prescribed its duties, and authorized the promotion and development of 
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Indian arts and crafts, with the attendant expansion of markets for Indian 
products. 

The Board consists of five members who serve without compensation. The 
act authorized payment of their travel and other expenses incurred as properly 
incidental to the performance of their oflicial duties as members of the Board, 
There are 13 employees, 11 of whom are in the field working directly with the 
Indian craftsmen. 

It is the duty of the Board to stimulate, encourage and promote the develop- 
ment and expansion of Indian arts and crafts so as to increase the revenue from 
this source, to the end that arts and crafts may become a larger factor in the 
self-support and economic development of Indian people. 

The Board will continue its encouragement and assistance in the develop- 
ment of Indian owned and operated production-sales organizations. Experience 
has shown that it is through organizations such as these that greater numbers 
of craftsmen are benefited, one of the main advantages being that the individuals 
receive higher prices for their products. The goal is for the Indian craftsmen 
to become self-sufficient in the operation and management of their craft organiza- 
tions. The main points stressed by the Board in assisting these groups are 
emphasis on high standards of workmanship and design and the necessity for 
sound business practices, including all facets of production, marketing, publicity 
and advertising. The organizations are encouraged to keep in touch with market 
trends in order to produce items which appeal to the buying public and in turn 
to keep production at a steady flow in order to meet consumer needs. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The areas in which the Board is now actively operating are: Alaska, the 
Northern Plains, the Southern Plains, the Southwest, the Southeast, and the 
Soux area. Assistance is also given at Pipestone, Minn.; Tama, Iowa; and 
one or two tribal groups in the Northwest. Plans for further expansion in the 
Northwest are being considered for the coming year. In Alaska, there has been 
slow but steady growth in the village workshop projects which were developed 
through the cooperative efforts of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Alaska 
Rural Development Board, and the Indian Arts and Crafts Board. Construction 
of buildings in these remote villages is a problem and much of the time and 
effort up to now has been spent in the construction of suitable buildings. Pros- 
pects are excellent that craft production will soon be underway at the villages 
of Kivalina and Noorvik. Production and sales at the jade project in the village 
of Shungnak have increased slightly. In these Alaskan villages, as well as in 
many Indian communities, income from arts and crafts sales is generally con- 
sidered to be supplemental. However, there are many instances where such 
sales represent the only cash income to an individual or family. 

Reports from the craft organizations show that progress is being made and 
that overall sales are steady. Continuing assistance is needed, however, to 
insure the gains which have been made and to help the craft organizations to 
strengthen and expand their programs. 


Management of Indian trust property 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity ivailable, ivailable, 1961 or 
1959 1960 | decrease (—) 


(a) Land management ; $2, 579, 651 $2, 640, 197 $3, 011, 197 +-$371, 000 
(b) General trustee services . ‘ 640, 166 S58, 114 866, 114 +8, 000 


Total gs 5 3, 219, 817 3, 498, 311 3, 877, 311 +379, 000 


Land management 
The estimate of $3,011,197 is an increase of $571,000 consisting of— 

(1) $23,000 for Federal Employees health benefits authorized by Public 
Law 86-882 approved September 28, 1959. 

(2) An increase of $210,000 for expanding a systematic program to im- 
prove and modernize the land and title records of the Bureau, and to 
establish an Area Land Recordation and Titles Office. This program was 
initiated on a limited scale in fiscal years 1958 and 1959, and is being con- 
tinued during 1960. 
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(3) An increase of $113,000 to provide additional staffs of realty and 
appraisal technicians at area and agency levels to improve and expedite 
overall real estate services rendered to individual Indians and tribes in the 
ianagement of approximately 52,000,000 acres of land held by the United 
States-in trust for them. 

(4) An increase of $25,000 to initiate a formal and systematic program of 
fieid inspections for checking compliance by lessees with the terms of the 
54,000 surface and subsurface leases now in force and effect on Indian lands, 
and for ascertaining, reviewing and rectifying the many cases of unau- 
thorized use of Indian lands not under lease, license or permit. 

Need for increase 

(1) Systematie program to improve and modernize land and title records of 
Bureau.—Complete, accurate, and integrated land and title records are essen- 
tial to the efficient operation of work pertaining to the real estate held by the 
United States in trust for Indians. For several years the desirability and neces- 
sity for a comprehensive revision of the basic land records of the Bureau have 
been recognized. The “tract books” currently used for recording allotted land 
transactions stem from a treaty negotiated with the Choctaws on November 16, 
1805. Although allotted lands comprise only approximately 25 percent of the 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Bureau, an orderly method for maintaining 
a record of the remaining 75 percent (tribal) has never been established. After 
approximately 100 years, the antiquated “tract books” and the present method 
of recording land and title transactions have become inadequate. The lack of 
adequate facilities to record, index and report the frequent transfers of title, 
together with the lack of modern methods and procedures for posting and record- 
ing essential title transfer data, now constitutes a major deterrent not only to 
the expeditious handling and processing of individual land transactions, but to 
the orderly determination of accurate and complete land status reports and 
preparation of necessary title certificates as well. 

Also, the present condition of these records is resulting in numerous delays 
in compiling inventories of real property owned by deceased Indians for use of 
examiners of inheritance, Office of the Solicitor, in probating estates. The large 
number of probate modifications is directly attributable to the condition of 
these records. Unless these basic Bureau records are audited and modernized 
the delays in probating estates will pyramid as the division of ownership becomes 
greater with the deaths of successive heirs. 

There are now an estimated 60,000 tracts in heirship status, and it is not un- 
common for 20 or 30 heirs to own interests in a single tract or one Indian to 
have interests in a score or more tracts. There are cases involving more than 
100 heirs possessing varying fractional interests in a single tract, and in nu- 
merous cases it is necessary, in establishing these interests, for the Bureau to 
use a Common denominator in the millions. 

The installation of a modern and complete land recording and title index 
control system will provide many benefits to the Bureau, individual Indians, and 
Indian tribes interested in acquirimg, leasing, and managing the surface: re- 
sources, as well as prospecting for and recovering valuable minerals underlying 
Indian lands. 

The requested increase of $210,000 is required to expand the program on an 
area-wide basis in the Aberdeen area and to develop through wider experience 
more realistic cost estimates, along with sound valuations of the ultimate con- 
tinuing savings, real and intangible, that will accrue when such a system finally 
becomes operative throughout the Bureau. 

(2) Augment existing realty staffs—The demand for the use of Indian lands 
has far exceeded that which has been envisioned heretofore, due primarily to 
such factors as- 

(a) The economic expansion of our country in the environs of Indian 
lands, particularly in the Southwest, and the enactment of the long-term 
leasing legislation in 1955 (69 Stat. 539), which created a need and resultant 
demand for the use of the surface resources for business, recreational, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural purposes. 

(b) Increased oil activity in Oklahoma where new oil fields are being 
developed, together with the discovery of oil, gas, and uranium in the “Four 
Corners Area” in the States of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Colorado, 
has resulted in increasing the demand for use of Indian lands throughout 
these States. 
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(c) Interest in undeveloped mineral resources in the public domain lands 
in Montana and Wyoming is indicated by the various promotional groups 
who are now seeking new sources of iron ore to replace eastern sources, 
which interest is extending to Indian lands. 

(d) Oil companies are spending considerable sums conducting geological 
and geophysical operations throughout the West. As these operations dis- 
close the location of additional subsurface resources in the vicinity of Indian 
lands, there is an increased demand for exploration permits and leases on 
Indian lands. 

(e) As the oil, gas, and other mineral development is increasing on Indian 
lands, pipelines to transport such oil and gas are being constructed with a 
resultant increase in applications for rights-of-way, and attendant realty 
activities. 

(f) Improvement of highway systems under the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram is creating demands for right-of-way easements and for leases for 
tourist attractions and business enterprises pertinent to the tourist trade, 
with commensurate increase in land appraisal work. 

(g) Many Indians are now attaining eligibility for old-age assistance, with 
a resultant need for appraisals of property holdings in connection with re- 
quests for assistance in welfare cases. 

Since the more formal organizational alinement and improved procedures were 
initiated in the field offices, along with an expansion of staff personnel during 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957, the Indians are now aware of the manner in which 
it is possible to expedite the processing of requests for sales, patents-in-fee, sur- 
face and subsurface leases, etc. 

This has resulted in an increased workload to the extent that the number of 
-ases pending on June 30, 1959, had reached a new high of 29,026. The $113,000 
increase is needed to provide adequate service to the individual Indians and 
Indian groups in the management of their lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau, and to attempt to reduce the number of pending cases by employing 
additional realty technicians and appraisers in agency and area offices. 

(3) Lease compliance inspection program.—Ffficient management of land re- 
quires an adequate compliance inspection program to determine whether lessees 
are complying with the terms and conditions of the instruments authorizing use 
and occupancy of Indian lands, and that the scope of such inspections be suffi- 
ciently broad to uncover and rectify those instances where real estate is being 
used and occupied without proper authorization. The Branch of Realty has not 
heretofore been staffed to undertake a systematic program of such inspections. 
As a result, many acres of Indian lands are presently being used without proper 
authorization, and the terms of many approved leases, licenses, and so forth, are 
being violated. 

The $25,000 increase is needed to initiate a systematic program for inspecting 
some 54,000 individual leases in force and effect on June 30, 1959, covering 10 
million acres of land under the Bureau’s jurisdiction, and to provide minimum 
measures toward carrying out such a program in fiscal year 1961. 


Plan of work 


(1) Systematic program to improve and modernize land and title records of 
Bureau.—It is planned to thoroughly analyze all phases of the new title index 
control system by establishing a Recordation and Titles Office in the Aberdeen 
Area Office, South Dakota, at an early date, and thereby provide a more exact 
means of estimating costs, overall benefits, and the ultimate savings to be de 
rived from any bureauwide application of the system. 

It is proposed to gather all source title documents, which include allotment 
schedules, patents, deeds, probates, rights-of-way, treaties, Executive and Secre- 
tarial orders, supplemental plats and the like, relating to several reservations 
in the Aberdeen area, extracting pertinent title data therefrom for reduction to 
IBM punch cards. From these punch cards there will be obtained a list, utiJiz- 
ing electronic data processing, which will chronologically set forth all land and 
title source documents, showing in index form an abstract of title to Indian 
lands, including the fractionated interests conveyed. After auditing and veri- 
fying these lists in the field, final “title index control sheets” (based on the Tor- 
rens system of land recordation), “individual ownership cards” and ‘certificates 
of title” will be prepared. 
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(2) Augment existing realty stauffs—It is planned to improve our present 
land management activities at the field levels through the employment of addi- 
tional appraisers and realty technicians in our area and agency offices. Augment- 
ing our realty staffs with appraisers will contribute materially toward expediting 
the overall accomplishments of realty transactions involving sales, exchanges, 
leases, and other related activities. Our realty program will be continued in an 
attempt to reduce the number of pending cases, recognizing the following factors : 

(a) That management responsibility for Indian trust property is the result of 
legislation by Congress, and the Indian property owner has the right to appeal to 
that body for the protection offered through Federal management. 

(b) That management of Indian trust property, at a level which will provide 
obvious advantages to the property owner, is also a distinct and recognizable 
economic advantage to the trustee—in this instance, the Federal Government. 

(c) That resources of Indian reservations are no longer looked upon as inac- 
tive islands in a steadily growing national economy, and many of these areas 
offer excellent economic and cultural growth to the Nation and to the Indian 
people, when they are developed. 

(3) Lease compliance inspection program.—lt is planned to undertake studies 
at the field levels to develop a checklist format of specific provisions and schedule 
techniques necessary to the promulgation of a systematic and overall Bureau 
lease compliance inspection program. Since only a limited program will be 
carried out in fiscal year 1961, it is contemplated to establish one realty position 
each in three area offices, with specific direction and guidance being given by 
members of the central-office staff. Review will be made of compliance needs 
in the other areas of the Bureau during the first year of these limited activities. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


(1) Systematic program to improve and modernize land and title records of 
Bureau.—During fiscal year 1958, preliminary studies were undertaken with a 
view toward developing a program for the improvement and modernization of the 
Bureau’s present method of land recordkeeping, through the adoption of the 
Torrens System of registering and indexing real properties. These studies have 
clearly indicated the feasibility of centralizing our land and title records in the 
Bureau's area offices, and eliminating the maintenance of such records in the 
central and agency offices. 

Continuation of studies in fiscal year 1959 developed the conclusion that the 
most practicable method of assembling, sorting, and listing the mass of data con- 
tained in the source title documents would be through the medium of modern 
electronic data processing equipment. 

The Branch of Realty then embarked upon a pilot test of such a program, 
selecting the Lower Brule Reservation in the Aberdeen area for review and ob- 
servations through fiscal year 1960. 

The pertinent title data from all source documents have been posted on “ex- 
tract’ forms and key punched on IBM ecards, from which a preliminary listing 
has been produced. After a thorough review and analysis of this listing, the 
pilot operations will be transferred from the central office to the Aberdeen area 
office for audit of the local records and verification of the preliminary listing. 
Preparations for this transfer of operations are now underway. 

Corrected, final “Title Index Control” sheets and the data for the production 
of “Individual Ownership” cards and “Certificates of Title’ will then be pre- 
pared for the Lower Brule Reservation. Thereafter, it is planned to establish a 
land recordation and titles office in the Aberdeen area office, and the knowledge 
gained from close observation of this operation will be utilized in continuing our 
program for the installation of an overall land recordkeeping system. 

(2) Augment existing realty staffs—The status of realty activities and the 
heed for additional funds for accomplishing the normal but expanding workload 
are‘illustrated in the following tables and charts: 

(a) Land transactions: Fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 (cases closed and 
cases pending). 








Closed Cases Closed Cases Closed Cases 
during on hand during on hand | during on hand 
fiscal year) June 30, {fiscal year} June 30, | fiscal year} June 39, | 
1957 1957 1958 | 1958 1959 1959 
| 
Patents-in-Fee, Certificates of Compe | 
tency and Removal of Restrictions 1, 909 1, 027 1, 593 616 | 1, 134 4% 
Sales, exchanges, partitions and purchases 8, 472 7, O16 9, 697 8, 032 | 7, 725 7,94 8 
Surface leases 12, 595 3115 15, 705 921 22, 079 4, 1% 
Rights-of-way 1, 640 2, 643 2, 835 3, 070 3, 025 2, 995 
Oil and gas leases 3, 224 1, 449 4,028 | 467 9, 569 | 1, 01 
Other mineral leas« 565 95 S92 136 490 | 5 
Probate inventories 2. 572 1, O68 2, 697 876 2, 443 | 1,12 
Probate postings 11, 950 5, 773 18, 774 6, 312 26, 528 11, 2 
Other ; 7, 317 634 11,171 100 (1) (1) 
Total 50, 244 22, 820 67, 392 20, 530 72, 993 29, (a 


1 Cases heretofore reported under ‘“‘Other” are now reported under ‘‘Associated items of work.’’ 


(b) The following charts shows work performance on realty activities sine 
fiscal year 1955 and income from oil and gas leases from fiscal year 19% 
through 1959. The work performance chart illustrates the fact that while pro- 
duction has materially increased, the workload has been such that, with the 
available staff, the number of cases pending at the end of fiscal year 1959 is now 
considerably higher than at the end of any preceding fiscal year. 

(c) The following table shows the number of surface leases in force and 
effect on June 30, 1959, as compared to those in force and effect on June 30, 1958 
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| Number Acres Income (annual rental 

| 
Ty pe of lease | | | ‘a 
June 30, | June 30, | June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 

1958 1959} 1958 1959 1958 1959 

Farm | 9, 953 10, 359 917, 762 961, 523 | $3,658, 115 $4, 055, 48 
Farm pasture 19, 040 19,173 2, 345, 705 2, 349, 315 4, 394, 275 , 379, ae 
Business _. | 1, 389 | 1, 566 24. 924 99, 256 952, 219 324, 8 
Other 1, 358 3. 057 584, 872 1, 194, 527 125, 654 184, 522 
Total | 31,740] 34,155 | 3,873,263 | 4,534,621 | 8,430,263 | 9, 444,008 


(3) Lease compliance inspection program.—vUp to the present time, lease com 
pliance inspections have been confined to general areas and to certain-leased 
sites of major importance, which for the most part are being inspected by repre 
sentatives of the Bureau other than realty personnel, In this connection, how 
ever, when either violation of lease-terms or unauthorized use of Indian lands 
is observed, it is necessary that official reports thereon and the initial steps 
review and rectify such acts be undertaken by the branch of realty. 

(b) General trustee services: The estimate of $866,114 is an increase of 
58,000 for Federal employees health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-38 
approved September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—The Bureau is charged by various laws and regulations with 
the trust responsibility of accounting for and disbursing individual Indian 
moneys which come into the custody of Bureau officials as a result of administer 
ing trust or restricted properties of individual Indians, through per capita pay 
ments, judgments, awards, and claims. Indian service special disbursing agents 
are designated to carry out these responsibilities. The necessity for this special 
service of maintenance of banking facilities for Indians, as well as being required 
by law, has long been recognized because of the lack of Commercial banking 
facilities to serve the Indian people in remote and isolated areas. : 

In addition to the furnishing of bank services, trustee management is re 
quired for minors and those Indians who are unable to manage their affairs 
because of the lack of training in business affairs and the difficulties of com 
munication due to inability to speak English. Such management includes the 
disbursement of funds under a planned program for the care of minors, with 
portions set aside for investment purposes for future use. 

This subactivity also finances positions of field representatives who serve as 
contact representatives with the Indians at the reservation level and who per 
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form work connected with the activities concerned with administration of trust 
properties. oils 

The realty, forestry, irrigation, credit, welfare, and other activities of the 
Bureau and the Geological Survey and Bureau of Land Management are directly 
affected by the management and operation of Indian money banks. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Where permits for grazing have been granted on community-owned lands, one 
payment may be distributed to several hundred individual accounts and postings 
must be made to each account, This is true also of tracts in heirship status, esti- 
mated at 60,000. It is not uncommon for 20 or 30 heirs to own interests in a sin- 
gle tract or for one Indian to have interest in a score or more tracts. There 
are cases Where more than 100 heirs possess varying fractional interests in a 
single tract, and in numerous cases it is necessary in establishing these interests 
for the Bureau to use a common denominator in the millions. When such distri- 
bution is made, it is necessary to post this data on each individual money ac- 
count. Additional workload is being created constantly by the accelerated leas- 
ing of trust lands for minerals and oil and gas which in turn is increasing the 
collecting, accounting, disbursement, and management activities by the number 
of allottees and fractionated interests having ownership of lands brought under 
lease and royalty production increase. Because of more adequate social services 
being furnished the Indians, more and more minor’s funds are coming under the 
direct jurisdiction of agency superintendents, requiring the establishment of 
individual Indian money accounts. 


8. Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities 


| Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
Repair and maintenance of buildings and 
utilities : $4, 749, 393 $4, 781, 000 $4, 802, 000 +-$21, 000 


The estimate of $4,802,000 is an increase of $21,000 for Fe eral employees 
health benefits authorized by Public Law 86-882 approved September 28, 1959. 
Plan of work.—The repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities is a con- 
tinuing program. Funds requested are used to provide routine maintenance and 
minor repairs to Bureau physical plant facilities located throughout the conti- 
nental United States and Alaska. These facilities include 8,285 individual 
buildings having a total floor area of 25,485,000 square feet and approximately 
8.520 separate utility systems. These include (1) water systems comprising 504 
water storage tanks having a capacity of 10,200,000 gallons, 455 wells with pneu- 
matie systems, chlorinators, filters, clarifiers, water softeners, sump and settling 
tanks, sprinkler irrigation systems, fire hydrants and mains, and more than 
3,850,000 lineal feet of water distribution systems: (2) sewage systems compris- 
ing 458 septic and Imhoff tanks having a capacity of 3% million gallons, 410 
individual sewage ponds and disposal fields with a capacity of 400 million gallons, 
storm sewers, filter beds, lift stations, sumps and pumps, cesspools and 1,550,000 
lineal feet of sewer systems, 85,500 plumbing fixtures including water closets, 
urinals, showers, tubs, lavatories, sinks, fountains, ete.; and (3) miscellaneous 
Systems comprising 1,200 liquid petroleum gas systems, with a capacity of 700,000 
gallons and 500,000 lineal feet of distribution lines: approximately 1,300 oil 
Storage tanks with a capacity of 3 million gallons and 60,000 lineal feet of dis- 
tribution lines ; 250 coal storage bunkers with a capacity of over 150,000 tons; 400 
a generators (diesel, gas, steam) with a capacity of 17,000 kilowatts, 350 
Fecirie distribution systems approximating 350 miles in length; 50 telephone 
Systems having 1,500 switchboards and 5,000 miles of telephone lines; 700 heating 
plants (oil fired, gas fired, high pressure) having a capacity of 35,000 horse- 
power; 700 radio receiving and transmitting stations having an output of more 
than 130,000 watts, 200 walk-in refrigeration units of 150,000 cubic feet capacity, 
200 air conditioners totaling 1,000 ton capacity; more than 400 individual loca- 
tions having an excess of 40,000 acres of ground, 10.000 acres of lawns, 2 million 
lineal feet of sidewalks, curbs and gutters, 3 million lineal feet of fencing, and 
other miscellaneous items such as garbage dumps, land fills, air compressors, 
gasoline storage tanks, railroad sidings, docks, windmills, fire lookout towers, ete. 
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In most locations no commercial facilities are available and the Bureau must 
provide complete services for each of the installations including all utilities 
required to operate schools, dormitories, kitchen and dining halls, office buildings, 
quarters, shops, garages, educational and recreational facilities, ete., which are 
required in the execution of the Bureau’s various programs. Utilities main- 
tained at most locations are equivalent to those of an average community and 
in many locations are much more extensive due to central plants which provide 
electrical power, hot water, steam, etc. In addition to normal operating re 
quirements these systems must be maintained on an uninterrupted 24-hour basis 
to insure the health and safety of Bureau per sonnel and Indian schoolchildren, 
Occupancy of most Bureau facilities on a 24-hour basis places increased loads 
on plants which accelerates deterioration and requires more than normal time 
and expenditures to keep the buildings and utilities in operating condition, 
Boarding schools where young children are housed 24 hours a day are subjected 
to more than normal wear and the incidence of breakage and damage to glass, 
paint, fixtures, etc., is many times that usually encountered in normal building 
occupancy. 

SiATUS OF PROGRAM 


A comprehensive survey was undertaken during 1959 to determine corrective 
measures which are required to make buildings, utilities, and service operations 
safe and sanitary. This survey gave primary emphasis to educational facilities; 
and included schools, kitchen and dining halls, dormitories, auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, assembly and recreational buildings, employees’ clubs, jails, and utili- 
ties and related services to these facilities. This survey did not include em- 
ployees’ residences, offices, general administrative-type buildings, warehouses, 
garages, and similar structures, or the utilities of services in connection with 
these facilities. The survey considered previous inspections reports made by 
U.S. Publie Health Service and State sanitary engineers, and Bureau engineers. 

This survey pointed up the vast number of deficiencies which prevail through- 
out the Bureau’s physical plant facilities which require correction. A consid- 
erable number of these deficiencies are of a nature that can be corrected under 
the repair and maintenance program and emphasis has been placed on accon- 
plishing as much of this work as possible within the funds available in fiscal 
year 1960. It is proposed again in fiscal year 1961 to give primary emphasis to 
the correction of unsafe and unsanitary conditions, under this estimate, however 
it is necessary to program a minimum amount for work which is required to 
keep the plants and facilities operating. For this reason, only a part of the 
total estimate can be allocated to the correction of these unsafe and unsanitary 
items. The correction of these deficiencies together with required repair and 
maintenance of plants and facilities are further aggravated as a result of sub- 
stantial increases in wage rates and material costs during the past 2 years and 
the completion of new construction which materially increased the area of 
building space and number of other plant facilities to be maintained. These 

actors further reduce, on a square-foot basis the amount of work which can 
be undertaken in fiscal year 1961. In order to accomplish as much work as 
possible toward correction of unsafe and unsanitary conditions and yet to be 
able to operate it is necessary to defer all repair and maintenance except that 
work which is paramount to keeping the plants and facilities operating. This 
also requires that preventive maintenance both on newly completed or existing 
plants be deferred during fiscal year 1961. This type of programing requires 
operation on an emergency rather than on a planned preventive maintenance 
basis. 

Analysis of funds 





Increase (+) 
1959 1960 1961 _ 
Decreas*\ -) 








Estimate____- $4, 749, 303 $4, 781, 000 | $4, 802, 000 +$21, 000 
Programed for minimum essential maintenance | 

of utility systems $1, 631,393 | $1,200,000 | $1, 210, 000 +-$10, 000 
Programed for minimum essential maintenance 

of buildings. oe $3,118,000 | $2,500,000 | — $2, 509, 000 | +$9, 000 
For correction of unsafe and unsanitary condi- 

ne 1 Sea: Peer mee $1, 083, 000 + $2, 000 
Square feet of buildings maintained ___- s 20,750,000 | 21,550, 000 23, 485, 000 +1, 935, 000 





Average amount per square foot for m: int 1in- | 
ing buildings. _____- ree eee ee $0.15 | $0. 116 | $0. 106 | —$0. 01 
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9. Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation systems 









































utilities 
OE ——— oo ————__—_—________— - 
ic Pla 
lich are | Amount | Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
S main- Subactivity available, available, | 1961 or 
i | 95¢ 96 crease (— 
lity and 1959 1960 | | decre ase (—) 
provide eee of a ee oa = — 
ting re- (2) Annual assessment payments siaciacaaat aaa | $102, 475 | $108, 075 $111, 098 +$3, 023 
ur basi (4) Annual water payments 20, 000 | 20, 000 ED Cictcddveddeidiiieee 
. OE SIS (c) Operation and maintenance of irrigation | 
hildren, SPORE s ons cctnncsccces anise wlohe 677, 086 710, 925 | 711, 902 +077 
d loads a, ‘ema eran 

al OS a tl SER CS a A a 799, 561 839, 000 843, 000 4, 000 
al time rote | si L | | + , 
ndition, ann ee A ie ka ee ee te one a eee 
— The estimate of $843,000 is an increase of $4,000 for Federal employees health 

ri¢ 
va A re benefits authorized by Public Law 86-882 approved September 28, 1959. The 
UCINg estimate also contains a transfer of $3,023 from subactivity (c) “operation and 
maintenance of irrigation systems” to subactivity (a) “annual assessment pay- 
ments.’ 

rrective The following is a tabulation of are ts by subactivity : 

‘rations — pi. man — _ l ee ar ore 
rilities; “a aan | om | Increase (+) 
7 95¢ 96 96 or 

ry ° 
* gym Decrease (—) 
id utili- we : pee ge eee & 
ide em- ; : 
¢ Annual assessment payment: | 
houses, Fallon (Newlands) hth $19, 795 | $19, 795 $21, 700 +$1, 905 
mn with Middle Rio Grande conse rvation - earls 32, 000 | 32, 000 SE OOO Gs ch eecced.. 
ade by Wapato Reservoir operation and ‘mainte- 
i . nance : sstmauaaieaiaaa dana oats 29, 800 | 31, 400 34, 511 | +3, 111 
sineers. Sings torr eeernree eee Ser ee 20, 880 | 24, 80 | 22, 887 | —1, 993 
1rough- ——— —| —_____|_—_— 
consid- WN 5; oauccndtacpssteensaedaneotes 5 102, 475 | 108, 075 | 111, 098 | +3, 023 
Annual water “payme nt: W aan water pur- | 
under bso Se Gras eee see all 20, 000 | 20, 000 | 20,000 |........-- 
accom- = — | Sa ees 
n fiseal — and maintenance of irrigation sys- | 
asis to Arizona: | | 
owever ae om "one Agency: J 
: ‘amp Verde ideblatiwnw atest shcwausdesbtous 2) FOO It cin wioshesnieet= | —2, 500 
ired to Gospel , eas ea 1, 438 | 1, 650 (aL, ; 
of the Colorado River. .-. tes, 36, 270 | 33, 739 52, 330 +18, 591 
initary Havasupai esas 982 | 1, 100 | 0p ei ce. 
‘ F Palo Verde dikes and drains 38, 393 | 40, 145 40, 000 —145 
‘ir and Yuma homesteads. _.-- os 330 | 330 | 390 |.......- 
of sub- Papago Agency: 
irs and Chuichu- iid ak soireitadeg ee 23, 352 39, 817 38, 240 | —1, 577 
rea of San Xavier- --.--- ; : = 9, 654 | 9, 336 | 4, 846 | —4, 490 
: ro Agency: | 
These ‘amp McDowell. --- nit 1, 420 | 2, 000 2, 000 : 
ch can Gila rossing and Maricopa------.-| 3, 540 4,040 | 4, 065 +25 
k ; Salt River_-_.- 6, 672 6, 800 6, 842 +42 
ork a8 San Carlos project (Indian works) -- 185, 832 | 150, 885 141, 570 | —9, 315 
t to be ag arlos Reservation - - -- : 7, 810 7, 836 |... , —7, 836 
>t that C slifornis i: California Agency -- 43, 403 43, 600 | 43, 873 | +273 
This Idaho: Fort Hall Agency: | | | | 
_ +as Fort Hall project _-- al 68, 291 | 77, 132 | 77, 615 +483 
xisting Fort Hall minor units_.--_---- annie 7, 184 | 8, 037 | 8, 037 
ires Montana: | | 
oe Blackfeet. __....- . 18, 707 | 19, 220 | ~340 
enance Crow 3 idasipaataxesk cast 6, 984 | 19, 555 | +12, 430 
Fort Belknap ieee 8, 046 15, 095 —330 
Fort Peck-. aoe 5 9, 569 | 10, 820 —2, 605 
Tongue RiVOl.......cesacediodadn hin | 2, 327 | 2, 895 
Nevada: | | 
Nevada Agency: | 
sase (+) Carson miscellaneous. --..--..-.--- | 2, 700 | Sy FOP Vesa Sctldcsucss 
or SURE. V ONY: cds chaduebdsinna caer | 21,078 15, 094 — 5, 984 
east -) . Pyramid Lake. -.-....-..-.- en 5 | 8, 282 8, 251 | —3l 
tae Walker River___-- eas 7, 766 | 6, 037 —1, 729 
New Mexico: 
+-$21, 000 Mesexlero pad, 2 padidaial 3, 520 -----: An : xls 3 bed 7 
Miscellaneous Pueblos ; . £9, 255 77, 340 77, 824 +484 
+-$10, 000 Oregon | 
Klamath-Modoe Point__-_-- waacedal 4, 906 GG i.e: er —4, 530 
+$9, 000 Warm *prings Agency: | 
Wy CA ne ndaknnns da dekand | 3,477 | 3, 130 | 6, 900 +3, 770 
+$2, 000 Warm Springs-Burns emetic 277 | 400 | in a casiiecad 
, 935, 000 Weel: Uinta fe es eel eee ee HE 47,485 | 55, 523 | 61, 420 | +5, 897 
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Increase (+ 
1v5yY 1960 1961 or 
Decrease (— 


Operation and maintenance of irrigation sys- | 
tems—Continued 


| 

Washington Wee \ eS 
Colville-Monse iin hee $8, 494 $8, 553 $9, 056 +503 
Colville-Nespelem 7,458 5, 995 6,032 | +37 
Wapato project: Toppenish-Simcoe - -- , 408 1, 600 2, 000 +400 
Wyoming: Wind River........... 17, 148 17,151 | 16, 605 —546 
Miscellaneous small projects. _-- ae 9, 129 9, 500 | 0500 foc. noowelll 
BNE od Seseatcacaeeencabianes nese 677, O86 710, 925 | 711, 902 +977 
Grand total... 3 a IN ee 799, 561 839, 000 | 843, 000 4,000 

| | 


(a) Annual assessment payments 

The estimate for 1961 of $111,098 is a net increase of $3,023. 

Veed for inercase—This estimate is requested to Cover increases in annual 
operation and maintenance charges assessed against the Indian-owned lands in- 
cluded within various private and public irrigation districts and water user asso- 
cC1ations. 


Plan of work—Annual payments will be made to districts associations as 

follows: 
Newlands (Fallon) —------- be a oe oi ce Shcnatosincna ss SUERR RE 
Middle Rio Grande pueblos ai eocicpuie ido 52, 000 
Wapato reservoirs ‘i pase p 34, 511 
Yuma-__-_-_- So ; : ee 22, 887 
Total _ ' Sir ds es das ceeds cance 


(b) Annual water payments 

The estimate of $20,000 is the same as for 1960. 

Plan of work.—The amount provides funds for the payment of the 20th annual 
installment of a proposed total of 40 annual installments of $20,000 each, repre- 
senting the estimated cost (40 «$20,000=$800,000) for the 100,000 acre-feet water 
right for Indian lands on the Yakima Reservation provided for by the agreement 
between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, dated 
September 3, 1936. 

(c) Operation and maintenance of irrigation systems 

The estimate of $711,902 is an increase of S977 for Federal employees’ health 
benefits authorized by Public Law 86-382 approved September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—This estimate will provide funds to defray operation, repair, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance costs where the Indian landowners or water 
users are financially unable to pay such costs; assist in the operation and main- 
tenance of incomplete projects or systems where it is inequitable to charge the 
full cost of operation and maintenance against the water users; for payment 
of uncollectible assessments against Indians where the failure or inability to 
collect such assessments jeopardizes the interest of the other landowners and 
the Federal Government; and for payment of any deficit between the current 
assessment rate and actual operation and maintenance costs pending the com- 
pletion of assessable area surveys to establish assessment rates sufficient to 
cover fully all project operation and maintenance costs. 

There are approximately 300 irrigation systems on various reservations west 
of the Mississippi River, ranging in size from tracts of a few acres, such as sub- 
sistence garden tracts, to major projects of over 100,000 acres. For the fiscal 
year 1961 approximately 84 percent of the cost of irrigation and related pow. 
operations will be financed from operation and maintenance collections and 
power revenue, leaving 16 percent to be met from funds appropriated under this 
activity. 

The work involved in the operation, maintenance, and rehabilitation of the 
various projects consists of the annual cleaning of canals and laterals of silt, 
moss, weed, and brush growth; operation and maintenance and repair of 
storage reservoirs and diversion dams, repair or replacement of water control 
structures’in canals and laterals; operation of canal and lateral systems to 
insure adequate delivery of water to the lands; repair and operation of pump- 
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ing plants; repair of flood damage; stream gaging and recording; and repairs 
to buildings used for quarters, pumphouses, and other purposes. Funds are 
also used for purchase of water and water rights; payments of assessments to 
irrigation districts for Indian lands included thereunder ; purchase of power for 
irrigation pumping; payments to water masters appointed by State decree to 
divide waters of streams and for other incidental purposes. 

Of the $843,000 requested under this activity, $204,863 is nonreimbursable and 
represents Obligations of the Government for the purchase of water and water 
rights and operation and maintenance activities covered in acts of Congress 
and agreements with the Indians; the balance of $638,137 is reimbursable and 
constitutes a lien against the lands benefited. The nonreimbursable items are 
as follows: 

Nonreimbursable items 


Palo Verde Gites G00 GrGiNs.. -cancacescnsananncenieha sete seed $40, 000 
Fort Hall project See titheseanddeandeuetat aun oa wodan sae etceee 77, 615 
RN) Faetn GRU WRINE i Senda nmdnl cadens deme ce ae adie 8, 037 
Middle Rio Grande conservancy : Albuquerque school lands_______----_ 8, 000 
rary SCE oR MIEN ON spe viene ee eel eps aeeae 34, 511 
Water purchases_____-_- sec henits a teh, cn atn a mtn oer anal mise antates xian ae 20, OOO 
Newlands (Fallon) ~-_-___-__- a cae a ea rt ee 21, 700 

DOO ae nsniutmeceennmepenantSh 2 eee eae 204, 863 


Status of program 


Funds requested under this activity are for the payment of (a) annual opera- 
tion and maintenance charges made against Indian-owned lands included within 
private and public irrigation districts and water users associations, (6) annual 
water and water rights purchased for Indian lands, and (¢) operation, repair, re- 
habilitation, maintenance, and improvement of irrigation systems on Indian 
lands where the Indian landowners or assignees are financially unable to pay 
such costs. Unless funds are provided by the Government for those unable to 
pay, this cost is indirectly passed on to the waterusers who do pay their assess- 
ments. A substantial portion of Indians, however, pay the annual operation and 
maintenance charges made against their lands. The funds are also used for 
(1) assisting the operation and maintenance of incompleted projects where it is 
inequitable to charge the full cost of operation and maintenance against the 
water users; (2) for payment of uncollectible assessments against Indians when 
the failure or inability to collect such assessments jeopardizes the interest of the 
other water users and Federal Government; and (38) for payment of any deficit 
between the current assessment rate and actual operation and maintenance costs 
pending the completion of assessable area surveys to establish assessment rates 
sufficient to cover fully all operation and maintenance costs. 

Many of the larger projects embrace a substantial area of non-Indian-owned 
lands. Assessments are required to be paid in full by all non-Indian water 
users under penalty of nondelivery of water. On projects that are incomplete, 
water users, however, are required to pay only their pro rata share of the cost 
of operation and maintenance. 

All collections are deposited in the operation and maintenance receipt account 
and are available for operating, maintaining, and rehabilitating the respective 
projects pursuant to the provisions of the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 895). 
These collections which are so deposited include payments by water users not 
oly for annual assessments for operation and maintenance costs but also amounts 
collected on delinquent assessment and repayment by water users of amounts 
previously paid from this appropriation. 


TIMBER INVENTORIES AND TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Norrenu. Briefly describe the status of the timber inventories 
and trend in timber sales on Indian forests. 

Mr. Massry. Mr. Chairman, we do have a statement, if you would 
like to insert it in the record, of the timber inventories which have 
been completed, those that are underway, and those that are pro- 
gramed. 
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Mr. Norrenu. We shall be glad to do that. 
(T he statement referred to follows: ) 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
BRANCH OF FORESTRY 


Timber inventories 





Acceptable inventories and management plans completed: Acres 
CORRE CPUC Ti et ae 12, 000 
maouoe Vauey mepervation, Calif... 55 cue 75, 000 
Saar CD RN RD Nc ie 133, 000 
We MOS BROOR NA BRC REN OTD OT a ni seo oss sos ee serene cine 647, 000 
Menomines eservation. WG) onsen ans neces dcwndics 213, 000 
Navajo Reservation, Ariz.-N. Mex ______- ji tiintibi esate, 477, 000 
San Carlos Reservation, Ariz pai dilaa cas (sees eek eeteeeeereet 177, OW 
co RE es OR rae eae eae ee a eee ee ees 26, 000 

LO SS Ee EES St eae aah ae heaped ws 1, 760, 000 

Acceptable inventories completed—Management plans in preparation: 
Colville-Spokane Reservations, Wash________ pebrieee aae 970, 000 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation, Mont__....._..______________ 74, 000 
ee Seer RROOr VEUHON, COMING asscib ok Sade wk ce cn eene 10, 000 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation, Ariz.-Utah_____________________ 29, 000 
Warm Springs Reservation, Oreg__.________ piles Ah Se oe al aes 285, 000 
Yakima Reservation, Wash____- pie Sheed tbe cee 415, 000 
Zuni Reservation, N. Mex________________ pee eetnrd cote 21, 000 

SoU a 2 FE ee Se 2983) Joieuesiebe see ao 1, 804, 000 

Inventories in process—to be completed in fiscal years 1960 and 1961: 
Seer aR mnnNON. MEOING = 2 oe ee Se 34, 000 
ure uaeenene Pemmonwatlon, Arie oe ee ek 4538, 000 
Great Lakes jurisdiction, Wis. (partial) _.._._.__._______________ 100, 000 
Red Lake Reservation, Minn _________~_ Se es wt MN ot he ae 366, 000 
eens as07 © eecerrvation, Mont). lee 11, 000 
Pennsnrs pune Rs Sh ee te 8, 000 
sme nnnRrennn” “eID WUC ODE WU RUUD 164, 000 

RN a re hh Sek a Oe 1, 136, 000 

Inventories not programed: 

Epurnenen PRG CRUINR ONG AG. Oo Sk ee ee es 47, 000 
Crow Reservation, Mont- Re Se aii th OP ene Mies Aes 71, 000 
Flathead Reservation, Mont_ ges 8 ek ere ee ee 380, 000 
Great Lakes jurisdiction, Wisconsin- Michigan (epertinr) 2 oe 100, 000 
SeGURsNRS SROMOTUMIION. JATAM oe oe oe i hele ewes 28, 000 
Makeh Reservation: Waen.. iene tes Sgtaimatav 26, 000 
Bremen rene seeemrvetiem. NN M@e ee 189, 000 
Minnesota Reservation, (excluding Red PSD css eee le 240, 000 
Northern Idaho Reservations, Idaho____.______________________ 74, 000 
Round Valley Reservation, Calif__.-._________ ae as ie 9, 000 
Umatilla Reservation, Oreg____________ sd Nis AIS ee eee : 16, 000 
Wind River Reservation, Wyo_____...________________ sou.--. Se 
PENN rg er eee Fo ee a A 1, 438, 00 

1 

et te Sh tk abi cis slg a te wid tutte. ie 


1 Supervision by Bureau of Indian Affairs scheduled to terminate Aug. 13, 1961. 
2 Supervision by Bureau of Indian Affairs scheduled to terminate Dec. 31, 1960. 


Mr. Massey. I shall ask Mr. Utz to discuss the second part of your 
question. 
Mr. Norrewu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Utz. This has to do with timber sales ? 

Mr. Norreuu. Yes, the trend of timber sales. 

Mr. Urz. On page 34 we have the volume cut from 1953 through 
1957 on a calendar-year basis, and then from 1958 to 1961, and of 
course the last 2 years are estimates. 

The total volume cut has shown an increase. The cash receipts have 
shown a substantial increase. In 1953 we had cash receipts of some- 
thing over $7 million in timber sales, and our estimate for 1961 will 
run about $12 million or a little over $12 million. There has been a 
change, of course, to some extent in prices, and also to some extent 
in the quality of timber, which will bring a little higher pricer. 

As rapidly as we can complete these timber inventories and develop 
our management plans, we are finding that in most of the reserva- 
tions the amount of allowable cuts on a sustained-yield basis is actually 
increasing over what we thought we had from our early cruises. So we 
are increasing the actual cut on a good many of the reservations, and 
the market conditions are reasonably good at the present time, so the 
income from forestry is giving us a rather nice increase in income to 
the Indian people. 

REVOLVING LOAN FUND 


Mr. Norretu. Briefly explain the status of the revolving loan fund. 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Chairman, the revolving loan fund is broke. Of 
course, as you know, we have been authorized by the Congress to make 
loans to the withdrawing members of the Klamath Indians to provide 
livelihood to them until, under the terminal program, their property 
can be sold and the money can be distributed to them. This will re- 
quire over a million dollars of the revolving loan fund, and will have 
to be continued until the date of termination, which is in 1961. 

We have made commitments. This is the way our revolving loan 
fund operates. We get a request for a loan from an Indian tribe or an 
individual where we conduct individual lending operations. We re- 
view those for feasibility. We will make commitments toward the 
loan. It does not mean that at that time the advance is made because 
some of them are scheduled out over a period of time. But our re- 
volving loan fund is at this time overcommitted. This does not mean 
it is overobligated or that we have advanced that much. But we have 
reviewed applications from the various Indian tribes that are sound 
loans which, when the funds become available, we will, on a priority 
basis, approve and make the advances. 


LAND MANAGEMENT ACTIVITY 


Mr. Norreti. Explain the increase of $348,000 proposed for the 
land management activity. 

Mr. Massey. This increase, Mr. Chairman, falls into three cate- 
Zbries under our land management program. The first is to improve 
and modernize the land and land title records, $210,000; an amount of 
$113,000 for additional realty and appraisal technicians; and $25,000 
for field inspections in order to see more adequately that the lessees 
are complying with the leases and to rectify some of the unauthorized 
use of Indian lands. 


50434—60—pt. 1——-35 
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This program is under Mr. Utz’ jurisdiction, and I am sure he can 
add much to this. 
Mr. Urz. Thank you. 


LAND RECORDS SYSTEM 


For a number of years we have recognized the need for an improve- 
ment in the records system in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We 
brought over with us today one of our old tract books of the type 
which had been used in the Bure: au of Indian Affairs since the begin- 
ning of the land records system in the Bureau. Here is one of “the 
tract books that we have to work with. This is on the Winnebago 
Reservation. I think you will be interested in looking at that. That 
is the type of land record that we have at the present time. I think 
if you will look at that you will see that because of its age and be- 
cause of the character of entries, the incompleteness of them, and with 
the large number of transactions that go on in connection with rights- 
of-way and that type of thing, a record system of that type just is not 
adequate to do the kind of wor rk we have to do. 

Mr. Norrewy. It does not take an expert to see that. 


TRACT BOOKS 


Mr. Urz. I though you would be interested in seeing that, how- 
ever, because that is one of our regular tract books that we are work- 
ing with today. 

Mr. Fenton. How old is it? 

Mr. Urz. <A little over 100 years old. 

Mr. Em mons. It would be too bad if we had to use the old Boston 
ledgers, would it not? 

Mr. Urz. As I say, we have been working for several years to de- 
vise a new system of records, or rather, an improved sy stem of records 
so that we can do about three things. One is that we can bring this 
record up to date. I want to make one other explanation in connec- 
tion with this. This is the record book from the central office here in 
Washington. We also have some records and source documents at 
the agencies. The Bureau of Land Management has certain records. 
So they are scattered around. When you “sts irt making a title search 
on a particular piece of land, you will run into almost insurmountable 
difficulties in getting that thing done. When you have a probate 
matter, you must go back to this kind of record and go back through 
the files and find the earlier probates and all of the transactions and 
the rights-of-way, and that type of thing, anything that affects that 
piece of land. You must get that all out of the record. It takes a tre- 
mendous amount of time for personnel to dig it out of this kind of 
system. 

In addition to that, there are many inaccuracies in it. We fing 
that increasingly we must make corrections in probates because of 
inaccuracies which have crept into this record system over a period 
of vears. 

The boys in the Realty Branch have been working for several years 
in development of a modified Torrance system for land records. They 
started out initially doing it manually and going to all of the source 
documents, which are the original trust patents, all the transactions 
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which have taken place, all the probate records, all of the rights-of- 
way and easements that affect this land. They have tried to bring 
this into a chronological order of record. They found that the job 
was terrific to bring all the source documents, literally by the thou- 
sands, together and finally get them sorted out into an index so you 
know what you have, so you can follow through each tract of land 
from the time it was originally allotted or made available to the 
Indians down to the present time, with all of the transactions, pro- 
bates, and everything in one record. 

After trying it manually, they came to the conclusion that that 
was entirely too costly, and they have gone to the automatic data 
processing procedure. We go back and get all of BLM’s records, 
which are on microfilm at the present time for the most part. We t take 
all of our source documents, fee patents, trust patents, easements, 
everything of the kind that affects it—transactions between one In- 
dian and another, lands that went out of Indian ownership at one 
time but were reacquired back in the early thirties, back into Indian 
ownership again. Sometimes it now has changed hands two or three 
times. Bringing all of those together and putting them into an index, 
doing that through the automatic data processing, and sorting those 
things so we get them in the proper chronological order right straight 
through, will save us quite a lot of time and some money. 

Here is a general pattern of the type of index that we will come 
up with. That is set up by section, by 40 acres, and we will not only 
have it for allotted lands, which are the only records we have at 
the present time, we will also have it for tribal lands. 

From those indexes—and these we will have combined, original 
patent, all the transactions, all the probates, and all in one record— 
we plan on setting up an allotment card which shows the complete 
ownership of that allotment which can be sorted out through this 
automatic data processing system. 

We will have the allotment card which will show the complete rec- 
ord of ownership on that allotment. We will also have ownership 
cards that will show the individual tracts and undivided interests in 
various parcels that an individual will own. 

In that way the work of the entire Bureau that has to do with land, 
even our welfare program, will be facilitated, because we will be able 
for the first time to have an accurate, up-to-date title so that if we are 
to lease a piece of land and get income from it we will know this is 
going to the correct people, and the particular interests that each of 
these people own in that tract of land will be of een We think 
it is something that should have been started years ago. We have 
not been able to start it before. 

Mr. Norreti. When does this record date from ? 

Vir. Urz. I am not sure. 

‘ir. Norret.. I cannot find the date either. 

What would be total cost of setting up modern and improved land 
and title records in the Bureau ? 

Mr. Urz. We are still working on perfecting this thing and actually 
putting it into effect. We hope to start next year with funds in this 
request in the Aberdeen area and a small start in Billings. We 
believe about $2,300,000 is about the best figure we can give you now. 
Again, as we get into those and set. up our title staff and work these 
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records through, we will do it at our area offices and it may run a 
little higher or a little lower. That is our best judgment at this time. 
Mr. Norrevt. Can you give use a breakdown of the total cost? 

You can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Urz. We had hoped to carry it out in about a 5-year period at 
about a $2,300,000 total cost. 

Mr. Norre.u. If you want to add something to what you have stated 
at this point in the record, you may do so. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Cost estimates of phased 5-year program for installing BIA land records system 





| 
Personal E ae nt) 
Fiscal year services Contract | and sup- | Total 
and ex- services plies 
penses 

| 
— — — — _ —— — — —| $= | ————— 
1951 _- < pee cotta ccckumondeuaben $120, 000 | $70, 000 | $20, 000 $210, 000 
1932 a, ‘ akin : Kae tiis 375, 000 | 200, 000 35, 000 | 610, 00 
1963 Po i, ne eee eee 450,000 | 265, 000 | 35, 000 750, 000 
BE pthinkcaenesesenk pik uebidiaknske nese ceeekeet \) Sa ORDT 100, 000 | 10, 000 400, 000 
Oe ee ieee ese), a 84, 700 | 5, 300 | 350, 000 
RE diction deka ovikhahavpocncthaetntaccuimel | apeoee 719,700 | 105,300 | 2, 320, 000 


| 





Notre.—The foregoing estimates are based on results of studies over the past 2 years as premised on the 
actual audit of the Lower Brule Reservation in South Dakota, which required the review and analysis of 
1,081 individual allotments and resulted in the examination of some 5,200 source documents. Presently, 
the re are some 147,000 allotments and almost 250,000 individual tracts compris ing the overall Indian land 
program, and with each reservation presenting a number of problems and conditions peculiar to each, it is 
extreme! difficult at this time to estimate a completely accurate cost of this phased 5-year project. It is 
proposed to obtain more realistic costs of the program, and the tangible savings to be derived therefrom after 
the installation of the Title Office in Aberdeen, 8, Dak., is completed, 


The e estimates anticipate the accrual of numerous ints angibl le benefits to the Bureau, beginning in fiscal 
year 1963, when the improved land status and title records become fully available to other Branches, such as 


Forestry, Land Operations, Welfare, and Budget and Finance, and will enable the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
as a whole to operate more efficiently. 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Denton. 


NUMBER OF INDIANS ON RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Denron. How many Indians are there on the reservations at 
the present time ’ 
Mr. Emmons. We estimate about 300,000. 


NUMBER OF INDIANS OFF RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Denton. I know this is a hard question, but how many Indians 
are there off the reservations, if you know? 

Mr. Emmons. We have no record of that, but we feel that we have 
responsibility for about 350,000. When I say that, there are some In- 
dians that might have left the reservations but they may still have an 
interest in trust land that we are responsible for. 

Mr. Denton. There are about 700,000 Indians, then ? 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir, I would say about 350,000 altogether that ¥® 
have responsibility for. 

Is that about right? 

Mr. Ler. I think that is right. There are some off the reservations 
that we have no responsibility for, and while we have no record on that 
we have estimated from 600,000 to 700,000 all told. 

Mr. Denton. You mean off the reservations? 
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Mr. Ler. Counting all Indians. The reason this gets to be a very 
difficult question, we have one-eighth blood, one- sixty- -fourth blood, 
and so on. Some claim to be Indians and others do not claim to be 
Indians. We have estimated we probably have as many off as on the 
reservations that have some Indian blood. 










MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. Last vear Mr. Jensen made a suggestion about Indians 
doing farm work. We bring a good many Mexicans up to this country, 
particularly in the southwestern part of the United States, to do farm- 
work, and he suggested Indians might do that work. Has anything 
been done about that ? 

Mr. Emmons. Many of them do farmwork in the Southwest during 
crop season. ‘They are taken up as far as Utah and are used on farms 
in Arizona, but on the other hand that is still seasonal labor, and what 
we are trying to do is establish Indians in year-round employment. 
Many of these Indians, as you know, wor ked for the Santa Fe. For 
atime we had 12,000 Navahos that did do seasonal work for the Santa 
Fe, and they would come back on the reservation and then claim 
railroad retirement benefits. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. I know the Santa Fe had quite a bit of that for 
a while. 

Mr. Emmons. Sunday I read quite a document that was published 
by George Grinnell in 1900. _T believe he is the Grinnell that Grinnell 
College is named for, and I believe he is the very party to whom 
Horace Greeley gave the advice, “Go west, young man.” This docu- 
ment was published in 1900, I wish I would have brought it over 
here so I could have had it inserted in the record. 

At that time, in 1900, Grinnell said the Government had tried to 
make farmers out of Indians living in arid areas; that rather dis- 
couraged the Indian because it did not bring him adequate com- 
pensation for his efforts; and that because he did fail on many of 
these things, the Indian is not interested in farming any more. 

And this is the thing that impressed me, the very thing I have been 
preaching since I have been Commissioner, that we have to develo 
programs to meet the needs of the Indians and make them self-sup- 
porting. Grinnell was concerned in 1900 about what the future cost 
to the United States would be, for the simple reason that programs 
to make the Indians self-sufficient had not been developed. It is al- 
most as though he was making a prophecy. 

Some people say we have too many programs today, but all we are 
trying to do is catch up. The Indians are partly to blame, of course, 
because they were not interested in education for a long time and no 
really strong efforts were made to give them education, so consequently 
we do have quite a few older Indians today that do not have an edu- 
gation and are not prepared, and we have to take care of them. But 
‘think the Government will have to dedicate itself to the idea of 
getting behind programs that will make the Indians eventually self- 
sufficient. 

Mr. Denton. Talking about Indians doing migratory farmwork, 
when Mexicans do that work they have to be housed in quarters of 
certain standards, paid a minimum wage, and there are certain regu- 
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lations protecting them. Do you protect the Indians in the same way 
when they do that migratory farmwork ? 

Mr. Emmons. No. When they leave the reservations we do not give 
them services; no, sir. 

Mr. Massey. They would be protected by the wage-and-hour laws 
as any other citizens on outside work. 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. About the health of the Indians, I am on another com- 
mittee and some time ago they transferred the health problem to the 
Department of Public Health. How are they coming along with that? 

Mr. Emmons. I think excellent, and it might surprise you to know 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs are the ones that sponsored that bill. 
It is hard to believe that one agency would want to give up certain 
authorities, but we sponsored the bill and they are making tremendous 
progress. 

EDUCATION SERVICES 


Mr. Denton. On your vocational education program, do you work 
with the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes; and I think Mrs. Thompson and Miss Gifford 
can give you the details on that. 

Mr. Denton. Has anything been done about putting the education 
of Indians under the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. And our policy is to get them into public schools 
as fast as we can. 

Mr. Denton. You do have boarding schools and Government schools 
on the reservations ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Have you ever thought of having the Office of Edu- 
cation and the Office of Vocational Education handle those schools? 

Mr. Emmons. I will ask Miss Gifford to answer that. 

Miss Girrorp. There is one difference. We offer schooling only 
where the public school district has not extended their services. The 
Office of Education, as you know, does not directly operate programs 
itself. It works through State departments of education. So that 
a transfer—and I am not commenting for or against it—but a transfer 
of our educational program to the Office of Education would bring 
certain activities to the Office of Education that they are not now 
established to perform. It isa slightly different thing than the trans- 
fer of health, because they transferred that lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Jensen. 

Sar, 


a 
LIVING CONDITIONS OF INDIANS 


Mr. Jensen. During the past several months I have received one 
or two letters with a leaflet: enclosed showing destitute Indians and a 
story about how Uncle Sam has not taken care of the Indians. 

Mr. Emmons. Is it from a certain mission ? 
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Mr. Jensen. I do not recall that it was from a certain mission. I 
believe it was from individuals. Is the condition that exists quite 
as bad as the place described in the leaflet? Would that be the Aber- 
deen area ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. I think you can go on any reservation, just 
as I did, and you can find deplorable conditions, of course, just as you 

can find de lorable conditions in Washington if you want to look for 
them, and that is what I was looking for. "You will find a lot of people 
who will go to a reservation and they do not see the advances that 
might have been made over the last 10 years or so, but they do see these 
deplor able conditions that maybe they are seeking out. I think you 
can go to any reservation and certainly write a pretty bad story. 

Mr. Jensen. These folks in this leaflet would indicate that there 
are a number of Indians that are starving and ragged. I am wonder- 
ing if there is any Indian in the United States today that is actually 
starving ? 

Mr. Exons. No, sir. I can say that emphatically. I believe that 
will be verified by any of our people. We will not permit any Indian 
to starve. 

Mr. JensEN. I said in my reply to these people—I think I heard 
from three people—just what you have said, that to my knowledge I 
felt sure there was no American Indian that was starving today, ‘and 
if there is such an Indian, then that Indian has not made his wants 
known. But I told these folks that the condition of the Indians has 
improved greatly during the last number of years and that you were 
very active in seeing to it that no Indian was starving or ragged. 

Mr. E MMONS Mr. Congressman, I saw this time and time again, 
not only in the Aberdeen area but other tribes, where they receive 
surplus commodities they will have this food covered over by a 
blanket, maybe. They have no housekeeping facilities, many of them. 
They do not seem to want to do anything to lift themselves up. Those 
on relief cannot afford to have modern housekeeping facilities, and 

using the type of stove they use, they will dig out potatoes and carrots 
or whatever it is they have there and make a stew of it, and maybe that 
will be for two meals a day. 

To look at those people you would say that is not an adequate diet 
for them, which it is not. Naturally they will not have the luxury 
items. But it is revolting to see the type of situation some of these 
people live under. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Emmons. But that is why I get down to the point that too long 

have we made it a point—on account of certain philosophies of people 
over the country—to keep the Indians where there is no economic base 
and never can be. T do not believe any of our relief clients here in 
Washington, D.C., live on a plane that creates a very wholesome 
situation. 
, «Mr. Jensen. Of course, the first mistake that was made was the big 
mistake, and that was in locating the Indian reservations on the 
poorest land we had in America. I have been to all the big Indian 
reservations, and with very few exceptions I would say the best farmer 
in America could not make a living on most of the land that was 
allotted to the Indians. Naturally we have had this terrible condition, 
and for many years until recent years the Indians did suffer, and 
suffer tremendously. There is no doubt about it. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


How many children of school age were not in school when you took 
over this job / 

Mr. Emmons. I believe it was about 20,000 at that time, in 1950. 

Mrs. THompson. Yes, it was approximately 20,000, 

Mr. Jensen. And now how many are not in school / 

Mr. Emmons. We are saying—and I hope we will not be made a 
hiar—that next fall we are hoping we will have school seats for every 
Indian child that is able to go to school. 

Mr. JENseN. Wonderful. 

Mr. Emmons. Just how many that will be I don’t know, but that 
has been our dream for the last 6 years. Unless we get these children 
in school the first year that they are of age, then you have that over- 
age problem, of course. If we do not do that we will have 8- year-olds 
and 9- year-olds starting out in the first grade, and you can readily 
see the problem that we have later on. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Your adult education and training program has 
tended to benefit how many Indians, would you say ? 

Mr. Emmons. There are about 80 different communities now, are 
there not ? 

Mr. Massey. There are 80 units of adult education and training 
throughout the service. 

Mr. JenseEN. How many Indians have been benefited by this 
program / 

You can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The adult literacy and basic education program conducted on reservations 
provides general education opportunities for Indian adults who failed to get 
an education in their youth. These general educational and literacy programs 
were conducted in 80 communities and reached an estimated 3,000 individuals. 


Adult vocational training report as of Dec. 31, 1959 


Number of Indians entered into training___.__-______ spat nse tA ea 2, O17 
Number of Indians who completed training__.____________------.----_--- 611 
Number of Indians who withdraw from training____-.___________________ 629 
Number of Indians still in training as of Dec. 31____-_______-__-_-____-_- 777 


RELOCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Now your relocation program. How many Indian 
families have been relocated since the relocation program went into 
effect ? 

Mr. Rei. A little over 31,000 Indians since the inception of the 
program, and over 21,000 have been successfully relocated. 

Mr. Jensen. What percent come back to the reservation after they 
are relocated ¢ 

Mr. Rem. Our figures show a little less than one-third. 

Mr. Jensen. And what do they do after they come back? 
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Mr. Rem. We do not consider that one-third that return as a total 
loss, because by word of mouth they carry the good points of the pro- 
gram back, and oftentimes they will on their own initiative leave the 
reservation later on and find employment. So our figure of less than 
one-third is not a complete loss. 

Mr. Emmons. You may be interested in the new policy we have that 
a relocatee may go out and be eligible for vocational training later. 

Mr. Rew. Yes. Due to the fact we have had so much interest in 
vocational training, and we were out of funds, we said if the relocatees 

cared to they could go to our field office and would be given employ- 
ment and housing, and they would continue that until such time as 
funds were available and they could then enter vocational training 
work, 

At the present time we have around 343 applications of that type 
on the register waiting for training, and we have a backlog of applica- 
tions of around 435 that are in process at the agency level. 

Mr. Jensen. Do the Indians that you relocate write back to their 
friends and tell them how good it is to be working and making a liv- 
ing and standing on their own feet and having their children edu- 
cated ? 

Mr. Rem. That is one of the best advertisements we have, the com- 
munications back to the reservations and to their respective families. 

Mr. Jensen. And do they write you, Mr. Reid ? 

Mr. Rem. Not to me so much, but they certainly do to the agencies 
where they come from and people of that type. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you make those letters available to the Indians in 
that particular agency ? 

Mr. Rem. Yes, sir; they do in many instances. Very often these 
letters are reproduced in the agency bulletin that is distributed 
throughout the reservation. 

Mr. Jensen. That is good. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


How many people were employed in the Indian service in fiscal 
year 1960? 

Mr. Massry. Somewhere around 12,000. 

Mr. Jensen. And how many are there in this budget ? 

Furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Quite in detail. 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Som aAnp Moisture CONSERVATION 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Flory, you are asking for a little more money this 
year, I believe 

Mr. Frory. Just to cover the health insurance, that is all. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that all? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you have to say about the job that is being 
done in soil aa moisture conservation on Indian lands? 

Mr. Fiory. I think it is progressing very nicely. We are having a 
little less cooperation on the part of farmers because of their economic 
condition at this time, which is not as good as it has been. We are 
having additional cooperation from tribes, however. Many tribes 
have put aside a budget for soil conservation purposes. The Navajos 
put aside $3 million for a period of 5 years, and another tribe has put 
aside $300,000 for a period of 5 years, and several other tribes have 
put aside an amount for soil conservation purposes. There is more 
interest on their part. 

Mr. Jensen. I wish you would furnish for the record the contribu- 
tions made by the respective tribes for soil and moisture conservation. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Tribal contributions to soil and moisture conservation program, 1959 


Aberdeen area: 
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Tribal contributions to soil and moisture conservation program, 1959—Continued 


Gallup area: 
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The fact is, the Indians on almost every reservation are completely 
sold on the benefits to be derived from proper soil and moisture con- 
servation practices. Would you not say that is the fact? 

Mr. Fiory. Not entirely. It varies quite a lot. 

Mr. Jensen. If you get one Indian conserving his soil it spreads 
like a contagious disease, because his neighbor sees he is making money, 
and he says, “If he can make money, I can, too.” I have talked to 
many Indians about soil conservation. 

How many Indians are now soil conservation technicians? 

Mr. Frory. I do not know how many are technicians, but I th pk 
I can find out. About one-third of our employees are Indians. \,? 
have agricultural and conservation aides in Oklahoma. I guess there 
are about 35 of those. Some of those fellows have been working for 
us 15 years and they are pretty good technicians and they go out and 
contact the particular farmers. So getting the number of technicians 
would not show the number of Indians that are doing good work 
of a technical nature with other Indians. 
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Mr. JensEN. Good. 

Would you say the Soil Conservation Service is giving aid and 
know-how to your agency to the degree that they should? 

Mr. Frory. Our relationship is very close, with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, in particular, and with the heads of the different di- 
visions here. We work very closely. 


PELLET SEEDING PROGRAM 


Mr. JENSEN. You remember the pellet seeding program we had ? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. The fact is we will never get vegetation growing to 
any degree on arid areas and mountain areas, I am sure, until we start 
that program over again. 

Mr. Fiory. We have an interesting sidelight. We have two soil 
conservation districts that are all Indians. The board of supervisors 
are Indians and they all own Indian land. The ones on the Colorado 
River, in a contest last year, were second, and they told me they would 
be first next year. From the st: indpoint of effort I believe they will 
do it. 

We have been very much encouraged by the efforts of those two 
groups. The other one is in Nevada. They have been very enthusi- 
astic, 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Flory, I have contended for many years that this 
pellet seeding program was a good one. I know that many hundreds, 
and — thousands, of acres of land were seeded by that method, 
and I saw pictures of those areas where the grass was growing knee 
high. Then the ranchers turned their sheep ‘and cattle in there and 
they ate it up and it did not go to seed. I have never quit feeling that 
it was a terrible mistake to stop that program. Dr. Lytle Adams has 
always advocated it, and I believe he did a good job in pellet. seeding. 
He had the machinery to make the pellets, he had airplanes to spread 
the seed, and when we stopped the program Dr. eho was broke. 
He had put his whole life for many years in that program. He ap- 
peared before the committee the other day, and he contends we will 
never get. the desert areas of this country to bloom until we resume the 
pellet seeding program. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. Just what do you think about the pellet seeding pro- 
gram, Mr. Flory ? 

Mr. Frory. Well, we did not have too good success, and I think 
part of the reason is that we worked in areas where, take for example 
most of the Navajo land, climatic conditions are not such that an 
type of seeding succeeds. We have only about 10 inches of rainfall, 
and any seeding done in the past 10 years would have been practically 
towd avail. This particular spring and winter conditions are good. 
Tt"is said by the timbermen that about every 7 years is a good year 
from the standpoint of rainfall. We cannot quite anticipate when 
those periods will be. 

Mr. Jensen. The seeding of that great area, millions of acres, by 
conventional methods is simply too costly, and we will never get the 
Great Plains and great desert areas of America to grow vegetation 
of any amount until we get going again on this pellet ‘seeding 
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program. That is my candid opinion, and I believe it just as much 
as I know I am sitting here. When you have vegetation you hold the 
moisture. I have seen the rains come out in those are: as, and I have seen 
reservoirs filled with water and barrels and barrels of water passing 
right by the desert into the seas, and that is liquid gold. I say we 
must do something to hold that water where it falls, because while 
we have a surplus now, with this great population increase possibly 
within the next 10 years we could have a dearth of food and feed 
and fiber in this blessed land of ours. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretyi. Off the record. 

(Disscusion off the record.) 

Mr. Norretu. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Fenton, it is now up to you on Welfare and Resources. 

Mr. Fenron. They did a pretty good job of interrogating this morn- 
ing, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then continue with the good work. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Fenton. I just want to ask a couple of questions. 

I note that more children are going to boarding schools than have 
heretofore; is that correct ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. Massey. Miss Gifford ? 

Miss Grrrorp. There are two reasons. We are getting more chil- 
dren into school and part of them go into the public schools, but in 
order to get additional children into school we must use our boarding 
schools and increase the load there, or increase it in the dormitories 
where children may attend public schools. 

INDIAN VITAL STATISTICS 

Mr. Fenton. What is the birth rate of the Indians? 

Miss Grrrorp. We have not checked with Indian Health, but it is 
high. I do not know what figure they are using right now. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you know what their death rate is? 

Miss Girrorp. No, I do not. I could get it for the record from 
Indian Health if you would like. 

Mr. Fenton. If you would, please. 

Miss Grrrorp. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


INDIAN BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 


The last official figures are for calendar year 1957. The Indian infant i 
rate was 36.2 per 1,000 population which compares with the rate of 25 per 1,000 
population for all races in the United States. The Indian infant death rate was 
56.9 per 1,000 live births which compares with the rate of 26.4 per 1,000 live birth 
rates for all races in the United States. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





Mr. Fenton. How many vocational schools or units have you had 
since the program started in 1958? How many students? 

Mr. Mixuer. It is in some 168 different schools. 

Mr. Fenton. How long is the course ? 

Mr. Miniter. The courses run anywhere from 9 months to 24 
months but average out at about 17 months. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the status of those students after they have 
completed their training? What success have you had in placing 
them ? 

Mr. Mitter. Out of the first 294 completions there are about 80 
percent employed in the vocations for which they were trained and 
about 20 percent of them went into other occupations. 

Then about 10 percent of them returned to the reservation. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS 


Mr. Fenton. I certainly was surprised, Mr. Commissioner, to hear 
of such conditions existing as you described this morning up in the 
northern part of the country. When we turned this over to Public 
Health I thought that they would eradicate such conditions. What 
have they done about. this particular thing you described this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. I do not know that they have done anything. 

Of course, as I mentioned this morning, the terrible thing there is 
that there is not the land base nor is there any other economic base 
up there. There is no employment in that area. It is rather isolated 
and in the extreme northern part of North Dakota; so I do not know 
what Public Health could even do up there to cure permanently the 
problem that exists. The people still staying up there are going to 
be multiplying, of course, with the result that they will need more 
welfare services. 

I think that those people ought to be someplace where they could 
at least be working the year round with some income anyway; that 
is, producing some ‘of their living expenses. 

Mr. Fenton. Have the Public Health people made any recom- 
mendations to you ¢ 

Mr. Exons. They have not, have they ? 

Miss Girrorp. They carry on their regular program of TB control, 
other public health services, hospitalization for the Indians, and that 
sort of thing. Now that they have their sanitation bill, I think they 
will try to improve sanite ition conditions around the reservation, but 
the problem is one of very low economic level and poverty. I think 
Health recognizes this as a cause of part of their health problem, but 
they have not proposed anything except to say that until there is a 
serand economic base, the health ‘condition cannot be completely cor- 

‘ced either. 

Mr. Fenton. For the last 22 years that I know of, we have had 
those conditions going on, and we have tried to meet them with appro- 
priations from this subcommittee. The picture painted this morning 
is not very nice, in my view, and I am surprised to hear that kind 
of a report. 

Right here on page 23 of the justifications you say something about 
the status of your programs in major welfare problems on Indian 
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reservations and you mention poverty and low living standards, 
This also brings about a breakdown of family stability, inadequate 
care of children, and inexperienced or irresponsible use of personal 
funds. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Congressman, as I mentioned this morning, this 
is one of those situations we have to face. This is located where it is 
impossible to bring industry in due to its isolation and there are no 
employment opportunities in that immediate area except these few 
months when they can be working on the farms. That, incidentally, 
isdecreasing. That isthe thing that disturbs me. 

We have these 5,000 or so people living in an uneconomic area and 
there is nothing in the future except mounting welfare appropriations 
for those people. That is why I think we have to take into considera- 
tion those peculiar situations and make it possible for those people who 
actually want to work to go somewhere else where they can at least 
be earning part of their support anyway. 

To do that, I think the only way might be to have a subsidy for 
them, but that is only going to be a small percentage of what it is 
costing us now. I do not think most of these people living in these 
conditions up there are living that way just because they prefer that. 
They know that on an unskilled labor income they cannot. support 
their families elsewhere. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fenron. I am not going to take up any more time on this item 
except to say, Mr. Commissioner, as we told you this morning, you 
have done a good job and a fine job in my estimation. Before you leave 
us, I would presume that you would have some ideas of what can be 
done to help these people. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would insert them at this point in the 
record, just what your recommendations would be for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Indians. 

Mr. Emmons. Of this particular group? 

Mr. Fenton. Generally, the whole subject. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that your views will be very valuable and a 
help to the Congress. 

Mr. Emmons. Would you like me to prepare something and submit 
it to the committee ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

That is all. 

(A statement was later supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Kirwan. I was not here this morning, Mr. Commissioner, but 
they tell me that you said this will be your last year in testifying before 


the committee. 

I want to say now that during the years that you have been befor 
this committee, I have found that you have understood the problems 
and have made ever y effort to solve them. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have done a very good job as Head of the Indian 
Affairs Bureau. 

I wish you the best of luck and health in the years to come. 

Mr. Emons. Thank you, sir. 
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Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS } 











Total number of permanent positions 494 488 | 488 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 169 197 197 
Average number of all employees_- - a. 618 | 657 | 657 
Number of employees at end of year 534 660 | 660 
Average GS grade and salary 6.4 $5,336 | 6.4 $5,358 | 6.4 $5, 353 
Average salary of ungraded positions ' $4, 260 $4, 420 | $4, 420 
01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions $2, 447, 489 $2, 612, 877 $2, 612, 877 
Positions other than permanent . 864, 436 1, 015, 964 1, O15, 964 
Other personal services . 121, 855 120, 549 111, 119 
Total personal services. . 3, 433, 780 | 3, 749, 390 | , 960 
02 Travel.- ; ; $20, 790 438, 200 | 38, 200 
03 Transportation of things ; * 424, 309 667, 216 | 321, 000 
04 Communication services 40, 408 | 45, 700 | 45, 700 
05 Rents and utility services 75, 116 81,000 | 81, 000 
06 =©Printing and reproduction. 35, 505 43, 228 | 33, 000 
O07 Other contractual services ‘ 1, 097, 707 915, 876 | 638, 942 
services performed by other agencies 19, 044 21, 225 | , 225 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 808, 133 2, 424, 780 1, 325, 000 
09 Equipment 847, 359 1, 302, 100 | 662, 000 
10 Lands and structures_ - 8, 116, 785 12, 275, 641 | 6, 046, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 158, 084 169, 050 | 168, 300 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 241 | eee 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 209 3, 575 3, 575 
15 Taxes and assessments : 30, 427 34, 650 34, 650 
Subtotal_- 16, 509, 897 22, 171, 631 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 14, 326 12, 052 
Total Bureau of Indian A ffairs_- . Sy measles 16, 495, 571 22, 159, 579 13, 546, 500 


ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 





[otal number of permanent positions_- ; 4 4 . 
Average number of all employees } { 
Number of employees at end of year. $ 0 
Average GS grade and salary . 7.4 $6,135 | 7.4 $6,158 % 
01 Personal services | 
manent positions . $26, 679 $26, 893 
Other personal services _. , ; 679 807 
Total personal services-_--. + 27, 358 27, 700 aa 
02 Travel 500 150 <a 
07 Other contractual services : YS, 033 67, 761 28, Fil 
08 Supplies and materials 170 AO 
10 Lands and structures. -- i ; . 1, 188, 999 1, 070, 045 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 1, 741 1, 800 
Total, allocation accounts 1, 266, 801 1, 167, 506 28, 500 
Total obligations di : 17, 762, 372 23, 327, O85 13, 575, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows | 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ‘ 16, 495, 571 22, 159, 579 13, 546, 500 
Rivers and harbors and fiood control, Army—Civil 1, 221, 541 WHY eg ae oe 
Bureau of Reclamation ; $1,311 41,744 28, 500 
Geological Survey 3, 949 11, 558 


Mr. Kirwan. Since Mr. Thomson is not here, we will continue with 
the item of construction and then turn over the questioning to him 
later. 

$13,575,000 is requested for construction, the same as the appropri 
tion for this year. On a funds-available basis, the request is a de- 
crease of $9,752,085 from the current year. 








1 estimate 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 





We will insert pages 87 through 147 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 
Construction 


AnorOnriatiGh: 3960 icon oo eens is ici ahi a seat er reo $13, 575, 000 
Unopligated balance £f0n) Prior VeORTs..nndnnncccncnnnsnonnctecae 9, 752, O85 
Total available for obligation_____________ i a are 23, 327, 085 
Decreases : 
muiGines BOG Wiis... n eee cwees $18, 883, 33: 
Tete Byers. ee hits sale Satee hb 4, 370, 327 
PANG) ROSRISINOR...... 6 cs tila Sees ol 73, 425 


aa 23 € a7. O85 


aD, Onl 





| 
| } 
' ' ' 


OR aS ca cis efi awe cde asa vce cn Se te os cs eee ete 
Increases : 
Buildings and’ utilities... .n.ccsacuccucseasr OB S03 068 
PESTIIOR - GUNNS ob osc ieee’ 3, 683, OOO = =13, 575, 000 
Budget estimate 1961_________ Date ta karma bara 2 Badcceacut Ante. Oo° 
Analysis by activities 
Fiseal vear 1961 Total 
availahle 
Amount | 1961 con- 
available Unobli- Fstirated | par d to 
1960 gated hal Budget total avail- | total avail- 
ance from estimate able able 1960 
| prior years 
Buildings and utilities. : _..|$18, 883, 333 | | $9, 892,000 | $9,892,000 | —$8, 891, 333 
2. Irrigation systems | 4, 370, 327 | 3, 683, 000 3, 683, 000 —687, 327 
3. Land acquisition. 73, 425 | —73, 425 
Total | 23, 327, O85 13, 575, 000 13, 575, 900 —%, 752. 085 
| 


1. BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES, $9,892,000 


Of the $9,892,000 in the estimate for buildings and utilities, $7,761,000 is for 
educational facilities; $435,000 for municipal centers; $592,000 for water and 
sanitary projects; $104,000 for construction of very urgently needed employees’ 
quarters ; $1 million for major repairs and improvements. 

The program presented with this estimate will provide for the construction 
of educational facilities for 810 children not now in school and for children who 
will reach school age in the immediate future. This program also provides for 
improvement of water and sanitary facilities at locations where those facilities 
are in very urgent need of improvement. Items are included for construction 
of other facilities required for the efficient operation of the Bureau's activities, 
including quarters for employees without which it will be impossible to recruit 
and retain employees required to carry out the Bureau programs, and for major 
repairs and improvements of existing structures and equipment. 

Three very serious problems confronting the Bureau with respect to the con- 
struction of facilities appurtenant to the operation of its program on Indian 
reservations in the continental United States and in Alaska are (1) the con- 
struction of adequate facilities for the education of Indian children—those who 
iG out of school because no facilities are available, those who are seriously 
crowded into existing facilities, and those who will require space in the next 
10 years; (2) the problem of providing quarters for Bureau employees in isolated 
areas; and (3) replacement of obsolete equipment and structures which, because 
of age and condition, are unsafe for occupancy and are beyond all possible reha- 
bilitation or repair, and which require excessive expenditures to maintain 
minimum operating efficiency. 
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Buildings and utilities construction program, fiscal year 1961 


Additional Budget esti- 
| spaces to be | mate 1961 
| provided | 


Summary of projects by States 


(a) Alaska: 
Koliganek School 30 $198, 000 
Kotlik School 60 322, 000 
Minto School 30 | 97, 000 
Newktok School 60 | 261, 000 
Sheldon Point School 30 147, 000 
Total, Alaska 210 1, 025, 000 
(b) States other than Navajo-Hopi 
Arizona 

Phoenix School dormitory, replacement 494, C00 
Sacaton Municipal center 145, 000 
Sells Municipal center 145, 000 
Idaho: Fort Hall Municipal center 145, 000 

Montana 
Flathead sanitary facilities 40, 000 
Fort Belknap water and sewer 117, 000 
Nevada: Owyhee water 40), 000 
North Carolina: Cherokee School facilities Oo 875, 000 
North Dakota: Houle School water 35, 000 
habilitation 141, 000 


Oregon: Chemawa School reh 
South Dakota 


\Manderson School, repl icement ind expansion 60 872, 000 
Red Seaffold bus garage 30, 000 
Wanblee School water 40, 000 
Wyoming: Wind River water 60, 000 
otal, States other tnan Navajo-Hopi 150 3, 179, 000 
Na ijo-Hopi 
Arizona 

Keams Canyon water 200, 000 
Tuba City Senool rehabilitation 300, 000 

New Mexico 
Cheechilgeetho School rehabilitation and expansion 120 639, 000 
Coyote Canyon School rehabilitation and expansion 60 449, 000 
Crownpoint School replacement 1, 023, 000 
Teecnospos School replacement and expansion 270 1, 913, 000 
Total, Navajo-Hopi 450 4, 424, 000 
Major repairs ané improvements 1, 000, 000 
Quarters, various 104, 000 
Water exploration and development 60, 000 
Total 1, 164, 000 
Grand total__-. é = | 810 9, 892, 000 


Appropriation. poche bic pana : semen an xaseeecuses 9, 892, 000 


Koliganek School, Juneau area, Alaska, $198,000 


An instructional aid school has been operated in an old log hut at this location 
since 1954. The instructional aid school has been well attended and the people 
of Koliganek have requested a permanent school with a qualified teacher. This 
is a permanent Eskimo village with an increasing population. Therefore, it is 
now proposed to build a standard one-classroom school and kitchen, one 2- 
bedroom, and one efficiency apartment, and provide the necessary utilities, site 
improvement, and equipment. 

Cost estimate 


I a NN te ig i a as $173, 000 
I i oe pai alae ae ip e chien 8.900 
ICT = OTR SSO cc nce ccc ce pe Be 16, 000 

Re 198, 000 


Kotlik School, Juneau area, Alaska, $322,000 

At the present time there is a one-classroom school at Chaneliak, approximately 
15 miles north of Kotlik. This building has deteriorated to the point where it is 
necessary to replace it. The people of this village have indicated a desire to 
move to Kotlik if a school is established there. Also the people of Postolik, which 
has no school facilities, have also indicated the intention to move to Koftlik. 
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Therefore, it is proposed to build a complete new three-classroom school, one 
2-bedroom duplex, one efficiency apartment, a new storage and generator building, 
and provide all the necessary utilities. This new structure will replace 30 
spaces and add 60 new spaces. 

Cost estimate 


OCI CORSE EIOR ss oor a eae es $273, 000 
Bapinment ......665. 2 BO ees wage fee a. 23, 000 
DRSINGCOTINE DIANE HUG SUPVOI RN . oik ik phe at Send Speed HE 26, 000 

OO isonet ra aetna bee debs tare S atin dniidbinaiieds luge res 322, 000 


Minto School, Juneau area, Alaska, $97,000 

Minto is a growing Eskimo village located on the Yukon River, approximately 
\0 miles west of Fairbanks. At the present time there is a one-classroom frame 
school building at this location. The 1958 enrollment was 33, and the school 
census indicates there is a growing need for an addition to this school building 
to relieve the overcrowding and to provide for 27 additional pupils who will reach 
school age in the near future. A one-classroom unit will be added with one 
2-bedroom employees’ quarters. Improvements to the utilities are also required. 


Cost estimate 


Building construction.._......252..-. 32.2. ie Fearne 2 CEL ee Oe $83, 000 
I ee ee eras aceasta 6, 000 
Engineering plans and surveys___-________- cee gah a ace en ee 8, 000 

TOM ke cee beat coe eo ri fh eae Ok PAN om ree 97, 000 


Newktok School, Juneau area, Alaska, $261,000 


At the present time there is an instructional aid school being conducted at 
this location in an old church building. Since this is a permament Eskimo vil- 
lage and the school census indicates there is need for a two-classroom school, it 
is proposed to build a new permanent two-classroom school with a kitchen, one 
2-bedroom employees’ quarters, and one efficiency apartment. All utilities will 
need to be provided. 

Cost estimate 


Bene, *COUSIPROCION <2. coweu ed pceeidate bi Skee bee bo a $224, 000 
MENT AIIUTA ON oe se eps pear eeiaan ele itaink eethatetaclacs oaks itt ae 16, 000 
HNGINGSTINE PIANS: ANG SUPVOYS:.. .~ 2.2. nnncnecnnmoncaccnceeweanee 21, 000 

I sss ot atc ds hin wh ap ln cea ae a a aa tes 261, 000 


Sheldon Point School, Juneau area, Alaska, $147,000 


Sheldon Point is a native village located near the mouth of the Yukon River. 
Prior to 1947 most people of this area were scattered in small groups or camps. 
At about this time the Northern Commercial Co. established a small store and 
fish-salting plant at this location, so that the population has constantly increased 
at this village; and since there is no school, it is necessary to build a complete 
new school at this location. This will require a one-classroom expandable school 
with connected two-bedroom employees’ quarters, a storage and generator build- 
ing, and all necessary utilities. 

Cost estimate 


Ole DOR OCI ae een ca tuas den tapaceenin ons Rimeapia wiahatancnate $125, 000 
SIN cee ieee a een ok eet pean anette wes taeereicte neem 10, 000 
Primnaseine wane aU SUlVONs. 28. oo see so encase nee oneen™ 12, 000 

a OGRE weiss eto Se Bee Oy estan re ae te 147, 000 


Phoenix School dormitory replacement, Phoenix School, Arizona, $494,000 


Phoenix Indian School has an enrollment of 1,065 boarding pupils in grades 
7 to 12, and 430 in the special Navajo program; 530 boys are housed in one new 
120-pupil dormitory and two old dormitories. These two old dormitories have 
rated capacity of 300, yet 410 pupils are crowded into them. One of these old 
dormitories is structurally unsound, has no heat, and the toilet facilities are 
outside the building. It is not practical to attempt to rehabilitate this building. 
Therefore, in order to replace this building and to relieve the overcrowding in the 
other building, it is proposed to build one new 256-pupil dormitory. 





eee) CoN Ren) ONL ON) ee $386, 000 


EemnneG 2328 SOS Bigs deine cable ce cea rt cage teen a 72, 000 
PDP SUONG BNO BUTVOIB Knog aa cn cc reenrccn 36, 000 
a a 494, 000: 


Sacaton Municipal Center, Pima Agency, Arizona, $145,000 


The building now being used for a jail at Sacaton was not designed for this 
purpose, and is neither adequate, safe, nor sanitary. There are no facilities for 
the separation of male, female, and juvenile prisoners. Sacaton is the center 
of the Pima tribal activities, as well as the Pima Agency headquarters. There is 
no adequate building for council meetings, tribal gatherings, and community 
meetings. 

Therefore, it is proposed to build a municipal building, which will provide the 
necessary courtroom offices, and other jail facilities. The courtroom will be so 
constructed and arranged that it can be used for a municipal center for tribal 
activities, a library reading room, and an assembly hall for community gatherings. 


Cost estimate 





Sr DO EN $129, 000 
a a a a es 4, 000 
Ienginering plans and surveys___------- Ss al sac a pecicen po ASCE Sree aE 12, 000 

en dineieuean seiiictcmieen Sa 


Sells Municipal Center, Papago Agency, Arizona, $145,000 

The Papago Agency headquarters and the Sells Indian School are located at 
Sells, Ariz. Sells is also the center of the Papago tribal activities. The present 
jail facilities at this location consists of two small buildings—one used for male 
prisoners, and one used for juveniles and women. These two buildings are located 
approximately four blocks apart, and are neither adequate, sanitary, nor safe 
for the incarceration of human beings. There is an average of 24 males, 10 
females, and 10 juvenile prisoners held in these facilities. In order to provide 
proper jail facilities and a community center for tribal activities, it is proposed 
to build a municipal building with a multipurpose courtroom, which can be used 
as an assembly hall and library, and provide the necessary offices for judge and 
jail administrator, and other necessary jail facilities. 


Cost estimate 


IRIE PN NEMESIS RIN i asc ccs scescecandnts tatiana ime n 5 nl te, _. $129, 000 
RONINONNG og oe ickee ew a 4, 000 
Engineering plans and surveys__-_-- ae Se eae ie ie si 12, 000 

SI ene aes es nO I a Sig pelea ann 145, 000 


Fort Hall Municipal Center, Fort Hall Agency, Idaho, $145,000 

Fort Hall Agency is located approximately 12 miles from Pocatello, Idaho. 
At present there are no jail facilities at this agency, so all prisoners are taken 
to Pocatello for confinement. The agency branch of law and order has offices 
in a tribal-owned building, which is very crowded. There are no satisfactory 
facilities for a courtroom, and the expense and time required to transport pris- 
oners back and forth to Pocatello warrant the construction of a municipal center 
at this location. However, in addition to its use for this purpose, it is proposed 
to construct and arrange the courtroom so it can also be used for a community 
center for meetings, a library reading room, and other community needs. Offices 
will be provided for the judge, jail administrator, and police officers. One 2- 
bedroom quarters will be provided for the jailer. Fi 


Cost estimate 


Biiting .onotrneiion=o6 2S BA a __. $129,000 
ening a eee Soe ee re Ae a Seen 4,000 
Renee amr NURS SS ENE IU ss Se 8 rs Boks kneel 12, 000 
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Flathead sanitary facilities, Flathead Agency, Montana, $40,000 


The existing water system at this agency consists of an elevated steel water 
tank with a capacity of 50,000 gallons, a deep well, a deep well turbine pump, 
and necessary distribution lines. The well and pump are covered with a pump 
house which is in such poor condition that it must be replaced. The present 
water supply is inadequate and the existing pump has been in use for 32 years 
and is worn out. It is proposed to drill another well approximately 180 feet 
deep, install a new pump, and build a small pump house; replace the pump in 
the old well and rebuild the pump house. The 100-foot steel tower and storage 
tank is 20 years old and needs cleaning and repainting. 


Cost estimate 


IRIN es cc ce Sa ce ah lt ae $32, 000 
I RIND bs ceca ed ence ciatecatin peek ded ai din aakiaanens dia baer iabiels 5, 000 
BASOOIENe THON BE Well Oca ccckeen cbc niemmneeeaens 8, 000 

PN <4 lathe Mae sd cas codec ete eis oe call pia at ct 40, 000 


Fort Belknap water and sewer, Fort Belknap Agency, Montana, $117,000 

The existing water system at Fort Belknap Agency headquarters is very old, 
and the water mains are so deteriorated that they will no longer hold the water 
pressure and they require constant repair. The present water treatment plant 
is not adequate to properly treat the water which is taken from Milk Creek. 
Therefore, it is proposed to modify the water treatment plant, replace 1,745 feet 
of 4-inch water main leading to the old agency, and install 6 fire hydrants. The 
existing sewer system consists of a septic tank with effluent discharge to sand 
filter bed. This sand filter bed is so congested that it is no longer functioning as 
such. It is proposed to replace this septic tank and filter bed with an improved 
type of sewerage disposal, and provide the necessary connections. 


Cost estimate 
Construction : 


rR a re Sil ae Oak ee ol ee ee Le ee 
Water treatment plett.... oncncc seed.) ai hh tlk dabig ads Socacnhbdle acai 45, 000 
IE tN onan in enttee me omnae ames ee ee 
Engineering plans and surveys__---------- ia iain ea imRane amie a cil 9, 000 
OMIA x sccacssinin hettiripeaitalicaicee de escsennscaiginaas legen elite cae tas oi ei acia aeaa a aries ada 117, 000 


Owuhee water system, Nevada Agency, Nevada, $40,000 

The existing water system at Owyhee, which supplies water for the agency and 
school, consists of one well and a 5,000-gallon concrete storage tank located on 
a hill near the agency. The present well is not dependable and the storage tank 
is in poor condition, and is inadequate to provide any fire protection for the 
Government buildings. It is proposed to drill one new well and provide new 
pumps for this well and the existing well, and to build a new 25,000-gallon storage 
tank. 

Cost estimate 


ESS iva Re cae ed RAIN teh BN pase” Nile: el en a enol rete ecaee tte $37, 000 
SUE ORIN NN GS, OND OUT a a cries vegan oasis eigaens ess namin eee 3, 000 
PIII ost rca et rac actdrectoa cide oc sesiekiedica ee waned mecca cabo aaa sscaiog ie pagintia ase cance onan 40, 000 


Cherokee School facilities, Cherokee Agency, North Carolia, $875,000 

The present Central Cherokee School has an enrollment of 556 pupils and 
is operated as a day school for beginners through high school. In addition to 
the regular academic program in the high school, a rather extensive crafts and 
vocational training program is conducted. The present school plant is very 


‘Old and in very poor condition, and many of the old frame buildings are 


three stories high so that these conditions constitute a very serious fire haz- 
ard. It is not practical to attempt rehabilitation and expansion of these fa- 
cilities. The present plant will not meet the North Carolina State construction 
standards, and while it may be several years before it is possible to turn the 
operation of this school over to the State, the first step in this process must be 
adequate school facilities. The school census indicates that there is need for 
facilities to accommodate a total enrollment of 880. The new facilities required 
are: a 14-classroom elementary school building, a high school building with 
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8 standard classrooms, 3 home economics rooms, 3 crafts rooms, 2 science rooms, 
a library and an administrative unit, and shower and toilet facilities; a voca- 
tional shop building with approximately 9,500 square feet of floor space to 
provide for 1 elementary shop classroom, a general shop, wood working shop, 
wood carving room, and a related subjects classroom; a kitchen-multipurpose 
room building with stage and shower room, and 21 employees’ quarters. All 
utilities will need to be expanded, and considerable site grading and road 
improvement will be necessary. 

Funds are requested in this appropriation in the amount of $875,000 for con- 
struction of the high school to contain eight standard classrooms, three home 
economics classrooms, three crafts rooms, two science rooms, library and admin- 
istrative unit with toilets and shower facilities, and the kitchen and multipurpose 
building. 

Cost estimate 
Building construction__ 
Furniture and equipment ron 2 
Engineering plans and surveys 


Ree ee ite renee $735, 000 
See auc 
Pees eee eee 70, 000 


SBN hte ed i steak 875, 000 


arene 3 83 : “ na i 
Houle School water, Turtle Mountain Agency, North Dakota, $35,000 


At the present time there is a two-classroom day school at this location, and 
the present water system is very inadequate and not dependable. The present 
shallow well dries up during dry weather, making it necessary to haul water at 
frequent intervals. Therefore, it is proposed to develop a dependable water 
source, either by drilling a deep well, or by piping water from a lake approxi- 
mately 2,000 feet away, and providing water treatment facilities. 


Cost estimate 


PP IANS: TRIRTN PURINE So i ere mnnemanaaacnaeatns ee 
Engineering plans and surveys______- Sas een eae 3, 000 
Total eR fs ia : BG hee) ee a Bed ' 35, 000 


Chemawa School rehabilitation, Chemawa School Agency, Oregon, $141,000 

Chemawa School is now operated as an off-reservation boarding school for 
750 Navajo children, grades 1 through 12, and special program, The Southern 
Pacific Railroad and the public highway separate the school building from the 
vocational classrooms and the dormitories. Thus the children cross these two 
heavy traffic lanes approximately eight times a day. In order to eliminate this 
constant safety hazard it is proposed to build a steel tubular underpass beneath 
these highways approximately 90 feet in length with suitable drains, lights, and 
nonslip ramps. A barrier fence 1,500 feet along the highway will also be required. 

The buildings at this school are all heated from a central heating plant. 
Many of the steam lines and tunnels are in very poor condition and need to be 
replaced. The cost of replacement will be recouped by the saving when steam 
and heat loss is stopped. A total of approximately 1,800 feet of line will need 
to be replaced. 

The present sewage disposal system is not adequate to properly care for the 
sewage at this school and the U.S. Public Health Service has complained about 
stream pollution in the small creek into which the effluent is being discharged. 
The present plant will not warrant rehabilitation or expansion. Therefore, it 
is proposed to provide a new disposal system to adequately care for sewage 
treatment at this school. 

Cost estimate 
Construction underpass__—- - . ei x thats = $56, 000 
Consizuction ‘etean: distribution... =... 2-62 s one sc ean cse—on! “GR 
Construction sewage disposal__-_- 26, 000 
Engineering plans and surveys___---- 12, OOO 


ee Ee eee Be Cente ee eS ay Re i ree ee 141, 000 

Manderson School replacement and expansion, Pine Ridge Agency, South 
Dakota, $872,000 

A one-classroom school was originally built at this location. An addition was 

later built to the original building, and last year two old buildings were moved 

in to make up another classroom. These facilities are now obsolete and con- 
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sidered unsafe for continued classroom use. Also the school building at Wounded 
Knee has been closed and at present the children are taken by bus outside of the 
distriet to another school, which is very overcrowded. In order to adequately 
care for the present enrollment of 100 pupils at Manderson and the 30 pupils from 
Wounded Knee now being cared for outside the district, and to provide for an 
additional SO pupils it is proposed to build a 7-classroom school with kitchen- 
multipurpose room, a 4-stall bus garage, 14 employees’ quarters, and the expansion 
of all utilities. 
Cost estimate 





MallGing COnstrEction..........-.<2....8< a ra i le $752, 000 
DVOOEE - schcknccnccnan nan ceaoieunenm ames ee ee 5 D0, 000 
Engineering plans and TO an a is aa ena. a tated ere ike 70, 000 

TRAE wocs OS ere ie a er ee abn s bese Dae 872, 000 


Red Scaffold bus garage, Cheyenne River Agency, South Dakota, $30,000 

At the present time there are no facilities for storing school buses at this 
location. It is practically impossible to maintain the buses, keep them in opera- 
tion, start them on cold mornings, and avoid long delays in picking up children on 
the bus routes under these conditions. Therefore, it is proposed to build a four- 
stall bus garage and provide head-bolt heaters, so that buses can be stored out of 
the weather, and to facilitate starting of the buses on cold mornings. 


Cost estimate 


Building construction___-_- ; sais apap ch ar aa si ae gcc aka ease $28, 000 
Engineering plans and surveys__-__-~~- ba lg a tc conerean es si wae 2, 000 
BRE 22a deweibs cae Ze ekihinmn ahmed ; 7 30, 000 


Wanblee School water, Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, $40,000 

Wanblee School is a 5-classroom day school with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 150 pupils. The present 40,000 gallon wooden water storage tank is 
beyond repair, and must be replaced. Also, the present water well is inadequate, 
and must either be reconditioned to provide an adequate water supply, or a new 
well must be drilled. The present 40,000 gallon wooden storage tank will be 
replaced with a modern storage reservoir. 


Cost estimate 


Whler SOUDLF BRO SUORERO. 2.26 on nae neemes as Nati hci says, Rs AO 
BASINGETING WADE: GBA BUTVOTS i nc eck ch cies a a ata 3, 000 
RO in a eg cho iacaiesa eat taiah alg taht eae ie aegis tane oe _. 40,000 


Wind River water improvement, Wind River Agency, Wyoming, $60,000 

The present water system at Wind River was built in 1949 to supply water for 
the agency, the community school and the irrigation headquarters. Only a 
water intake and water lines were installed. No storage was provided so that 
when any trouble develops along the 444 miles of supply line, or at the river 
intake the supply is cut off during repairs and no storage is available for fire 
protection. When the existing line was installed much of the ditching was 
through rock and over tribal land. The land was not cleared of boulders so it 
has remained a source of dissatisfaction to the tribe. It is now proposed to clear 
up this land, install some necessary lines, fire hydrants, and build a storage 
reservoir. Some improvements to the water treatment plant are also required. 


Cost estimate 





er aii iss ke i 8 eck bk sobre oA te ees as ae $55, 000 
Engineering plans and surveys_____--_----------- Me dmose Sauer s: 5, 000 
Taras es wiceses Chimes em a a ets ei sd ee le a 60, 000 


Keams Canyon water, Hopi Agency, Arizona, $200,000 


The headquarters for the Hopi Indian Agency, a large boarding school and a 
large hospital operated by the Public Health Service are located at Keams 
Canyon. The present water system consists of a 60,000-gallon water storage 
reservoir, two small pumps with a maximum capacity of 50,000 gallons and four 
shallow wells that produce a total of 40 gallons per minute. The water storage 
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facilities are of concrete construction and are badly cracked so that they require 
constant repair. This water system is inadequate for domestic consumption 
for this size community, and affords little or no fire protection to the very large 
Government investment in buildings at that location. Therefore, it is proposed 
to construct a large 200,000 gallon storage tank, the necessary lines to complete 
the system, and drill one new well of sufficient size and depth to provide an 
adequate water supply. Proper water treatment facilities will also be required, 


Cost estimate 
ee $184, 000 


Construction ; ; . d 
pone SURES De ole 16, 000 


Engineering plans and surveys = 


Total ta ouch cuce * ee 
Tuba City School rehabilitation, Navajo Agency, Arizona, $300,000 


The boarding school at Tuba City has an enrollment of 600 pupils, beginners 
through the fourth grade. The existing dormitories and classroom buildings are 
in poor condition, and are very overcrowded. The present dormitories which 
house 600 children have a rated capacity of only 346, and the classrooms havea 
rated capacity of ony 492. The existing kitchen-dining room is adequate in 
size, but must be renovated. 

Therefore, it is proposed to rehabilitate the existing building to eliminate the 
unsanitary conditions and safety hazards, and to provide more adequate facill- 
ties. Funds in the amount of $300,000 are requested at this time to do the 
rehabilitation of existing buildings to remove unsanitary conditions and safety 
hazards. 

Cost estimate 


Building rehabilitation__ fates $276, 000 
Engineering plans and surveys : 7 24, 000 
NN igh ti : eee aed _ 800, 000 


Cheechilgeetho School rehabilitation and expansion, Navajo Agency, New Mevico, 
$639,000 


A boarding school is now operated at this location with 85 pupils, beginners 
through second grade, enrolled. The present dormitory has a capacity of only 
64 children. In order to more adequately care for the present enrollment and to 
provide for 125 additional pupils, grades 3 through 6, it is proposed to remodel 
the existing school kitchen-dining hall to provide an office and 1 beginners’ 
classroom, build a new 3-classroom building, a kitchen-dining room for 128 board- 
ing and 58 day pupils, a new 64-pupil dormitory, 14 employees’ quarters, expand 
the water and sewer systems, and provide new equipment. 


Cost estimate 


Building construction Daa le a et 

Equipment ee : ee eee 76, 500 

Engineering plans and surveys__---------~- - Sera ce erie eaters 51, 000 
Total ia A ad oe as are ae ar age Ae ass 639, 000 


Coyote Canyon School rehabilitation and expansion, Navajo Agency, New Mewico, 
$449,000 

A boarding school is now operated at this location with 96 pupils enrolled. 
The present dormitory has a capacity of only 64 children. In order to more ade- 
quately care for the present enrollment and provide educational opportunities 
for 82 additional children not now in school, it is proposed to remodel the pres- 
ent kitehen-dining hall, provide additional shower and toilet facilities in the 
existing dormitory, build 2 beginners’ classrooms, a 64-pupil dormitory, 8 em- 
ployees’ quarters, expand the water and sewer systems and provide new gytip- 
ment for the dormitory and quarters. 


Cost estimate 


Ine OOnTPuetIOn:. go 52 nite Eee $357, 000 
Equipment Seats aa Peeia til a eee en 
Engineering plans and s surveys . Ue aoe 3 3 36, 000 
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Crownpoint School replacement, Navajo Agency, New Merico, $1,023,000 

There are two schools now operated at this location. One school is operated 
by the public school system for pupils who reside within the public school 
district, many of whom are housed in dormitories owned and operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. These dormitories have been condemned as unsafe, 
so it is now proposed to demolish these old dormitories which will require the 
public school to run school buses to pick up the children who reside within 
the public school district. In addition to the school described above, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs operates a boarding school at this location for children who 
live outside the public school district, and are therefore not eligible to attend 
the public school, and who are too isolated or too far out to be serviced by 
puses. The existing classroom building and dormitories have been condemned 
as unsafe, so must be replaced. Therefore, it is proposed to construct an 8-class- 
room school, a 256-pupil dormitory, remodel the kitchen and dining hall, 
construct 16 quarters and demolish 5 dormitories and 8 classrooms. Utility 
connection will also be required. The existing kitchen and dining room are 
adequate, but will require extensive remodeling. The equipment now in use 
‘an be used in the new facilities, except for some necessary replacements. 


Cost estimate 


Rata ON ans tt acta a een ge $880, 000 
RR Sc eye Uc ate ks os mont aan eel ch eee ene aeaiia 40, 000 
HRN re i a wae ne cock ae adn evs aE SE od Se ca ag NS do 20, 000 
PenrnGerin Binns Un SULVOUE. . 8 22 ween eeeenewcnanausees 83, 000 

a a eS a ee ee 1, 023, 000 


Teecnospos School expansion, Navajo Agency, Arizona, $1,913,000 

At the present time a boarding school is operated for 64 pupils at this location. 
The school census shows that there are 330 children in the 6- to 12-year-age 
group in this school area. There is no possibility of day school operation in this 
area due to the scattered population and to the rough terrain and poor roads. 
Therefore, it is proposed to build a complete new boarding school for 330 pupils. 
This will require an 11-classroom school building, one 192-pupil dormitory, one 
128-pupil dormitory, a kitchen-dining hall for the total enrollment of 330 pupils, 
38 employees’ quarters, new utility systems, and the necessary roads, walks, 
and other site improvements. Present classroom space will be converted to 
employees’ quarters. Present dormitory is a quonset building which will be 
converted for storage and multipurpose space. 


Cost estimate 


MURR ORU NEAR “NUON SN CNEIIO os a a et eas $1, 603, 000 
I INOT, eae aeehe  ciae  o sees te slangamepnata areata 157, 000 
Pisinesrine Hinhn and surveya. 28 Sk ck ok ween nk 153, 000 

a cs ren anes Ses a NS Se ew a Seba ieee cat eae 1, 913, 000 


Major repairs and improrements—bureanuwide, $1,000,000 


Funds for repairs and improvements to both buildings and ntilities are urgently 
required to keep Bureau facilities in a reasonable state of repair. Inadequate 
maintenance in the past has accelerated the deterioration of buildings and util- 
ities to a point where continued operation of many facilities is contingent upon 
sizable expenditures to place the facilities in substantial operating condition. 
Buildings and utility systems have deteriorated far more rapidly than is con- 
sidered normal and they will continue to do so until an adequate preventive main- 
tenance program is provided. A great many of the Bureau buildings require 
major repairs and improvements (in addition to lessor repairs which are 
progmamed for under the repair and maintenance program) to place them in a 
safe and sanitary condition. Overcrowding of the Bureau plants has placed ad- 
ditional loads on the facilities, requiring expansion of utilities and buildings 
to provide minimum sanitary and safety standards. This situation becomes 
more aggravated as the years of wear accumulate. Continued repair and improve- 
ment of Bureau facilities which are structurally sound reduces the rate of 
replacement required and represents sizable savings in construction. 

A comprehensive survey was undertaken during 1959 to determine the extent 
of the corrective measures that are required to make buildings, utilities, and 
service operations safe and sanitary. This survey gave primary emphasis to 
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educational facilities; and included schools, kitchens, and dining halls, dormi- 
tories, auditoriums, gymnasiums, assembly and recreational buildings, employees’ 
clubs, jails, and all utilities and related services to these facilities. This survey 
did not include employees’ residences, offices, general administrative-type build- 
ings, warehouses, shops, garages, and similar structures, or the utilities or re- 
lated services in connection with these facilities. The survey considered previous 
inspection reports made by U.S. Public Health Service and State sanitary 
engineers, and Bureau engineers. 

The total estimated cost to correct the deficiencies reported which are clas: 
as major repairs and improvements is $24,500,000. 

Typical items requiring correction under this program include replacement 
and enclosing interior stairs; installation of adequate exists; installation of 
fire escapes; installation of fire towers; installation of fire alarm and sprinkler 
systems; closing transoms and other “shaft” type openings; dividing long 
corridors, providing fire resistant treatment of furnace and boilerrooms; rewir- 
ing buildings and equipment; modification of LP gas installations: installa- 
tion of exit and adequate safety lighting; installation of lightning protection; 
sanitary corrections to toilet, shower and laundry facilities; installation of 
adequate water mains and fire hydrants; and correcting unsanitary conditions 
in kitchens and dining halls. These are but a few of the individual type items 
requiring immediate attention. 

Like the repair and maintenance program the maximum amount possible will 
be programed on a priority basis toward correction of the unsafe or unsanitary 
defects reported: however, items of an emergency nature which require major 
repairs or improvements to sustain plant operations will continue to occur and 
require attention. 

Quarters various, bureauwide, $104,000 

Practically all of the schools and agencies in the Indian Service are located 
in isolated areas far removed from urban centers where rental quarters of any 
kind are available. Roads to these isolated locations are impassable much of the 
time. In order to recruit and maintain employees it is imperative that adequate 
quarters be provided by the Government. A large percentage of the quarters 
occupied by Government employees are very old, substandard, and makeshift, 
without adequate sanitary or other modern facilities. Many of our employees 
are forced to live in temporary quarters, attics, basements, trailer houses, and 
even chicken coops. Employees cannot be expected to be satisfied or have a 
suitable working attitude when they are forced to live in substandard living 
quarters under difficult conditions, The Bureau’s present inability to provide 
adequate quarters for its permanent employees is one of the major factors con- 
tributing to the excessive turnover of field personnel in the Bureau. 

The amount herein requested will provide for five employees’ quarters at the 
most critical locations. Two will be built at Crow Agency, Busby, Mont., and 
three on the Navajo Reservation in Arizona and New Mexico. 


Cost estimate 


Construction Crow Agency, Montana: Two 3-bedroom quarters________ $36, 000 
Construction Navajo Agency: 
TNS wy AS UOT MR UUMRN ON i ec ect ec een bE eee aecter 50, 000 
a rg ea he ci ia ha ea acd ee 4, 000 
I a 4, 000 
Pores ath ARIAS BG BUPVOVE =o oor cs ec enw memiccomee 10, 000 
a ee 104, 000 
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Water exploration and development, bureauwide, $60,000 


In arid regions where water is scarce and sometimes completely unavail- 
ble, one of the most essential factors in planning for schools and other 
puilding developments is the advanced determination of the availability of water 
suitable for domestic use. At many installations where schools have been set 
up on a temporary basis, water is being hauled for domestic use. As these 
installations become permanent it is necessary to develop a water supply. In 
many places where programs are being expanded it is also necessary to expand 
water facilities. This program must precede any building program. It is 
proposed to conduct investigations, drill test wells, etc., at locations where 
projects are planned, but where the available water supply is not known. 


Cost estimate 





eT OR es ee ns eens Se ese ade ae Ee $55, 000 
Raecieeyring Hianes U0 SUIVOUEs. soos cwess sane tsk cdpedieiindeoas 5, 000 
POA) c.. dcisecedadd wees oe ela abesal ae eee 60, 000 


2. IRRIGATION SYSTEMS, 1959, $4,440,321; 1960, $4,370,327 ; 1961, $3,683,000 


This activity provides funds for the continuation of irrigation development 
work on existing and approved irrigation projects on Indian reservations lo- 
cated in the arid and semiarid West where the conservation and development 
of lands and water for agricultural irrigation are of fundamental importance 
to enable the Indian to become self-supporting and to make proper use of his 
land and water resources. The development and extension of irrigation projects 
on Indian reservations are primarily for the benefit of resident reservation In- 
dian families. The facilities, however, also, directly benefit the surrounding 
community as well as non-Indian-owned lands included within the projects. 
Most Indian-owned land is devoted to stockraising. The success of stockrais- 
ing is largely dependent on an adequate supply of winter feed which can be 
produced on irrigated land. The early completion of these existing and con- 
tinuing projects will make possible the determination of final per acre con- 
struction costs for reimbursement purposes and will greatly facilitate the pro- 
gram and policy of the Bureau in transferring the responsibility for operation 
and maintenance of the systems to the water users. 

The type of work proposed is the construction, extension, and rehabilitation 
of irrigation systems and land subjugation on Indian reservations. 

The major structures and canal systems are completed, or nearing completion, 
on many of the projects. The work now proposed will consist primarily of 
extending canals and laterals, subjugation of lands and extension of drainage 
systems to provide additional areas for cropping. 

During 1958 Indian irrigation projects produced crops valued at $56,305,000 
on approximately 572,944 acres of land farmed. In all, approximately 870,000 
acres of Indian projects are under constructed irrigation facilities, of which 
280,000 acres are non-Indian owned. Approximately 103,000 acres of Indian 
lands require additional lateral construction, land subjugation, and drainage 
for successful farming. Present Indian projects provide about 3 acres per 
capita for Indians located in the arid West. The complete development of all 
potentially irrigable Indian lands in the West will provide about 6.5 acres per 
capita, 
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Summary of projects 


ame 9 Pe ee Cs es eres esr sores scien $16, 000: 
I ipetan tesa ecinsiciaanpecoeh $6, 250 
Tongue River___-~- Acc Sedat onan andes a ena peas = O 100 
eee ea iat bade manunmme aera 3, 233, 500 
Arizona: 
Se cee ok pi oa eae plait’: 210, 000 
San Carlos project : 
re ee ed eet 200, 000 
NE rt ec ON Ne ee ee ake 125, 000 
California : 
ee ep Sh > UI I i nse cles en es nisomeehoiiainemeraeanan 60, 000 
RII ERI nc aida eases ments bia ese aaa dale 400, 000 
Colorado: 
[IAROLIRTOG 0100 2b AOD BORNE once coe oednanncme 50, 000 
Idaho: 
Fort Hall project: Michaud Division__..---_--------~-- 750, 000 
Montana: 
Re ca arena mie ee re ee tee 100, 000 
RO at er et oe bam ieae 33, 500 
Flathead project : 
PUNPRINRTI SC Ot ctes PE 5 SS oe, ne 
Power ee ee ee 75, 000 
a ve crensda tases oe Gis atasigne ah onan aimnee os 50, 000 
a SS I alee oa ae rane 60, 000 
Nevada: Duck Valley_-_--_- i ed ae cane Aen ek ee ee 100, 000 


New Mexico: 
United Pueblos: 


miaaie Kio Grande Pueblos... ................... 200, 000 
Miscellaneous Pueblos____--------~- Sa ett oa 50, 000 

Navajo Agency: 
ee aes lla nd gs ene we taraiuenninte woneaaeoen 500, 000 
TTC TNR i a elie 40, 000 
Cote hy = Rama A oe i cei erties 100, 000 
Ay re =O UD ne team emaiome 30, 000 
(io) Seoenoms Tamms Airey ee ceo eck 39, 000 
(d@) Engineering plans, survey, and administration______.___________ 394, 500 
puree (WUE ROR ORD = Sloe Net Rag E I  b ee __.. 8, 683, 000 


(a) Annual contract payments, $16,000 

(1) Fort Belknap, $6,250.—This item is necessary to provide funds for the 
payment of the 19th annual installment due the Bureau of Reclamation for 
participation in the benefits of storage provided by the Fresno Dam on the 
Milk River under Memorandum of Understanding No. 1—1—Ind.—18725, with the 
Sureau of Reclamation, approved by the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
August 16, 1946, whereby the Indians acquired a perpetual right to the annual 
use of one-seventh of the stored water impounded for the payment of one- 
seventh ($250,000) of the construction cost ($1,750,000) of the dam. The mem- 
orandum stipulates that the payments are to be made in 40 annual installments 
of $6,250 each. 

(2) Tongue River, $9,750.—This item is for payment to the Tongue River 
Waterusers’ Association of the 22d annual installment due under the act of 
August 11, 1959 (53 Stat. 1411), for participation in the costs and benefits of 
the Tongue River storage reservoir project for Tongue River Indian lands in- 
cluded within the storage project. The estimated cost of the project is $1,200,000 
and the cost to the United States is $360,750. The latter sum is payable over 
a period of 37 years, beginning December 15, 1939, the annual payment being 
$9,750. The benefits are estimated as 7,500 acre-feet of water annually. 
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(b) Construction, $3,233,500 
Arizona 

Colorado River, $210,000—The Colorado River Indian irrigation project is 
located about 100 miles north of Yuma on the Arizona side of the Colorado 
River. The ultimate project area consists of 100,000 acres of fertile river bot- 
tom lands which are extremely productive when provided with an adequate 
water supply. The Indians have utilized the waters of the river to mature 
their crops since time immemorial. Prior to control of the river through the 
construction of upstream storage works, the reservation was flooded annually 
and the Indians practice a limited agriculture which was dependent on floods. 

The first attempt to furnish irrigation water was made in 1867. Practically 
all of the original construction work was of a temporary nature, including a 
large pumping plant which was operated for a number of years. With the com- 
pletion of Headgate Rock diversion dam and the first section of the main canal 
in 1942, it was possible to discontinue operation of the pumping plant in favor 
of a gravity supply system. Permanent irrigation facilities are now being con- 
structed. An area of approximately 37,000 acres is now provided with irriga- 
tion facilities. 

The funds requested are proposed for the following program of work for fiscal 
year 1961. 

Structures, $60,000.—There are five unfinished structures on the main canal 
and several on laterals A19R and A73. These unfinished structures are equipped 
with temporary wooden gates of limited capacity. During the fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 one main canal structure was replaced in each fiscal year. The pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1960 provides for replacing two main canal structures 
and three lateral structures. For the fiscal year 1961, it is proposed to complete 
three control structures on lateral A—-73 and replace the wooden gates with steel 
gates and hoisting equipment. 

Drainage system, $150,000.—The extension, enlargement, and deepening of 
many of the existing main drains and the construction of additional drains are 
required to adequately serve the presently subjugated lands. Considerable drain- 
age improvement work has been accomplished during recent years. There still 
are, however, a number of areas that require extension or improvement of the 
drainage facilities. The work features are as follows: 


BR Ge I RI a a rsa ee $50, 000 
DORsEsIet TiIDW Creiie a e ecco eens wen cen aeeincnieaenide 100, 000 


San Carlos project, $325,000.—The San Carlos project, constructed under the 
act of June 7, 1924, (43 Stat. 475), is being operated and maintained by the 
Indian service in cooperation with the Pima-Maricopa Community Tribal Council 
and the San Carlos Irrigation and Drainage District. The project is designed 
to irrigate 100,000 acres of land in Pinal County, Ariz., 50,000 acres of which are 
on the Gila River Indian Reservation belonging to Pima Indians either as indi- 
vidual allotments or as tribal lands, and 50,000 acres are within the San Carlos 
Irrigation and Drainage District and are owned by non-Indians. 

All of the land owned by non-Indians is prepared for farming and approxi- 
mately 41,000 acres of the land owned by Indians have been subjugated. During 
1958 the project produced crops valued at $8,199,966, 

The project obtains its water supply from the Gila River and from irrigation 
wells. The principal storage reservoir for the project is the San Carlos Reser- 
voir which was completed in 1929 by the construction of the Coolidge Dam across 
the Gila River at a point about 26 miles southwest of the city of Globe, and 9 
miles below the confluence of the San Carlos and Gila Rivers. 

The gravity water supply of the project is inadequate to provide sufficient 
vater for full irrigation of the 100,000 acres and it is necessary to pump a con- 
siderable part of the water used for irrigation from wells loeated within the 
vroject area. The prolonged drought in the area has necessitated the pumping 
‘of additional water from projects wells, which has resulted in lowering the under- 
gvomnd water table as much as 110 feet in some parts of the project and an 
average of nearly 50 feet for all project land. 

Stored waters and normal flow from the Gila and San Pedro Rivers continue to 
be in short supply for the irrigation of 100,000 acres of land within the San 
Carlos project. This condition has prevailed for several years and is expected to 
continue, which has and will continue to result in a heavy demand upon pumped 
water for the project. With project wells, and wells adjacent to the project, 
being operated for heavy production of underground water, the water table is 
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continually being lowered, pumps are producing less volume per unit. To over- 
come to the extent possible this continuing loss in underground water produc. 
tion, wells that have failed and had to be removed from water production must 
be replaced with new wells. Wells that have failed because of the drop in 
the water table must be deepened and provided with new bowls, additional col- 
umn extensions and larger motors. It is estimated that during fiscal year 1961, 
there will be a need to drill and equip new replacement wells; and deepen and 
rehabilitate existing wells. 

The replacement wells that are drilled will not be in the same location as the 
wells abandoned, therefore, powerlines will have to be extended to these wells, 
Larger transformer stations together with switching, safety, and control equip- 
ment will have to be provided for many of the deepened wells as well as for the 
new wells. 

The project power system consists of two generating plants, 150 miles of high 
voltage transmission lines and 510 miles of low voltage distribution lines, 15 
transformer stations, and about 2,568 service connections. The power system 
furnishes electrical energy to the irrigation project for the operation of approxi- 
mately 120 project pumps in irrigation wells which provide a supplemental supply 
of water for irrigation of project lands. The power system also provides energy 
for other project uses at 35 other points of delivery. Excess power is sold to 
local communities, mining and agricultural industries within or adjacent to the 
project area, Government agencies, and rural and domestic customers. The 
energy supplied by the project in many instances is the only source of electrical 
energy available to the customers. 

Because of the increased need for power due to the natural growth of the terri- 
tory, the increased pumping load due to the deficiency in streamflow, and the 
increase of power required by customers, it is necessary to increase line and 
transformer capacities. This makes imperative an orderly program of construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of present power system facilities. It is also vitally 
necessary to improve and standardize the power facilities to prevent outages and 
interruptions, particularly on service to industries. 

The work program for 1961 is as follows: 


ND: i ean Seas cteeesaes eee GamptheienSweals ee 
Drill and equip new replacement wells, deepen and rehabilitate 
existing wells and extend powerlines with necessary trans- 
formers to replacement wells drilled in new locations. 
I aa a ee ened coktoeonusoieanae ce naisatae aes $125, 000 
Continuation of construction of 66-kilovolt tieline between Casa 
Grande and Sacaton, which is estimated to cost $295,000. When 
the line is completed it will permit reconstruction of associated 
lines connecting together five major and two primary substations 
and provide switching equipment for loop operations for the Casa 
Grande Valley 66-kilovolt system. Under the present system serv- 
ing this area, outages of excess duration are constantly experi- 
enced. 
California 

California reservations, $60,000.—In the State of California there are some 114 
Indian reservations and rancherias varying in size from a few acres to an area of 
104,800 acres on the Hoopa Valley Reservation with a total State population of 
some 24,000 Indians. Present plans propose the release of the Indians in the State 
from wardship status as rapidly as possible. Before this is accomplished, it is 
proposed to develop available water supplies and conserve existing supplies by 
appropriate construction work. The water appertaining to Indian trust lands in 
California is one of the most valuable of Indian assets. The tremendous growth 
in population in the State during the past few years has made the control of 
water supplies subject to acute competition. In order to protect this vataable 
resource of the California Indians, it should be fully developed prior to closing 
out the Indian service in the State. 

Some 1,400 families depend on this water for the irrigation of fields, orchards, 
gardens, for stock water and for domestic purposes. Water is diverted from 
streams or pumped from the underground and distributed to the Indian users on 
69 reservations and rancherias in all parts of the State. On all smaller projects 
in the central and nothern part of the State, the water users have assumed the 
responsibility of operation and maintenance. Wherever possible, new systems 
and reconstruction of old systems are being completed, and are turned over to 
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the Indians for operation and maintenance. On nearly all of the irrigation 
projects the individual farm units are too small for commercial farming but 
these small units do permit the farm families to produce much in the way of 
food from their family gardens. 

There are a number of rancherias that have no potable water supply and on 
many others the supply is inadequate. All of the water systems and water rights 
are of such importance to the Indians that the projects should be developed or 
rehabilitated, brought up to public health standards and completed to meet the 
needs of the Indians. This would be a major step forward in the readjustment 
program. The program for the fiscal year 1961 is as follows: 

Dry Creek, $3,000.—Replace two pumping plants installed in 1939, clean and 
extend collection gallery to develop additional water and extend service lines 
to serve four families. This should complete the Bureau’s water development 
program for this reservation. 


Revamp 2 pumpibg plants...........-....-: NT 
Extend collection gatiery...................... aes aes ; 500 
Be ae ge 2 em: 2) 


Alturas, $4,000.—This rancheria has no water development. It is proposed to 
drill individual wells for five families or install 4-inch main approximately 3,000 
feet to city of Alturas water mains. 

Develop water supply_---------- zs coacaese win sits nie see ee 
It is planned to replace the entire main line and any service lines or extensions 
that may be necessary to serve the 44 houses. 


Replace 14,000 feet 4-inch D.D.W. steel pipe__...-___---__---__-_____ $22, 000 


Baron Long, $22,000.—The old 4-inch line installed in 1932 is beyond repair. 


Morongo, $18,000.—To provide additional water and install pipelines to areas 
not now served. The present gravity supply diminishes in summertime far be- 
low actual needs. It is proposed to develop a water supply and install some 
700 feet of pipe to connect with the existing system to furnish supplemental 
water for some 100 acres and supply 10 families not now served, 


1 well drilled and equipped 16 inches by 200 feet deep__________---__--_--_ 8, 000 
2,000 feet l-inch galvanized pipe----- sic casi Coc vo eatin aioe oe etter ee 
5,000 feet of 4-inch steel pipe . oe a a aaa ss 


Ressighini, $6,000.—This reservation is without a potable water supply. It 
is proposed to drill individual wells for the eight families living here. 
Wells 30 inches by 50 feet with &-inch casing and gravel packed, 8 at 

$750 each 7 a ae __... $6, 000 

Inija, $7,000.—The reservation is without a domestic water supply. It is 
proposed to drill and equip a well and install a distribution system to serve the 
25 people living here. This should conclude the Bureau's water development 
program for this reservation, 


Well 8 inches by 100 feet cased, drilled, and equipped 2, S00 
Pumphouse and electrical controls 850 
2,500 feet 1 and 1!5-inch pipe installed a 3, 350 


Coachella Valley, Augustine-Cabazon, $400,000.—Publie Law 85-101, dated 
August 2s, 1955, authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to desig- 
nate the trust or restricted Indian lands on the Cabazon, Augustine, and Torres- 
Martinez Indian Reservations, which may be irrigated from distr.bution facil 
ities administered by the Coachella Valley County Water District in Riverside 
County, Calif.; and to contract with the Coachella Valley County Water District, 
prior to the construction of the irrigation distribution system and drainage 
weeks, for engineering and supervision services in connection with such con- 
struction, and for the care, operation, and maintenance thereof after construc- 
tion. The act also authorizes the appropriation of such amounts as may be 
hecessary for the construction of the distribution system and drainage works 
and for making other payments guaranteed pursuant to the act. 

Irrigation of Indian land in the Coachella Valley of California was under 
taken by the Bureau of Indian Affairs many years ago. At the outset attempts 
were made to obtain water from underground sources. These attempts failed 
because of excess demands on the underground basin and because of the un- 
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suitability of the water quality. As a part of the Hoover Dam project and the 
All-American Canal system, the Bureau of Reclamation, under contract with 
the Coachella Valley County Water District, constructed the water supply works 
and distribution system to serve the irrigable lands within Improvement Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the water district. The main supply and distribution system has 
a built-in capacity to serve both the Indian and non-Indian land. However, 
the smaller distribution laterals and farm turnouts to serve Indian land were 
not constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation under its contract with the Dis- 
trict. Instead construction of these works was authorized under the act of 
August 25, 1950, which contemplated that the Coachella Valley County Water 
District would finance the construction. Subsequent negotiations disclosed that 
the district was unwilling and/or unable to do so. Hence, the amendment 
(Public Law 85-801) to the act of August 25, 1950, was proposed and enacted. 

Without irrigation the Indian lands are unproductive and the Indians have 
received little benefit from them. Original allotments were made about 30 
years ago, yet only a scattered few have ever produced any income. Many of 
the older Indians in recent years have been forced to sell their land in order 
to subsist and to become eligible to receive old-age pensions. This process will 
accelerate so long as the land is left in an unirrigated state. In the meantime, 
no use is being made of the reserved space in the facilities in which the 
Federal Government has already invested considerable sums and the district 
is being forced to operate on a less efficient basis than otherwise would be the 
case, 

The district is willing and anxious to undertake the operation of the works 
as contemplated under Public Law 85-801 and has executed a contract to do so. 

The Indians of the Augustine and Cabazon Reservations have indicated their 
desire to have the works constructed by appropriate resolutions of their govern- 
ing bodies and a considerable number of the Torres-Martinez Indians have indi- 
vidually expressed a similar desire. 

The works to be constructed will serve approximately 250 individual allot- 
ments plus additional tribal land comprising a gross area of about 10,000 acres 
of irrigable land. The distribution works have been designed to connect with 
the existing works of the Coachella Valley County Water District. Drainage 
works have been partially designed. The estimated construction costs for the 
three reservations are as follows: 


Augustine Pee ee aki Bi Sa = Sate ASE ee Cle eee $75, 000 


SN 5B es a ees : 291, 000 
Torres-Martinez__-__- iitate deena cretet erates 1, 634, 000 


PRR cee a eA ee ee a A ee eS 2, 000, 000 


Funds in the amount of $366,000 were made available in the fiscal year 1960 
for the construction of the necessary irrigation works on the Augustine and 
Cabazon Reservations. The program proposed for the fiscal year 1961 is the 
initiation of the construction of necessary irrigation works on the Torres-Martinez 
Reservation. 


Colorado 

Consolidated Ute, Pine River, $50,000.—The Pine River project was initiated 
in 1884 by the construction of small canals and laterals heading out of Pine 
River and its tributaries to irrigate bottom lands. As the demand for addi- 
tional irrigated farms increased, it was necessary to develop lands which entailed 
the enlargement and realignment of the original laterals. 

Following the completion of the Vallecito Reservoir the ultimate irrigable 
area for the project was established at 18,478 acres. However, based on later 
information and studies the ultimate irrigable area has been placed at approxi- 
mately 17,000 acres, of which about 10,000 acres are presently provided with 
irrigation facilities. ~ 

The work programed under this item is the revision of the distribution system 
of the Oxford tract comprising 1,885 acres of iand and the construction of addi- 
tional laterals and control structures to properly serve the tract in order to pro- 
vide economic farm units for some 15 farm families. 


Tdaho 


Fort Hall, Michaud unit, $750,000.—This project was authorized under the act 
of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1026-1027). The construction of the Michaud unit 
Was started in fiscal year 1957 with the appropriation of $500,000 and has con- 
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tinned each year since then with available funds. This unit of the Fort Hall 
project will irrigate 21,000 acres (3,557 acres non-Indian, 17,443 acres Indian 
owned) of excellent land lying between the cities of Pocatello and American 
Falls. ‘The construction will consist of a pumping station (static lift 88.5 feet) 
and appurtenant works located on the Portneuf River. The water supply for 
the project will be derived from stored water in American Falls and Palisades 
Reservoirs as constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation. The actual water will 
be pumped from the Portneuf River in exchange for the stored water. A con- 
duit will convey the water from the pumping station to the irrigated area and 
a distribution system, principally constructed of concrete pipe, will deliver the 
water to the farm units. <A series of wells will provide ground water to supple- 
ment the stored water. Three secondary pumping stations will be required in 
the distribution system to raise water to high areas within the irrigable area. 
Power for the pumping stations will be secured from the generating station at 
the Palisades Reservoir and transmitted over the lines of the Idaho Power Co. 
under a wheeling arrangement with that company. The following is an esti- 
mated cost for the construction of this project : 


SERENA SON SIIN RN’ ECMO cain cane epee in helen ee eine hid eutoianasnkes oe eeload $528, 000 
Intake and appurtenant works___-__--------- wicaidenacaldicndcmeedcunniar anicoered 264, OOO 
Pree: ERTIES BIN POREI RTA sci ns as wens: ws es atc reeves cass ermevsminn es gp co eniecne sminan 528, 000 
Distribution system : 
Deana RNR SCC ON a os cn spew tan cdtbarenentdidinaaSiaenen 368, 000 
INN a Be te ah a hE aS rs cs ce pene ep algo apie hte GC 53, 000 
PUMA OUMRATD UNE AE a i os ss ss Sn rss es a sents cece tn ener 9 
Wells Sasi aa i've cle iin oe ss wads cea es eat da ne en rae 528, 000 
rs cs ca a eee 962, 000 
Miscellaneous: Payment to Bureau of Reclamation for storage: 
Communication system (radio) - a eset . ell it 15, 000 


Equipment 40, 000 

‘Total construction cost a : 5 5, 500, OOO 
Less prior appropriation __ ee ; eee eee 2 a Oe 
aberes TURRET GN Sh UCC RO i i cases ses vcr py eink ce cs mts esis cio oceencethg 


3udget request, 1961_____~_- Co eeatadk BREEN ste et a 750, 000 


The construction of Portneuf pymping station and appurtenant works, which 
included the purchase and installation of pumps, motors, controls, transformers, 
and the construction of a substation, pumphouse, and warehouse, was completed 
in the fiscal year 1959. The program for the fiscal year 1960 provides for the 
construction of the intake works and discharge lines. The program proposed 
for the fiscal year 1961 includes the construction of the secondary pumping 
station, construction of the drains and the continuation of the construction of 
canals and laterals. The features of work and estimated costs are as follows: 


Secondary pumping station_____- ease aise ace aerate _... $368, 000 
Drains : eee Be oes 53, 000 
Canals and laterals ae fe sce ties ee ee 329, 000 


SNS det a ere one eae see ee a de 750, OOO 


Vontana 

Blackfeet, $100,000.—Construction of this project, located in northwestern 
Montana, was initiated by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1908. In 1924 the 
project was transferred to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for construction and 
operation and maintenance. Since 1924 minor extensions of the irrigation syvs- 
tems have been made as funds were made available. Four separate irrigation 
its @nbracing 41,264 acres have been partially constructed but none have been 
completed. The present irrigation facilities consist primarily of 5 diversion 
dams on local streams, 2 earth-and-rock dams with storage reservoir capacities 
of 36.000 acre-feet, 97 miles of main and feeder canals and approximately 309 
miles of distribution canals and laterals, 1,549 control and delivery structures, 
and 31 project buildings. 

The Blackfeet Reservation includes large areas of the finest grazing land in 
Montana, but at the present time, as in the past, the reservation’s farming lands 
do not produce sufficient quantity of winter feed for the livestock industry. 
This has necessitated the removal of large numbers of stock each fall to other 








areas where winter feed is available. 
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setween 25,000 and 30,000 acres of project 


lands are being cropped annually with 6,000 to 10,000 acres being summer fal- 
This acreage shifts from season to season 
within the larger area under constructed laterals. 

The ultimate irrigable acreage is 72,000 acres, of which 40,248 acres are 
presently assessable. However, before this area can be properly and adequately 
served it is imperative that the existing facilities be enlarged or rehabilitated, 

The funds requested herein are the bare minimum required to continue orderly 
and economic progress in putting the project into condition to properly serye 
the lands now designated as assessable. 

The program of work for the fiscal year 1961 is as follows: 

Structures—Badger Fisher main canal, $42,500: For continuing work in the 
distribution area which will consist 
structures and 105 minor structures in the main laterals and sublaterals which 


lowed or seeded to winter wheat. 


are badly deteriorated. 


Structures—Two Medicine canal and laterals, $40,500: For the continuation of | 


of the construction of 25 main control 


the construction of adequate control structures to permit delivery of water to 
the presently assessable acres of the Two Medicine unit. For the fiscal year 1961, 
it is proposed to replace 15 major and 100 minor structures in the lateral system. 

Operation and maintenance during construction, $17,000: For operation and 
maintenance during construction where it is not proper or equitable to charge 
the landowner the full cost of operation and maintenance because of the fact 
that the distribution systems were constructed to serve much larger areas than 


are now developed and served. 


Crow, $33,500.—The Crow irrigation project consists of 9 project units; 1 off- 
stream storage reservoir with a capacity of 23,000 acre-feet with 2.1 miles of 
feeder or carriage canal for diverting streamflow for storage: 100 miles of main 
canal; 220 miles of laterals; 11 miles of drains; 2,291 structures; 12 diversions; 
and 15 buildings. There are operation and maintenance contracts with three 
organized irrigation districts or associations and one drainage district. In 1958, 
29.584 acres of land were farmed, producing crops valued at $1,805,846. The 
project has a total of 42,965 acres of irrigable land. 

The proposed construction program for fiscal year 1961 is directed toward 
completion of the project and a major effort toward installation and construction 
of laterals with structure to tracts of land which have no deliveries or incom- 


pleted deliveries. 


Diversion dams, $20,000: Steel sheet piling diversion dam with concrete apron, 
ete., are required for the Reno unit to replace the temporary brush diversion 
dam which was installed in the early days of the project. Each year the cost 
of renovating this dam is becoming more expensive and is a gamble each year 


during the irrigation season. 
Laterals and structures, $13,500: 


It 


1 order to serve tracts of land that are 


temporarily nonassessable, it will be necessary to continne the construction of 
new laterals and structures. For the fiscal year 1961, it is proposed to col 
struct three-eighths mile of lateral together with necessary structure. 

Flathead Indian irrigation project wa 


Flathead project, $175,000——The 


placed in construction status in 1907 


under the Reclamation Service The 


Bureau of Reclamation continued as the operating agency until 1924 when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs assumed management of the project. Constructiol 
features are mainly for rehabilitation and repair of existing structures and t 
improve and modernize existing facilities. 

The present irrigation system consists of 15 reservoirs, of which 13 are large, 
providing a storage capacity of 128.725 acre-feet: over 1,300 miles of collection 
carriage, and distribution canals and laterals: 150 major irrigation structures 
and approximately 10,000 minor structures. The majority of the major canals 


that are lined require replacement 


© 


f lining. Sections of the major canals 


falling into this category total approximately 10 miles. 

The ultimate irrigable acreage of the project is 142,096 acres, of which some 
109,903 acres bear annual operation and maintenance assessment charges. Dut 
ing the calendar year 1958 crops valued at $3,063,492 were produced on 99,472 


acres. 


In addition to the irrigation features, the project operates a power system | 
serving the Flathead Indian Reservation. This system consists of S89 miles | 
of single- and three-phase distribution lines; 121.5 miles of 34.5 kilovolt trans | 
mission lines, connecting 12 major substations and a hydroplant ; 5,976 installed | 
meters; and 3,19% installed distribution transformers. This system serves some | 


5,184 customers with approximately 


« 
oe 


250,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 
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The work program for the fiscal year 1961 together with features of work and 
estimated costs are as follows: 


Irrigation, $100,000 

Jocko Lakes, $30,000: The program of sealing the Jocko Reservoir was ini- 
tiated in the fall of 1958 with approximately 20,000 cubic feet of grout pumped 
through the outlet tunnel into the natural barrier at the lower end of the lake. 
The program for the fiscal year 1960 is the drilling of a row of wells across 
the top of the dike. With the funds requested for the fiscal year 1961, it is 
proposed to curtain-grout the structures by pumping grout through the wells. 

Reline Trans Mountain Canal, $70,000: The Trans Mountain Canal supplies 
approximately 50 percent of the water for the Mission Valley. During the 
spring of 1958 a portion of this canal washed out, and emergency replacement 
work was necessary. The major portion of the lined section of the canal is 
benched into the side of the mountain. This lining is now failing and allowing 
water to permeate the fill with the attendant loss of an entire section of 4,359 
feet in a landslide. Because of the importance of this canal, it is urgent this 
section be relined with 6-inch reinforced concrete. 


Power construction, $75,000 

Engineering design of substation, $10,000: Projected load growth studies indi- 
cate an overloaded condition by fiscal year 1963 on both the 115,000/34,500-volt 
Kerr substation transformers and the 34,500-volt transmission lines which supply 
power to the entire Flathead project power system. The funds requested will 
be utilized to design a new high voltage substation in the vicinity of Charlo, 
Mont., to feed power into the project’s present 34,500-volt transmission system 
from Montana Power Co.’s 161,000-volt transmission line. This design work is 
necessary to prepare for the construction of these new facilities in fiscal year 
1962 to economically prevent the disastrous effects of the forecasted overloads 
on present facilities in fiscal year 1963. 

Purchase transformer bank, $27,000: The project now operates six large and 
three small 34,500/12,500-volt substations for which there are no spare trans- 
former units in the event of an equipment failure. Short-time emergency supply 
can be obtained through tielines adjoining substations, but the capacity of 
these stations has reached the point where prolonged emergency supply could 
not be delivered and, therefore, under these conditions the project would not 
be able to supply electric service to the communities and rural areas dependent 
upon it for this electric supply. To provide a minimum standby equipment 
inventory, it is proposed to purchase a 3,750-kilovolt-ampere transformer bank 
capable of being used at any one of these nine substations. 

Purchase and installation of oil circuit reclosers, $25,300: 11 of the project’s 
main distribution feeders originating from 6 of its major distribution sub- 
stations are presently protected with semiautomatic obsoleted type oil circuit 
reclosers which are impossible to coordinate with more recently manufactured 
secondary protective devices used in conjunction with these units. These oil 
circuit reclosers are particularly troublesome during lightning and windstorms 
when numerous temporary line faults are experienced. During these periods, 
electric service to large areas is unnecessarily disrupted until a serviceman is 
dispatched to reset the device. In addition to the above interruption, capacities 
of some of these older units are approaching the maximum allowable with 
possible damage to the unit and other equipment in the proximity of its mount- 
ing. It is estimated that the 11 units will cost $2,300 each, including installation. 

Reconstruction and enlargement of distribution line, $12,700: Original poles of 
present facilities were installed in 1927-33 and have reached their lifespan. 
Present No. 6 conductors are too small to provide satisfactory electric service to 
the substantially increased demands of the commercial and residential users. 
Complete new facilities with the adequate capacity for future growth are urgently 
needed if uninterrupted and adequate service is to be maintained at a reasonable 


ost. It is proposed to initiate reconstruction of these facilities during the 


fiscal year 1961. 

Fort Belknap, $50,000.—This project located in north central Montana was 
authorized by the act of June 10, 1896 (29 Stat. 351). Construction work was 
Started in 1898 and continued thereafter as funds were made available and the 
need for additional irrigable farmland arose. At the present time five separate 
units embracing the total of 13,500 acres have been practically completed. More 
than half of the irrigable land is located on the Milk River, Three Mile, and 
Ereaux units. The ultimate area of the existing units is 25,273 acres, of which 
12,273 are in assessable status. 
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Because of the fine grazing lands of the reservation the basic industry is 
livestock production. The industry is restricted, however, by the limited pro- 
duction of winter feed due to the need of additional irrigable farmlands. The 
funds requested for 1961 will be used to increase the winter feed production by 
rehabilitation, enlargement, and extension of the irrigation and drainage 
facilities. The features of work and estimated costs are as follows: 

Rehabilitation, canals, and laterals, $10,000: Rehabilitation and enlargement 
of 4 miles of the Milk River A Canal between stations 521 and 830; 1 mile of the 
White Bear B Canal between stations 75 and 127; three-fourths mile of lateral 
62-A beginning at station 40; and 2 miles of Three Mile B Canal. The work 
will include the removal of heavy tree and brush growth, the excavation and 
enlargement of canal and laterals, sections and leveling and building of banks, 

Structure replacement, $6,000: Replacement of 15 turnouts and 4 timber 
checks on the Milk River unit, 5 turnouts on the Peoples Creek unit and 5 turn- 
outs on the Three Mile unit. 

Extension of laterals, $4,600: Construction of 2 miles of laterals with neces- 
Sary structures to serve an additional 300 acres of land. 

Drainage, $23,400: Much of the Milk River drainage system is in poor con- 
dition due to clogging by willows, cattails, trees, and inadequate drain cross 
sections, which is causing considerable seepage and inundation of productive 
lands. There is an urgent need for the rehabilitation and enlargement of 
existing drains, replacement of drainage structures and construction of new 
drains. The work involves the rehabilitation and enlarge of 6°, miles of the 
Milk River south drain including 1%, miles of stub drains; installation of 32 
inlet and crossing structures, construction of 1 mile of new drain; replacement of 
10 turnouts and construction of 8 miles of surface drainage throughout the Milk 
River unit. The work will improve the drainave covering 2,240 acres of land, 
provide drainage for 540 additional acres and alleviate ponding against canal 
und lateral banks. 

Equipment, $6,000: Replace equipment no longer economical to operate and 
maintain. It is proposed to purchase the following items: 


%4-cubie yard dragline buckets i bee . $2, 000 
2-ton dump truck a ; “ ; —. Se 


» 
1 
Miscellaneous equipment pret Se ba D5 a 


Fort Peck, $60,000.—This project located in northeastern Montana, was author- 
ized by the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 558). Construction work was started 
in 1909 and continued thereafter as funds were made available and the need for 
additional farmland arose. The project originally constituted of five separate 
irrigation units. Two units are no longer in operation. The 3 operating units 
are the Big Poreupine, Little Porcupine, and Frazer-Wolf Point, and consist of 
1 storage reservoir, 1 diversion structure, 2 pumping plants, 1144 miles of feeder 
canal, 24 miles of main canal, 8% miles of laterals, 27 miles of drainage ditches, 
Yoo structures, and 19 buildings. The ultimate irrigable area of these three units 
is 20,787 acres, of which 12,365 acres are provided with irrigation facilities and 
are assessable. 

The basic industry on the reservation is livestock production. In order to 
meet the demand for the production of winter feed, there is an urgent need for 
additional irrigated farmlands. 

Operation and maintenance during construction, $11,250: Because of the fact 
that the distribution systein was designed and constructed to Serve a much larger 
area than is presently being served, it is not just or equitable to charge the land- 
owner the full cost of operation and maintenance until the land base is fully 
developed. 

Rehabilitation of canals and laterals, Frazer-Wolf Point, $19,000: A program 
for the rehabilitation and enlargment of the 2—-M and 42-M canal systems on 
the Frazer-Wolf Point unit was initiated in 1959. Because of the incgeased 
use of irrigation water on this unit and the extension of the irrigable area on 
the eastern edge of the project, the original design capacity of these canals can- 
not meet present demands for water. It is proposed to continue this program in 
iscal year 1961. The work involved will include the excavation and enlarge- 
ment of the canal sections, enlargement of control structures, rebuilding bank 
sections, increasing cross-sectional areas and constructing operational roads 
along one bank for ditchrider. 

Rehabilitation of canals and laterals, Big Poreupine, $14,650: A program for 
the rehabilitation and enlargement of lateral 51 on the Big Porcupine unit was 
started in 1959 and is being continued in 1960. It is proposed to complete the 
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rehabilitation of this lateral system in the fiscal year 1961. The work will con- 
sist of Cleaning and enlarging the canal and repair and replacement of structures. 

Repair of office building, $2,500; the floor joists in the office building at the 
Wolf Point Camp site has been attacked by dry rot and is completely broken 
away from the sills and is resting on the ground in the rear part of the build- 
ing. It is proposed to raise the foundation approximately 16 inches to provide 
proper ventilation to prevent future dry rot and replace all rotten joists. 

Construction plans and surveys, $5,600; preparation of detailed plans for the 
extension of these units and preparation of designs and specifications for Wyota 
pumping plant. 

Yquipment, $7,000; it is proposed to purchase one weed sprayer, replace two 
trucks that are no longer serviceable or economical to operate and purchase cer- 
tain miscelianeous small equipment. 


Wee ROE ois hs cts eae ate esl bee $2, 000 

TUCK, 156-1ORs nce tcc ain n din ashi eed aee eee eee ehec sen 2, 000 

PickGD, 36-tOR. 65 cnn oe ee a nd i eo ee eee 1, 500 

Siscelancons: sinell. SUGIDMONS. . 6 ocean ances ann nee sueees acme 1, 500 
Nevada 


Duck Valley, $100,000.—Earliest development on this project by the Govern- 
ment took place in 1901. The construction of the Wild Horse Dam in 1987 which 
provided 32,000 acre-feet of storage made the further improvement of the proj- 
ect feasible. At present, there are 9,171 acres being irrigated from project works. 
The ultimate irrigable area will be about 12,000 acres without additional stor- 
age. At present, there are 227 farm units being farmed, and the final project 
would provide for 70 additional families. 

Lands which have been leveled to a predetermined grade based on the rate 
at which the soil can absorb water will be more productive and require less 
water. More efficient use of irrigation water means more land can be irri- 
gated with a given quantity of water. During periods when water supplies 
are short, savings in the amount of water could mean the difference in produc- 
ing a crop and a crop failure. 

Lands to be leveled on this project are located at the upper end of the irriga- 
ble area. The program will include subjugating new land and releveling irri- 
gated lands, constructing a drainage system, revising the distribution system, 
seeding, and fertilizing. Revising the existing delivery system will better serve 
these lands. Laterals off the main canal will take the place of small, meander- 
ing ditches which go from farm to farm. A turnout to serve each assignment 
will control the use of numerous sloughs which will be drained by deepening or 
excavating new drains. Because of the rough topography in this area, fields to 
be leveled will vary in size from 5 to 40 acres. The work proposed for the fiscal 
year 1961 is as follows: 


Land clearing (spot clearing) (300: aces) sss. <u. ee cec cui ecc uc cec $6, 700 
Leveling (reuth ant finish) (400 acres) 222. cece. dew coe cece 37, SOO 
Laterals (ribbon, channel and structures) (3 miles) ~---.--.---------_ 15, 300 
Farm ditches (ribbon, channel and structures) (12 miles)__.-._-___-_. 20, 000 
Drainage ditches (channel and structures) (1 mile) ~--.------_~_- i 3, 900 
Seeding and fertilizing (400 acres) _- pee 7d. Dh eth a eal aed fot ee i 9, SOO 
Canal (rehabilitating) (enlarging and structures) ~-...-.._.---_--_~- 6, 500 

a al a as i al a th eh 100, 000 


Viddle Rio Grande pueblos (united pueblos), $200,000.—Irrigable lands of 
the Indian pueblos of Cochiti, Isleta, Sandia, San Felipe, Santa Ana, and 
Santo Domingo totaling approximately 20,700 acres are included within the 
service area of the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District, New Mexico. The 
Floof Control Act of 1948 and its supplemental act of 1950 authorized the 
construction of the middle Rio Grande project described in House Document 
No. 653, 81st Congress, 2d session. The report was approved on May 17, 1950. 
The Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation are the two agencies 
Which have responsibility for the major portion of the construction work within 
the middle Rio Grande Valley. The report contemplates, however, that other 
Government agencies will perform work directly related to their interests. 
Included in the program of the Bureau of Reclamation is the rehabilitation of 
the irrigation works of the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District. The report 
indicates that land development work on the Indian lands will be performed 








by this Bureau. The work necessary on Indian lands is described on page 149 
of the report as follows: 

“A total of $2,322,000 will be required for improvement and development on 
Indian-owned lands. Of this amount $1,467,000 is for reconstruction and exten- 
sion of works, serving present Indian-owned lands in the project area and the 
remaining $855,000 is for related land development.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation is now rehabilitating the irrigation system of the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservaney District, and this Bureau is subjugating 
Pueblo Indian lands included within the district. The work of construction 
of the irrigation works and land subjugation is going forward concurrently 
so that water and land surface elevations may be properly coordinated and 
assure efficient irrigation practice. 

The work of land subjugation on Indian lands initiated in 1957 is planned ona 
5-year program. Portions of the areas will require only partial light leveling 
while other areas will require clearing, leveling, and bordering. 

The work programed for fiscal year 1961 is as follows: 


Rehabilitation of canal, 5 miles, at $8,000 per mile_____ se ceag ane cncekes 
Subjugation of presently farmed and new land, 1,280 acres, at $125____ 160, 000 
Ss Ne sa res Sele siete ect ak pce > ireland 200, 000 


New Mevico 


Miscellaneous pueblos, $50,000.—Irrigation construction work on the Indian 
pueblos in New Mexico was started by the Government about 1904. The ulti- 
mate irrigable area of the 19 Pueblos is estimated at 51,738 acres. About 
40,000 acres are now under constructed irrigation facilities. A large portion 
of this area requires land subjugation for efficient use. During the drought, 
however, a dependable water supply has been available for an average of only 
23,000 acres. Irrigated farming is the most important activity on the Indian 
Pueblos in the area. The water supply is limited and it is vitally necessary 
to conserve and develop the supply in every possible manner. The program of 
development and rehabilitation also provides for the extension and improve- 
ment of the irrigation systems, underground water development and reservoir 
construction. It is planned to increase the irrigable areas on these Pueblos 
so that farm units may be assigned in areas of 30 to 60 acres each. The present 
assignments are too small for successful farming. 

The pueblos and work programed for the fiscal year 1961 are as follows: 

Acoma, $22,500.—The Acomita Reservoir stores water for irrigation of 300 
acres on Acoma and 500 acres on Laguna Pueblo. The reservoir has a capacity 
of 600 acre-feet and provides supplemental irrigation water during the summer 
months when the river flow is low or has stopped. Seepage losses from the 
dam have increased in the past few years. The area below the dam is water- 
logged most of the time when the reservoir is near capacity. Investigation shows 
seeps are apparent near each end of the dam. The original plans show the cutoff 
walls were constructed on a rock formation. Apparently, faults have oe- 
curred in this rocky formation. A blanket of clay and bentonite was installed 
on the face of the dam near each end during the fiscal year 1960. 

The south Candalario ditch is approximately 3.5 miles in length and is an 
extension of the Acomita ditch which is served from the Acomita diversion. 
This ditch serves 240 acres on Acoma and 60 acres on Laguna and benefits 125 
families. This ditch is damaged frequently during each irrigation season from 
side drainage. A failure of this ditch during irrigation season means considerable 
loss of food crops which are vitally needed by these families. 

The program for the fiscal year 1960 also provided for the lining of 1.5 miles of 
the south Candalario ditch. The program for the fiscal year 1961 provides 
for the concrete lining of an additional mile of ditch, construction of a ssrvice 
road and the drilling and equipping of a well to serve 125 acres located near the 
west boundary line of Acoma and south of the San Jose River. 

Jemez, $22,000.—The diversion dam providing water service for the Jemez 
Pueblos is located approximately 1 mile upstream from the agricultural land. 
These lands are served by two main canals one located on each side of the Jemez 
River. The location of these canals are such that during cloudburst periods 
they are subject to failure by surface runoff. There is approximately 2,000 
acres under constructed works, and it is estimated that an additional 500 acres 
will be ultimately served. A failure in the main canals during the growing 
season represents considerable monetary losses to the Indian water users. 
The present 2,000 acres of irrigated land benefit some 170 Indian farm families. 
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The Jemez east side main canal serves some 515 acres of land and is 6.4 miles 
in length. The rehabilitation of this canal was started with funds made avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1960. The program proposed for the fiscal year 1961 is 
to continue the rehabilitation of an additional 4.4 miles to complete the work. 

Nambe, $5,500.—The lands of the Nambe Pueblo are served by several ditches 
diverting water from the Nambe River. The major acreage of irrigable land 
is under the Hiline or upper Nambe Canal. This ditch goes through land, the 
topography of which is that numerous drops, flumes, and siphons are required. 
Some of the drop structures built in years gone by need to be replaced, and there 
are several places where canal lining is required to avoid possible canal breaks 
and to insure uninterrupted service to farm lands. It is proposed to construct 
two drop line feeder laterals with necessary drop structures. 

Navajo-Hogback, $500,000.—Irrigation development on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion consist of partial development of a number of small projects in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah. The development and conservation of all available 
water supplies are a vital need for the 80,000 Navajos. The miscellaneous small 
projects have within their boundaries a total of 58,860 acres of suitable agricul- 
tural land of which 19,000 acres can now be irrigated. Projects having reliable 
water supplies may be increased to a total of 37,910 acres. The balance of the 
irrigable land of 20,950 acres would secure its water by diversion from inter- 
mittent streams. 

The work proposed hereunder is an expanded and accelerated development 
of the Hogback project which is the largest and most important of existing 
projects on the Navajo Reservation. This project obtains a dependable water 
supply by diverting the waters of the San Juan River at the east boundary of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. The estimated irrigable area is 15,000 acres which, 
when fully developed, will provide a total of 250 farm units, supporting approxi- 
mately 2,000 Navajo people. 

The program of development for the fiscal year 1961 is the extension of the 
main canal, a distance of 4.5 miles; extension of the lateral distribution system 
to serve the area; and the subjugation and seeding of 500 acres of land. The 
features of work and estimated costs are as follows: 


Extension of main: canal 4.5 MiMRbs 66a once eh Seneca $270, 000 
Extension of laterals distribution system... snes estincne 92, 5 
Sabtawation: of: G00 acter Of IMME ncn si eed eenneeeei ck 125, 000 
Beening: Rest CfO0, GOW RClOBs sac oes ie ace ascueeeeeaee™ 12, 500 
Oeics ne acai See ea Calne eae Dem am ae 500, 000 


Navajo-Wheatfields, $40,000.—The Wheatfields unit has an ultimate irrigable 
area of 1,050 acres of which 711 acres are under cultivation. The log cribbing 
on the diversion dam that serves the area has rotted and the rock fill has settled. 
If this dam is not rehabilitated there is a great danger of complete failure with 
the loss of crops to the Indians. 

A petition signed by 104 Navajo farmers in the Wheatfield area requested that 
rehabilitation work be done on the dam as soon as possible. It is proposed to 
replace the log cribbing diversion dam and initiate the rebuilding of the feeder 
canal, which when complete, will assure an adequate water supply to the unit. 


Repince 160 criti Giveraion: Gams < o.oo sc eas ekki ese $37, 800 

Bentin) TO00G) CONG. cccncuaccsnedeeeneen dag oeeeadusneteekueinne 2, 200 
IN a 40, 000 
Utah 


Uintah, $100,000.—The Uintah and Ouray Indian irrigation project includes 
approximately 80,000 acres of land of which about 70 percent is Indian owned 
and ¢30 percent is non-Indian. Construction on the 24 separate canal and 
ditch systems diverting from 4 different rivers began in 1905 and continued 
into the 1920's. The original project structures were built over 50 years 
ago and were largely of wood including both sawed timber and log crib. All 
project water rights had first priority in the various rivers. For this reason, 
and also because the natural flow during the early years of the project was 
sufficient to meet the needs of the water users, little if any consideration was 
given to the need for storage. 

Over the years the old deteriorated wooden structures were replaced with 
concrete and steel structures as available funds would permit. There are, 
however, many structures that are still in need of immediate replacement in 
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order to provide adequate control and to prevent damage to crops through 
failure of the distribution system. 

The project is also in need of storage facilities to supplement the water 
supply to the area served by the Whiterocks River system. Due to the gradual 
decline in natural flow during the low water season and the greater acreage 
now being served, the need for supplemental water has become more and more 
acute. Reservoir filings have been made on two mountain lakes in the White- 
rocks watershed which, when developed into controllable reservoirs, would pro- 
vide supplemental water for approximately 15,000 acres of irrigable land. 

The program proposed for the fiscal year 1961 provides for the rehabilitation 
of major structures and canal systems and a substantial start on the con- 
struction of the Queant Lake Storage Reservoir estimated to cost $100,000. 
The features of work and estimated costs are as follows: 


Rehabilitation iof structures and canals.....-..).-....--..~.-L 254-4225 $30, 000 
Ceoneirction, Queant Dake: Heservoirs. «oc. s5 ses eo is et swe nce 70, 000 
a tae ore re be Bee ge Saees Sita ta te eee a tiated ae leeks 100, 000 


Wyoming 

Wind River, $30,000.—This project, located in west central Wyoming, em- 
bracing five separate irrigation units, obtains a water supply from the Big 
and Little Wind Rivers and five local creeks. This ultimate irrigable area is 
about 55,000 acres of which about 40,000 are under constructed irrigation facili- 
ties. Approximately 15,000 acres of the present area cannot be properly serviced 
because of inadequate capacity in laterals, lack of water control structures 
to make deliveries to the farms, and the need for drainage facilities and seepage 
control. 

The program for complete development of this project involves the rehabilita- 
tion, improvement, enlargement, and extension of canals and laterals; con- 
struction of drains, both surface and subsurface; and land subjugation. The 
program for the fiscal year 1961 provides for lining of laterals to prevent seep- 
age, rehabilitation, and construction of structures and construction surveys. 

The features of work and estimated costs are as follows: 

Lateral lining, $15,000: Seepage from canals and laterals is contributing to 
the loss of productive land. In order to conserve the water and curtail damage 
to land by seepage, it is urgent that sections of canals and laterals be lined. 
For the fiscal year 1961 it is proposed to line approximately 5 miles of lateral 
87C. 

Repair and replacement of structures, $8,500.—There are many structures on 
the project which require major rehabilitation to bring them up to a satis- 
factory operating condition. For the fiscal year 1961, it is proposed to re 
habilitate one on the Ray unit, two on the Coolidge unit, and one on the Left 
Hand unit. 

Construction of structures, $6,500.—There are still a number of ditches and 
laterals on the project which do not have adequate control structures and as 
a result are very difficult to operate. For the fiscal year 1961, it is proposed 
to construct four checks and two drops in laterals on Ray, Coolidge, and sub- 
agency units. 

(c) Miscellaneous small projects, $39,000 

Fort McDermitt, $29,000.—The first irrigation system on the Fort McDermitt 
Reservation was started by the Army in 1867. There are approximately 3,500 
acres that can be irrigated and cultivated. The main source of water is from 
melting snow. Therefore, in order to utilize fully all available water the dis- 
tribution system should be rehabilitated and land leveled to permit maximum 
penetration. The work proposed for the fiscal year 1961 is as follows: 
PeUAMINIAtON GE GIstTIDUTION SYSUCM «cc on nn nccnoceene $17, 000 
Leveling, fertilizing and seeding ) 


SU rege ea ee Ne ee 


Pyramid Lake, $10,000.—The acquisition of the Depaoli patent land the set- 
tlement of ditch rights has added 842 acres of farm land to the project. The 
carriage and distribution systems to this land are in bad condition. In order 
to make full use of all available water and adequately and properly serve the 
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area, it will be necessary to rehabilitate this ditch system. The features of work 
are as follows: 


THDTOVE COCR GIF RROR) MOI occ ce ncatiicincanesnty aed nnd beanie $2, 200 
SSRs RN, NN Ba sais ccs ss a es eed gc vw eed eis ence ewe as oa 5, 800 
a ee a es octane ts ch ae ns gh cn eigen in ga ad iin agen i en lad i lac de 2, O00 

I ah ciate rp nh acto soe dh Sr gown tat aren oe ie ei 10, 000 


(d) Engineering, plans, surveys and administration, $394,500 

The sum requested is to cover area office and central office administration and 
on-site surveys and investigations as follows: 

1dministration, $329,000.—This item represents the amount required to pay 
salaries, office rent, travel expenses and miscellaneous expense incidental to 
executing the program proposed for the fiscal year 1961. Staff engaged in irriga- 
tion activities are located in the central or Washington office and five area 
offices located in Phoenix, Ariz.; Billings, Mont.; Gallup, N. Mex.; Portland, 
Oreg.; and Sacramento, Calif. 

Surveys and investigations, $65,500,—This item is the amount requested for 
continuing surveys and investigations and the preparation of detailed plans 
and specifications for the construction of irrigation projects and the extension 
and improvement of existing projects. The program includes the study of water 
supplies and water rights; surveys for dam sites for storage and diversion pur- 
poses; canal and lateral system location surveys; soil sampling and analyses, 
and hydropower studies as follows: 

Consolidated Ute (Animas LaPlata project), $28,500.—The proposed Animas 
LaPlata project, included as one of the participating projects of the Colorado 
River storage project (Public Law 485, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) is presently being 
investigated by the Bureau of Reclamation for the purpose of making studies 
needed for the preparation of a feasibility report seeking authorization for 
construction of the project. The project, as proposed will include 18,200 acres 
of new land of which 4,221 acres are located on the southern Ute Indian Reserva- 
tion, and 13,980 acres located on the Ute Mountain Indian Reservation. The 
investigations, studies, and preparation of the feasibility report for the Indian 
lands are being made by the Bureau of Reclamation with funds provided by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs under memorandum of understanding between 
the two bureaus. 

Carson miscellaneous, $2,000.—The water rights for Yomba and Summit Lake 
Reservations have been established through use but have not been adjudicated. 
It is proposed to use the above funds for surveys and research in order to secure 
the adjudication of these water rights. 

Zuni, $5,000.—For surveys, investigations, and studies to develop a plan for 
the completion of the works serving the various irrigation units on the Canal 
Zuni Pueblo. 

Uintah, $30,000.—The redesignation survey now in progress will be completed 
some time during the calendar year 1962. The program for the fiscal year 1961 
will consist of completing the soil surveys and other pertinent procedures to 
effect a complete and final redesignation of the entire irrigation project. 


3UREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS—CONSTRUCTION 
LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The proposed language change placed a limitation on accrued expenditures in 
accord with Public Law 85-759 approved August 25, 1958, which provides in part 
that “whenever the President determines there has been established a satisfac- 
tory system of accrual accounting for an appropriation or fund account, each 
propésed appropriation thereafter transmitted to the Congress for such ae 
count * * * shall be accompanied by a proposed limitation on annual accrued 
expenditures.” 


ACTION TAKEN TO REDUCE CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan, Please summarize for the committee the special steps 
the Bureau has taken during the past year to reduce the costs of 
buildings, 
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Mr. Massey. Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. Srernens. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might insert the 
report we submitted to the committee as our basic answer? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Sreruens. It explains in detail what steps h»ve been taken. 

(The report follows :) 


RePorRT REQUIRED BY THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION AcT FoR FiscaL YEAR Enpine JUNE 
30, 1960 


The conference report, on page 9, contains the following statement : 

“The conferees are concerned about the excessive engineering and design costs 
being incurred on construction projects and directs that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the National Park Service, and the Forest Service thoroughly review 
present policies, practices, and staffing and submit to the committees in connee- 
tion with the 1961 budget a complete report on the action taken and savings in 
funds and reductions in personnel achieved in this regard.” 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs submits the following in compliance with the 
above directive. 

A. POLICY CHANGES 


In an effort to reduce engineering and design costs a change in policy was 
inaugurated by the Bureau with full agreement by the Department in March 
1959, following the hearings on the Bureau’s budget justifications on the appro- 
priation for construction of buildings and utilities by the House Appropriation 
Committee. All new construction was stopped. The policy of having the engi- 
neering and design of buildings, for the most part involving schools, dormitories, 
and other related educational facilities, and their related utilities, performed 
by private architects and engineers, was halted and reviewed. As a result of 
those actions it became apparent that the work could be speeded up and the cost 
of the work reduced if the engineering and design work was accomplished by 
the Bureau’s technical staff. 


B. CHANGES IN PRACTICES 


In order to comply with the conferee’s directive, a review of the engineering 
and design practices used by private architects and engineers was undertaken 
as well as a review of the type of construction being used. This included a 
review of the standards used in providing the educational facilities for the 
students. 

(1) Facilities 

In the design of school classroom buildings a number of features previously 
included are now being omitted with resultant reduction in overall costs as well 
as cost per pupil. Such features as multipurposes rooms, which are used, as 
the name implies, for meetings, play space, temporary classrooms, and small 
gymnasium activities, and outside open or covered surfaced play areas, have beet 
omitted generally in schools constructed in the Southwest. School administra- 
tive offices have been reduced in floor area and corridor widths have been limited 
to a maximum of 8 feet. This has reduced the square foot floor area allowed 
per student from an average of 64 square feet to an average of 45 square feet in 
the school building. 

In the design of dormitory buildings, where children are housed at boarding 
schools or combination day and boarding schools the square foot of floor area 
allowed per student has been reduced from an average of 148 square fee.to an 
average of 121 square feet. This has been accomplished by reducing the widths 
of the sleeping room portions of the dormitories from 40 feet to 36 feet for the 
upper grade level children and from 40 feet to 24 feet for the lower grade level 
children. Also, family living quarters for matrons or house mothers, formerly 
provided within the dormitories have been omitted in instances where 24-hour 
coverage by dormitory attendants is provided. The reduction in square foot 
floor area per student, in both the school classroom buildings and dormitory 
buildings, was achieved by the use of simplified functional floor plan arrange- 
ments which included the most desirable features from the designs prepared by 
private architect-engineer firms which were adapted to Bureau needs. 

Any further reductions in floor area per student in the school classroom and 
dormitory buildings would result in substandard facilities. 
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(2) Changes in construction types 

Since March 1959 several types of construction have been used in the design 
of buildings to ascertain whether a more economical type of construction than 
previously used could be developed. Three types have been used consisting of 
the following: 

Conventional type.—Exterior and interior masonry walls. Exterior walls and 
some interior walls load bearing, paint finish. Open web steel joists supporting 
the structural insulated roof panel and 20-year-type, built-up roof. This type of 
construction was previously used. 

Preengineered type.—Exterior and interior nonload bearing masonry walls, 
paint finish, steel roof truss type framing, steel columns, galvanized steel roof 
covering, exposed blanket insulation at ceiling. 

Predesigned type (prefabricated metal) —Exterior walls galvanized sheet 
steel on wood studs covered on interior with gypsum board, interior partitions 
wood studs covered with gypsum wallboard. Steel truss roof construction cov- 
ered with galvanized sheet steel, exposed blanket insulation at ceiling. With the 
settlement of the steel strike the preengineered type of construction may become 
more competitive. 

As a result of bidding a number of projects with proposals for each of the 
above types of construction, it has been found thus far that the most economical 
type is the “conventional type.” Designs are now stabilized by the acceptance 
and use of this type of construction. However, alternate proposals for the 
preengineered type of construction are included as a part of the bid in order to 
be certain that bidders will have an opportunity to offer the lowest price possible 


for the facilities to be constructed. 





CG, STAFFING 


The staffing pattern of an organization is determined in large measure by the 
nature of the work it performs. The number of employees needed is determined 
by the size and scope of the program to be executed. Therefore, to adequately 
explain the staffing required to carry out the Bureau’s construction program 
for buildings and utilities and the Indian health construction program for the 
U.S. Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the following breakdown is given. 


Summary of staff by years 





Work type 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960 ! 
| | pe aaeaeael 
Office of the chief | 4 | + | 3.5 3.5 
2. Design and engineering 62 63 59. 0 66. 0 
3. Operating functions. _- 52 | 52 57.5 57.5 
4. Policy (Washington)_. 5 8 9.0 11.0 
Total ss en 123 127 129.0 138, 0 





! Projected on basis of 3 months operation in fiscal year 1960. 


1. Office of the chief —This group consists of the official in charge of the 

Albuquerque office of plant design and construction, his assistant, and their 
secretaries, which office executes the construction programs for the Bureau and 
the Division of Indian Health, Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
2. Design and engineering —This group is responsible for the engineering and 
design functions. The value of the construction work on which engineering and 
desigy, work was performed or reviewed when performed by private architects 
and elgineers is indicated by the following tabulation. 


Estimated cost and number of projects on which enaineering and design work was 
performed by fiscal years 


c ] 
1957 | 1GAS 1959 1960 ! 


78 a" 


Number of projects. : 19 ay 7 
Estimated cost. $6, 419, 000 $11, 702. 000 $33, 676, 000 $33, 351, 000 


! Projected on basis of 3 months operation in fiscal year 1960 
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3. Operating functions.—This group is responsible for the execution of the con- 
struction program after the engineering and design work is completed. It in- 
cludes the bidding and awarding of contracts, the technical administration of 
such contracts after award up to their completion, as well as the handling of 
all employment when the work is done by force account. It includes employ- 
ment functions needed for the technical staff in the Branch of Plant Design 
and Construction; accounting for funds; payment to contractors; purchase, 
receipt, and installation of equipment and materials. In short, it includes 
everything essential to get the facilities into operation and ready for use after 
the engineering and design work is completed. The operating functions cover 
not only new starts in the current fiscal year, but also the functions necessary to 
the completion of construction contracts awarded in prior fiscal years, which 
represent actual construction work underway as opposed to the above tabulation 
which includes only projects for which designs were completed. 

The magnitude of the responsibility of this function is indicated by the tabula- 
tion below: 

Construction program administered by fiscal years 


1957 1958 1959 1960 |! 
Nutn- Value Num- Value Num- Value Num- Value 
be r be rT j ber ber 
New projects started 41 | $5,625, 000 78 \$10, 625, 000 48 ($16, 851, 000 | 47 | $12, 594; 000 
Projects continuing 13 683, 000 1 4,710, 000 79 | 13, 654, 000 78 28, 370, 000 
Total 54 | 6, 608, 000 112 | 15, 335, 000 127 | 30, 505, 000 115 | 40, 964,000 


1 Projected on basis of 3 months, operation in fiscal year 1960. 


The total of the new starts and continuing projects represents a sizable con- 
struction program, especially in the 195) and 1960 fiscal vears. 

t, Policy (Washington). —This group is concerned primarily with overail 
policy matters. It develops guidelines and standards for Bureauwide use in 
coordinating the many phases of the construction program, furnishes technical 
advice to the Commissioner and his staff and others in the Department concern- 
ing various aspects of the program. The responsibility for all ramifications of 
a complete construction program, conforming with departmental policy, which 
plans for and provides physical facilities required for the execution of the 
Bureau's many activities, immediate and long range, rests with this group. 


D. EFFECT ON COSTS OF CILANGES IN POLICIES AND PRACTICES AND STAFFING 


As a result of the changes described above, in the policies and practices and 
the staffing required to perform the engineering and design work and other re 
lated technical functions, the following results are now apparent : 

1. Cost of engineering and design.—The cost of engineering and design, and 
other related technical functions, which includes all costs directly or indirectly 
related to the construction of a project froin its inception to completion except 
for on-the-job supervision, which is included in the construction cost, averages 
approximately S percent of the total estimated cost of the project. Of the 8 
percent the engineering and design costs average approximately 3.5 percent. 
These average costs compare favorably with the cost of similar work in other 
governmental agencies and with that done by private architects and engineers. 

2. Cost of construction.—The cost of construction work has been reduced, on 
an average, approximately 20 to 30 percent. 

The cost per square foot of school classroom buildings on which contracts were 
awarded prior to March 1959 arranged from $14.41 to $10.90 or an average of 
$13.08 in contrast to the square foot costs for similar buildings on which coutracts 
were awarded since March 1959 which ranged from $10.32 to $7.76 or an average 
of $8.96. 

The cost per square foot of dormitory buildings on which contracts were 
awarded prior to March 1959 ranged from $13.66 to $10.34 or an average of 
$11.78 in contrast to the square foot cost for similar buildings on which con- 
tracts were awarded since March 1959 which ranged from $11.87 to $8.43 or an 
average of $9.96. 
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The above data and other information pertaining to construction costs are 
contained in the attached tabulation “comparative construction data.” 

The square foot costs for school classroom buildings and dormitory buildings 
compare very favorably with the square foot costs of similiar types of buildings 
constructed by State school authorities throughout the country. 


Comparative construction data ! 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


| | | | 





Cost | Pupil | Square| Gost 
Project name and facility | Contract | Square per eapac- | feet per 
| cost | feet square ity per | pupil 
foot pupil | 
| 
oe ripen as os ” saa 7 | eo = ee | — aac | —— 
Designed prior to April 1959 | | 
Canoncito, N. Mex., 2-classroom school $41, 321 3,139 | $13.16 60 | 52 $689 
Brod Springs N. Mex., 3-classroom school 72, 863 5,288 | 13.68 | 90 | 58 810 
Hotevilla, Ariz., 5-classroom school 2 | 121, 394 | 9,589 | 12.66 | 150 63 809 
Fort Totten, N. Dak., 8-classroom school ? 290,047 | 20,135 14.41 | 240 83 1, 209 
Rosebud, 8. Dak., 8-classroom school 2 | 3801, 869 pa 21, 802 13.85 | 240 91 | 1, 258 
second Mesa, Ariz., 8-classroom schoo] 2 | 184,675 | 14, 173 13.03 | 240 | 59 769 
Leupp, Ariz., 22-classroom school ? 510, 010 | 46, 846 10. 90 672 69 | 759 
Oglala, $8. Dak., 24-classroom school 2 | 544,114 42, 163 12. 95 | 720 | 60 | 755 
Average | 13. 08 | 66 882 
Designed by PDC after April 1959: | | 
Kinlichee, Ariz., 5-classroom school 67, 584 7, 320 9. 23 150 | 48 | 450 
Wingate, N. Mex., 8-classroom school. -_- 113, 980 11, 045 10. 32 240 | 46 475 
Wingate, N. Mex., 12-classroom school 129, 782 15, 155 8. 56 360 | 42 360 
Chinle, Ariz., 34-classroom school 430, 512 55, 453 7. 76 1, 020 54 | 422 
Average 8. 96 47 426 
DORMITORY BUILDINGS 
Designed prior to April 1959, with architects: | | 
Canoncito, N. Mex., 60-pupil dormitory.-...-| $134, 705 9, 862 | $13. 66 60 164 | $2,245 
Leupp, Ariz., 168-pupil dormitory 2 = 248, 338 21, 868 11. 35 168 130 | 1, 480 
Oglala, 8. Dak., 200-pupil dormitory ?_..._- 310, 998 30, 067 10. 34 200 150 1, 555 
Average hai ential ii oe 11.78 148 1, 760 
Designed by PDC after April 1959, without 
architects 
Ramah, N. Mex., 80-pupil dormitory - _- ‘i 125, 890 11, 304 11.14 | 80 | 141 | 1,573 
Wingate, N. Mex., 80-pupil dormitory--_- 93,613 11, 100 8.43 80 | 138 | 1,170 
Wingate, N. Mex., 256-pupil dormitory 297, 362 31,000 9. 59 256 | 121 | 1, 162 
Kinlichee, Ariz., 256-pupil dormitory 307, 126 25, 880 11. 87 | 256 | 101; 1,200 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 256-pupil dormitory 271, 735 31,110 8.73 256 | 121; 1,061 
Chinle, Ariz., 256-pupil dormitory............| 260, 280 25, 880 10. 05 256 101 | 1,017 
Average ae : 3 26k eee tao pekteee 9. 96 a 120 1, 197 


These comparisons are based upon the actual contract price of the particular building. They do not 
nclude the cost of equipment, engineering and design, and onsite supervision, 
2 Project designed by private architect-engineer firm. 

Building includes kitchen and multipurpose room. 


1960 FUNDS OBLIGATED TO DATE 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of the 1960 funds have been obligated to 
date ? 

My, Sreruens. I do not have an exact figure because it changes 
from day to day, Mr. Chairman, but we have, in effect, obligated in 
excess of the $9 million we had for this year and have made quite a 
cut into the amount that was carried over from the previous year. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


__Mr. Kirwan. $7,761,000 of the 1961 request is for educational facil- 
ities for 810 children. 
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What is the realistic figure of the number of Indian children for 
whom we will lack classrooms when present construction is com- 
pleted ¢ 

Mr. Srernens. We have every hope and belief, Mr. Chairman, that 
we will have a facility for every Indian child who is presented to at- 
tend school by next fall, late fall of this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the five new schools planned 
for Alaska at a cost of $1,025,000. 

Mr. Srepuens. The schools in Alaska are basically to allow chil- 
dren to attend day school close to home. 


DORMITORY REPLACEMENT AT PHOENIX SCHOOL 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the dormitory replacement at 
the Phoenix School at a cost of $494,000 and tell us what has hap- 
pened to the possible plan for selling the land in Phoenix and relocat- 
ing the school outside of town on the Indian reservation ? 

Mr. Strepuens. Mr. Chairman, the replacement has no great. bear- 
ing on the eventual disposition of the land in Phoenix. One of the 
dormitories there is in an extremely rundown condition and badly in 
need of replacement. If we would proceed exactly with the plan as 
indicated in our proposed budget, we would hope for a quick amorti- 
zation if the school is dosposed of. 

Mr. Kirwan. I visited that school 2 years ago and there are many 
things needed there. 

Mr. STerHens. Yes, sir. 


MUNICIPAL CENTERS 


Mr. Kirwan. $435,000 is budgeted for three municipal centers. 

Explain where these will be located and why they are necessary. 

Mr. Srepnens. Mr. Chairman, I was not before your committee last 
year but before the Senate committee. I came into the program after 
the House hearings had been completed, but a municipal center, briefly, 
is basically a jail. It contains a meeting room for any of the tribal 
groups that need to have one anda small library. 

The first of the three that we propose is in Sacaton and there is an 
extreme need. The jail is overcrowded and there are no community 
facilities available. 

The same is true of Papago Agency Municipal Center and then the 
one at Fort Hall in Idaho. 


CHEROKEE SCHOOL, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the need for the new Cherokee facili- 
ties in North Carolina at a cost of $875,000. 

Mr. Srernens. Mr. Chairman, that is a part of an overall pan to 
bring that entire plant into first-class condition and provide excellent 
educational facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. I was there several years ago and they need improved 
facilities. 

MANDERSON SCHOOL, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Explain the Manderson School replacement and expansion planned 
in South Dakota at a cost of $872,000. 
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Mr. Srernens. The Manderson School, Mr. Chairman, is to take 
the place of several small schools which need to be consolidated. It 
will be a day operation which will allow the children adequate facili- 
ties, new seats, bring the entire system in that part of the country into 
good condition. 

TUBA SCHOOL IN ARIZONA 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for rehabilitating the Tuba City 
School in Arizona at. a cost of $300,000. 

Mr. Sreruens. There, again, we have a facility which is old and 
which is in many ways antiquated. It needs first-class rehabilitation. 


SCHOOLS IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain what is planned for the four schools in New 
Mexico at a cost of $4,024,000. 

Mr. SreruENs. Those schools are boarding schools. 

They are to allow more children to attend school and to relieve over- 
crowded conditions that now exist. 

Mr. Kirwan. You expect then to put all of the children in schools 
this year? 

Mr. Sreruens. All of them that want to go. 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. $1 million is budgeted for continuing the major re- 
pairs and improvements program at the current level. 

What progress can you report on this program and how will the 
funds be used in 1961 ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Our priority program, Mr. Chairman, has been for 
fire safety and for relieving unsafe conditions. This year’s money will 
be used for the same purpose in many ways because our fac ilities have 
not been kept up to fire standards. 

This was pointed out by the big Chicago fire a year or so ago. We 
have concentrated now on improving fire safety so we do not run into 
the same condition. 


IRRIGATION AND POWER FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,683,000 is asked for construction of irrigation sys- 
tems, the same ae appropriation for the current year, but a decrease 
of $687,327 on a funds available basis. 

Tell us why it is necessary to expand the power system facilities on 
the San Carlos project at a total cost of $295,000 and to what extent 
this system is furnishing power for other than irrigation project uses. 

Mi. Urz. On the San Carlos system there are some generating fa- 
slileies and some purch: re of power. The project area has been 
served in part by an ED-2 and in part by the project system. There 
are quite a number of additional installations, mining properties, and 
properties of that type that are served along with private farmers and 
homes in some of the small towns in that area 

This expenditure will be for improving that service to the point 
where we will not run into the serious outages that we have had at 
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times in furnishing power. We need to improve the system as the 
load increases across there. 

Mr. Kirwan. There will be many people besides the Indians in 
there ? 

Mr. Urz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Explain the plan for construction of irrigation works 
on the Torres-Martinez Reservation in the Coachella Valley. 

This will cost $1,634,000 and $400,000 of this is requested for 1961. 

Mr. Urz. We had funds, you will recall, in 1960 to start the work 
under the contract with the water district down there. We will con- 
tract the construction work and furnish the funds. Cost will be re- 
imbursed to the Federal Government through the water assessments 
and taxation in that district. These will serve all Indian lands. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of construction on the Fort Hall- 
en gs for which $750,000 is requested for 1961? 

Mr. [ The work this year will be for the secondary pumping 
station, an ains, and for the continuation of the canals and main 
laterals. 

Mr. Kirwan. Briefly describe the status of the Blackfeet and Flat- 
head projects in Montana for which $275,000 is asked to continue 
construction. 

Both of these were started over 50 years ago. 

Explain the need for additional expenditures on the power facilities 
on the Flathead project and tell us who these power facilities serve 
other than the irrigation project ? 

Mr. Urz. These power facilities do serve additional areas other than 
within ie project area, They are expanding their service area and 
as the demand for power increases on all of our agricultural areas, 
the load capacity for those lines and the transformers will need to be 
increased. 

MIDDLE RIO GRANDE-PUEBLO PROJECT 


Mr. Kirwan. $200,000 is budgeted to continue work on the Middle 
Rio Grande-Pueblo project, with a total cost. of $2,322,000. Why 
should not this phase be performed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
which is ig ea on the project ? 

Mr. Urz. The work in this Middle Rio Grande-Pueblo Conser vancy 
District is carried out on the non-Indian land by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, through the Department 
of the Interior appropriations, has been furnishing the funds to work 
on Indian lands exclusively and this is to keep the Indian land pro- 
gram going at a par with the non-Indian area within that. district. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT LAND LEASED TO NON-INDIANS 


Mr. Krrwan. What percentage of the lands on these various Igdian 
irrigation projects are under lease to non-Indians? 

Mr. Urz. That varies a great deal i in the different areas. If you are 
talking about the Pueblo, “there is almost none of that leased. It is 
all used by the Indians largely on a subsistence basis and in some of 
the other areas, such as Flathe 2ad, we have a considerable amount of 


non-Indian land served and also some Indian land leased to non- 
Indians. 
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the On Wapata, we have a considerable acreage leased to non-Indians, 
| but it varies a great deal with the particular area, and the attitude 
sin | of the Indians in that particular area toward operating farms. 


COST AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


orks my 

Mr. Kirwan. Please submit for the record a table showing the total 
961. cost, the amount appropriated today, and the balance on each author- 
vork ized Indian irrigation project. 
con- Mr. Urz. Yes, sir. 
. Te- (The material follows: 
ents 


Indian irrigation projects 


[all- Setdeenentiecrers eet = poe 











Total {/Expenditures| Balance 
: estimated | to June 30, | to 
Ing cost 1959 | complete 
1aln | 
Arizon 
Colorado River Agency: | 
“late Camp Verde ‘ ; == $88, 635 $79, 635 | $9, 000 
, Colorado River “ 44, 000, 009 19, 615, 030 24, 384, 970 
nue Fort Mojave bia 3, 400, 000 | 43, 804 3, 356, 196 
Havasupai 62, b48 32, 648 30, 000 
Pruxton Canon | 19, 013 19, 013 
Fort Apache 1, 172, 000 64, 965 1, 107, 035 
Fe Hop 127, 450 109, 257 18, 193 
1t1es Papago Agency: 
Chui Chiu 4, 576, 000 998, 108 3, 577, 892 
Pr've Gila Bend 466, 500 2, 300 44, 191 
Papago Village 1, 305, 000 617, 393 687, 607 
San Xavier 1, 203, 000 353, 272 849, 728 
han Pima Agency: 
Akcehin 125, 000 74, 666 AO, 334 
and Fort MeDowell 341, 000 79, 565 261, 435 
‘eAS Gila Crossing 295, 000 140, 721 154, 279 
eas, Maricopa Colony 350, 000 73, 489 276, 511 
0 be Salt River 2, 120, 000 1, 839, 815 280, 185 
San Carlos project 22, 916, 000 18, 188, 194 4, 727, 806 
-an Carlos Reservation_. 654, 000 385, 098 258, 902 
( il 
( chella 2, 087, 000 87, 455 1, 999, 545 
Hoopa 364, 000 169, 267 194, 733 
Mission Reservations 1, 412, 000 868, 022 543, 978 
Idle Owens Valley 123, 000 161, 865 261, 135 
Vhy Sacramento 881, 000 436, 765 444, 235 
ae Fort Yuma 499, 320 499, 320 
t10n Colorado: Consolidated Ute Agency: Pine River 1, 129, 000 762, 916 366, O84 
Idaho 
Fort Hall project 2, 137, 359 2, 137, 359 
ney . anien iud : 5, 500, 000 1, 254, 073 4, 245, 927 
l of Blackleet 6, 000, 000 2, 048, 779 3, 951, 221 
Crow 4, 000, 000 744, 437 3, 255, 563 
lent Flathead project 14,900,000 | 12, 965, 516 1, 934. 484 
ar: Fort Belknap 1, 750, 000 QSY, 474 760, 526 
ork Fort Peck 4, 900, 000 1, 921, 465 2, 978, 535 
ITO- fongue River ; | $25, 000 196, 649 228, 351 
° Nevad Nevada Agency: 
"ict. Carson miscellaneous 367, 000 173, 529 193, 471 
Fort MeDermitt 111, 000 81, 006 29, 994 
Moapa 50, 714 50, 714 
Newlands (Fallon) 14, 583 14, 583 
Pyramid Lake 1, 637, 000 568, 813 1, 068, 187 
$ Walker River 410, 250 410, 250 
lian Wastern Shoshone 
Duck Valley 1, 828, 000 1, 093, 548 734, 452 
Western Shoshone miscellaneous : heaeaee 106, 000 73, 841 32, 159 
ar New Mie Yico 
are jicarilla__- ‘ 100, 000 | 43, 269 56, 731 
t 1s Mescalero.. conse 460, 000 158, 258 301, 742 
Navajo Reservation 14, 891. 000 7, 563, 808 7, 327, 197 
5 of United Pueblo Agency: Miscellaneous pueblos - -- 11, 426, 000 3, 875, 164 7, 550, 836 
, Uregon 
of Klamath Agency: 
on- Modoe Point. -.-- ‘ 716, 000 698, 324 17, 676 
Sand Creek 51, 000 43, 223 7,777 


Warm Springs Agency 
Warm Springs 197, 000 197, 026 
Burns - 13, 430 13, 430 
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Indian irrigation projects—Continued 











Total Expenditures Balanoe 
estimated | to June 30, | to 
cost 1959 | complete 
Utah: Uintah and Ouray: | | 
Uintah project ; ate Conebaian ci $778, 000 $342, 767 $435, 233 
Utah miscellaneous _ ones 693, 000 39, 919 | 653, 081 
Washington: | 
Colville Agency: | 
Hall Creek-Twin Lakes- --- i a Si xeon 102, 503 Oe O08 ee 5.5 
Monse...--- ‘ ios : ca el rac 141, 406 NE Ec amantanmaced 
NORIO 55 ecco ccna ianwion aan aren 216, 530 SER GOO Lawansesudewoda 
A a eanionnnsounwe 95, 002 DEE Nenu caudaceaus 
Western Washington: | | 
Lummi Diking- -- So etal aunt mace eeuy 136, 716 | EO FEO Nccweccccuounse 
Lummi miscellaneous - - - . jcneoewnan weno 15, 274 | ROME A acs cnechenet 
Wapato project 
Ahtanum : coke oc inmen.cie 79, 834 | TOGO acces snce oad 
Toppenish Simcoe. -- ae ane 154, 205 | RO Pe fe naasavensnuee 
W apato-Satus a ‘ : 8, 500, 000 | 7, 415, 606 | 1, 084, 394 
Wyoming: Wind River-..------ ied Sek ee 5, 388, 000 2, 844, 603 2, 543, 397 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the purpose of the proposed language change 
under the construction program to place a limitation on accrued ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Massey. This was a requirement from the Bureau of the Budget 
that would make our limitations on an accrued expenditure basis 
rather than on an obligation basis. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Personal service costs and travel continue to go up on 
the construction program, even though the total program level will 
be way down in 1961. Personal service costs were $3.4 million in 1959 
on a $17.8 million program; in 1961 they will be $38.7 million on a 
$13.6 million program ; so personal services will be up $300,000 and the 
program down over $4 million. 

Why is this? 

Mr. Srernens. Basically, Mr. Chairman, because we are operating 
a program which has been accelerated in order to supervise properly 
and in order to expedite properly so we have had to increase services. 
We have added inspectors and added field personnel which are neces- 
sary to this operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the program is down over $4 million. 

Mr. Sreruens. The entire expenditure is down $4 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. But expenses up. 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. The costs of projects have been reduced 
between 20 and 30 percent. We have had many more construction 
starts than we had been obtaining over the past several years and with 
the added construction starts, added personnel are necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think that with the added personnel they are 
doing such a good job that the cost is down? Do you think that would 
enter into this? 

Mr. Sreeuens. Well, sir, maybe I had better pass that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think the answer to that would be yes. 
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Object classification 











' 
| 
i AD] 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961! estimate Sil 
f 
umber of permanent positior 843 461 46] 
equivalent of ther po ( 156 100 iM oe 
t ! l et R45 MX) Wn) 5 
t I et it € of year 873 600 600 
Ave Gs eg e I 6.4 $5,336 | 6.4 $5, 358 6.4 $5, 353 
4 positior $4, 260 $4, 420 $4, 420 1, 
» 
Ie ¢ — 
Pe ‘ D $3, 249, 672 $2, O58, 74 *2, 058, 740 
the than perr ne ¢ 681, 710 $52, 800 442 8M) 
Other personal services 61, 391 48, S7( 40). 870 
Potal personal service 3 SHO, 41 2, 552, 410 
02 I é 166, SOO 150, 000 
( lransport 23, 375 14, 000 
04 ¢ mu t 33, S581 28, 000 - 
Rent ! 7 57, 850 44, 000 
( Printir 4, 830 5, 000 
Or} itr 322, 168 248, 000 
Service ¢ gencie 17, 000 17, 000 
OS Sut ( nd 794, 560, 000 
09 Equipme 138 20, 000 
10 Land nd structures 5, 10, 896 8, 110, 090 
i 4 , Subsidies, and contributions 124, 255 69, 500 - 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims . 
Refunds, awards Indemnities 
[Taxes and asse 20, 341 13, 765 12, 000 
: Le 
Subtot 11, 645, 466 15, 153, 296 11, 910, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charge 60, 076 60, 000 60, 000 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs 11, 605, 390 15, 093, 296 11, 840, 000 ‘aa 
( 1O> O BUREAU OF TFURPRLIC ROAIS, DEFARTMENT Ot 
COM MERCI 
Total number of permanent positions 3 3 
Full-time equivalent of all other position 1 
Average number of all employees 3 ; 
Number of employees at end of year 2 2 - 
Average (15 grade and salary 8.2 $6,674 | 8 $6, 771 
19 
( Perse ervice 
Pe nent positions $12, 250 $12, 300 3 
Positions other than permanent 2, 600 2, 60k o 
Other personal services 150 10 ’ 
y 
Total personal services 15, 000 15, 000 
02 ve 6, 000 6, 000 
04 Communication services 100 100 
05 Rent nd utility service 2, 100 2,100 
O7 Othe mtractual services AOO 500 oe 
service performed by other agencie & 100 &. 100 
0&8 Supplies and materials 100 100 
10 Lands and structure 117, 200 117, 200 
l (;rant idies, and contributions s R00 sO) - 
Taxe ssessments 100 100 
otal, Bureau of Public Roads 150, 000 150, 000 
Total obligations wae . 11, 605, 390 15, 243, 296 12, 000, 000 
‘ = ates : : : 2 a aisha I 


Mr. Kirwan. $13 million is requested for the road program, » de- 
crease of $1.6 million from this year’s appropriation. 
On a funds available basis, it 1s. a decrease of $2,243,296. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We will insert pages 150 through 172. 


(The pages follow :) 
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struction (liquidation of contract authority) 


$14, 600, 000 


645, 206 


years 

















Total available, 1960 15, 243, 296 
46) 3 : . . 4 — Parnes — 
») 1. Federal-aid highway roads . $10, 193, 616 
500 2, Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3 ae —5, O49, GSO 
oO) 15, 243, 296 
353 ; ; 
34, 420 1. Federal-aid highway roads : 8, 000, 000 
2, Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 38 5, 000, 000 
58, 740 13, OOO, 000 
iM) i 
) R70 . > ‘ 
Budget estimate, 1961__._________-_~- : sh snihias nestor coi late ca I ee 
> 41 
1a Oni Analysis by activities 
28, 000 - — — - — —_ 
14, 000 : os 
5, 000 Actual ex- Total avail lotal esti Increase 
42. 00) penditures, able, 1960 mate, 1961 (+) or de- 
17, 000 1959 crease (—) 
HO, 000 
¥) OO - . - ° 
0, 09 deral-aid highway roads $10, 746,712 | $11,893, 525 88, 000, OO —$3, 893, 525 
BO) FM) 2 ivajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
: Road maintenanee 2, 843, 004 
12, 000 Total expenditures 13, 589, 716 16, 893, 13, 000, 000 —3, 893, 000 
Less: Balance available from prior years —3, 883, 241 2, 293, 5 +2, 293, 525 
10. O00 ” ~~ 
0, 000 Total expenditures from current appro- | 
priation | 9, 706, 475 14, 600, 000 13, 000, 000 —1, 600, 000 
0), 000 a a a a eee See ie to 
Authorization for appropriation 
3 ; . : 
1 Federal-aid highway acts Road main- Road con- | Navajo-Hopi Funded Unfunded 
, tenance struction roads 
ee 1955-57 fiscal years, sec. 4 1 
b), 1952 act | $6,760,000 | $23, 240, 000 $30, 000, 000 
1958-59 f 1] years, sec. 104 (a 
2 300 , 1956 act 5, 100, 000 18, 900, 000 24, 000, 000 
> By 1960-61 fiscal years, sec. 6, 1958 
"10 t . Bons 24, 000, 000 14, 914, 929 $9, 085, 071 
E 1959-60 Navajo-Hopi Indian 
5 OM roads, sec. 7, 1950, act amended 
6. 000 SD ere re ee ae —- $20, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
100 __ 
9 10 lotal pe onload ae . 11, 860, 000 66, 140, 000 20, 000, 000 78, 914, 929 19, 085, 071 
500 acs - : on oe wa 
& 100 
100 ’ 4 a e , ° e 
> om Status of unfunded authorization 
LL _—_ —_— — ——— = ~~ — —— 
100 4 
Road main- Feder d Navajo-Hopi 
000 tenance hignhwa roads Total 
oads 
1. OOO 
— Unfunded contract vuthority through 1959 $2, 600, 000 $12, O85, 071 $20, 000, 000 $34, 685, 071 
AD] priation, 1959 2, 600, COO 9, 400, 000 — 12, COO, 000 


de- 


Beance unfunded June 30, 1959 
‘ew contract authority, 1Y60 


Unfunded contract authority through 
Yt) 
Appropriation, 1960 


1 June 30, 1960 


1961 


Balance unfunde 


N ¢ contract iuthority, 


; Total unfunded through 1961 
aut Ca ire lig st 
d June 30, 


main unfunde 1961. 


», 685, O71 


12, 000, 000 
14, 685, O71 
Y, 600, GOO 


5, OS5, O71 


000, 000 


17, 085, 071 
MS (MM) OM 


9, OSA, { 


20, 000, OOO 


20, COO, OOO 
5, OOO, ”) 


15, 000, O00 
15, 000, OOO 
5, OOO, 000 


10, 000, 000 


22 685, 071 
12, 000, OOO 


34, 685, 071 
14, 600, 000 


20, O85, 071 


12, OOO, 000 


32, O85, 071 
13, OOO, OOO 


19, O85, O71 
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Analysis of cash requirements 
Unliquidated obligations June 30, 1959 $6, 335, B00 
Estimated cash required to finance 1960 program? 15, 243, 296 


Total cash requirements as of June 30, 1960 21, 578, 596 
ieee cash on hand. risen es Ss cat tn ac sce na es 16, 893, 525 


Balance from 1960 to be funded__- 4, 685, O71 
Estimated cash required to finance 1961 program 12, 000, 000 


Total cash required, fiscal year 1961 16, 685, 071 
Less slippages and deferrals’ 3, 685, O71 


Estimate 1961 


1 There will be $4,685,071 unfunded obligations as of June 30, 1960, which represents 
estimated unearned contract payments as of that date. At the beginning of fiscal year 
1960 an unobligated balance of $643,296 was brought forward from fiscal year 1959. 

2It is estimated that contractor’s earnings in the amount of $3,685,071 will not have 


accrued for payment by June 30, 1961, and this amount will be carried forward obligated 
but unfunded. 


The obligations incurred and the cash provided for liquidations under the 
“Road construction” appropriation are set forth in the following tabulation: 


1959 program 
Appropriation : 
Federal-aid highway roads (construction and maintenance)___ $12, 000, 000 
Prior year unfinanced obligations_._._.___.._..____._._______- __... 4, 4836, 385 
Cash available for liquidation of contract authorization _-__- 7, 5638, 615 
Obligations: 
Federal-aid highway roads______--____--_~_- ; $6, 812, 066 
Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3___- eeu 1, 950, 320 
Road maintenance : erate 2, 8438, 004 
11, 605, 390 


xen oplivatons.... .. 4, 041, 775 


1960 program 
Appropriation : 
Federal-aid highway roads____-_---_~ $9, 600, 000 
Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3_- 5, 000, 000 
—_—— 14, 600, 000 
Obligations : 
Federal-aid highway roads Dei ie 10, 193, 616 
Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and | 5, 049, 6BSO 
Prior year unfinanced ahccs ee 4, 041, 775 


ixcess obligations... -. 


1961 program 
Obligations: 
Federal-aid highway roads__-_- : $8, 000, 000 
Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3____--_- ie 4, 000, 000 
Prior year unfinanced obligations__ ~~~. : 4, GS5, O71 
- 16,385, 071 
Unfinanced balance end of fiscal year______--~-- 3,'085, 071 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization____-~ _ 13, 000, 000 
JUSTIFICATION 


Road construction, 1961, $12 million 

1. Federal-aid highway roads—1959, $6,812,066; 1960, $9,600,000; 1961, $8 
million.—Section 4(¢c) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 (Public Law 
85-381) authorized to be appropriated the sum of $12 million for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1960, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
for the construction, reconstruction, and improvement of Indian reservation 
roads and bridges. Section 6 of the act provided that the funds authorized 
shall be available for contract on a date not earlier than 1 year preceding the 
beginning of the fiscal year for which authorized; and granted authority to the 
Secretary to incur obligations, approve projects, and enter into contracts under 
@ith authorization, and his action in doing so shall be deemed a contractual 
obligation of the Federal Government for payment of the costs. 

The above act varied from previous acts in that the entire amount was 
authorized for construction; authorization for road maintenance was omitted. 

The obligations incurred and the cash provided for liquidations under this 
authorization are set forth in the following tabulation : 


1959 program 
Appropriation : 
Federal-aid highway roads (construction and maintenance) 
(liquidation of contract authorization) $12, 000, 000 
Prior year unfinanced obligations_____-._--- . ; 4, 486, 385 
Cash available for liquidation of contract authorization__-__ 7, 563, 615 
Obligations : 
Federal-aid highway roads__.............-_---- _ $6, 812, 066 
Road maintenance 2, 8438, 004 
aera 9, 655, O70 


2, 091, 455 
1960 program 


Appropriation : 
Federal-aid highway roads (liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tion $9, 600, 000 
Obligations: 
Federal-did highway roads... i. 5 ossch ccc cwce $10, 198, 616 


Prior year unfinanced obligations___- 2, 091, 455 


12, 285, 071 


TEECORS ODHMETIOOER | on we eee enous’ i acer pee ke 2, 685, O71 


1961 program 
Obligations : 
Federal-aid highway ro@ds.....<.. ein nesn $8, 000, 000 
Prior year unfinanced obligations__.....__._____~_ 2, 685, 071 
—_———— $10, 685, 071 
Unfinanced balance end of fiscal year 2, 685, O71 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization_ 8, 000, 000 


The objective of the road construction program is to improve roads on the 
Indian Bureau road system to standards of adequacy that are commensurate 
with the road transportation needs. The Indian Bureau road system is com- 
prised of those roads which are required to serve Indian lands, and which are 
not furnished by the counties because of the tax free status of Indian lands. 

During the past 10 years close to 3,000 miles of roads have been transferred 
from the Bureau system to counties. It is the practice of the Bureau to enter 
into agreements whereby the Bureau improves the road and the county takes 
over the improved road and maintains it henceforth at county expense. All 
except 2,600 miles of the remaining 17,000-mile system is classed as substandard, 
and will require improvement. 

The annual programs consist of the most critical of these needs, and the 
projects selected are those which have been judged by Bureau highway engineers, 
tribal councils, and cooperating counties as those which should be given highest 
priority. 
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It is estimated that the following program will result in the transfer of 220 
miles of Bureau roads to counties. An itemized breakdown of the 1961 estimate 
follows: 


(a) Grading and draining, 290.9 miles____- : 4S _. $38,571, 000 
(b) Surfacing. 383.2 miles Be ae r. a aces esas: ay 
(c) Bridge construction, 1,246 running feet___- ; 375, 000 
(7) Surveys and plans, 420.1 miles_____-_ es : : 883, 000 


(a) Grading and draining, $3,571,000.—This feature covers clearing rights-of- 
way, installing drainage structures, and constructing a roadbed by excavating 
high ground and filling low ground. This results in a_ well-drained earth 
embankment with easy grades and flat curves, built so that the wind will sweep 
off the snow and so that it will not be softened by ground water. The stabilized 
roadbed will provide a firm foundation for the surface course. The estimate 
covers 290.9 miles of grading and draining. 

(b) Surfacing, $3,171,000.—This estimate covers the surfacing of 383.2 miles 
of roads. Most of this will be base course and surface course of local materials 
such as gravel. About 110 miles of the heavier traffic road will have the gravel 
surface mixed with bituminous material. 

(ec) Bridge construction, $375,000.—This covers the construction of 1,246 run- 
ning feet of bridges. Most of this will replace wornout spans now in a dangerous 
condition. 

(d) Surveys and plans, $883,000.—This covers preliminary engineering, surveys, 
and preparation of plans and specifications for the construction of roads and 
bridges. The estimate covers surveys and plans for 420.1 miles of roads. 

The average cost per mile for grading and draining is approximately $12,275 and 
for surfacing, $8,275. The average cost per running foot for bridges, consisting 
of both timber trestle and reinforced concrete, is approximately $300. The 
average cost of surveys and plans is $2,102 per mile. 

The total 1961 program has been allocated to area offices with jurisdictions 
covering reservations in several States, and to agencies covering one to several 
reservations. Tentative allocations have been made to individual projects. The 
final projects built will vary slightly, due to such factors as the amount of the low 
bid on contracts. Other factors, such as the obtaining of county takeover agree- 
ments, and unexpected development in other programs, such as education or irri- 
gation, can affect the final program. The 1961 road construction program is dis- 
tributed as follows: 

(1) Aherdeen area, $1 million.—This area program includes 39.7 miles of grad- 
ing and draining, 86.1 miles of surfacing, and 28 feet of bridges in the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. 

(2) Anadarko area, $300,000.—This area program consists of 6 miles of grading 
and draining, 18.3 miles of surfacing, and 280 feet of bridge construction in the 
State of Oklahoma. 

(3) Billings area, $600,000.—This area program consists of 38.3 miles of grad- 
ing and draining, 26.4 miles of surfacing, and 200 feet of bridge construction in 
the States of Montana and Wyoming. 

(4) Gallup area, $2,350,000—This area program includes 58.6 miles of grading 
and draining, 58.6 miles of surfacing, and 93 feet of bridge construction in the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

(5) Minneapolis area, $400,000.—This area program consists of 24.5 miles of 
grading and draining, 43.1 miles of surfacing, and 50 feet of bridge construction 
in the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

(6) Muskogee area, $350,000.—This area program consists of 22 miles of grad- 
ing and draining, 22 miles of surfacing, and 238 feet of bridge construction in 
the States of Oklahoma and Mississippi. b 

(7) Phoenix areca, $1,400,000.—This area program includes 42.9 miles of grading 
and draining, 50.4 miles of surfacing in the States of Arizona, California, and 
Nevada. 

(8) Portland area, $900,000.—This area program consists of 34.8 miles of grad- 
ing and draining, 52.9 miles of surfacing, and 319 feet of bridge construction in 
the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

(9) Sacramento area, $500,000—This area program includes 11.6 miles of 
grading and drainage and 12.9 miles of surfacing in the State of California. 
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(10) Washington, D.C., $200,000.—This covers central office supervision and 
12.5 miles of grading and draining, 12.5 miles of surfacing, and 38 feet of bridge 
construction on the Cherokee Reservation in North Carolina and Big Cypress 
Reservation in Florida, 


Federal-aid highway rcads— Area budget classification, breakdown 1961 


Grading and Surfacing Bridges Surveys 
draining 


Area | Total funds 


| Miles | Amount | Miles | Amount Feet | Amount | Miles | Amount 
iit sAaapiaencriiami a | caceediionmiemaens ‘ a ocr 
$1,000,000 | 39.7 | $391,000 | 86. 










\ berdeen cig 1 | $485,000 28 $6,000 | 98.2 | $118,000 
Anadarko | 300,000 | 6.0) 55,000 | 18,3 | 148,000 | 280 90,000} 5.0} 7, 000 
Billings | 600,000 | 38.3 | 308,000 | 26.4 160, 000 | 200 75, 000 40.5 57, 000 
Gallup | 2,350,000 58.6 | 1,365, 000 | 58.6 678, 000 | 93 | 55,000 | 65.0 | 252,000 
Minneapolis } 400, 000 4.5} 181,000 | 43.1 9, 000 50 12,000 | 26.5 28, 000 
Muskogee 350, 000 22.0 | 227,000 22.0 | 8, 000 238 45,000 | 20.0} 20,000 
Phoenix 1,400,000 | 42,9 | 400,000 | 50.4 | , 000 | 51.2} 165,000 
Portland | 900,000 | 34.8 | 293, 000 52.9 5, 000 319 | 80,000 | 86.7 | 142,000 
sacramento 500, 000 11.6 | 250, 000 12.9 | , 000 20.0 | 80, 000 
Washington : 200, 000 12.5 101, 000 12,5 | 3,000 | 38 12, 000 7.0 14, 000 

Total 8,000,000 | 290.9 | 3,571,000 | 383.2 | 3,171,000 , 246 375,000 | 420.1 883, 000 


2. Navajo-Hopi Roads, Routes 1 and 8—1959, $1,950,320; 1960, $5,000,000; 
1961, $4,000,000.—Section 1 of Public Law 474, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 44), 
approved April 19, 1950, and entitled “An act to promote the rehabilitation of 
the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians and a better utilization of the resources 
of the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations and for other purposes” authorizes 
an item (7) Roads and trails $20,000,000. This was for the purpose of making 
available the resources of these reservations for use in promoting a_self- 
supporting economy and self-reliant communities, and to lay a stable foundation 
on Which these Indians can engage in diversified economic activities and ulti- 
mately attain standards of living comparable with those enjoyed by other 
citizens. This section further states, “Funds appropriated under these authori- 
zations shall be in addition to funds made available for use on the Navajo and 
Hopi Reservations, or with respect to Indians of the Navajo Tribes, out of 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter granted for the benefit, care, or assistance 
of Indians in general or made pursuant to other authorizations now in effect.” 

Section 2 of the act states that so far as practicable the programs shall be 
presented in a manner which will provide for the completion of the program 
Within 10 years of the date of enactment (April 19, 1950). 

Public Law 85-740, enacted August 28, 1958, provides for the improvement 
of certain roads on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations. This act amends 
Public Law 474, approved April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44) (1), by striking out 
“88,570,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “108,570,000”; (2) by amending clause 
(7) of such section to read as follows: “(7) Roads and trails, $40,000,000; of 
which not less than $20,000,000 shall be (A) available for contract authority for 
such construction and improvement of the roads designated as route 1 and route 
5 on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations as may be necessary to bring the 
portion of such roads located in any State up to at least the secondary road 
standard in effect in such State, and (B) in addition to any amounts expended 
on such roads under the $20,000,000 authorization provided under this clause 
prior to amendment; Provided, That such contract authority and such appropria- 
tion authorized by this amendment shall be in addition to sums apportioned to 
Indian reservations or to the State of Arizona under the Federal Highway Act 
as amended and supplemented (70 Stat. 374).” 
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The obligations incurred and the proposed cash to provide for liquidation 
under this authorization are set forth in the following tabulation: 


NavaJo-Hoprt Roaps, Routes 1 anp 3 
1959 program 
Appropriations: 
ES Es ET OR CO BTS; a ee ea I 
Unfinanced obligations: Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3____ $1, 950, 320 


1960 program 


Appropriation: Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3__--------------_ $5, 000, 000 
Obligations : 
Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3__-_------------ $5, 049, 680 
Prior year unfinanced obligations_____._._._.__-___-_-_- 1, 950, 320 
——————._ 7, 000, 000 
ENON MeO NN ak ars Sacre eesti See eee Bla as ar 2, 000, 000 


1961 program 





Obligations: 
Navajo-Hopi roads, Routes 1 and 3__-__--------_-- $4, 000, 000 
Prior year unfinanced obligations___._______.________ 2, 000, 000 
$6, 000, 000 
Unfinanced balance end of fiscal year__..._-____________________ 1, 000, 000 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization___________ 5, 000, 000 


ROUTE 1 


Navajo route 1 extends 182.3 miles from Arizona State Highway U.S. 89 near 
Cameron, Ariz., northeasterly via Tuba City, Ariz., Kayenta, Ariz., the four 
corners of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona to New Mexico State High- 
way U.S. 666 near Shiprock, N. Mex. 

Part of route 1, 11.5 miles from U.S. 89 to Tuba City, has been improved with a 
low type bituminous surface. This section will require shoulder construction 
and a high type bituminous surface. The eastern part of the route, 21.84 miles 
from the Arizona-New Mexico State line to U.S. 666 near Shiprock, has been 
improved to near State highway standards. This section has a high type 
bituminous surface but requires shoulder construction and the replacement of 
two timber bridges. 

On the remaining 149 miles of low standard or unimproved road and trail, 61.1 
miles are programed in 1959 and 1960. Complete new construction is required 
to improve this road to the secondary State highway standards which are required 
to serve the character and volume of traffic which engineering studies have estab- 
lished that this road must carry. 

The total estimated cost of the improvements required to improve route 1 to 
Arizona State secondary standards is $14,364,000. The detailed estimate is shown 
in table I. The 1959 program provided for contracting or otherwise obligating 
$870,200 for this route. The 1960 program provided $4,246,000 and this 1961 pro- 
posed program will provide $3,130,000, leaving a balance to complete of $6,117,800. 
Summary of the 1959 and 1960 programs is included with this estimate. 
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TABLE 1.—foad construction, Route 1: Project, budget classification, breakdown 





Grading and 
draining 


Bridges Surfacing Surveys 








Project : nee a a = ee ee 
Feet | Amount | Miles | Amount | Miles | Amount | Miles | Amount 
Highway 89 to Old Highway 89 ie a acieeaet ia 0.3 $6, 300 0.3 BO lceinintaho ds weedeat 
Old Highway 89 to Tuba City j| 11.5 | 323, 650 11.5 165, 500 |. .-.---|-------- 
Tuba City to Middle Mesa___-- . 9.0 | 148,300] 9.0] 323,800 |__- i 
Middle Mesa to Red Lake - sm 13.1 234, 900 Pan) ee ha soos ooecetues 
Red Lake to Cow Springs mine 7 1. eel 328, 900 14.1 ne 
Cow Springs mine to Betatakin ‘ 8.4 196, 300 RO OO ee re aes 
Betatakin to entrance coal mine ; 5.8 114, 500 5.8 Pe hase cwwlacaacanli 
Entrance coal mine through 
Marsh Pass - 5 ines 8.7 453, 000 8.7 610,000 |_..._-- De na! a 
Marsh Pass to Kayenta ; ie 10.5 350, 000 10.5 Ca, O00 boc... aa a 
Kayenta to Baby Rocks (1) Ji ; 8.1 181, 600 8. 1 DE sic ocala waitin 
Kayenta to Baby Rocks (2) ; 5.8 122, 100 5.8 203, 500 a 
Church Rock Bridge- -- 150 $90, 361 ‘ ral ‘ 
Baby Rocks to Dennehotso as 7 es 11.6 378, 300 11.6 | 451, 350 2 ~ 
Laguna Wash Bridge - | 250 151, 200 aa ; ON Se 
Dennehotso to Chinle Wash at 10.6 |1, 015, 204 10.6 | 449, 200 
Walker Creek Bridge = 150 93, OOO . : s meld deena . ‘ 
Chinle Wash to Dry Ridge ; Foe anal sane 400, 000 13.4 638, 300 |......- aoe 
Dry Ridge to Junction Route 12 eee oe 13.4 376, 400 13.4 CO OP caccctasawiues 
Junction Route 12 to Four Cor- 
ners Road_.- ae 12.1 360,200 | 12.1 Tie Be ixeundn 2 
West Fork of Teec Nos Wash | 
east, 3 culverts jou sake 81 OE, FOO seedesclbs . psi Sibi ab ec bread ale aS cei 
Junction Route 12 east, 3 cul- 
verts - : ; G6 i) 132 566.1. wadans sa ane de dic acon hie raider db ca Raiomcnecaee eating amas int 
Four Corners Road to New 
Mexico State line Se sara 4.1 178, 100 4.1 225, 500 <3 
Rattlesnake Wash Bridge : 98 46, OOO . 7 Seaton vodtialean ~ 
Red Wash Bridge ; 262 158, 900 ‘ és ‘ sclasis abliaiint tase Nets ene: led Ecole 
New Mexico State line to U.S. 
666, Shiprock : . ia a aa 21.8 145, 835 21.8 Ee Neteceanlend 
Surveys and plans_..__- ae ‘ falas ‘ si .| 182.3 757, 000 
Route 1 totals $14,364,000 !_| 1, 057 743, 661 182.3 |5, 313. 589 | 182.3 |7, 549, 750 | 182.3 | 757, OOO 
1 Route 1 total: 
PROGTAINOG TOP TOO nos. once ccsadceuncnwcwamacte $870, 200 
Programed for 1960 = 4, 246, 000 
Proposed for 1961 eee e 3, 130, 000 
Estimated balance to complete..........................-.. 6, 117, 800 
"EORGr CUETO TR Gere bsg oc cov Scdeecteccceeeucacécisde pert cats .--- 14, 364, 000 


ROUTE 3 


Route 3 extends easterly 169.3 miles from Tuba City, Ariz., via Keams Canyon, 
Ariz.; Ganado, Ariz.; and Window Rock, Ariz., to New Mexico State Highway 
U.S. 666 north of Gallup, N. Mex. 

The 15.9 miles of this route between the Arizona-New Mexico State line and 
U.S. 666 north of Gallup had previously been improved to State highway stand- 
ards for the grading and base course; only a high type asphalt pavement is 
required to complete this section. Of the remaining 153.4 miles, 60.4 are pro- 
gramed in 1959 and 1960. Except for plant mixed asphalt mat on the section 
from Ganado 19.5 miles east, the bituminous surface is low type. 

The work required on route 3 is widening the roadbed and base course and 
constructing a 26-foot, high type asphalt pavement. Four old wooden bridges 
must be replaced with steel and concrete structures, and some grading for aline- 
ment and grade changes in bad spots is required. 

A “etailed estimate of the work and the cost on route 8 is shown in table IT. 

The total estimated cost of route 3 improvements is $5,636,000. Projects under 
Navajo jurisdiction are estimated to cost $3,084,000. Projects under Hopi juris- 
diction are estimated to cost $2.552.000. 

The 1959 program provided for contracting or otherwise obligating $1,129,800 
for route 3; the 1960 program provided $754,000; and this 1961 proposed program 
will provide $870,000 for route 3, leaving a balance to complete of $2,882,200. 
Summary of the 1959 and 1960 programs is included with this estimate. 
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TaBLe II.—Road construction, Route 3; project, budget classification, breakdown 


Bridges Grading and Surfacing Surveys 
draining 


Project _ —|— ~ — 


Feet Amount | Miles| Amount | Miles) Amount | Miles | Amount 


Tuba City to coal mine 11.5 $49, 200 11.5 | $216, 500 inks 
Moencopi Bridge 200 = =$100, 000 s 
Coal mine to Dinnebito Wash 28.7 100, 300 28.7 629, 700 : 
Steamboat to route &, junction 19.7 78, 687 19.7 370, 929 aes 
Route 8, junction to Ganado 5.6 24, 600 5.6 105, 400 ss 
Ganado to top of Mountain 19.5 78, 700 19.5 367, 100 
Top of mountain to New Mexico 
State line 9.7 25, 900 9.7 363, 900 : 
Black Creek Bridge 150 80, 000 ‘ aad 
New Mexico State line to U.S 
666 15.9 49, 200 15.9 299, 400 \ 
Surveys and plans 72.2 144, 484 
Navajo total ($3,084,000 350 180.000 | 110.6 | 406,587 | 110.6 |2, 352, 929 72.2 144, 484 
Dinnebito Wash to Toreva 19.4 330, 000 19.4 555, 000 
Toreva to Keams Canyon 21.5 140, 000 21.5 470, 000 
Jeddito Wash Bridge 5 175 95, 000 
Oraibi Wash Bridge 360 200, 000 
Keams Canyon to Steamboat 17.8 160, 000 17.8 450, 000 
Surveys and plans a8. 7 152, 000 
Hopi total ($2,552,000 535 295, OOO 58. 7 630, 000 58.7 (1,475, 000 58.7 152, 000 
Route 3 total ($5,636,000 SSS 475.000 | 169.3 (1,036, 587 | 169.3 (3,827,929 | 130.9 296, 484 
See the following 
Program for 1959 : $1, 129, 800 
Program for 1960_- : 754, 000 
Proposed for 1961 870, 000 
Estimated balance to complete b pice 2, 882, 200 
Total estimate, Route 3_____.__- eee Wadeitiaetons eek ae heb uuee Hee sno bak 5, 636, 000 
Summary of 1959 and 1960 programs 
Grading and | Surfacing | Bridges | Surveys and 
draining | plans 
Total sa . —— palate we 
Miles Amount | Miles| Amount | Feet |Amount) Miles |Amount 
Route 1__. $5,116,200 | 61.1 $1,453,000 | 61.1 [$2,840,300 | 507 |$409,100 | 115.7 | $413, 800 
Route 3 1, 883, 800 60. 4 266, 739 60.4 | 1,463, 467 175 | 95,000 | 82.0 | 58,504 
Total of programs 7,000,000 | 121.5 | 1,719,739 | 121.5 | 4, 303, 767 682 | 504,100 | 197.7 72, 394 


1961 ESTIMATE 


The work covered in this estimate of a $4 million obligational program for 
the 1961 fiscal year falls into the standard budget classifications as follows: 


(a@) Grading and draining 50.9 miles_______ ahaa Nactaehia ce ot Me a . $1, 259, 100 
ey PE URE RITR ORI COED OP ONO as -ccaand dvios nv cctep moins ew esata ni ea mama Dy BOD, BU 
(c) Bridge construction, 360 feet_-______________ a te aera eek a ee 200 ,000 
(d) Surveys and plans, 55.1 miles______~- a eae Sree 7 235, 000 
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(a) Grading and draining, $1,259,100.—This feature covers clearing rights- 
of-way, and installing drainage structures such as culvert or bridges less than 
2) feet long, and the construction of the roadbed by excavating the hills and 
filling the depressions, the end product of the grading operation being a well- 
drained roadbed with flat curves and easy grades which will furnish a firm 
foundation for the riding surface. This estimate covers 50.9 miles of clearing, 
draining, and grading. 

(b) Surfacing, $2,305,900.—These routes carry heavy traffic of the State high- 
way class. This includes a large volume of traffic with a substantial percentage 
of heavy vehicles. The pavement will be the type known as flexible. It will 
have a base of compacted, selected granular material stabilized by watering and 
rolling. The thickness of this course is determined by tests of the load-carrying 
capacity of the subgrade. 

The wearing course will be a bituminous mat which is a hot plant mixed 
combination of gravel, sand, and asphalt. Specifications developed by the Bu- 
reau Of Public Roads and the American Association of State Highway Officials 
will be used. This estimate covers the surfacing of 50.9 miles of route 1 and 3. 

(c) Bridge construction, $200,000.—This covers the cost of constructing the 
Oraibi Wash Bridge on route 3 to the State highway secondary standard. 

(d) Surveys and plans, $235,000.—This feature provides for the reconnais- 
sance, survey, location survey, estimates, and plans necessary to invite bids for 
contracts and construction. This work will cover 55.1 miles which includes 
projects in this proposed program and also on the remainder of routes 1 and 3. 

The principal project on route 8 covers grading and surfacing of the very 
eastern part of the Hopi Reservation portion. The principal projects on route 
lare grading and surfacing of the sections located between the Betatakin junc- 
tion and 8 miles east of Kayenta. The average construction cost per mile for 
route 1 is $89,275 and for route 3 is $34,270. 

This program will be allocated to the Phoenix area office which has jurisdiction 
over the Hopi Reservation, and to the Gallup area office which has jurisdiction 
of the Navajo Agency. Tentative allocations are being made to various sections 
of routes Land 8. This program is distributed in table III. 


TabLe II].—Navajo-Hopi road construction, Route 1 and Route 3, 1961—Route and 
area budget classification breakdown 


| Thousands of dollars] 


Grading Surfacing Bridges Surveys and 
Total plans 
amount ee cnet dicate = ot _ a 
Miles |Amount! Miles |Amount} Feet |Amount! Miles |Amount 
Galluparea: Navaijioroute1.| $3, 130 33. 1 $1, 099 33. 1 $1, 856 . 32. 1 $175 
enix area: Hopi route 3 870 17.8 160 17.8 450 360 $200 23. 0 60 
Total 1961 program - 4, 000 50. 9 1, 259 50.9 2, 306 360 200 55.1 235 
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of estimate Road construction (liquidation of contract authorization 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, Increase (+ 
1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 


- 3 $15, 243, 296 $12, 000, 000 | ~$3, 243, 20¢ 
“ { balanee brought forwa 30, 643, 296 | —27, 400, GOO +3, 243, 206 
1obligated balance carried forward 3, 296 +27, 400, OOO +-15, 400, 000 2, 000, 00 


Contract authorization (new 
nent)- i 32, 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 00 


Obligations by objects 
01 Personal services ‘ ,@i3 , 410 2, 552, 410 
02 Travel 3, , 800 000 
03 Transportation of thing 3, 3, 375 , 000 
04 Communication services _- 35, 556 33, S81 | 28, 000 
05 Kents and utility service , 761 57, 850 , 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 344 , 830 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services , 367 322, 168 , 000 
Services performed ; i 
agencies 33, 319 7, 000 7, 000 

08 Supplies and materials 905, YO6 , 547 , O00 
09 Equipment 375, 042 , 450 , 000 
10 Lands and structures 0, 280, 983 10, , 265 ‘ , 090 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 188, 222 , 255 , 500 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance 

claims ‘ 100 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 120, 481 
15 Taxes and assessments 20), 341 3, 765 12, 


Subtotal 11, 665, 466 5, * 11, 910, | —3, 243, 9% 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 60, O76 0, 60, 7 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs 11, 605, 390 5, : 11, 850, —3, 243, 0 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Ol Personal services : 5, 000 15, 000 
02 Travel-. 000 6, 000 
04 Communication services 100 100 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 100 2,100 
07 Other contractual services 500 500 

Services performed by other agencies 8, 100 , 100 
08 Supplies and materials 100 100 
10 Lands and structures_-_-_- , 200 , 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions S800 S00 
15 Taxes and assessments 100 100 


Bureau of Public Roads COO 150, 000 


Total obligations 11, 605, 390 5, 243, 296 12, 000, 000 


CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN ROADS AND BRIDGES 


Mr. Kirwan. $8 million of the request is for “Additional construe 
tion and improvement of Indian roads and bridges” under the contrat! | 
authority. 

Please give us a brief status report on this program and tell us what 
is planned for 1961. 

Mr. Urz. Might I call on Mr. Trier, our road engineer, to give @ 
brief review. 

Mr. Kirwan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Trier. The question was in regard to the $8 million Federal-a 
highway item ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Trrer. That program is the one that has gone on for about 2 
years in which we are improving roads throughout the country 2 
general. We emphasize the policy whereby we enter into agreement 
vith counties, so that when we improve a road to adequate standards 
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the county will agree to take the road over and maintain it henceforth 
at county expense. Asa result of pursuing that policy, we are making 
good progress in getting rid of Indian Bureau and Federal Govern- 
ment responsibility i in regard to improving and maintaining the roads. 

That program will permit us to undertake improvement on some of 
the most critical road improvement needs we have generally through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me ask you a question there: Do you think your 
road program is adequate ¢ 

Mr. Trrer. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Especially when we consider the new funds needed 
for Routes 1 and 3? 

Do you think there is enough money in this budget for the roads 

Arizona ? 

Mr. Trier. In mentioning Routes 1 and 3, you get into another act 
of Congress, the Anderson- Udall Act. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that; but, overall, do you think the 
program for roads in Arizona is a good one, and the budget adequate 

Mr. Trier. Yes. We have a good program in taking care of all of 
the critical needs that will be permitted under that program. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you think the budget for the whole program, 
overall, is adequate? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. We try to balance an overall program in accord 
with what we think is the intent of Congress in passing the authoriza- 
tion legislation for these two separate programs. 


NAVAHO-HOPI ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. The balance of the 1961 requests, $5 million, is to 
continue construction on the Navaho-Hopi roads, Routes land 3 

Tell us the status of these roads and about what construction is 
costing per mile? 

Mr. Trrer. The roads mentioned are those covered under the act 
passed on August 23, 1958, which provides for the improvement of 368 
miles of main highway on the Navaho-Hopi Reservation. The State 
of Arizona and the State of New Mexico have agreed to take these 
roads over as State highways as we complete sections of these roads. 

I have a map with me which shows the status of that program which 
[ will leave with the committee and which I think answers your 
questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may leave it here for the committee. 

Mr. Trier. There is also a description. This map shows that those 
parts in red remain to be completed after fiscal year 1961. The upper 
road on the map is Route 1, which has the potential of becoming a 
transcontinental State ais ay. At the request of the State of Ari- 
zona &nd in accord with modern highway design, this will require a 
}4-foot-wide road which will cost from $50,000 to $100,000 per mile. 

The southernnion route is one considered to have less traffic poten- 
tial and we are widening that to a 28-foot top and the average cost of 
that will ce considerably less than that on Route 1; probably in the 
neilehborhood of $30,000 to $35,000 a mile. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say you are doing a mile for $100,000, 

Mr. Trier. Yes; it will range up to that. 


50434—60—pt. 1 29 
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Mr. Kirwan. That is the expensive one and the other one is less? 
Mr. Trier. About half of that. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is good work, and much cheaper than getting 
through New York City. The deserts are good for something. 





GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 


1. Departmental offices $998, 367 $1, 007, 000 $1, 013, 400 
2. Field offices 2, 921, 610 2, 708, 000 2, 725, 600 


, 739, 000 


Total program costs 3, 919, 977 3,715, 000 | 3 
3. Unfunded adjustment to total program costs: Property 
or services transferred in (—) without charge, net —283, 867 
Total program costs, funded 3, 636, 110 3, 715, 000 | 3, 739, 000 
4. Relation of cost to obligations: Obligations incurred | | 
for costs of other years, net 14, 055 
Total program (obligations) : 3, 650, 165 3, 715, 000 3, 739, 000 
Financing 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 1,772 
Unobligated balance no longer available 419, 863 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) 3, 701, 800 3, 715, 000 3, 739, 000 







Object classification 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 













Total number of permanent positions 479 477 477 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 | | 
Average number of all employees 453 456 | 456 
Number of employees at end of year 450 455 | 455 






Average GS grade and salary $5, 35% $5, 
Average salary of ungraded positions $4, 260 | $4, 420 | $4, 420 


01 Personal services 































Permanent positions $2, 756, 553 $2, 808, 317 | $2, 808, 317 
Positions other than permanent 13, 999 | 5, 024 5, 024 
Other personal services 25, 449 35, 759 | 25, 759 
Total personal services | 2,796,001 | — 2, 849, 100 | 2, 839, 100 
02 Travel_- | 230, 034 | 257, 600 257, 600 
03 Transportation of things , | 13, 067 15, 000 | 15, 000 
04 Communication services 111, 785 | 112, 000 112, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__- ; 50, 939 | 52, 300 52, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 29,151 29, 000 29, 000 
07 Other contractual services £: | 102, 296 | 107, 058 141, 058 
Services performed by other agencies | 28, 442 | 27, 942 27, 942 
08 Supplies and materials. ; | 98, 721 | 100, 000 100, 000 
09 Equipment. » 63, 110 | 33, 200 33, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 180, 840 | 185, 000 | 185, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- ade ‘ | 5, 120 3, 800 3, 800 
14 Interest___ cite | BB he oi 2 cece ee locaag cee a 
15 Taxes and assessments 2 | 1, 709 600 600 
1959 program obligated in 1958___._-- , ; | EEE doianntsmecceshl-dedasetegaeee 
| 
Subtotal_- i j | 3, 709, 456 | 3, 772, 600 3, 796, 600 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges , = 59, 291 57, 600 ‘ 57, 600 
ee cies sees 





Total obligations._-..........-.-- A 3, 650, 165 | 3, 715, 000 | 3, 739, 000 





Except for $24,000 for the new health program, $3,739,000 is re- 
quested for administrative expenses, the same as 1960. 





JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 





Insert pages 173 to 175 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Appropriation adjusted 1959__-_--------------------------------- $3, 701, 800 
Appropriation 1960 (total amount SORRANIO csc ks nd cannon nianium 3, 715, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


To provide for Federal employees health benefits.----------------- +24, 000 


brine CHIIARED:. “WG oo Scenes enncuswansdoncaqeawbacucewes 3, 739, 000 


Analysis by activities 


| 
|} Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, | 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
| a ait 
i 
1. Departmental office $992, 091 $1, 007, 000 $1, 013, 400 | +$6, 400 
2 Field offices 2, 659, 846 2, 708, 000 2, 725, 600 +17, 600 
Unobligated balance no longer available 49, 863 | 
Total 3, 701, 800 3, 715, 000 3, 739, 000 24, 000 
General administrative expenses 
Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, | available, 1961 | or 
1959 1960 | | decrease (—) 
1, Departmental office | $992,091 | $1,007,000 | $1,013, 400 +$6, 400 
2. Field offices | 2,650,846 | 2,708,000} — 2, 725, 600 +17, 600 
| ee Se acainniedimes in 
Total | 3, 651, 937 | 3, 715, 000 3, 739, 000 +24, 000 
| | 








The estimate for “General Administrative Expenses” for 1961 is $3,739,000, an 
increase of $24,000 for Federal employees health benefits authorized by Public 
Law 86-382 enacted September 28, 1959. 

Plan of work.—The programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are administered 
from three primary organizational levels—the agency or reservation; the area, 
encompassing several agenceis and reservations; and the central office. In the 
central office, basic policy determinations are made, programs are evaluated, 
and operating procedures are developed, with the area and agency offices carry- 
ing out the various programs and functions. In many areas, suboffices are also 
utilized to administer the various programs of the Bureau because of great dis- 
tances, scattered Indian reservations and communities, and transportation and 
communication problems. The administration and financing of these programs 
are complicated by the diffusion of certain program segments to organizational 
units below the agency level such as schools and irrigation projects; isolation ; 
the operation and maintenance of facilitating services common to all activities 
of the Bureau such as central heating plants: common facilities such as office, 
quarters, Storage, and supply facilities; and the interdependent nature of most 
of the programs serving the Indian people. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, the area offices perform the house 
keeping functions for services common to all activities. The benefiting aétivi- 
ties share the cost of these services on a workload basis reasonably commensu- 
rate with the workloads applicable to the activities’ operations, since the work- 
load i directly related to the volume of workload created by program activities. 
The Bureau's proposed 1961 administration program totals $6,176,300, of which 
$3,739,000 is requested under the “General Administrative Expense” appropria- 
tion and $2,487,300 allocable to program activities. A comparison of the pro- 
gram follows: 


| 1959 | 1960 1961 

| | 
General administration program $6, 047, 563 $6, 131, 000 $6, 176, 300 
Share of participating program activities 2, 395, 626 2, 416, 000 2, 437, 300 





General administrative expense appropriation 3, 651, 937 3, 715, 000 | 3, 739, 000 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 
This appropriation provides for carrying out administrative functions which 
support Bureau program activities. These functions include budgeting, account- 
ing, property management, personnel management, and management planning, 


It is expected that cost of these functions will be maintained at the current 
level during fiscal year 1961. 


CHARGE AGAINST PROGRAM FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The charge being made in 1960 against program 
funds for administrative expenses ‘has gone up $53 000 from the 1960 
estimate presented last year. What has caused this? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. C hairman, as we progr am out our administrative 
services and as we fit them to serve the various programs of the Bu- 

sau, sometimes it is necessary to add staff to the administrative or- 
saliiwadione: Increases in education and in some of our other pro- 
grams sometimes require additional administrative services. 


LIQUIDATION OF KLAMATH AND MENOMINEE AGENCIES 


Program and financing 


| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: ‘ : 
Expenses of liquidating Klamath and Menominee Indian 











agencies (total costs—obligations) -..-....-.-- --| euae $250, 000 _ $150, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority). . - | eocaben Oe eae 250, 000 | 150, 000 
| | 
Object classification 

hoes | | oo 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
si a aldactone hibrtiidacallabibteesmmeitiecincteshionneni til apiamientptsiainte a icin — 
Total number of permanent positions-----..-.-.-- goatee wa----------| 23 14 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._............-.---.|--.--.-. sake 16 14 
Average number of all employees dupcebdcsls eo Sabet : ----| 37 | 4 
Number of employees at end of year 25 | “4 
Average GS grade and salary 5 ies cachet dSdébnehcn pn se ae "$5, 358 | 6.4 $5, 353 
Average salary of ungraded positions. Kou ; ‘ Mi ctenieseliates } $4, 420 $4, 420 

01 Personal services: u i 

Permanent positions__. - tess des ‘ 2 ------| $119, 881 $52, 000 
Positions other than permanent__- Dot lee cole 57, 562 | 50, 000 
Other personal services ; ; oe 2, 157 | 1, 500 
Total personal services_.------ nintadihics deste ; 179, 600 | 103, 500 
02 Travel_-- : ; . 7 7, 000 5, 000 
03 Transporte ation of things....--__-- peeeeneaas : = | 1, 250 | 1, 200 
04 Communication serv ice: Ss : | ; Mocking 2, 250 1, 500 
05 Rents and utility services.__..-.--- x ; a4 -| 4, 100 | 3, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction .__.....--..---.------ 2, 500 1 000 
07 Other contractual services 27, 700 26, 800 
08 Supplies and materials_. wacae : ¢ 13, 400 5, 000 
09 Equipment 4 | eons 5, 500 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions dhs ; 9, 200 3, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments oa oe 400 | 200 
Subtotal pants. ‘ a ‘ at 252, 900 151, 500 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_- oe Siebel 2, 900 1, 500 
Total obligations___- ; s Pas cee eas , 250, 000 150, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. $150,000 is requested to cover the Government’s ex- 
penses in terminating the Klamath and Menominee Agencies. ‘This 1s 
a decrease of $100,000 from 1960. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 177 to 181. 
(The pages follow :) 


LIQUIDATION OF KLAMATH AND MENOMINEE AGENCIES 


ADHPORTINIDN JONG ec en an ae ecu eae een coe pee ne weneeneee 0 
Appropriation 1960 (total amount available 1960) ----------------- $250, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


Decrease in amount requested for 1961 (net change, 1961) —--_.---_- —100, 000 
ROI CNN, ROPNU TR TURNED RI on kee ee ee ee ee 150, 000 


Analysis by activities 











Amount ea Amount ma cel Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, | available, 1961 or 
| 1959 1960 decrease (—) 
picts gaa |_ picks | Sactecpneasel oes 
Liquidation of Klamath and Menominee Agen- | | 
$250, 000 | $150, 000 —$100, 000 


ces as Seu chs canceusacuse 0 
lal ts cas 


The estimate of $150,000 is a decrease of $100,000 below the amount available 
in 1960. 

Klamath Agency, $100,000 

Plan of work.—This appropriation will provide funds to carry out the Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities in terminating its supervision over the trust property of 
the Klamath Indians of Oregon as required by Public Law 587, as amended, except 
for expenses involved under section 5(b) and 28(c) of said acts. 

On August 13, 1954, Congress enacted Public Law 587. The act provided for 
terminating Federal supervision over the trust and restricted property of the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians in the State of Oregon, and for termination of Federal 
services furnished such Indians because of their status as American Indians. 

The act subsequently has been amended twice, first by Public Law 132, approved 
August 14, 1957, and second by Public Law 731, approved August 23, 1958. 
Among other things, the amendatory acts extended the terminal period from 
4to 7 years from the date of the original act for completing the terminal process. 
The final date is now August 138, 1961. 

For many years prior to the Klamath Termination Act, the Klamath Tribe made 
its own funds available for defraying the cost of administering the trust respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government over the property of the Klamath Indians. 
The principal source of these tribal funds was from the sale of the timber 
resources on the Klamath Indian Reservation. 

With the passage of the Klamath Termination Act, the Klamath Tribe financed 
the major portion of the reservation program until June 30, 1959. At that time 
the tribe’s fund reserve exhausted and the tribe was not able to continue its 
financial assistance to the Bureau. 

Under the provisions of the Terminal Act, as amended, the usual source of 
income to the tribe has been either curtailed or completely eliminated. Such 
income that was available after June 30, 1958, was deposited locally for (1) sub- 
sequent distribution to those members who elected to withdraw, or (2) to be 
turnex over to a corporate trust appointed to manage the affairs of those mem- 
bers who elected not to withdraw. As of June 30, 1958, the assets of the Klamath 
Tribe were divided and designated as belonging to either the withdrawing group 
or the remaining group. On this date the assets were individualized between 
the two separate groups. Nocommon tribal trust fund now exists. 

Federal funds will be required until August 13, 1961, to cover the cost of termi- 
hating the Government's trust responsibilities over the Klamath Indians. 
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The estimated cost for this period is $331,000 broken down by fiscal years as 
follows: 


1960 abe 2 ee $200, 000 
1961 i phe ho ee 100, 000 
152 2 ? =: : ees 31, 000 


For fiscal year 1961, the sum of $100,000 will provide for continuation of the 
liquidation activities at the Klamath Agency. 

The amounts requested under this appropriation are in addition to any sums 
that may be required by sections 5(b) and 28(¢c) of Publie Law 587, as amended, 
for reimbursement to the Klamath Tribe for tribal funds expended in carrying 
out the provisions of these sections of the act. 

VWenominee Agency, $50,000 

Plan of work.—The Menominee Tribe is also under termination in accordance 
with the act of June 17, 1954, as amended. Funds have been appropriated to 
reimburse the tribe for necessary expenses involved in preparing for termination 
of Federal supervision, but in addition to these expenses the tribe has been fi- 
nancing the cost of agency operations by making tribal funds available for this 
purpose. This arrangement was in effect through fiscal year 1959, but the tribe 
indicated its unwillingness to continue this assistance to the Bureau in 1960 
and 1961, inasmuch as their funds are needed to meet increased operating re- 
sponsibilities under termination. The source of income to the tribe has been 
diminishing to the point where continued assistance is not possible. Where 
Government operations are being conducted on other reservations where tribes 
have no source of income, the Bureau operations are financed entirely from the 
general funds of the Treasury. In view of the termination status of the tribe 
and the status of tribal funds, there appears to be no basis upon which the Bu- 
reau could insist that the tribe make available its funds to carry out Bureau 
responsibilities. The use of appropriated funds is proper and, in fact, compel- 
ling if the Government is to carry out its responsibilities in connection with the 
termination program. 

Under present legislation (Public Law 85-488) the tribe submitted a termina- 
tion plan and Government supervision will end on December 31, 1960. The 
$50,000 requested in 1961 will finance seven positions and operating expenses in 
the agency budget. The staff is required to work with tribal officials on termina- 
tion problems and to handle administrative and operating functions such as 
executive direction, personnel and property management, and accounting for 
Federal, tribal, and individual tribal funds. 


Itemization of estimate 





Actual | Estimate | Estimate Increase (+) 
1959 1960 | 1961 decrease (—) 
Program and financing | 
Total obligations $250, 000 $150, 000 — $100, 000 
Appropriation J 250, 000 150, 000 — 100, 000 
Obligations by objects: | 
01 Personal services 179, 600 103, 500 | 76, 100 
02 Travel 5, 000 | —2, 000 
03 Transportation of things 1, 200 —i) 
04 Communication services 2,25 1, 500 | —7i 
05 Rents and utility services 4,100 3. 000 | —1, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction 2. 500 1, 000 —1, 500 
07 Other contractual services 27, 700 26, 800 —900 
08 Supplies and materials 13, 400 5, 000 —8, 400 
09 Equipment 5, 500 1, 000 —4, 500 
11 Grants. subsidies and contributions 9, 200 3, 300 | — 5, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments 400 200 | —200 
Subtotal 252, 900 151, 500 —101, 400 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 2, 900 1, 500 +1, 400 


Total obligations 250, 000 150, 000 — 100, 000 
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STATUS OF LIQUIDATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the liquidation of these two 
agencies ¢ 

Mr. Massry. At the Klamath Agency we have already moved many 
of our employees and just recently we moved our superintendent. 
Prior to that we moved our administrative officer and we have now 
only the Bureau personnel there required to take care of the facilities 
until the sale of the property. That is why these estimates are going 
down. 


Revo.tvinc Funp ror Loans AnD TripaL Funpbs 
REVOLVING FUND FOR LOANS 


Program and financing 


P ; - ; 
1959 actual | 1959 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 
Operating costs: | 


Administrative expenses $540, 428 | $754, 000 $754, 000 
Provision for losses on loans 171, 924 100, 000 100, 000 
Total operating costs 712, 352 854, 000 854, 000 
Unfunded adjustment to total operating costs: Provi- | 
sion for losses on loans included above (—) —171, 924 — 100, 000 | — 100, 000 
Total operating costs, funded. | 540, 428 | 754, 000 754, 000 
Capital outlay: Acquisition of loans | 2, 526, 704 | 4, 253, 886 | 1, 000, 000 
Total program costs, funded 3, 067, 132 | 5, 007, 886 1, 754, 000 
Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred for | } 
costs of other years, net. ccoal 500, 000 |___-- aa = 
| : 
Total program (obligations) 3, 567,132 | 5, 007, 886 | 1, 754, 000 
Financing 
Amounts becoming available 
Revenue and receipts 
Collection of loans. ' 1, 302, 310 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 





Interest on loans 216, 872 200, 000 200, 000 
Cattle settlements 50, 824 20, 000 20, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations 500, 000 
Refunds 867 | 
Total amounts becoming available 1, 570, 873 1, 920, 000 1, 420, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 7, 314, 911 5, 318, 652 2, 230, 766 


Total amounts available 8, 885, 784 7, 238, 652 3, 650, 766 
Unobligated balance carried forward 5, 318, 652 | —2, 230, 766 —1, 896, 766 
Financing applied to program 3, 567, 132 | 5, 007, 886 1, 754, 000 
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Object classification 


1959 actual 





Total number of permanent positions 75 
Average number of Pes 67 
Number of employees at end of year 79 


Average GS grad 
Average salary of 





sition $4, 260 

OL Personal services 
Permanent position $390, 031 
Positions other than } nt 2, 133 
Oth personal service 18, 95S 
Total personal services 411, 122 
02 Trave) 44, 543 
03 Transportation of things 11, 742 
04 Communication services 8, 114 
05 Rents and utility services 12, 949 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 492 
07 Other contractual services 515, O95 
08 Supplies and materials__- 12, 023 
09 Equipment 5, 541 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 24, 784 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 20 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 247 
16 Investment and loans Tw : 2, 526, 704 
Subtotal 3, 574, 376 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges__--- 7, 244 


Total obligations 3, 567, 132 


TRIBAL FUNDS 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 


Program by activities 
Direct costs: 


1. Education and welfare services $162, 615 
2. Resources management 623, 238 
3. Construction and land acquisition 16, 601 
4. General tribal affairs 888, 927 
Subtotal (limitation 1, 691, 381 
5. Payments to Indian tribes 33, 318, 925 
6. Miscellaneous tribal activities 19, 143, 135 
7. Advances to Indian tribes (indefinite authoriza- 
tions) 3, 418, 050 
Total direct costs ‘ 57, 571, 491 


Reimbursable costs 
8. Revolving tribal credit funds 


Total program costs 57, 571, 491 

9. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations in- 
curred for costs of other years, net - 5, 760 
Total program (obligations) 57, 577, 251 





Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward 


Cash 
4 ppropriated 134, 468, 846 
Unappropriated _ . 2, 394, 523 


U.S. securities (par 


Receipts: 


Various tribal funds 97, 243, 551 
Licenses under Federal Power Act from Indian reserva- 

tions 180, 122 
Reimbursement from non-Federal sources (25 U.S.C. 470 
Gain from premium or discount on investments 6, 467 


Unobligated balance carried forward: 
C ish 


A ppropriated 174, 075, 183 
Unappropriated ; —2, 541,075 
U.S. securities (par) - - 0 100, 000 


Total financing : ‘ eee 57, 577, 251 


1960 


estimate 


92 
80 
83 


$5, 358 


$4, 420 


521, 324 


21, 355 
11, 950 
19, 580 





5, 015, 488 
7, 602 
5, 007, 886 


1960 


estimate 


$153, 300 
672, 145 
110, 826 


2, 063, 729 


3, 000, 000 
24, 190, 837 
32, 681, 224 


11 


71 


, 307, 585 | 


, 179, 646 
275, 000 


, 454, 646 


454, 646 


174, O75, 183 
2 541,075 


100, 000 


70, 000, 000 


175 


180, 000 
275, 000 


“19, 


», 616, 612 


— 100, 000 


71, 


454, 646 


1961 estimate 


92 
SO 
83 


6.4 $5, 353 
$4, 420 


$488, 163 
1, 433 
20, 000 


519, 596 
66, 300 
21, 300 
12, 000 
19, 600 

1, 500 
55, 704 
21, 700 
14, 000 
29, 600 


1, 000, 000 


1, 761, 600 
7, 600 


1, 754, 000 


1961 estimate 


$157, 898 
682, 052 
89, 

2, 070, 505 





3, 000, 000 
97, 887, 298 
16, 790, 764 

1, 967, 568 
| 119, 645, 630 

415, 000 
120, 060, 630 


120, 060, 630 


5, 616, 612 
100, 000 
115. 000, 000 


180, 000 
415, 000 


—171, 150, 982 
— 100, 000 


120, 060, 630 
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Object classification 











1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| } 
Direct obligations: | 
otal number of permanent positions. -......----- wal 316 287 247 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-—_-~__- ee 401 390 | 388 
Average number of all employees ; : oe cuentcl 674 | 653 | 628 
Number of employees at end of year_ -_-_- eS a ‘ 331 400 400 
verage GS grade and salary beicid cana nabd kedlicoeta date -| 5.5 $4,828) 5.4 $4,819 | 5.5 $4, 841 
Average salary of ungraded positions vaistcatdesehiabeand aedake $4, 595 $4, 758 | $5, 029 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions--__-- wesuccascccssccal “Sizanepore lt “Sh eae $1, 174, 211 
Positions other than permane nt. saasake Semele 1, 425, 416 | 1, 385, 420 1, 378, 218 
Other personal services wiehwassadechaeheaee! 25, 844 | 27, 945 | 20, 265 
Bo a la 
OGRE DETOOTIAT GEE FIOOE. oso vc cnsecacccnsnncencnns | 2, 770, 876 2, 694, 664 
02 Travel... SUE TE ST a Ta | 38, 779 35, O75 
03 Transports Oa NENT gg ae 19, 948 | 23, 300 
04 Communication services_.................- i Setting 22, 72 19, 650 
05 Rents and utility services....................- Soaadl 38, 594 | 33, 580 
06 Printing and reproduction ......-...........<...<..... 3, O91 2, 600 2, 600 
07 Other contractual services . Bt Bt ie re al 1, 376, 630 916, 952 529, 939 
0& Supplies and materials___- <tie Sonic ook : call 263, 601 | 372, 990 276, 406 
09 Equipment ; ia eli naasiicattheinda ail taene 39, 677 | 46, 026 53, 245 
10 Lands and structures. ...._...--..--------- pes tiasind | 70, 093 100, 000 60, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__-...-.--------- 52, 900, 160 66, 678, 296 115, 783, 607 
14 Interest. __- sete cere tS ae ee 17,490'} 22.2.2. Gee abe sae 
15 T’axes and assessments_____...-.----.----------------- 9, 492 6, 931 6, 479 
16 Investments and loans...............<scsecce icack 37, 824 275, 000 275, 000 
PINE Sn ac ce dates ant east nncabeevocus 57, 608, 969 71, 205, 064 119, 668, 670 
Deduct quarters and subsiste nce charges...._.-.---------- | 31, 718 | 25, 418 | 23, 040 
Total direct obligations .___..____-_.--- --e--------ee| 57,577,251 | 71,179,646 | 119, 645, 630 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
16 Investments.and loans... ...........46-<45.....-...-- Satnbietsaepiaal 275, 000 415, 000 
Total obligations__.......--- sa areas seieabstibee a aida ; 57, 577, 251 71, 454, 646 120, 060, 630 


| ' 


Revotvina Funp ror Loans 
Mr. Kirwan. Revolving fund for loans and tribal funds, 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert. pages 182 and 183 and 185 through 196 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


REVOLVING FUND FoR LOANS 


The revolving fund for loans is used to assist Indians in acquiring livestock, 
pate and other equipment and in establishing tribal business enterprises (25 
U.S.C. 470, 471, 631). This fund and miscellaneous tribal funds provide the 
ae source of loans for the great majority of Indians who cannot borrow from 
ordinary commercial credit sources because of their low economic status and 
lack of bankable security. 

As of June 30, 1959, the principal of the fund amounted to $16.5 million, 
consisting of $13.8 million appropriated, and $2.7 million cattle settlements. 


Cattle settlements are payments made by the Indians for breeding stock fur- 


nished by the Government generally prior to establishment of this fund. 
The deficit includes net writeoffs of loans receivable amounting to $182,439.53. 
Administrative expenses of $754,000 are included in the 1961 estimate. 
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Revenue, expense, and retained earnings 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Loan program: | 


Revenue $216, 872 | $200, 000 | $200, 000 
Administrative expenses 540, 428 754, 000 754, 000 
Provision for losses on loans 171, 924 | 100, 000 | 100, 000 
Net loss (—) for the vear — 495, 480 —654, 000 — 654, 000 
Deficit (—), beginning of year -2, 140, 360 — 2, 635, 840 | — 3, 289, 840 
Deficit (—), end of year — 2, 635, 840 —3, 289, 840 —3, 943, 840 


TRIBAL FUNDS 
Highlight statement 

Approximately 300 Indian tribes, bands, or identifiable groups have approxi- 
mately 600 accounts in the U.S. Treasury which are used for the conduct of tribal 
financial programs, enterprises, businesses, and other tribal affairs. These funds 
are available for various purposes under various acts of Congress and are also 
subiect to the provisions of tribal constitutions, bylaws, charters, and resolutions 
of the various tribes, bands, and groups. 

Tribes who need their own funds which are on deposit in the U.S. Treasury 
are required to prepare budgets for approval. Tribal funds are programed under 
three categories, namely, “permanent authorization,” ‘annual authorization,” 
and “indefinite authorization.” 

Funds programed under the permanent authorization are made available 
under various acts of Congress and can be disbursed either through the Treasury 
disbursing offices or advanced to a tribe for disbursement through the Indian 
Service disbursing agent’s accounts or advanced to a tribe for the disbursement 
by a bonded tribal treasurer under an approved plan of operation. These funds 
do not require annual approval by Congress but are reported annually in the 
budget schedules. Funds programed under the annual authorization are dis- 
bursed through the Treasury disbursing offices, subject to the same procedures 
and limitations as appropriated gratuity funds and require annual approval by 
Congress. Funds programed under the indefinite authorization are made avail- 
able under the annual Interior Department appropriation act under the heading 
“Tribal Funds.” These funds are advanced to tribes for disbursement by Indian 
Service disbursing agents or by bonded tribal treasurers under a plan of opera- 
tion. The following proviso makes these funds available “* * * Provided, 
That in addition to the amount appropriated herein, tribal funds may be ad- 
vanced to Indian tribes during the current fiscal year for such purposes as may 
be designated by the governing body of the particular tribe involved and approved 
by the Secretary: * * *.” Some Indian tribes employ more than one of the 
above methods in conducting their affairs. 

In the last 10 to 15 years many tribes have progressed to the point that they 
have taken over the management of their affairs and the disbursement of their 
funds under a plan of operation previously approved by the Secretary, and it is 
the policy of the Bureau to encourage tribes in this respect. Annual audits 
made of tribal funds by certified accountants of commercial auditing firms are 
submitted to the Bureau for review and information. 


$3 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 


Appropriation, 1959__._._..-_- e as a ame 
Appropriation, 1960_______-_---~-~- beta oe 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


No increase or decrease in this appropriation, 


Net change, 1961____- er se Oe ON) a NENT eS See 
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Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1959 appropriation (annual authorization ) ~~~ sail ow wicca Oy Os ue 
1960 budget estimates (annual authorization ine luding supple mentals 
submitted to Congress ) ‘ setaieu te cued 3, 000, 000 


Total appropriation for 196 ; ; 3, 000, 000 


Deductions : 
Credit... ns —_ mare 2, 698 
Management of India in trust “property - ; ce 73 
Buildings and utilities_____~_ sail ee ree 7 22 ,000 
Administrative expenses ___-~- scieet a 10, 260 
Compensation and expenses of tribal attorneys_ ee ears 13, 500 
Tribal officers and council expenses__- ; : sats : 21, 130 


Total deductions_____-__-____- ~~ ‘ bu eee 7 70, 314 
Subtotal _- re a ciacee s ane 2, 929, 686 


Additions: 
Welfare eke ee ee = : 180 
Law. and order... wccccun- wi ; nee ee ee ae 4,418 
Forest and range lh: nds. RE EAD amides : ~ so ue 3, 695 
Agricultural extension__- x : : rook 85 
Soil and moisture conservation : eee — 6, 600 
Repair and maintenance of facilities__ ; se 4 ; 2, 631 
Arts and erafts ae eee a 320 
Equipment__-_ Swelcodoas ; : ‘ 719 
Miscellaneous tribes po rr ae = , ag 51, 666 


Total additions , - ; sd Me St bias 70, 314 


Total estimate for 1961 (annual authorization) ~~ ~~~ _. 3.000, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Activity | available, | available, | 1961 
1959 | 1960 


or 
decrease (—) 


Amount | Amount | Estimate, ail as (+) 
} 
| 
} 


Education and welfare services $162, 615 | $153, 300 $157, 898 
2. Resources management | 623, 238 | 672, 145 682, 052 
3. Construction and land acquisition 16, 110, 826 | | SY, 545 | 
4. General tribal affairs 888, 927 2, 063, 729 | 2, 070, 505 
| 
|— 
Total 1, 691, 38 3, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
| 
| 


Plan of work.—No part of the funds contained in this estimate represents 
a charge upon the Federal Treasury. This item reflects the disbursement of 
funds to the credit of Indian tribes or bands under numerous special acts of 
Congress in compliance with the terms of the various trusts and for carrying 
out tribal programs recommended by the tribal governing bodies with the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The budget schedule reflects under the permanent authorization, disburse- 
ments.4from the tribal trust funds authorized by permanent legislation, and 
under the annual and indefinite authorizations, amounts requested annually 
by the various tribes for carrying out various tribal activities. 

The estimate, therefore, is restricted to the funds requested annually as re 
quired by section 27 of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 158). 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


All amounts in the estimate have been requested properly by the Indians ex- 
cept the sum of $1,541,191 shown for miscellaneous tribes in the following tab- 
ulation, The amount under “Miscellaneous tribes” is required to provide for 
additional resolutions that can be anticipated during the fiscal year. 
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Analysis of annual authorizations by activities 


| 1961 


























Activities | 1960 | Deductions | Additions 
| | | 

1. Education and welfare services $153, 300 $4, 598 | $157, 898 
2. Resources management 672, 145 | $3, 424 | 13, 331 682, 052 

3. Construction and land acquisition (capital | | | | 
additions) - aS ‘patcse 110, 826 22, 000 719 | 89, 545 
4. General tribal affairs. _- | 2, 063, 729 | 44, 890 51, 666 | 2, 070, 505 
ME oboe Re om theeeces ...| 3,000, 000 70, 314 | 70, 314 | 3, 000, 000 

Comparative statement of annual authorization by subactivity 

1959 1960 | 1961 
Education and welfare services........._- een $162, 615 $153, 300 $157, 898 
Health ee aaa genes pool 15 1, 100 | 1, 100 
Education. sehen a 18, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
Welfare = E 48, 872 48, 320 | 48, 500 
Law and order____- Bo cee ek eat coe 95, 728 97, 880 | 102, 298 
2. Resources management. ----- oa : PEE Ia nn 623, 238 672, 145 | __ 682, 0 052 
UN OND ORO BOT a oo, . coc navncusnssecussenn : 197, 946 221, 122 294, 8 817 
Fire suppression ___....--_-- oes bor ae 5, 952 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Agricultural extension------~- eer See enawinininh inte hes 7, 076 8, 515 | 8, 600 
ou ha meine dswide 62, 248 | 78, 252 | 75, 559 
Soil and moisture conservation._______--_- saad 28, 819 | 29) 600 36, 200 
Repair and maintenance of RIE Se 2 oS 72, 193 65, 533 68, 164 
Management of Indian trust property. ‘. aa 247, 573 | 257, 663 256, 982 
PERN NINO saria cee men teen g cece ane iomadesdesss 1, 431 1, 460 ad 1, 780 
3. Construction (capital additions) .........-.-...-...-.---...- 16, 601 | 110, 826 89, 545 
Buildings and utilities__- : Bae 4, 900 | 100, 000 | 78, 000 
MAIO. ccc cccceccesseuccacn Suaecadeicin kun tkaianaes 11, 701 10, 826 | ll, O45 
4. General tribal affairs_- : alah eidicaeak 888, 927 | 2, 063, 729 | 2,070, 505 
Administrative expenses _ - mabe neal 457, O82 342, 209 | 331, 949 
Compensation and expenses of tribal attorneys_-_-..---- 349, 282 119, 796 | 106, 296 
Tribal officers and council expenses. ...........-....--- 82, 563 | 112, 199 | 91, 069 
Sa EInIRI INU 0S oe ieee aaah caus 1, 489, 525 1, 541, 191 
RI NN ei see 8 os a 1, 691, 381 3, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
Indian tribal funds 
| 
1959 1960 1961 
1. Permanent authorization $52, 555,593 | $56, 872,061 $114, 678, 062 
2. Annual authorization 1, 691, 831 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
3. Indefinite authorization 3,418,050 | = 11, 307, 585 

Total. 7 y | 57,665,024 | 71,179,646 | 119, 645, 630 


Comparative statement of annual authorization activities 


| 


1959 1960 

| 
1. Education and welfare services biden on $162, 615 $153, 
2. Resources management 623, 238 | 672, 
3. Construction and land acquisition (capital additions) 16, 601 110, 
4. General tribal affairs 888, 927 2, 063, 
Total 1, 691, 381 3, 000, 


*fj] 
300 $157, 898 
145 | 682, 052 
826 89, 545 
729 9 070, 505 
000 3, 000, 000 
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000 
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Comparative statement of annual authorization 


State, agency, and Tribe | 


AviNODB..once nde 
Fort Apache Agency: Fort. Apache. ...--...........-.. -| 
San Carlos Agency: San Carlos_..........--.--- adccbanshgia ut 
Colorado River Agency: Huslapai_.--.--- ipsa 

California... - ‘ Ktihbhbuwsdudtiaekhuib esate Jekabbnetvad veal 
ME ME a dndccadaenpnee Pismata uk cine ai 
Hoopa Valley 5 ddd taddaeotddebh diate 
Miscellaneous Tribes. - ee 6 


Agua Caliente sbddane 
Owens Valley..........--- Aa 
Round Valley aguante 


Idaho: Northern Idaho Agency- 


Coeur d’ Alene... — SS Aebeebad 
Nez Perce 


Minnesota: Minnesota Agency: Red Lake-.... 


Montana ciao ‘ a shat be tee shes ca line 


feet. 


Blackfeet Agency: Blac see's ates 
Fort Belknap. --_-- 


Fort Belknap Agency: 


Nevada: Nevada Agency: Pyramid Lake.....- 
New Mexico-- : . cui tr eas Sica Gh Gee alg tee a 
Jicarilla Agency: Jicarilla. en eee ee 
United Pueblos Agency: Laguna Pueblo--.-.--- 


North Dakota: Fort Berthold Agency: Fort Berthold 


Oklahoma 


Five Civilized Tribes..........-. eet A 


Cherokee — $iitcé hecsomianwien. eeanddewns 
Choctaw 


biti cedneeeans o | 
Chickasaw - “ a agin 
Seminole. as $s ceweenegsescapsensseuenesanaunenel 
CNMI Finis c<nee sb dndbbeedddakbadacebbibnd 

Osage Agency: Osage ee ee 


Kiowa area field office: Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache. 
Umatilla Agency: Umatilla > = 
South Dakota: Rosebud Agency: Rosebud Sioux 
Washington a5 : ‘ as 


Oregon 


Colville Agency_....-- ‘aie , Sin 
Coilville......- capers doling ileal . 
Spokane_..-...--- sb ddwavidaionaswiesadat wel 


Western Washington Agency: Quinaielt 
Yakima Agency: Yakima 5 


Wisconsin: Menominee Agency: Menominee. 
Miscellaneous tribes 


Grand total 


Colorado River Indian Reservation benefits, southern and 


Appropriated, 1960__- 


MAGEE: TUG So kn 


_ 


1959 


77, 290 


2, 608 


74, 592 | 


, 346 
13, 839 


&, 359 
5, 480 
26, 135 


26, 


, 118 
17 


6, 537 
638, 983 


29, 383 


, 197 | 


547 | 


1 

5. SOS 
1, 817 
3, 014 
402, 883 
206, 717 
88, 201 


9, 750 
496, 310 


133, 881 


114, 692 
19, 189 


5, 714 | 


€ _- | 
356, 715 | 


21, 187 


, 691, 381 | 


by tribes 


180, 360 | 
ie 1 


pegs |- 


35. 500 | 

67, 500 | 

500 

66, 271 
2, 689 
7,900 


34, 564 | 


2, 800 
31, 764 


124, 868 | 
9, 830 





9, 830 | 


30, 685 


30, 685 | 


12, 500 | 
427, O82 
x i | 
54, 437 
; 7, 150 
20, 150 


12, 222 | 


8, 590 | 


6, 325 | 


372, 645 


|----- - | 
80, 100 

9, 396 

553, 965 





| 


= | 
116, 805 


98, 805 | 
18. 000 | 


5, 600 | 
431, 560 | 
——> | 


2 489, 525 | : 


3, 000, 000 


| 


1961 


$41, 100 


31, 100 
10, 000 


194, 970 


38, 000 
58, 000 
3, OOO 


27, 009 


124, 511 
9, 900 
9, 900 


30, 685 


30, 685 


12, 500 
424, 192 


54, 437 


7, 150 
20, 150 
12, 222 
8, 590 
6, 325 


369, 755 
58, 600 
9, 396 
523, 146 
117, 057 


99, 057 
18, 000 


5, 600 
400, 489 
“}, 541, 191 
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It is estimated that $112,000 will be derived from receipts from leasing of un- 
assigned lands, Colorado River Indian Reservation, Ariz., southern and northern 
reserves and will be used for the benefit of the Colorado River tribes and their 
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Mr. Kirwan. Tribal funds programed on page 195 under the 
“Permanent authorization” increase from $56,872,061 in 1960 to 
$114,678,062 in 1961. 

What causes this large increase? 

Mr. Massey. This represents tribal funds used for tribal programs, 
The permanent authorizations, annual authorizations, and indefinite 
authorizations are determined by the authority of the Congress. We 
carry in our annual authorization the same amount we have had for 
several years, $3 million. These are the funds that are appropriated 
and expended through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The permanent 
authorization represents funds that the Indian tribes recommend for 
use in carrying out programs for their tribal organizations and to 
assist their members. Those budgets are submitted to the Bureau for 
approval. 

It represents increases in all types of tribal programs that the 
various Indian tribes carry out. One example would be the addi- 
tional assistance that the Navaho Tribe gives their young people in 
scholarships, clothing, and buying them glasses. 

The additional amounts that they put into their law and order 
programs and the resource development programs would also be 
included. 

The increase in the use of tribal funds represents the increasing 
interest of tribal groups in using their own funds for programs for 
the benefit of their membership. 

Mr. Kirwan. Every dollar will be spent for the benefit of the 
Indians by them and on them ? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson / 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if any of these gentlemen 
could tell me a little bit more about this, identify a little closer, the 
number of Indians for which the Bureau of Indian Affairs is respon- 
sible. 

The statement was made that there were 300,000 Indians living on 
reservations and about 350,000 off. 


INDIANS FOR WHICH BUREAU ASSUMES RESPONSIBILITY 


Just which Indians do you assume responsibility within the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs? Do they have to be on tribal rolls; is that the 
test ? 

Mr. Emmons. Generally, the Indians are living on trust lands, 
either allotted or tribal lands. 

Mr. Tuomson. What if a person is on the tribal rolls, let us say 
of the Navaho Tribe, and leaves under one of these relocation pro- 
cedures and goes to Chicago? Do you have any jurisdiction re- 
maining? : 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. In other words, then the only Indians we are taking 
care of in this appropriation, or that the Government assumes re- 
sponsibility for, are the 300,000 living on the Indian reservation 
lands: is that correct? 

Mr. Emmons. That is, personal services, 
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NUMBER OF BUREAU EMPLOYEES 


Mr. THomson. How many employees do you have in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs ? 

Mr. Emmons. What figures did you give here this morning? 

Mr. Massry. Permanent, together with the seasonal and temporary 
for 1960, it is a little in excess of 12,000; it is 12,022, which is the 
average employment for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. THomson. Then you have 1 employee for every 25 Indians; 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Massey. We employ personnel in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to carry out our various programs, such as running schools and 
running 

Mr. Tomson. I think that I understand that and I think the record 
will be clear on that. Your 12,022 does not represent the whole setup 
here though. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE EMPLOYEES IN INDIAN WORK 


How many people, if you know, were working in the Division of 
Indian Health when you transferred those functions over to the De- 
partment of Public Health ? 

Mr. Massey. I do not know what that is. 

Mr. THomson. How many did you have in that division who trans- 
ferred ? 

Mr. Massey. I believe we transferred, as I recall, somewhere around 
3,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION EMPLOYEES IN INDIAN WORK 


Mr. Tuomson. How about in the Department of Education? Are 
there any of them over there working on Indian affairs or not? 

Mr. Massry. There would be some ‘employ ees in the Department = 
Education and Welfare that would serve Indians on the same basis a 
other citizens, but not those we have responsibility for. 


NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES SERVING INDIANS 


Mr. Tuomson. The concern I have heard expressed among the white 
people and Indians both, particularly from the Indians, and I some- 
what share this, is that it is getting to the point where the bureaucrats 
are outnumbering the Indians. When we get down to the point where 
we have 15,000, assuming no growth of employees for Indian Health 
after transfer of functions to the Public Health Service—and I know 
that is not the fact—but even with the 3,000 people transferred we 
are gefging up to 15,000 people to look after 300,000, which is 1 person 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs for ever y 20 Indians. 

Do you think that situation can be justified ? 

Mr. Massey. We had a few years ago, and more than once, the 
same question. raised. We made comparisons of the number of per- 
sonnel in the Bureau of Indian Affairs serving the Indian people with 
the number of personnel, governmentwide and in State governments 
serving non-Indians, and we have found that we are not out of line 
with the types of programs that we run. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I do not intend to debate this subject, but I Just 
point out to you, since you are making this comparison, that that is 
no comparison at all because the State and local governments furnish, 
just as you mentioned in the case of w elfare, a number of functions 5 
Indians like any other citizens. 

In fact, we are rather proud of it in most of the States that have 
Indian populations, that we furnish to them the same services as we 
do to others, an example is the field of education. 

In the case of the Indian population on one of the reservations | 
happen to be most familiar with, we have arrived at the point where all 
but 12 of the students are actually being serviced by the local govern- 
ment in giving them their education, so that is no comparison at all, 
The same thing is true of marriage and a lot of local services, where 
they all come from the local government rather than from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

I suppose if we added all of them together we would be getting up 
close to the point of 1 to 1. 


EDUCATIONAL PAYMENT TO WYOMING 


Mr. Massey. I think we should correct. the implication of this 
figure of 12 pupils that showed up in our estimates here. 

“Tt mi iy have given the wrong impression. 

Our records indicate that there are somewhere around 1,200 Indian 
children in the State enrolled in school and there are about 820 of those 
in public schools in the State. 

A part of that $40,000—principally all of this $40,000 is what you 
have said just now—is to prepare. It is a phasing out program. It 
is to prepare the public schools to get in and do the r necessary guidance 
work to take care of these other 400 children that we are now taking 
care of in our boarding schools. When that happens, they will all be 
in public schools. 

Mr. Tuomson. As a matter of fact, where the cost comes in the 
particular situation we have there and in some of the ranching area 
reservations, you have areas where there are only five or six students 
within 50 miles of any other school facility and you just have to edu- 

cate in an Indian school on the reservation. You cannot send them to 
some other place. 

Is that not the problem when you get down to it and the reason that 
the tribes themselves are supporting the schools to a degree? Then 
you have to put up the balance of what the tribes lack, the other in- 
come, and you have to put up the balance with Johnson-O’Malley 
funds to take care of their education, to bring it up on this need basis 
you mentioned which is the criteria under Johnson-O’Malley. Is 
that not about the way it works ? 

Mr. Massry. This money goes into the public schools an4, is not 
for the schools—— 

Mr. Tomson. My concern in this, and I was necessarily absent 
when we started hearings this morning, but I would like to commend 
you for the work you have done over an extended period of time, 
Mr. Commissioner, but I have come to the conclusion—and I do not 
detract. at all from your efforts—you are sincerely desirous of doing 
something and this situation is closely parallel to what you run into 
onthe Blackfoot Reservation at Pocatello. 
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I have not backed down from my remarks made at hearings here 
several years ago, that whenever progress starts to be made too 
rapidly in accomplishing the objectives you so well state for the In- 
dians, then some of these paleface lawyers and others from Wash- 
ington, D.C., and so forth, get out there and undo the work because if 
we ever solve the Indian problem they are out of work. 

I have the same feeling to a degree about some of the people that 
get into the bureaucracy of the thing. 

If the problem ever gets solved, they are out of work and the 
bureaucrats are growing all the time. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. C ongressman, may I butt in just a minute? 

I appreciate the fact that a lot of times people look at the number 
of employees but this makes me think of something else. 

Could I say something off the record ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Sure. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Commissioner, I do not want to take too much 
time here but I want it clearly understood on the record that I think 
you have had the objective of ‘doing something for the Indians in the 
way Of assimilating them into our society on an equal footing with 
all other citizens and giving them the same opportunities to make a 
living and to enjoy the fruits of this country that other citizens of 
~ United States enjoy. 

I do not detract any from your efforts in any way, but I have been 
concerned about the operation that we will get into in a minute here. 


ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND RELOCATION PROGRAMS 


With regard to your adult vocational training program, I notice that 
this is a $3.5 million program for the entire country. 

How does this relate to the relocation program ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Under the vocational training program we take those 
Indians who have reached the educational level so they can be placed 
in a vocational training school. 

The Relocation program is any Indian who would like to make the 
move. It is strictly voluntary and it is a desired thing. This is the 
program which has provided relocation services for 31,000 people. 

Mr. Thomson. One is a training ground for the other? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes; and the other takes in all types. That is in our 
relocation program. We are screening those people very carefully 
now and we want to be sure that it is not such a large family that when 
they get relocated, they cannot be in a position to raise their standards 
of living. 

Mr. Tromson. There is no breakdown in the justification sheets to 
indicate how this adult education money has been distributed as be- 
tweéfi the various offices. 

Would you supply that for the record ? 

So far, there has been none in the area I have come from and I 
have been disturbed about it and I would like to see the breakdown. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

(The material follows :) 


60434—60—pt. 140 
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EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES, ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Breakdown of adult vocational training funds by area 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


A berdeen $257, 385 | $282, 540 | $311, 585 
Minneapolis 73, 310 | 111,115 | 127, 437 
Billings-_- 76, 281 116, 205 | 134, 444 
Gallup... 5, am 199, 085 | 229,892 
Juneau 7 9, 49, 960 62, 250 
Muskogee | 26% YS6 | 326, 470 378, 208 
Anadarko-____- , 760 27, 088 
Phoenix | , 502, 732 | , 671, 410 | , 792, 827 
Portland___. 249, | 291, 825 337, 312 
Sacramento 2, 6 | . 

Central office | 5, 146 | 5,075 | 45, 352 
Cherokee Agency --- 3, 855 53, 605 | 53, 605 


Total__- 2, 609, 802 3, 35, 000 | 3, 500, 000 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomson. At the present time, over 10 percent of the adult 
vocational program goes to administrative expenses and that. 1s 
$400,000. This is in the light of other administrative expenses which 
actually total $6.1 million as shown on page 175 of your justifications, 

It puts the 1961 “General administrative” figure at more than 
$45,000 above 1960, 

What is the justification for that ? 

Mr. Massry. Actually the staff shown in the administrative pro- 
gram is not in the same category as the so-called-administrative house- 
keeping functions such as budget, finance, personnel, property, and 
supplies. It represents the tec chnicians who run the program, deal 
directly with the Indians, at the reservation level, the area levels, 
and in the offices, just as a teacher or soil and moisture conservation 
technician at the operating level. They are not administrative in the 
sense of personnel. 

Mr. THomson. Your teachers are counted as part of *t? 

Mr. Massey. It is program direction. 


INCREASE FOR ADDITIONAL PUPILS 


Mr. Tomson. On your day school, education, and welfare serv- 
ices, I note that you have there an increase of $2.4 million in the 
1961 request. to provide, quoting from your justific ation, “for 1,930 
boarding and 670 day pupils in Federal facilities.” This will bring 
that. program to $53.6 million and the increase, disregarding differ- 
ence in cost between providing facilities for boarding and day pupils, 
as I compute it, amounts to $1,000 per student increase. There are 
only 2,600 students who are affected, and the increase is $2.4 million, 
as | understand it from your justification sheet. Is that correce? 

Mr. Massey. The increase we have for the boarding children is 
based on the per capita allowance that we use servicewide, made up 
of the cost of operating various boarding schools plus the amount 
which is included for health benefits. 

Mr. Tuomson. The way I looked at it when I was going through 
your justifications is that your increase under education and welfare 
services to provide for these 1,930 boarding and 670 day pupils in 
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Federal facilities amounted to $2.4 million. Is that correct or in- 
correct ? 

Mr. Massey. We have $2,612,000 for an increased enrollment. of 
1,930 pupils in boarding se -hools and 670 pupils in dav schools. That 
appears on page 14 of the justifications. 

Mr. Tuomson. That will take care of a total of 44,000 students, 
then, is that correct / 

Mr. Massey. 2,600 increase. 

Mr. THomson. 2,600 students? 

Mr. Massey. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is an increase over last year’s appropriation 
of $2.2 million, or roughly $1,000 per pupil, is it not / 

Mr. Massey. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. That seemed to me to be a rather substantial in- 
crease for the number of pupils that were involved. That includes 
your boarding and all of that expense. That is what causes the high 
cost ? 

Mr. Massry. That is correct. That also includes all of the transpor- 
tation that is involved, which we spoke of this morning, from their 
homes to school and return. It includes summer subsistence for those 
children who have no homes to go to. 

Mr. Tuomson. I understand now. Thank you for clarifying it. 


HIGHER EDUCATION GRANTS 


Your higher education grants show grants to 765 students. Only 
25 of those are shown for the-entire Billings area. How do you ex- 
plain that ? 

Mr. Massey. Mrs. Thompson, do you have an explanation on that ? 

Mrs. Tuompson. Congressman, this does not represent all of the 
scholarship aid that goes to Indian students. The $250,000 is just 
the share of the Federal Government puts in. The total amount which 
goes into scholarship aid, including that put in by Indian tribes them- 
selves, is $1,100,000. So the total:amount which goes into scholarship 
aid is over a million dollars. 

Mr. Trromson. Up in this area you have the Cheyennes, the Crows, 
some of the poorest Indian tribes in the country. The Indians in 
Wyoming are really fortunate with their oil income, and so forth. 
What I cannot understand is why you have only 25 scholarship grants 
out of this Federal money going to this particular area. Is it due 
to a deficiency in the Billings office, that they have not forwarded 
requests like the other offices, or what ? 

Mrs. Toompson. I think with all of us together, that is, what the 
churches put in, what the Federal Government puts in, what the tribes 
put in, we are taking care of all Indians who want to go to college. 

Mis Tuomson. I shall not get into a debating exercise with you, 
but that is not fact out there. The Flatheads, for example, in 
Montana—Mr. Jensen was talking about some people starving—come 
just about as close to it as any Indis ans I know of. It has been reported 
to me that conditions there are pretty sad. They feed them elk meat 
and stuff like that, taken out of Yellowstone Park, and that is about 
all they have to eat lots of times. 

Mrs. Tompson. For example, a number of the Northern Cheyenne 
group have not gone to high school and, therefore, are not yet ready 





for college. As more and more of them get a better basic education— 
and I am more familiar with the Northern Cheyenne than I am with 
the other tribe you mentioned—there will be more, I am sure, who 
will be interested in going on to higher education. I think I can 
say that if any indiv idual is interested and has the bac kground and 
wants to go to college, we will help to find a way for him to go to 
college. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION GRANTS FROM BILLINGS ARBA 


Mr. Tuomson. I would like a report from the Billings office as to 
the number of requests they have had for aid under this program, 
and what their explanation is that the program has not been more 
active in that area. 

Mrs. THomprson. I shall be happy to provide that for you. 

(The information requested follows :) 

EDUCATION GRANT APPLICATIONS, BILLINGS AREA 

Education grant applications for fiscal year 1960 totaled 40. Approved 32, 
rejected 8. Reasons for rejections: inherited income, less than one-quarter de- 
gree Indian blood, failed to make passing grades, not academically qualified, 
vocational training desired, 12 years out of high school and 2 attending sec- 
tarian schools. Those not qualified referred to other sources. Loans and/or 
grants available from Blackfeet, Crow, Flathead, Fort Peck, Wind River, 
Shoshone, and Arapahoe tribal programs. State scholarships are available 
for qualified applicants. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tromson. I notice that your soil and water conservation pro- 
gram, shown on page 56 of the justifications, is drastically cut. What 
is the reason for that ? 

Mr. Massey. The soil and moisture fund ? 

Mr. Tromson. Or at least in Wyoming it is drastically cut. Ac- 
cording to the comparative summary, 1960-61 funds for W yoming’s 
Wind River Reservation supplied by the Department of the Interior 
reduced sharply. The statement shows a cut of $40,000 from $108,000. 
Why is this so? 

Mr. Massey. Mr. Flory. 

Mr. Fiory. We started in the program in connection with the Wind 

tiver watershed with the other bureaus. We do a complete job on 

that one watershed as a pilot area for the whole Missouri Valley 
watershed. Extra money was put into Wind River for that purpose. 
That work has been completed or practically completed. So the 
money which has been put in for that specific purpose has been put 
to other agencies in the Billings area. The Billings area has not been 
reduced. Some of the other programs were held back in oréer that 
we could accelerate the Wind River watershed program. 

Mr. Tuomson. In other words, you had been concentrating your 
work in that particular area Now. , you are shifting to some other area. 
By so doing, you get a better progr am accomplished. 


“Mr. Fuory. ‘That is right. 
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RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


Mr. THomson. That is a very reasonable explanation. I appre- 
ciate that. 

On this bureaucracy business, which to me is a matter of very great 
concern, I notice under management of resources you say that you 
are spending here $22,684,000 to manage 40 million acres. Is that 
correct? That appears on page 31 of your justification sheets. 

Mr. Massey. $22,684,000 is for all the funds under the appropria- 
tion title, “Resources management,” which includes programs like im 
repair and maintenace of buildings and utilities, operation of irriga 
tion systems, Indian arts and crafts. It is not all truly resources 
management or development of resources. 

Mr. Tomson. Yes; but that is the gener: al account we refer to as 
“Resources management.” Forty million acres are involved, as 
shown by your justification sheets. 

Mr. Massey. 42 million acres of Indian range and intermixed non- 
Indian lands. Mr. Utz, would you like to add to that? 

Mr. Utz. 53 million acres is the amount of trust land on Indian 
reservations in the continental United States. It is approximately 
that at the present time. 

Mr. a 53 million acres, you say ? 

Mr. Urz. That is right ; 40 million acres is the approximate amount 
of saieanibiashee 

Mr. Tuomson. You mention that you have 555,000 head of cattle, 
12,000 head of horses, 768,000 head of sheep and goats that you super- 
vise the running of on that land. Is that correct? 

Mr. Urz. That is the number. 

Mr. Tuomson. Those are the figures from your justification sheets, 
and [am sure that is correct. 

Mr. Urz. Those are the number of livestock that are actually run 
on Indian reservation lands, both Indian and non-Indian owned. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is the total number of livestock you are super- 
vising the grazing of. 

Mr. Urz. That is right. 

Mr. Tomson. In addition to that, what do you do as far as mineral 
supervision is concerned? On the Wind River they try to control 
that themselves. Is that true on the Navajo where they have 
uranium, mage gle nag 

Mr. Urz. All of the mineral leasing is done through advertised 
leases, that is, oil and gas, and there are some leases on hard minerals 
that are negotiated leases. That lease is between the tribe and the 
lessee with the approval of the Federal Government. 


NUMBER OF MINERAL LEASES ISSUED IN PAST YEAR 


Mr. Truomson. Supply for the record how many mineral leases you 


issued in the last year or negotiated arrangements for other than 
leases 


Mr. Urz. Very well. 
(The information requested follows :) 
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Total number of mineral leases issued during fiscal year ending June 30, 1959 


Mining leases Mining leases 
other than Oil and gas other than 
oil and gas \ leases (cases oil and gas 

cases approved) (cases 
ipproved approved) 


Aberdeen area 2 2 Muskogee area 5, 235 | 32 
Anadarko area 25 Phoenix area 

Billings area t ” Portland area 

Gallup area 

Juneau area : Total 

Minneapolis area 


All oil and gas leases are advertised 
2 Mining leases other than oil and gas may be either advertised or negotiated 


Supervision over prospecting permits and mining leases is exercised by the 
Bureau in various ways. The permits and leases are drafted by the Bureau with 
a view to safeguarding the interests of the Indians and including provisions that 
make it desirable for the mining industry to explore and develop Indian land, 
Technical advice is obtained from the mining and petroleum engineers of the 
U.S. Geological Survey and the Indian landowners and representatives of the 
industry are consulted. Before a permit or lease is approved, it must be exe- 
cuted by the Indian landowner. Payments of rent and royalty are made to the 
Bureau. The Geological Survey engineers supervise field operations of producing 
leases. The Bureau of Mines makes safety inspections of mines on Indian lands. 
Appropriate action is taken by the Bureau in case of default. 

Some tribes take a very active interest in mineral development and the Navajo 
Tribe has for several years employed a mining engineer to advise and assist the 
tribe. 


Funps ReQuIRED FoR MANAGEMENT OF AREAS 


Mr. Tuomson. The point I am getting at is that here you are asking 
for an appropr iation and have been getting pretty close to $22,684, 000 
to manage 53 million acres, whereas, ‘the Bureau of Land Man: vgement 
receives SO4.475, 100 to manage 185 million acres, and that includes the 
building of recreational facilities and all that. The Forest Service, 
with their timber management and everything involved there, get $88 
million to manage 185 million acres, and a very substantial portion of 
that goes to recreation opportunities. The contrast to me is great. 
How do you explain that it costs you so much more money ¢ 

Mr. Urz. I think there is a very definite difference in the types of 
areas. Your Forest Service areas and your BLM areas are vast. public 
areas under one ownership, the United States. These lands are under 
the ownership of many individuals and under the ownership of tribes. 
With the heirship problem, the number of people you have to con- 
tact, for example, in order to get a lease made on a piece of land, 
whether it is a mineral lease or r sthenstl ise, runs many times into the 
dozens and even up to the hundreds. When you are dealing with 
people you have an entirely different situation than if you are ’ Aealing 
with large areas of the public domain or the forests. ; 

Mr. Tuomson. There is another thing we could get into, and I will 
pursue this further than just this hearing but will not take up more 
time now. On the Wind River Reservation the same thing 1s true. 
The Indians make a terriffie contribution. As a matter of fact, they 
put up the money which is required for the management of their re- 
sources. So you have that money being spent as well as Federal money 


being — ated. 
Mr. Urz. That is right. 
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Mr. Turomson. I think if the comparison were extended, it would 
get worse instead of better. 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Congressman, one of the things we are faced 
with in the management of Indian lands, as you probably know, is if 
an allotment or piece of land is held by a large number of owners— 


HEIRSHIP PROBLEM 


Mr. THomson. Since we got into that, I introduced a bill, which I 
have right here, to take care of the fractional heirship on the Wind 
River Indian Reservation, which is H.R. 5727. I got the darndest 
departmental report that I have ever run into, which says, “We want. 
to think about the big problem.” Yet in this area they have gotten 
together and worked it out carefully to get to this fractional heirship 
problem which I agree with you is one of the worst ones we have. Why 
can we not go ahead and use that as an experimental proposition on 
the Wind River Agency ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. I have to admit that I do not recall this particular 
bill and its provisions. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not think we should go into it here, but I wish 
you would look into it, because under date of August 19, 1959, the De- 
partment gave me a really glowing report thanking me for thinking 
about it, but when it got ‘down to it they recommended a general act 
which would cover the whole United States and, as I say, to think 
about it for a long time and study it. I think we can move — in this 
area and help solve that problem and use this as a pilot ar 

Mr. Emmons. I believe we do have a bill for the niin of 
Congress for the overall solution of this heirship problem which I 
think is one of the most necessary things to be accomplished if we are 
ever to get. this Indian business resolved. 

Mr. Tomson. Section 1 of the bill states the problem to be solved 
and, after going through the Department report, the general state- 
ment is that, “We would have no objection to the enactment of section 
| of the bill under consideration independently of S. 51, as amended.” 
I would like to have some attention given to that bill and what is 
wrong with it, instead of just saying, “We are going to thing about the 
whole problem.” If there is any justification for termination, we 
stepped off with the Menominee and the Klamath Tribes. I think we 
must have a point of departure here, and I would be hopeful we would 
look into that rather than just say, “We have our own bill up here for 
the United States as a whole, so we do not want to consider any in- 
dividual situation.” I would be hopeful that you would look into it 
further. 

GRAZING RECEIPTS 


On-the grazing and management part of the Billings area office 
alone, in that area, the cash receipts from grazing are “shown to be 
$907,500, which comes very close to the total Bureau of Indian Affairs 
receipts from this source. More cattle, horses, and sheep are grazed 
within the area covered by this land office than any other area except 
Gallup. Gallup is shown as only $3,500 take in cash receipts from 
grazing, compared to $907,000 for Billings. How do you explain the 
difference in the take? 
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Mr. Urz. The difference in that is that in the Southwest on the 
Navajo Reservation there are no charges made to the Indians for 
grazing on that reservation. They graze their sheep without paying 
anything to the tribe. In the Sioux country and all through Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and that section, all of the Indians as well as non- 
Indians who are leasing any of that land pay the current market 
price for grass. 

Mr. THomson. As I mentioned, the Flatheads and Cheyennes and 
some of them are about as poverty stricken as any other tribes. If 
they are expected to pay for the privilege of running a cow or sheep, 
why mea not all the other Indians pay for it? 

Mr. Urz. This is a decision of the tribal council as to whether or 
not they w sb to charge for tribal lands. 

Mr. THomson. Then should I go back and recommend to the In- 
dians in this area if they will just make a decision not to charge, we 
will appropriate the money to take care of their grazing privileges 
out of Federal funds? 

Mr. Urz. The money which comes in for range fees goes to the 
owners of the land where they are allottees or to the tribal council 
for the tribal lands. 

Mr. THomson. On what page do you show the receipts? 

Mr. Massey. Page 38, I believe. This is the receipts going to the 
owners of the land. 

Mr. Urz. Not tothe Federal Government. 

Mr. Massey. Or to the individual who leases it. 

Mr. Tromson. In the Billings area office, I know we say to the 
tribes, “Since you are taking in the money, you must bear a certain 
percentage of the cost of administration.” On the W ind River Reser- 

ration they are practically bearing most of it. So it is going around 
in circles, because from this money they are required to bear the cost 
of their own administration if they have the money. When they col- 
lect from their individual Indians for running the livestock, they have 
some money and the Federal Government does not have to appro- 
priateso much. Isthat not right ? 

Mr. Urz. They are furnishing part of the staff out there, that is 
right. 

Mr. Tromson. Why do we not make all the Indians furnish a 
substantial part by payment to the tribe and bear part of this 
expense ? 

The $3,500 total receipts down in the Gallup office where they 
run the number of livestock which is shown seems to me, as you say, 
is giving it for free. That is not even fair to the Indians themselves. 

Mr. Emmons. Do you not think that is due to the lack of allotted 
lands in the Southwest ? 

Mr. Urz. That is part of the story, of course, but the Indians<in the 
Southwest feel they want to encourage their livestock operators to the 
extent of giving them free range on the reservations for the most part. 

Mr. Troomson. I assure you that is the general feeling in the North- 
west. They would like to have it for free, also, if they could get by 
with it. 

Mr. Urz. There is a big difference in the type of land in the South- 
west. Very little of it is—— 

Mr. Tuomson. We are talking numbers of livestock. 
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Mr. Urz. That is right. 
Mr. Tuomson. That does not get into the acreage. I think that 
ought to be looked into. 


LEVEL OF RANGE AND SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Your justification sheets show the range improvement will continue 
at the same level and the soil and moisture program, if anything, will 
be reduced. Yet page 55 points out where soil and water conserva- 
tion work has been done, the grazing capacity of the land is increased 
as much as tenfold, and that tribal contributions in 1959 amounted to 
$1,700,000, with it being estimated that in 1961 it will go up to 
$2,100,00. If the program is this successful, why do you not push 
faster on it, rather than on some of these other welfare programs, if 
you have to make a choice as to where you should allot your budgeted 
dollars ? 

Mr. Urz. The soil and moisture conservation program is largely a 
question of applying conservation measures and erosion control meas- 
ures to the lands. It does, in the long run, increase the value of those 
lands and their carrying capacities. In turn, it increases the income 
to the individual Indian who owns the land if there is any income, 
as there is in the Sioux country. In the Southwest, the income goes 
to the individual without his making a payment as far as the grazing 
fees are concerned. 

Mr. THomson. What bothers me is that the program is so suc- 
cessful, and you have these problems as far as taking care of these 
people and increasing the number of livestock they can run, and so 
forth. If the grazing capacity of the land has been increased as 
much as tenfold, as stated in your justification at page 55, why does 
all the emphasis go over on the welfare side of the progr am in in- 
creasing your budget ? Why have you not paid more attention to 
this program if it has shown such good returns per dollar spent 

Mr. Urz. Of course, the increase ‘of 10 times is where vou have gone 
in and have done range reseeding, water spreading, and that type of 
thing. It covers only relatively small areas as compared to the total 
acreage of land which is within a reservation. 

Mr. Trromson. I think the program should receive more attention 
if it is that suecessful by getting more money in the budget. Thereby 
you can really do some xood by letting aman go out and ‘make a liv ing 
in the manner many of them who are of Indian descent prefer to m: ake 
it, that is, the running of livestock. 


LEVEL OF CREDIT PROGRAM 


On vour credit program you show the same level as 1960. T run 
into #’ problem here on which I have asked previously for a report, 
and I shall ask to stimulate the legislative committee to go out and 
hold some hearings. Again, I think it is just bureaucracy breaking 
down and Mr. Melis in the Billings office. They came up with a 
loan program which was approved by the bankers, the Indians, and 
all that. The Indians were going to pe up the money out of their 
tribal funds and run it through the banks. They got it up to the 
Billings office and it died flat on its feet. We have “no credit program 

going on the Wind River Reservation at all today. It is something 








that I see no solution to. I will not go into it further here, other than 
to get. the legislative committee to go out and look into it. I must 
have spent over a year anda half or2 years’ time and several weeks of 
work on that, and it has fallen flat on its face because of that 
situation. 

We have already covered the fractional he irship problem, uthough 
[ agree with you that that isa ke Vy prob lem. In connection with your 
reclamation program, it is breaking that down so you are not getting 
anywhere. 

IRRIGATION PROGRAM 


I think in addition to the questions which were asked, you should 
furnish for the record the lands on your Indian reclamation projects, 
the total acreage, the total acreage owned by whites, the total acreage 
operated by whites under lease where it is owned by the Indians, the 
total acreage operated by the Indians, the land that is not i produe- 
tion, and the land that is in default on its payments for operation and 
maintenance. 

(The following was supplied :) 


Data relating to acreage of Indian irrigation projects 


Acres 
Provided with irrigation facilities__- : _ STO, 000 
Irrigated, calendar year 1958 *_- fae ; e _ 572, 944 
Irrigated by Indians : 159, 550 
Indian lands leased by non-Indians ; ae 187, 004 
Owned and irrigated by non-Indians__-—-_- ; 3 s _.. 246, 390 
Not irrigated *_______- . Be es : _ : 297, 056 


1 The acres irrigated and cropped during the calendar year 1959 are not yet available. 
8 Includes rights-of-way, lands that can be served but which are not fully developed, and 
lands that are not farmed because of the fractionated heirship status. 


Total delinquent operation and maintenance assessments from beginning of 
projects to June 30, 1959, $11,806,255.31. 

The amount represents the total reimbursable appropriations expended for 
operation and maintenance on Indian irrigation projects where the Indians were 
financially unable to pay annual assessments or operating costs. 

Mr. Tomson. When we investigated that on the Wind River Reser- 
vation—and I find it tends to be true in these others I have had an 
opportunity to check on—the root of a lot of that evil is your frae- 
tional heirship, because you get so many people having an interest in 
the land that no one man can get the OK to go ahead and work it, $0 
they just quit working it and let it grow up in weeds, and the ditches 
get so they will not even carry water. I hope you will put a lot of 
emphasis on this fractional heirship program. 


MINERAL RESOURCES ON RESERVATIONS 


Also, in connection with your mineral promotion you mention on 
page 67 of your justifications something about various promotional 
groups having been instrumental in developing mineral resources. 
should like to have the statement clarified for the record. What do 
you mean by “various promotional groups’? Also, I would like to 
have a statement of just what progress has been made in developing 
the mineral resources on the Indian reservations. You can supply that 
for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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PROGRESS MADE IN MINERAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


” 


By ‘various promotional groups” is meant permittees in prospecting permits 
and lessees in mining leases. The permittees and lessees include some major 
operators and also individuals experienced in mining and who are willing to risk 
their limited resources in mining ventures. Some of the well known permittees 
and lessees are the Anaconda Copper Co., Utah Construction Co., El Paso 
Natural Gas Co., American Smelting and Refining Co., Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Co., J. R. Simplot Mining Co., and the Hunting Geophysical Services, Inc. 

Oklahoma has long been a center of oil and gas production from Indian- 
owned lands. Many wells in this State are in the stripper stage. In some areas 
additional production has been obtained by secondary recovery methods. De- 
pletion of the petroleum resources on the Oklahoma reservations has been offset 
by new discoveries in the Rocky Mountain region and the Southwest. There 
has been increased production on the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., and new 
discoveries were made on the Fort Peck Reservation, Mont., and the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, N. Dak. There has been extensive exploration on the 
Blackfeet Reservation, Mont. The act of September 16, 1959 (73 Stat. 565), 
authorized tribal leases on the Crow Reservation, Mont., for an extended period 
depending upon whether there is production. It is expected that this will result 
in renewed interest on that reservation which has been explored to some extent. 

Following extensive exploration, the first major producing well was brought in 
on the four corners area on the Navajo Reservation in 1954. Another major 
discovery was completed in 1956. Other discoveries followed, until the area is 
now one of the great oil and gas producing regions. Two pipelines completed 
during 1958 from the area to Jals, N. Mex., and Los Angeles greatly broadened 
the market for crude oil. 

A number of gas wells have been brought in on the Jicarilla Reservation, 
NX. Mex., and Ute Mountain Reservation in New Mexico and Colorado. Much 
of this gas is piped to the Pacific Northwest. 

In the field of other minerals, the search for uranium has been of top interest 
during the past 10 years. The greatest interest centers in the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, N. Mex., and Ariz.. and the Laguna Pueblo, N. Mex. The deposits in these 
areas are of national economic importance. The Jackpile uranium mine on the 
Laguna Pueblo is one of the largest uranium mines in the United States. 

With a view to improving its economic situation, the Navajo Tribe has been 
encouraged to develop its mineral resources. Reports on the mineral resources 
have been prepared by the U.S. Geological Survey and the Universities of 
Arizona and New Mexico. In 1957, there was approved a coal mining lease in 
favor of the Utah Construction Co. embracing some 24,000 acres. Within the 
area the company has the exclusive right to mine coal and develop thermal 
power facilities. Further exploration of the coal resources was authorized by 
the approval on March 18, 1959, of a preferential prospecting permit in favor 
of the Kl Paso Natural Gas Co. The company indicates that it contemplates 
processing the coal for two major purposes. One will be the production of gas 
to be mixed with natural gas carried in the company’s pipelines which already 
cross the area and the other will be the production of liquid hydrocarbon com- 
ponents of motor fuels. 

A lease has been recently granted to the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
on lands within the San Xavier Reservation, Ariz. It appears that this may be 
a’ promising copper prospect. Of interest also is the approval of an iron ore 
lease on lands belonging to the Chilkat Indian lands in southwest Alaska. 

There is presently under consideration a proposed prospecting permit on low 
grade iron ore deposits on the Fort Apache Reservation, N. Mex. 


JOHNSON-O MALLEY FUNDS 


Mr. Tromson. On this problem of your payment. of Johnson- 
O'Malley funds, are those paid to the school districts educating the 
children, or are they paid to the State superintendent of public in- 
struction? What is your policy y now? 

Mrs. Tuompson. Mr. Congressman, the contract is made with the 
States in accordance with the plan, and the State administers the fund 
to the districts. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Has that been changed in the last year? In Wyom- 
Ing now our payments are going directly to the school district, and 
the contract is made with the school district, wherever it Is. 

Mrs. Tuompson. I should add to that statement by saying that in 
most of the States where there are large numbers of Indian “children 
and many districts involved, that is the plan. There are five States 
in which ‘only a district or two are involved, and we have the contract 
direct with the listrict. Your State is one. 

Mr. Tuomson. | hope you will keep it direct with the districts. My 
reason for that—and it seems to me you should check into it in other 
areas—the only basis I see for the State superintendents of public in- 
struction getting their hands on these funds is to have another em- 
ployee or two in her office, bleeding it on the way down. 


EXPENSES OF AREA OFFICES 


In connection with that, I notice that no funds are provided here to 
run your regional office out in Billings, your regional office in Gallup, 
and so on down the line. Would you supply for the record, for me. 
how much of these various program funds are taken out for adminis- 
trative expenses at the regional level and the Washington level, and 
also how many employees you have in each one of your regional offices, 

(The information requested follows :) 


BurREAU oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Facilitating administrative service funds by area for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


Amount of program Amount of program 
funds | funds 
Area Seal of = Area ; : s 
1960 | 1961 | 1960 1961 
A berdeen $310, 641 $313, 341 Phoenix $363, 371 $366, 571 
Billings.......-- 204, 446 206, 246 Portland 251, 788 | 253, 988 
Gallup 572, 246 577, 346 Navajo subagency | 194, 337 196, 037 
Juneau 266, 462 268, 862 — - ——— 
Muskogee ‘ ; sal 252, 709 254, 909 Total | 2,416, 000 2, 437, 300 


Number of administrative personnel financed from both general administrative er- 
penses and facilitating administrative services for 1960 and 1961 by area offices 


! 
| 


Number of employees Number of employees 
Area Area | 
1960 1961 1960 1961 

estimate | estimate estimate estimate 
Aberdeen 67 67 Muskogee 53 53 
Anadarko ; ll 11 Phoenix 75 75 
Billings 41 41 Portland | 31 Jl 
Gallup 130 130 Sacramento g % 8 
Juneau 46 46 
Minneapolis 19 19 Total 481 481 


LAND PROBLEM ON CROW RESERVATION 


Mr. Tromson. On the Crow Agency, we have a very difficult situa- 
tion which is compounding these ‘proble ms of fractional heirship and 
all the others, which arises out of the Crow Act of 1920. You know 
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the history of that, am sure. For the information of the other mem- 

bers of the committee, in the Crow Act of 1920 a limitation was put on 
the number of acres that a white man could own on the Indian reser- 
vation, by farming land and grazing land. That section of the law 
then did not get forward into the United States Code, so any lawyer 
looking at the code did not know anything about the act. Some 
people got substantially over on their ownership. One part of the 
problem is to decide once and for all what we are going to do about 
those titles. Every one of those patents was signed by the Secretary 
ofthe Interior. Yet they say it isa void title that he gave. It is quite 
i problem. The real problem that this committee is concerned with 
is what it is doing to the saleability of Indian lands. If a man ecan- 
not have an economic unit, which is what that old act provided, then 
you cannot pay a decent price for the land you are going to buy. 
What has been the effect of that on your land sales as far as the Indian 
lands are concerned out on the Crow Reservation, on the old Custer 
battlefield area? 

Mr. Urz. We have not had too many land sales in recent years. Of 
course, we have included that limitation on it. We are not able to 
determine, I believe, whether, had some of the large operators been 
able to bid on those lands, we would have gotten more, or not, for that 
land. 

Mr. Tuomson. The thing that bothers me about this whole thing 
is that. we hire all these people in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 

what happens is that inttialy you issued a favorable report on the 
hil of Congressman Metcalf, Congressman Anderson, and myself. 
Maybe it is just Anderson’s and mine, and I joined with him in intro- 
dueing it after a while. Then what happened was that the River 
Crows and the Mountain Crows, as they call their two political parties 
out there, got in a scrap and the River Crows got in control, and they 
changed the resolution that they were not for the bills any more. So 
up came a departmental report which says we are changing our po- 
sition, and it amounts to saying we do nothing. We have no recom- 
mendation because the Indians changed their mind. 

Can we not do better than that when we think about that prob- 
lem, and come up with some reasonable solution? I joined with Con- 
gressman Anderson because I could see the problem. My concern is 
that we are compounding fractional heirships, which you say is the 
nig problem. It costs us more money. It reduces the value of the 
land. It requires more for restoration of the land. We are not giv- 
ing the Indians an opportunity to sell their land and support them- 
selves, which may put them on welfare. 

It gets into your relocation problems because they stick around 
there holding onto a piece of land that will not support them. I just 
hope you will direct your attention to that and do a little better in the 
Way of a recommendation to the Congress than basing it upon what 
the Indians decided by a vote in their tribal council on the thing. 


JAIL CONSTRUCTION 


Il heard you mention your provision for jails. Is there a program 
for constructing buildings on Indian reservations as far as public 
service buildings of this type in this budget? There is, is there not? 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. THomson. Do you do that on a cooperative basis? How does 
that work / 

Mr. Srernens. Not in these particular instances. I do not know 
any background. I donot think we do. 


TRIBAL PARTICIPATION IN LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. Titomson. The reason I asked is that two tribes in the Wind 
River area which need a new jail, as [ know from looking at it, pro- 
posed that each tribe put up a third of the cost if the Federal Goy- 
ernment would put up a third of the cost. That looks like the diree- 
tion in which we might move in supplying some of these facilities, 
not only there but elsewhere. Do you agree that would have some 
merit 4 

Mr. Srernens. On the surface, sir, I certainly think it is admirable 
that they want to participate in it. I do not see any objection to it. 
I do not know what the limitations are in the program. It would 
make sense. 

Mr. Tuomson. It would stretch the money out and make it go fur- 
ther if we would require the tribes, where they have financial ability, 
to put up part of the cost. | 

Miss Girrorp. Mr. Congressman, we have had a policy of ask- 
ing the tribes to assist wherever possible with their law and order 
costs. The result of this is that many of the tribes do, almost com- 
pletely, support law and order. Many of them have assisted in the 
cost of jail facilities. 

However, there is one other aspect to this problem, which is that 
there is a question in some places as to whether we should have the jail 
facilities there or whether we should use jail facilities that are adja- 
cent, in other communities. 

Mr. Tuomson. There you get into another problem to which not too 
much attention has been given, and that is the problem of*jurisdic- 
tion. Right in this area that I am talking about, Judge Sheldon has 
ruled he does not have jurisdiction over Indians, so you cannot put 
them in the local facilities. That is another problem which is difficult 
out or way and is causing a lot of this welfare problem, because you 
do not have any place to go with adoption where it will stand up, and 
things like that. 


BUREAU POLICY ON SALE OF INDIAN LAND 


On this land ownership proposition, a larger problem, a matter of 
great concern to me, is that we are going around ina circle. I do not 
know where we are going or what the policy is. When lands are put 
up for sale which are individually owned or in individual trust allot- 
ments, what is the policy of the Bureau as far as who buys them—the 


tribes or Indians or whites or the high bidder, or just what is the | 


policy ? 

Mr. Emmons. Congresman, that is one of the greatest. conflicts with 
some of the non-Indian groups. The charge has been made that we 
are simply trying to put up Indian lands for sale so the white man can 
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buy them. Under our heirship plan we have spelled out if there is 
an allotment or piece of land which is held by numerous heirs, as it 
stands now, as you know, it takes unanimous consent of all the owners 
to sell this little piece of land that is not doing anyone any good at all, 
and you can readily see how impossible that is. So we have proposed 
a bill- 

Mr. Tuomson. Not only is it not doing anyone any good at all, if I 
may interrupt, but many times if it happens to be on an Indian ree- 
lamation project it means that share of the oper ation and maintenance 
cost is not paid, and it falls back on this committee to appropriate the 
money to make it up. Is that not about right ? 

Mr. Exons. What we have tried to do is to come up with some- 
thing practical to try to satisfy those who say that every piece of 
Indian land where the Indians could use it should be owned by the 
Indians. If we get this law through, what would happen is 51 per- 
cent of the ownership could ask for a sale? In that case we would 
ascertain whether any of the heirs, the present owners, are interested. 
If they were, they would have the preference right to buy this piece 
of land at the appraised price. If they are not interested, we ask 
them if they are willing to give the tribe a preference right at a sale. 
If they do, then we carry out the sale and the Indian tribe itself meets 
the high bid. If this Indian says, “No, I will not give a preference 
right,” then we go through the procedure of a sealed bid. Then the 
highest bid under the sealed bid, which is a secret bid, is the floor for 
auction bidding. That is giving the tribe, provided they have a plan 
actually to utilize this land, another chance to buy this land. 

The only other thing that was suggested by some groups outside of 
Government was that the U.S. Government should appropriate funds 
and buy up every bit of this allotted land and give it to the tribes, as 
you probably know. So we are giving an opportunity to the tribe to 
acquire it, provided they can show justification that this will increase 
their economy. Much of this land is not even adjacent to any other 
Indian land. 

Mr. Tuomson. The main problem I have—I have letter after letter 
and case after case here—is when one Indian wants to sell land which 
is in trust status to another Indian in a negotiated sale, and the price 
being paid is a fair price, above the appraisal, why should not one 
Indian be able to sell his trust allotment under such circumstances 
toanother Indian / 

Mr. Emons. He can. 

Mr. Triomson. They tell me they cannot out there; that the Bill- 
ings land office does not allow it. Then the Billings land office 
throws some other roadblocks. I will not go through all of these 
that I have listed here. They will throw a roadblock in the case of 
Mr. Twitchell being told he would have to take the land in fee status 
and he could not continue it in trust status. 

Mr. Emmons I think you would be in perfect agreement with that, 
Mr. Congressman. If an Indian is thoroughy competent to handle 
his own affairs and he is financially able to handle his own affairs, 
we say that that man can take his land in fee. In other words, we 
are working the very thing you have been arguing on. When an 
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Indian reaches a certain degree of competency where he can take care 
of himself, he should be paying taxes on that land. 

Just the other day some Indians from a certain tribe up in South 
Dakota told me of one of them who had a $100,000 net worth, and 
evidently had quite a bit of ambition and wanted to acquire some 
land intrust. Wesaid “No.” 

Mr. THomson. I do not want to take too much time of the com- 
mittee here, but I cannot see where you gain anything by shoving it 
over into tribal ownership, which keeps it in trust status, as opposed 
to letting an individual take it. I had one case where a lady who 
was receiving the land in a gift conveyance from a relative could 
not even take it and maintain it in trust status. It is a problem that 
I think we are going in circles on. I cannot figure out whether we 
are moving in the direction of individual ownership for the Indians 
and treating them as the rest of the American citizens, or whether we 
are moving in the direction of communal ownership. I do not know 
the answer, but I think it is something we have to direct attention to. 


MENOMINEE AND KLAMATH TERMINATION 


How are you coming on the Menominee and Klamath termination! 
Are they proceeding on schedule / 
Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 


INDIAN WELFARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Tomson. Your Indian welfare program has been a matter of 
great concern in the State of Montana. People from Montana have 
discussed that with me, particularly in the Flathead area, and so forth, 
Your position is that the local community, the county or State level, 
must take care of the assistance program, the welfare program? Is 
that correct / 

Miss Girrorp. Off the reservation, Mr. Congressman. On. the 
reservation up there, we have an arrangement between the tribe and 
ourselves or in some instances between the tribes and the counties 
where the counties administer the programs with tribal funds. In 
other instances the tribes are administering part of the program and 
we are assisting the tribes. We do expect the county offices to take 
care of those Indians who do not live on the reservation. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Tiromson. Please show for the record the industrial develop- 
ment that has been encouraged by your program to date by the different 
areas that you show. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Cherokee, N.C., Agency (jurisdiction of the central office) 


(a) Harn Manufacturing Co. and Harn Quilting Co., manufacturers of quilted 


and other needle goods, Cherokee, N.C., started operations in their new plant on 
the reservation in October 1959. The Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians con- 
structed a 77,000 square foot factory-type building at a cost of approximately 
$300,000, and entered into a 25-year business lease with the company, which was 
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approved on March 20, 1959. The company agreed to give first employment 
preference to members of the tribe and anticipated hiring approximately 200 
workers When in full operation. At the present time, they have 78 employees. 
An on-the-job training contract with the Bureau is in effect with this company. 

(hb) Saddleeraft, Ine. (the Cherokees), manufacturers of leathercraft items, 
Cherokee, N.C., leased a building on the Cherokee Reservation from the Fastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians, and has been employing members of the tribe. They 
have an average of 30 employees and an on-the-job training contract with the 
Bureau has been in effect with them since July 1957. In addition to the regular 
employees at the plant, the company employs approximately 30 fireside workers. 

(c) Industrial fact sheets have been developed for Bryson City and Sylva, 
N.C. 

{herdeen area 

(a) The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe earmarked $1 million of their rehabilita- 
tion funds for industrial development work. This is a portion of the money 
received from Congress as a settlement for lands used in the construction of the 
Oahe Reservoir on the Missouri River. 

(vb) The Three Affiliated Tribes (Fort Berthold). New Town, N. Dak., ear- 
marked $50,000 with which to cooperate with the community industrial develop- 
ment foundations in the reservation areas and in assisting industry to locate 
mor near reservations. They are actively engaged at the present time with the 
North Dakota Economic Development Commission in discussing plant locations 
vith two firms which have indicated a strong interest in that area. 

(c) An on-the-job training contract with the Bureau has been in effect since 
July 1957 with the New Moon Homes, Inc., of Rapid City, S. Dak., manufacturers 
of mobile homes. 

(7) Industrial fact sheets were developed for New Town, Parshall, and the 
Standing Rock Reservation in North Dakota and for the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Reservation, Sisseton Sioux Indian Reservation, and Yankton Sioux Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota. A brochure was printed for Bottineau, N. Dak. 


tnadarko-Mu skogee area 


(a) Beebe Bag Co., Anadarko, Okla., expanded its operations, through the 
assistance of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in cooperation with the Anadarko 
Industries, Inec., and the plant floor space has been approximately doubled. 
The average number of employees for this company is 15, and about 10 are 
Indians. 

(b) At the present time, the Anadarko area director and members of his staff 
are busily engaged with the Pawnee Tribe and the city of Pawnee, Okla., in 
trying to interest a prospective industrialist in using the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs school facilities as a production plant. 

(c) Industrial fact sheets have been developed for Anadarko, Ponea City, 
Antlers, Geary, Fort Cobb, and Shawnee, Okla., and Philadelphia, Miss. 

Billings area 

(a) Industrial fact sheets have been developed for the Blackfeet Reservation, 
Browning, Mont.; Fort Peck Reservation, Poplar, Mont.; Rocky Boy Reservation, 
Box Elder, Mont.; and Fort Belknap Consolidated Agency, Harlem, Mont. A 
brochure has also been printed for the Blackfeet Reservation. 


Gallup area 


(a) Navajo Furniture Industries, Ine., furniture assembly and machine wood- 
working plant, located at Gamerco (Gallup), N. Mex., through an agreement and 
lease with the Navajo Tribe, established a plant and actually started operations 
n1956. The tribe has used approximately $200,000 for this project. The com- 
pany agreed to employ Navajo Indians and at present has approximately 20 
employed. An on-the-job training contract with the Bureau has been in effect 
with the company since July 1957. 

(b) Seventy-five acres of land, set aside from the Coconino National Forest 
for industrial development purposes for the Navajo and Hopi Indians, has 
recently been leased to the Flagstaff Foundation for Industrial Development for 
40-year period with a renewal option for an additional 50 years. 

(c) Industrial fact sheets have been developed for Flagstaff, Holbrook, King- 
man, Williams, and Winslow, Ariz., and Farmington, Grants-Milan, and Ala- 
magordo, N. Mex. <A brochure regarding Holbrook, Ariz., has also been printed. 
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Minneapolis area 

(a) Simpson Electric Co., Division of American Gage & Machine Co., mann- 
facturers of small electric assembly, at Lac du Flambeau, Wis., expanded their | 
operation. The Lac du Flambeau Band of Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, set 
aside $40,000 for the construction of a building which was leased to the com- 
pany, with the anticipation of an additional 40 employees. At the present 
time, the company has approximately 225 employees, about 50 percent of whom 
are Indians. An on-the-job training contract with the Bureau has been in effect 
With this company since September 1957. 

(b) Hills Archery Supplies, manufacturer of archery supplies and fiberglass 
boats, Mercer, Wis., expanded its operations, with the assistance of the Bureay, 
to inelude the production of fiberglass boats. At present they have approxi- 
mately 24 employees, 9 of whom are Indians. An on-the-job training contract 
with the Bureau has been in effect with this company since May 1958. 

(c) The Hayward Co., Inec., of Tama, Towa, manufacturers of aluminum 
windows and screens, has had an on-the-job training contract with the Bureau 
effective since July 1959. 

(d@) Industrial fact sheets have been developed for Brainerd and Detroit 
Lakes, Minn., and Black River Falls, Shawano and Wausau, Wis. Reports 
(brochures) have been prepared for the Red Lake Reservation (Thief River 
Falls), White Earth Indian Reservation (Bagley, Mahnomen, Detroit Lakes 
and Park Rapids): Leech Lake Reservation (Cass Lake, Deer River, Grand 
Rapids, and Walker): Mahnomen (on White Earth Reservation) ; Blackduck 
(Beltrami County): Bois Forte Reservation (Nett Lake): and Bagley, all it 
Minnesota, Menominee Reservation, Lac Courte Oreilles Chippewa Reservation 
Stockbridge-Munsee Reservation, and Red Cliff Reservation (Bayfield), all in 
Wisconsin. 


Phoenir area 


(a) Southwest Lumber Mills. Ine... Phoenix, Ariz., has entered into an agree. 
ment to inelude Apache Indians in their on-the-job training program at Me- 
Nary on the Fort Apache Reservation. 

(b) Anindustrial fact sheet has been developed for Yuma, Ariz. 

Portland area 

(a) The S. & S. Steel Products, Ine., manufacturers of mobile homes, has 
located a plant at the McNary townsite, Umatilla, Oreg. This was made possible 
when, as authorized by Public Law 85-186, August 28, 1957 (71 Stat. 468), the 
MeNary Dam townsite. by quitclam deed effective February 18, 1959. was 
eonveved to the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Reservation of Oregon by 
the General Services Administration and, effective the same day, the property 
was conveyed by industrial lease from the tribe to the company. The lessee 
agreed to give employment preference to Indians and at the present time. the 
firm has approximately 60 employees, 40 of whom are Indians. It is expected 
that the plant. when in full operation. will employ upward of 200 people. An 
on-the-job training contract with the Bureau has been in effect with this com- 
pany since April 1959. 

(b) Fuentes Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of vacation-tyne trailers and 
campers, of Fort Hall, Idaho, located a plant in buildings made available to 
them through a tribal lease. They initiated operations in January 1959. and 
were employing 18 Indians with the anticipation of eventually employing ap 
proximately 380. An on-the-job training contract was entered into with the 
sureau but. unfortunately. before they could participate the plant was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on November 29, 1959. At the present time, future 
plans are not known 

(c) Industrial fact sheets have heen developed for Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
tion and Northern Idaho Agency, in Idaho, Warm Springs Reservation in Ore 
gon, and Makah Indian Reservation and Yakima Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington. A brochure was printed regarding the McNary Dam townsite prior to its 
lease to the S. & S. Steel Products, Ine. 


AUTOMATIC RECORD PROCESSING 


Mr. THomson. You mentioned you are going into this automatic 
processing of records at a cost of $2,300,000 in the future. How much 
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have you spent to date on your investigation over these several vears 

Mr. Urz. We have had about two people working on it developing 
the processes and things like that and in consult ation with other 
agencies who have brought up their record work. At the present 
time we have four people in the Washington office of the Bureau work- 
ing on bringing the records up to date on one reservation, Lower 
Brule, with the idea of using that as a pilot technique for perfecting 
this thing so we can start it full scale on all the reservations within 
one area, we hope, next year, 

Mr. Trroomson. When did you start thinking about this and working 
toward this’ When did you realize that your records were inade- 
quate ¢ 

Mr. Urz. We have realized that for a long time. 

Mr. Tuomson. The Bureau of Land Management records, with 
which I am familiar, were in about that same state. Soarethe State 
and county records in a number of Western States. The different 
States have come up with a different program. The Bureau of Land 
Management just modernized their records. Why can you not follow 
the same procedures as has the Bureau of Land Management and save 
this $2,300,000 ¢ 

Mr. Urz. I do not think you can save the $2,300,000 for the reason 
that you have to go back and dig up all of the source documents be- 
fore you can trace this ownership all the way through. 

The tribal lands are not such a big job, but with the allotments and 
all the heirship that you go through, it is going to take a substantial 
amount of time regardless of the system used. 

Mr. Tuomson. The Bureau of Land Management had the same 
problem. I was down here in the late forties and they showed me 
all the patents to all the lands in the West that had gone into private 
ownership and were thrown into vaults and they had to keep looking 
until they untied the right package. You are in the same Depart- 
ment and you have the same problem. Why could you not follow 
their system, which is about the same as this one you present to us / 

Mr. Urz. We are using much the same as theirs. We are mierofilm- 
ing the source documents in the same manner they are. The big 
difference comes in that Federal lands have not been in and out of 
dozens of owner ships ove rthe per iod of years. 

Mr. Thomson. That is the one proble m I see that you have. Tam 
not going to go further into it. but it looks to me as though it Is again 
acase of not cross checking with agenc ies of the same Department. 





NAVAHLO RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The cost of the Navaho reclamation project, if IT remember it cor- 
rectly, was $10 million appropriated under the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. That will be largely nonreimbursable on the basis of Indian as- 
sistance tothe Navaho; is that right ? 

Mr. Exons. Yes. 

Mr. Tomson. For all practical purposes, that should be added to 
this budget for assistance 7 

Mr. Urz. Navaho Dam ? 
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Mr. Tuomson. Yes, Hammond reclamation project down in New 
Mexico. The benefit will be on the Indian reservation, will it not? 

Mr. Urz. We have the Hogback project on the Navaho Reservation 
under construction at the present time. The big Navaho project that 
will be irrigated from Navaho Dam on the San Juan River—— 

Mr. Tromson. That is the one. 

Mr. Urz (continuing). Has not been authorized. 

Mr. Tuomson. It is part of the upper Colorado River- 

Mr. Urz. It is part of the upper Colorado River storage, but the 
Congress said in its authorization of the upper Colorado River project 
that the Department of the Interior would come in with a separate 
report for the Navaho irrigation project and that we could not go 
ahead until that report was approved. 


EDUCATION OF INDIANS 


Mr. THomson. As to this matter of relocation, you mentioned the 
number in your educational program and everything else; do you 
run into this as a problem? When the individual who has been well 
educated goes back to the reservation, there is a tendency for him 
to not use his educational benefits that he has obtained because the 
other people of the tribe perhaps are not so well educated and look 
down upon him ? 

Mr. Emmons. Many times there is nothing for them to do on the 
reservation to employ the education. 

Mr. Massry. I would say if we get more of the younger children in 
school and keep them in school, obviously we would lessen that prob- 
lem considerably. 

ROADBUILDING 


Mr. Tuomson. On your roadbuilding, do I understand when it 
comes to interstate roads or ABC roads, that you go across some of 
these Indian reservations and you put up the money to build all that 
across the Indian reservation? We looked at the map of the area 
between Gallup and someplace else. 

Mr. Trier. The answer to your question is the funds the Indian 
Bureau gets are not eligible for roads on the ABC or the Interstate 
System. Our roads are mostly in the county highway class. Occa- 
sionally we will get into one that gets into the State secondary class. 
They are roads of lesser importance . 

Mr. THomson. These are due to become— 

Mr. Trier. The State has highways not on the ABC system. These 
particular roads will be State highw ays maintained by the State, but 
will not be Federal aid to ABC roads, either secondary or primary. 

Mr. Tromson. Are funds available for building State secondary 
roads? 

Mr. Trier. Yes, sir. In this particular case this method of financ- 
ing was explored but it was found the amount of secondary road funds 
the States of New Mexico and Arizona received were not adequate 
to take care of this need along with other secondary needs they have. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 





= TH10Mson, Is there any uranium or oil and gas production on 
the Navajo Reservation or Hopi in the New Mexico area? 

Mr. Tim r. Yes, the map I showed vou has the upper road going 
through the very heart of the Colorado Plateau where an immense 
new oilfield has been discovered and where uranium production is 
very high. There are mills on either end of this road and there will 
be a great deal of hauling of uranium ore. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is there any support coming from that income, 
which I would assume would be substantial, to assist in the school 
programs and that sort of thing in that particular area? 

Mr. Trier. Yes, there is. I think perhaps Mr. Massey would be 
better qualified to answer, but especially in the State of Utah funds 
collected as oil revenues are returned to the area to be used for road 
improvements. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not mean roads. On the tribal lands, if there 
isa rich deposit of uranium, is there any mechanism for having some 
of those benefits go back into this school program so we do not have 
this cost of $53 million for the programs ? 

Mr. Massey. If the revenue is from tribal lands, the revenue belongs 
to the tribe. The Navaho Tribal Council has a sizable appropriation 
annually which is for both human and economic resource development. 

Mr. THomson. Will you supply for the record how much is being 
contributed to the administration and educational programs from that 
natural resource development and also how much the total value or 
income from the natural resources is. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Funds programed by Indian tribes for programs similar to Bureau programs, 
fiscal year 1960 





Community services: Amount 
ND sh peo a eet 8 ee Se ae Fareed Ste olen ee $673, 823 
ERMAN ae Th hes id I gah i Ah 415, 413 
SRI. 2 its oe i a eee cic pales oth oat Ie 7, 614, 275 
OO CNG -O9GBY oo epee eee dace ae ice ot th at pa nee ei 1, 957, 756 

TN aia a a co Da oe oe ah eri Sepik 10, 661, 267 


Development of resources: 


rUrene ONG TRUS INNA ss oes oo oe nb eens 4, 368, 937 
PN SNE ich en teh a ed alias est RR tan 15, 100 
Agricuitural extension... 2 nee nen Space creates ae ne 232, 109 
ARR ae a ee NN a aa ne ae 906, 395 
Soil and moisture conservation. ee alec ae ating eee ge tee 304, 304 
Repair and maintenance of facilities__._..-.__._._.__.__________ 1, 116, 224 
Management of Indian trust property_.____-._-__ psa lces abnataapas aiheae a 1, 129, 712 
PDE CRG: CLOT os ies Sei in eects wr ela padi adele cnatnia 9, 460 
RUN EUTR CORNING EW COON ON i a ae eas haa skal Shasta 7, 680, 950 

Rs pha eigt nes recent ada eae Be eed ee oe 15, 763, 191 


Management expenses 
Grand total 


ia She la GR Sn a al a hh 1, 157, 212 
a eee en nc cee es cg 
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Indian tribal income from natural resources during the fiscal year 1959 


Total J $65, 383, 378 
Gas, oil, and other minerals 24, 112, 171 
Land rentals—grazing, farming, etc 1, 293, 914 
Timber sales, stumpage, other forest products 9, 586, 133 
Other ; ‘ 591, 160 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen, you have no questions on construction ? 


Mr. Jensen. No. si 

Mr. Kirwan. You lave no questions on construction / 
Mr. Thomson. No, sir. 

Mh. Kiirw AN. Thank Vou, gentlemen. We are olad Vou came, 


WEDNESDAY. JANUARY 27, 1960, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT H. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER 

DR. O. L. MEEHEAN, DIRECTOR, ple s OF PROGRAM REVIEW 

CLEO F. LAYTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION, BUREAU 
OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


\ly. Norrevi. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up this morning the Fish and Wildlife Service, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

I see Mr. Robert H. Johnson, assistant to the Commissioner of Fish 
and Wildlife, is present this morning. Mr. Johnson, we are always 
glad to have you and other staff members of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service appear before us, and if vou have a general statement to make 
we wil] Scud desitiis rit at this ti Ime. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jounson. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Robert H. Johnson, assistant to the Commissioner of Fish 
and Wildlife. 

I wish t o express Commissioner Suomela’s regrets at his inability to 
be here this morning. He is out of the country attending a meeting of 
the International Fur Seal Commission, of which he is the U.S. Com- 
missioner. So he has asked me to deliver this statement for him 
concerning our budget. for 1961. 

Mr. Norrett. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jounson. The amount of $382,000 is requested for * Salaries 
and expenses” in the Office of the Comm} — for the fiseal year 
1961. This represents an increase of $42,000 over the 1960 appropria- 
tions. Of this increase, S2.000 represents the cost of the Feder: al 
Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. The remaining $40,000 iS 
requested to Carry out expanded program and review act ivit ies and to 
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insure the proper coordination in the development of programs by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. Program review functions contemplated by the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 have not been fully implemented. 

In order to provide for well-coordinated programs of conservation 
and development of the Nation’s fish and wildlife resources, continu- 
ing critical review and coordination of the programs of both Bureaus 
are essential. Program coordination and review include considera- 
tion of existing congressional authority, a concise statement. of 
source needs now and in the future, and a determination of Federal 
responsibility in providing those needs. The Bureaus will develop 
programs for implementing national fish and wildlife policy 

The fish and wildlife resources of the United States are important 
recreational and food-producing resources. Because they are renew- 
able resources, and because they depend upon the natural habitat, 
there are broad conflicts of use bound to arise with industrial and 
urban development encroaching at a const: mntly increasing rate on 
both the land and aequatic habitat. Thus, it becomes essential to de- 
velop broad policies and programs to insure the protection and con- 
servation of our fish and wildlife resources. Recent estimates indicate 
that well over 25 million citizens fish or hunt each vear. On the other 

~ the commercial fisheries resources add a billion dollars of new 
alth to our Nation’s economy. These 1 resources and their use by 
illion of citizens must not be sacrificed at the expense of other |: and- 
or water-use development. We feel that the fish and wildlife re- 
sources can be conserved and can provide recreation and food for 
future generations of our citizens if properly coordinated land- and 
water-use programs are deve ‘loped on a nationwide basis. 

There is need for the coordin: ition of progr: uns of the two oe tus 
ind the programs of others, both public and private interests, in order 
that full effectiveness of Federal Government responsibility can be 


“1 hieved. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 
160 est i 1061 mat 
( Le tot ( 

SAIAVAQ_ Ae S340. OOO $382, 000 

Comparative transfers from ther account 8. 200 

t no er ilabole R38 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 332, 100 340, 000 382, 000 
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Object classification 





1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 34 35 39 
Average number of all employees . a 32 43 37 
Number of employees at end of year 33 36 4 
Average GS grade and salary. ---- 9.8 $8,250 | 9.7 $38,179 | 9.7 $8, 185 


01 Personal services 





Permanent positions $259, 110 $270, 300 $30, 65¢ 

Positions other than permanent oe 2, 666 1, OOO 1,00 

Other personal services_...__- ; 2, 313 2, 200 1, 200 

lotal personal service es 204, USY 273, 500 304, 890 

02 Travel ‘ . 11,514 ¥, LOO 12, 10 

03 Transportation of things ; 655 100 35 

04 Communication services 5, 636 6, YOU 7, 05 

05 Rents and utility services : 3, 763 |_. was 

06 Printing and reproduction 16, 210 15, 600 17, 10 

07 Other contractual services 12, 367 4, 900 7, ON 

Services performed by other agencies : ee 8, 200 8, 20 

08 Supplies and materials__- ; — 3, 953 2, 900 3, 19 

09 Equipment | 4, 273 YOU 2, 10 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 16, 473 17, 900 19, O 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ‘i 350 
15 Taxes and assessments__ | 179 

Total obligations r } 339, 462 340, 000 382, 000 


~ _ oo on - - j 


Mr. Norrevz. I believe $382,000 is requested for 1961 for the Office 
of the Commissioner. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Norrevyi. That is an increase of $42,000. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Norrevt. We will insert pages 1 through 6 in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Commissioner provided supervision of the activities of the two Bureaus 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and liaison of the Service with the 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. The Commissioner also acted as 
U.S. Government representative and participated in international meetings of 
the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, Inter- 
national Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, North Pacific Fur Seal Conm- 
mission, as well as a number of national and local conferences of fishery and 
wildlife interest and activity. 

Office of information.—The purpose of the program of this office is to expedite 
for the fish and wildlife profession the publication of information on the research 
findings and management techniques produced by the Service’s two Bureaus 
and to achieve public understanding and use of these advances through a broad 
conservation education effort, using all media of communication. 

Activities include editing various Service technical publications; preparing 
popular pamphlets, special magazine articles, and current news items; produc 
ing photographs and art to illustrate publications and articles; preparing spe 
cial program posters ; writing reports and speeches; developing exhibits; produc: 
ing motion pictures and TV shorts on Service conservation programs; develop- 
ing slide presentations on Service programs; producing talk outlines on Federal 
conservation activities for use by Service personnel in appearances before school- 
children, clubs, meetings, and on radio and TV; supplying extension services for 
youth and adult membership groups on national conservation programs and con- 
sulting services on curricular planning and teaching aids on conservation; fur- 
nishing information and source material on Federal conservation programs for 
magazines and radio-TV programs. 
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The reorganization of this office, initiated in fiscal year 1958, was completed 
in the fiscal year 1959. The new organization has three major units under the 
Director of Information—an editorial services staff, a special program services 
staff, and an audiovisual services staff. Under the new organizational pattern, 
all personnel concerned with writing and editing are in a single unit, thus per- 
mitting greater flexibility in the assignment of individuals to various editorial 
tasks. Already this is resulting in an increased output of information in a 
popular vein, on Federal fish and wildlife conservation work. The new stream- 
lined organization is constantly expanding cooperative action with other Federal 
and State bureaus as well as private agencies to develop programs to secure 
better public appreciation of responsibilities in conservation. 

The audiovisual services staff initiated this venr a nationwide coverage of TV 
stations and supplied them TV shorts developed to promote public awareness 
of this year’s waterfowl population difficulties and the need for certain neces 


sary conservation practices. A new program of exhibit development is also 
getting increased attention as a result of the efforts of this unit. 
Office of International Relations This office is concerned with international 


interests and activities of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. During the fiscal 
year 1958, major problems existed in connection with international conserva 
tion organizations of which the United States is a member and on which the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is represented, and in connection with threats 
to the right of American fishermen to exploit the living resources of the high 
seas. 

Major problems continue to be those associated with the law of the sea and 
fishery relations with Japan and Canada in the North Pacific Ocean. A second 
United Nations conference on the law of the sea will be convened in Geneva in 
March 1960 to consider international law regarding the breadth of the terri 
torial sea and the extent of national jurisdiction over fisheries in a contiguous 
Lone soth questions are of importance to segments of the U.S. fishing indus 
try Both pose a threat to U.S. exploitation of fishery resources off the coasts 
of foreign countries. The 1959 meeting of the International North Pacifie Fish- 
eries Commission, composed of representatives of Canada, Japan, and the United 
States Was a most important one from the point of view of U.S. fisheries. Prog 
ress in this organization continues to be steady, if somewhat slower than might 
he hoped for. 

Onice of Program Review.—This office is responsible for coordination and re- 
view of Service programs, legislation, and safety. A procedure is being de 
veloped for programing all Service activities on an annual basis as well as a 
system of scheduling all programs. Much time was spent in the development of 
future programs and program coordination, 

A legislative program has been prepared for the new session of Congress. In 
the past, considerable time has been spent in the development of material for 
use at hearings, and in providing assistance to the Congress on pending legisla- 
tion. It is anticipated that this will continue during the 2d session of the 
Sith Congress. 

The Office works with the Bureaus in the development of reports on legislation, 
assists in obtaining clearances at various departmental levels. provides the 
Bureaus with service and information relating to their programs. provides the 
Congress and the publie with assistance and information in connection therewith, 
and aids the Bureaus in developing reports on bills and testimony for hearings, 
and in obtaining clearances. Many reports were written on legisaltion, not only 
relating directly to the Service but also to other Government agencies which 
might affect Service operations. Major legislation affecting the Service was 
passed during the last session of Congress. Plans for the coming session include 
housekeeping-type legislation stemming from reorganization or needs for clarifiea- 
tion of-responsibility. It is anticipated that a considerable number of contro- 
versial bills, in the commercial fisheries field, involving important policy ques- 
tions will be considered. 

This office is responsible for conducting and coordinating a servicewide safety, 
health, and fire-prevention program directed at the reduction of personnel in- 
juries, property damage loss through accidents, tort claims, and inefficiencies 
arising from unsafe conditions and unsafe acts. 

A servicewide safety policy has been defined, objectives fixed, and responsi- 
bilities delineated. An organization has been prescribed within the framework 
of existing Bureau staffings to function at all levels in the field of accident pre- 
vention. Lines of communication for safety program and information material 
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have been established. Accident reporting procedures have been standardized, 
Safety training has been initiated. A safety requirements handbook has been 
issued and is being expanded to establish safety guidelines in all areas of 
operation. 

Future plans call for a continuation and expansion of the program with in- 
creasing emphasis on the preparation of accident-prevention guidelines, safety 
training, and field inspections to reduce accident frequencies, lower costs, and 
improve operating efficiencies. The program is designed to protect the employee, 
the public who may have occasion to use the facilities of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Government equipment and property. 





Appropriation 1959 ames a ; $332, 100 
Comparative transfer from “General administrative expenses, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” ; : = +8, 200 
Total amount available 1959 . 340, 300 
Appropriation 1960 (total amount available) : ; 340, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


Departmental expenses : 


To provide for expansion of the Office of Program Review +40, 000 
To provide for costs under the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 _ =a Ee +2, 000 
Net change, 1961 ~42, 000 
Budget estimate, 1961 : 382. 000 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Salaries and exrpenses 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity ivailable, available, 1961 | or 
1959 | 1960 decrease (— 
Departmental expenses $339, 462 $340, 000 $382, 000 + $42, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer availabk S38 
Total appropriation 340, 300 340, 000 382, 000 +-42, 000 


Salaries and exrpenses.—The estimate of $382,000 represents an increase of 
$42,000 of which $40,000 is to provide for expansion of the Office of Program 
Review and $2,000 is for costs under the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act 
of 1959. 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed for expansion of the Office of Pro- 
gram Review. The Bureaus are now developing new procedures for programing 
their activities including a system for scheduling all programs. These long-range 
plans for our fish and wildlife resources include the overall needs of the resources, 
our responsibilities in supplying those needs, and statement of policies and objec- 
tives. The objectives and plans will change with the rate of progress in carrying 
out programs, with the changes in public needs, with the development of new 
chemicals, water improvements, and changes in human endeavor. The expansion 
proposed will permit the Office of Program Review to coordinate the long-range 
programs of both Bureaus as may be necessary between the Bureaus of the De- 
partment and other cooperating Federal agencies. The increase will provide for 
the establishment of two additional professional positions, clerical assistance, and 
necessary operating expenses. 

Plan of work.—The Office of the Commissioner will continue to provide general 
supervision of the programs of the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife and 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to insure the carrying out of the objectives of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. The estimate will provide funds for the follow- 
ing organization units, including expansion of the Office of Program Review, and 
funds to cover cost of general administrative services rendered by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries on a reimbursable basis. 
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Number of Estimate, 
positions 1961 
Cc nissioner’s Offices 3 $44, 450 
P ram review 12 123, 600 
Inte tional relations 3 34, 050 
Information services 22 171, 700 
Reimbursement to Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 8, 200 
Total 27 hs S | 40 382, 000 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Mr. Norrevi. The Office of the Commissioner now has a statf of 
35. Why is an increase of $40,000 essential to add four more 
employees ¢ 

‘Y Ir. Jornson. The increase that is requested, sir, is in the area of 
our program review operations, and IT have was me this morning Dr. 
Meehean, who is Director of our Office of Program Review, who I 
would like to have discuss this subject with you, 

Mr. Norrevi. All right. 

Dr. Mernean. The functions of the Commissioner’s office are pri- 
marily those of coordinating programs and developing overall policy 
on a servicewide basis. 

We are at the present time reviewing all of the authorities that we 
have for various kinds of activities, developing the statements as to 
the needs for the resources on a countrywide basis, and attempting 
to bring together a complete statement of policies, insofar as fish and 
wildlife resources are concerned, for the Dep: urtment. 

This means that there is a good deal of review of all of the things 
that we are doing at the present time. It also means that we have to 
coordinate the responsibilities of various agencies to determine where 
the States and other agencies and the Federal Government fit into the 
picture. In other words, we are making a comprehensive review of 
fish and wildlife resource needs, and attempting to determine who will 
be responsible for meeting these needs. This is quite a monumental 
job, and when completed it ought to be maintained on a continuing 
basis. 

As a result. of this comprehensive review we should have a pretty 
clear-cut. idea what our responsibilities are. The Bureaus will work 
with the States to determine their areas of responsibility and ours, and 
coordinate our programs with theirs so that there will be a compre- 
hensive program for most of the resources insofar as we are able to 

carry it out at the present time. 

This will mean a considerable amount of work in keeping the pro- 
gram on a current basis as time goes on. We need people to carry 
on this type of work. 


STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 


Mr. Norreti. The Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife also 
has a staff of eight employees in his office supervising and reviewing 
the program of the Fish and Wildlife Service, at an annual cost of 
over $90,000. How does this differ from the work performed by the 
Office of Program Review in the Commissioner’s Office? 
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Mr. Jounson. Our function in the Office of the Commissioner is 
primarily one of coordination to prevent duplication of effort and re- 
view of activities so that there will be a single fish and wildlife policy 
and prov iding certain staff services to the two component bureaus 
of a Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I do not know how to reflect the relationship in reference to the 
Assistant Secretary’s budget. I am not familiar with those details. 
They do not come within our purview. Perhaps Mr. Larson could 
answer that. 

Mr. Larson. Since the Office of Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife is concerned strictly with policy matters, it has no pro- 
graming functions as such, but deals in policy matters, which in many 

ises are rather complex. 

“ios example are the treaties with the foreign nations. There are 
also many other policy matters that have to be handled that keep 
the Assistant Secretary and his staff busily engaged. The Commis- 
sioner’s Office coordinates all the fish and wildlife activities, because 
of their complexity in themselves and their relationship to other 
private and public programs. The importance of these offices was 
recognized by the enactment of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. 

Mr. Norreti. Each Bureau Director also has an immediate staff 
engaged in policy direction, coordination, supervision, ete. In total 
there are now 54 employees engaged in “direction” alone considering 
the Bureau Directors and the staffs of the Commissioner and the 
Assistant Secretary. This is over 1 percent of the employees. Is 
that not really enough? 

Mr. Jounson. I might say each of the two Bureaus, in their staffing 
patterns, are concerned with the day-to-day functions of their re- 
spective programs and give considerable attention to the evaluation 
of their individual programs. My impression is that there are not 
excessive staffs in order to accomplish the work they have before 
them in the many facets of their program activities. 

Mr. Norrevi. And now you still want a few more employees ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. Those are the employees we speak of in the 
Office of Program Review, in the overall coordination of the pro- 
erams of the Service. That is the basic function set up in the act 
of 1956, one of coordination and review. 

Dr. Mrrnean. Might I add a little statement to that, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Weare requesting four additional employees. 

One of the problems involved in our fish and wildlife activities is 
that we have two Bureaus acting independently on the same resources 
each responsible for their own programs. Most of the water and 
population developments in this country at the present time affect 
the resources of both the Bureaus, and there needs to be a common 
program, a common objective, with reference to the maintenance of 
these resources. 

As an example, the use of insecticides not only affects wildlife but 
affects fish. Our river basin development and the development of our 
swamp areas affect the fish and wildlife habitat alike. Consequently, 
it is nec essary to coordinate the activities of the two Bureaus policy- 
wise in order that their objectives are common and the needs of both 
are fulfilled. 
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Mr. Norreci. And that is the statement you desire to make regard- 
ing these requests ¢ 
Dr. Meenean. That is right. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Mr. Norrevi. The Commissioner’s Office has a staff of 22 employees 
engaged in information services, costing over $170,000 a year. Why 
isastaff of this size necessary 4 

Mr. Jounson. Ishall attempt to, sir. 

Perhaps the word “information” is a misnomer in the understanding 
of the activities of this Office of Information. One of the primary 
functions of the Service is the conduct of research and investigative 
programs to determine the best method to manage our fish and wild- 
life resources as well as ways and means of greater utilization of our 
fisheries. We have a responsibility for providing the public, various 
industries, and agencies with the results of our work. 

There are three main activities that take place in our Office of In- 
formation. One is the work of the editorial services staff. This in- 
cludes work such as editing manuscripts, getting out publications and 
fishery reports, and things of that kind. 

They also handle, for example, the matter of requests for publica- 
tions from outside. Last year there were close to 50,000 requests for 
various kinds of literature on fish and wildlife matters that are re- 
ferred to us for handling, as well as requests for photographs for fish 
and wildlife publications throughout the country. 

A very small portion of the work might be called information ac- 
tivity in a true sense. That work is handled by no more than one 
person’s full time in a year, such as press release and speech material 
and special magazine articles and things of that kind. 

Another phase of the operations in that office is what we call our 
special services programs. Those are things that we do to help the 
4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, the Catholic Youth Organization, 
and various other organizations of that kind, in planning their con- 
servation-education-type activities, where they are attempting to teach 
children the relationship between the various national conservation 
programs and wildlife, and so forth. We also furnish consulting 
services to teachers and schools on curricular planning on conservation 
and how it relates to the wildlife component. 

Another phase of this program of our Office of Information includes 
the audiovisual services. You may have seen some of the TV shorts 
developed to point out the duck shortage problem. They were sent 
out to 400 TV stations throughout the country, explaining the need for 
conservation practices and the purpose back of the use of duck stamps, 
and explaining why certain waterfowl or other regulations are 
required. 

The Office of Information also handles the development of photo- 
graphic materials and the making of the pictures that are needed 
from time to time, and they occasionally prepare exhibit material. 

That will give you some idea, I hope, of the types of operations 
conducted under the Office of Information. 

The total staff, 22 in number, includes all secretarial work and the 
Director of the Office of Information as well. 
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Mr. Norrett. How many people in the Bureaus are also engaged in 
information services’ Do you know ¢ 

Mr. Jomnson. When you speak of “information services,” insofar 
as that terminology relates to the press release activity, Lam not aware 
that anyone other than the Office of Information handles press re- 
lease material for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Norrevt. I have always been concerned about the size of staffs 
engaged in information services. I do not speak for anybody but 
myself, but I believe the other members of the committee share this 
concern with me. I took that position during the time of Roosevelt, 
during the time of Truman, and I take it now. Maybe your work 
should not all be designated as information service. 

hee you have any questions on the Office of the Commissioner, Fish 

id Wildlife Service, Mr. Magnuson / 

aS Magnuson. I have no questions on this category, Mr. Chair- 
iad. 


Mr. Norrect. Mr. Jensen, 
NEED FOR HOLDING DOWN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Johnson, this committee has always gone along 
almost 100 percent with the Fish and Wildlife request for funds, and 
i think there is good reason for that, the reason being that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, I must say, have always been quite modest 
in their requests in all phases of its activities. And this committee 
knows the importance of conservation of our wildlife. We also know, 
as I have said many times, that there is hardly such a thing as child 
delinquency among children whose fathers take them hunting and 
fishing. We keep that in mind const: antly. 

Now we have a serious condition that has existed for quite some 
tline and is getting worse, and that is the stability of the American 
dollar, not only here but all over the world. If you had listened to 
Bon Anderson, the Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Stans, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, who appeared before the full 
letiievatieie Committee of the House last week, you then could 
readily understand why, as members of this Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we must hold down e xpenditures to a bare minimum. We just 

‘annot waste a dime, and we just must ask every agency of government 
to watch their expenditures very closely. 

Terrible things could happen in this country, and they are hap- 
pening. We have a bad world situation. The American people are 
going to spend, in local, State, and Federal taxes, something in the 
neighborhood of $110 billion just to be governed, just to be governed 
by local, State, and Federal officials. That worries us considerably. 

I know every member of the Appropriations Committee feels the 
ereat responsibility that rests on the shoulders of that committee, be- 
cause on the shoulders of that committee may rest the future of Amer- 
ica, and that means you, your children, and everybody else and their 
children. 

Now this item Mr. Norrell has just gone into, while it is a small 
item relatively speaking, you know about that last straw that broke 
the camel's back. And so IT do not. hesitate to say that, like Mr. 
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Norrell and Iam sure the majority of the members of the Appropria- 
tions Conunittee, we will try to ferret out every dime that we think 

‘an save in all of these bills that come before us. M: aybe you need 
this extra personnel, but I am sure you can get along without them. 


CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


You have a conservation association made up of the most wonder- 
ful people in America, and they are of great service to you; they are 
of onal he Ip to you; they cooperate with you; they disseminate in- 
formation in their local areas that is most valuable to all people who 
like to participate in outdoor recreation. Now I know you are using 
them, and I know they are cooperating with you to the finest. pos- 
sible degree. 

So do not feel too bad about it if the committee cannot go along 
with you on this extra personnel. As much as we like the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, there comes a time when we just have to get along 
without a lot of things we would like to have. 

Can vou understand our problem, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jonnson. [think I ean. 

Mr. Jensen. You think you can? 

\iv. JorNson, I hope so. 

Mr. Jensen. Would you want us to act in any other way, deep down 
in vour heart ? 

Mr. Jonson. IT think we feel the same way too, that we want to 
conduct our activities in the aia efficient manner, sir. 

Toa large extent these various outside agencies ced On us as a 
source of information on conservation matters and for aid in de- 
veloping conservation pro erams for their agencies. 

Since a great deal of this information is a product of our research, 
it is one of the ways in which we can tell the conservation story more 
adequ: ite ly. 

Dr. Mrenean. May I make a statement in regard to that? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 


OFFICE OF PROGRAM REVIEW 


Dr. MerHean. One of the functions of the Office of Program Re- 
view is reviewing programs to prevent duplication of effort. For 
example, if you have two bureaus in a department, no matter how 
well intentioned they are, usually the laison between the two is not 
is good as it should be. We have two bureaus here who in many 

‘ases are operating on the same resources, and where one can collect 
Sedat al information that could be useful to the other, it would be 
useless to hire biologists in the other bureau to do the same work. 

Oneof our functions is to prevent this duplication, both in per- 
sonnel and use of facilities. So it does help in saving the taxpay- 
er’s dollars to that extent. The lower Columbia River program ‘is 
an example. And we have these programs coming up on the lower 
Mississippi and other places where the construction activities relat- 
ing to rivers and estuaries will affect both fish and wildlife resources. 
In the area where the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has biologists 
that collect certain information, it should be unnecessary for the peo- 
ple in the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to collect the same 
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information. By pooling of manpower, they will get information for 
both bureaus. We have operations in river basins, for example, that 
are functioning for both bureaus. 

Mr. Jensen. That is well and good, but you know what business 
would do under those circumstances. I know what they would do. 
The old boss man would say, “Now, Bill, I will give you a little extra 
work. John, I will give youa little extra work. And Pete, I will give 
you a little extra work. ‘Joe, I will give you a little extra work. And 
now I expect you to do it, and here is what you are going to do.” 

Now you could not sell me on the idea that. this present fine, able 
bunch of people that are in the Fish and Wildlife Service cannot carry 
on all of the jobs that you must do and carry them on well without 
hiring extra help. 

Government, of course, is the biggest business in the world, this 
Government of ours. We are spending over $13 billion a year just 
to hire people to run the rest of the people of America today. It does 
not make sense. Somebody is going to have to roll up their sleeves 
and do a little extra work. That is the way private business does it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. Any other questions regarding the Office of the Com- 
missioner, Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

If not, we thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before this committee. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1960. 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
WITNESSES 


DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR 

ANDREW W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

HAROLD E. CROWTHER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH AND SERVICES 

DR. J. L. McHUGH, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

CLEO F. LAYTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 

HAROLD W. SORRILL, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 

JOHN R. GARDNER, BUDGET OFFICER 

JOHN I. HODGES, CHIEF, BRANCH OF COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERIES 


Mr. Norretyt. We will now take up the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Donald L. McKernan, Director 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. We are glad to have you 
here, Mr. McKernan. I assume you want to make a general statement. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss 
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the budget of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries for the fiscal year 
1961. I shall be pleased to discuss the estimates for specific items in 
the budget in greater detail as they come up for discussion in the 
course of the hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, the function of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
is clearly stated in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. This act de- 
clares the objective to be the stimulation of proper development of a 
strong, prosperous, and thriving fishery and fish-processing industry. 
Our efforts during this past year have been directed toward ‘the accom- 
plis shment of this objective. 

The research and service activities of the Bureau have produced 
many accomplishments during the year. Some of these are enumer- 
ated in the “Highlight Statement” hidpietiitig on page 1 of our justi- 
fications; therefore, 1 shall not repeat ‘them in this statement. 

Our commercial fisheries are of considerable importance to the 
economy of our country. They yield about 5 billion pounds of prod- 
ucts annually and support an industry with a capitalized investment 
value of about $12 billion. In 1959 the catch by the U.S, commercial 
fishermen was 5.2 billion pounds—the second largest in the history 
of our fisheries. A considerable portion of the catch of the fisheries 
in the United States is used for industrial products and for stock 
feeds, especially in poultry and swine foods. Menhaden, Alaskan her- 
ring, and large quantities of other nonfood species are used in the 
production of meal and oil, pet food, and other industrial products. 
Of course, by far the greatest economic return of our fisheries comes 
from their use as food on our tables. 

Our commercial fishery resources extend from the Tropics to the 
Arctic over almost one-half of the face of the earth. Commercial 
fisheries are an important economic resource in Hawaii in mid-Pacific, 
in the Bering Sea of Alaska, and south along the Pacific coast of 
North America to Peru in South America. In the Gulf of Mexico, 
U.S. fishermen fish intensively as far south as Central America. On 
the Atlantic coast, our fisheries extend northward to the Grank Banks 
off Newfoundland, where traditional American fisheries have har- 
vested ground fish since our country was first settled. Fishermen from 
the United States range as far south along the east coast of South 
America as the mouth of the Amazon River. And here recently, sur- 
veys of the fisheries have developed valuable shrimp resources for 
American fishermen. In addition to these coastal fisheries, there are 
great commercial fisheries in inland waters of the United States. 
From these inland areas, primarily in the Great Lakes and Mississippi 
River drainage, our fishermen harvest about 150 million pounds of 

valuable food fish each year. 

Even though our efforts at conserving the resources and aiding the 
industry have been considerable, new and complex problems affecting 
the commerical fisheries continue to arise. For example, during the 
past year the economic condition of the shrimp fisheries in the United 
States has become acute. Our great tuna fisheries on the Pacific 
coast have experienced serious economic difficulties during the past 
year, and the salmon fisheries of the North Pacific have been further 
pl: igued by problems arising from the harvest of some of the North 
American stocks of salmon by great fleets of Japanese fishermen fish- 
ing salmon on the high seas. 
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Turning to the Great Lakes, the sea lamprey which invaded the 
lakes two decades ago has decimated the Great Lakes trout fisheries 
and has seriously affected some of the other valuable food fisheries 
resources of the Great Lakes. Inthe North Atlantic, our commercial 
lishing industry continues to be plagued with economic difficulties and 
the vicissitudes of nature have brought about wide fluctuations in the 
supply of ground fish. In these few special cases, and in many others, 
the Bureau hi as attempted through research and services to seek out 
the cause of the diffe ulty and to bri Ing to bear the skills of its spec lal- 
ists in various fields to help the fishing industry help itself in over- 
coming these problems. 

The funds which have been made available to the Bureau under the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act are being utilized to study the most pressing 
emergency problems oft the indus stry. The tisheries — fund, pro- 
vided for by Congress under the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and 
supplemented during the past fiseal year, has been widely used by the 
fishing industry throughout the United States and, we believe, has 
been successful in helping to alleviate many problems.  Suilicient 
funds remain available in the loan fund, together with the income 
from its operations, so that no additional requests for funds are 
foreseen. 

Transfer of jurisdiction over the commercial fisheries of Alaska 
took place on January 1, 1960. During the past few months the 
Bureau has worked ¢ losely with fisheries ‘authori ities of the new State 
mn order to preserve the continuity in the conservation arcing of 
Iaska’s most valuable natural resource—its fisheries. Durie the 
(959 season a number of Alaska Department of Fish and Game em- 
ployees were trained under Bureau field supervision, Several of our 
experienced fisheries staff were transferred to the State and there 
have been continued joint efforts to bring about the most. efficient 
transfe ay” of authority from the Federal Government to the State. 
Certain items of person ul property are bel Ine tr anstferred to the State 
of Al: ska, : > prov ied by the Statehood Net (72 Stat. 339). and the 
Alaska eoal mus Act (73 Stat. 152). Arrangements have also been 
made for the transfer of essential records and reports to the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game for use in developing its regulations 
for 1960 and its continuing fisheries management program. 

The Bureau will continue to conduct fishe ry biological and tech- 
nological research, exploratory fishing, and other activities of broad 
national interest in Alaska. For ex: “up Je, enforcement of Federal 

reoul: ations Ol) the high seas in Al ska In connection with the Inter- 
national Halibut Commission and the North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
Mission will require considerable effort. 

Construction of the Bureau’s biological research labor: atory near 
Juneau, Al: ska. was del: ived this past vear clue toastrike of construc- 
tion workers. We are hope ful that it will be completed during the 
next construction season. 

The management and research of the fur seal resources of Alaska is 
proceeding satisfactorily, although the harvest of fur seals was re- 
duced during this past season. This work is carried on in conjunction 
with the International Fur Seal Convention bet ween Russia, Japan, 
Canada, and the United States. 
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Members of our staff are in Russia at this moment, by the way, dis 
cussing these various matters with the countries that are signatories to 
this conve mntion. 

I believe our efforts during this past year have been productive; we 
have added greatly to the fund of knowledge concerning the fisheries 
resources adjacent to our coastline, and in addition we have been of 
— sid tothe fishing industry of the United States. 

Our budgetary estimates for fiscal year 1961 total $9,010,000. — In 
addition, we are requesting $2,070,000 for “Administration of the 
Pribilof Islands” to be derived from the Pribilof Island fur seal fund. 
Small increases are included in the estimate for “Management and in- 
vestigation of resources”: however, the increases requested are more 
than offset by the reduction due to the transfer of fisheries manage 
ment functions to the State of Alaska. 

The estimate of 82.400.,000 for “Construction” includes $2,055,000 
for the construction of a fishery research vessel to replace the motor 
vessel A/hatross T/T in North Atlantic research work. This vessel 
was disposed of during the past year because of its age and unsuit: “ee? 

Ity for hiarine biological research. A hew vesse] is badly needed } 
our research program in the northwest Atlantic is to provide the 7 
entific knowledge needed to conserve these great resources properly. 
Our 1960 appropriation includes $100,000 for the design of this vessel, 
and this’ is proceeding rapidly at the present moment. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 esti 
t Chivitie 
i vem 1 $140. 762 $320. 000 E35 =O 
Marketing and technology 1, 497, 186 1, 922, 400 2. 046. 400 
heseare! 3, 171, 156 8 875. 600 3. 502. OK) 
Rese 1 on fish migration over dan sty OQ) OM) 242 7) 
A (iministration « Alas} fisheries 1, 603, 293 7419. 900 
Fi ng vessel mort insurance AQ, OOO 50, 300 
7. 1959 program obligated in 1958 57.214 
Total obligation 6, 646, 57 709. 100 6. 249. 00 
nem 
Comparative — fers from or to other accounts 33, YOO 
59 ippropri ti ivailable in 1958 
bligate 1 bal: ince no longer available 
New obligational authority 6, 725, 121 6, 743, 000 6, 249, 000 
Ne hlieational authorits 
A ppropriation 
Definite 6, 270, 500 6, 345, 000 6, 249, 000 
Indefinite 
General 1453, 996 
Special 398, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Administration of Pribilof Islands, 
Buréau of Commercial Fisheries (indefinite) (72 Stat 
785 - 300, 625 
Appropriation (adjusted - 
Definite 6, 270, 500 6, 345, 000 6, 249, 000 
Indefinite ‘. 454, 621 398, 000 
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Object classification 


$e 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 













Total number of permanent positions 624 690 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 104 78 
Average number of all employees 724 701 
Number of employees at end of year S66 860 
Average GS grade an: lary ; 7.6 $5,854 17.8 $5,959 | 7.8 $5, 983 
Average salary of ur led positions... $4, 131 $4, 143 $4, 031 
01 Personal services 

Permanent positions $3, 704, 295 | $3, 891, 100 $3, 715, 900 

Positions other than permanent 582, 326 | 451, 700 229, 30 

Other personal service 204, 634 185, 500 148, 800 

Total personal services 4,491, 255 4,528, 300 4, 094, 006 
02 273, 371 293, 200 246, 700 
03 ition of things 43, 588 61,075 31, 400 
04 Communication services 125, 216 161, 500 179, 800 
05 Rents and utility services 101, 753 116, 600 103, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction 68, 695 95, SOO 120, 900 
07 Other contractual services 611, 371 707, 800 760, 800 
08 Supplies and matecrials-- 615, 300 361, 800 333, 800 
09 Equipment 133, 188 120, 500 133, 900 
10 Lands and structures De hic tence one eke’. shee: 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 222, 854 259, 000 241, 475 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 780 2, 100 1, 700 
15 Taxe d assessments ‘ Is, 560 4, 700 4, 20 
1959 program obligated in 1958 -_- — 57, 214 
Subtotal . 6, 651, 424 6, 712, 375 6, 252, 

Deduct quarters and subsistence charges. : 4, 849 3, 275 





Total obligations - -- i aveisio sil ams 6, 646, 575 6, 709, 100 6, 249, 000 


Mr. Norrevi. I believe $6,249,000 is requested for “Management 
and investigations of resources,” a net decrease of $62,100. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Insert pages 1 through 33. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The broad purpose and long-range objective of the programs financed by this 
appropriation are to aid in maintaining the welfare of the commercial fisheries 
of the United States and its territories by conducting research, investigations, 
and studies, and by providing marketing, informational, and other services for 
the commercial fishing industry and the general public. This objective to be 
achieved in consonance with the policy to prevent the destruction and deple- 
tion of the Nation’s fishery resources and to encourage their maximum utilization 
for the benefit of the country as a whole. 

Accomplishments during the past year include locating new and valuable 
shrimp grounds off the coasts of Alaska and the northeast coast of South Amer- 
ica; the development and implementation of voluntary standards for four addi- 
tional fishery products; the development of a device for chlorination of fish 
wash-waters on board vessels at sea; the improvement and expansion of fishery 
market news coverage; the release of statistical information relating to the 
fisheries was speeded up; reports were published dealing with Japanese fisher- 
ies based in “Overseas Areas” and the “High-Seas Fisheries of the U.S.S.R.":; 
studies of Georges Bank haddock which have been subject to a mesh regulation 
since 1953 showed that a production increase of about 20 percent per year is 
possible because of the regulation; research scientists studying the Georges Bank 
scallop stocks believe that a similar increase in production can be achieved by 
increasing the sizes of rings in dredges used to take scallops; studies of shrimp 
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which were marked with vital dyes were found to migrate along the Florida 
Keys and offsure to the Tortugas fishing grounds indicating strongly that 
Florida Bay and adjacent waters serve as the nursery grounds for the Tortugas 
fishery; through cooperative research with the State of California and the 
industry, a partial recovery of the Pacific coast sardine fishery was found to be 
associated with the warm-water conditions which have prevailed since 1956; 
three important phases of central Pacific tuna studies were concluded pending 
development of a U.S. commercial fishery in the areas concerned which is not 
likely to take place until an additional supply of tuna is needed in the U.S. 
market; research in the north Pacific has supplied information on the distribu- 
tion of salmon from American and Asian streams which was used in nego- 
tiutions with Japan concerning the inanagement of the fishery; seed clams arti- 
ficially propagated in the Bureau laboratory in Connecticut and transplanted in 
Florida waters reached commercial size in 1 year (this would have required 3 
vears in New England waters): several chemicals were found which repel or 
destroy starfish and oyster drills which will permit the development of barriers 
| to exclude these predators from oyster beds; at Lake Tapps a large scale guiding 
experiment was begun in 1959 which resulted in more than 90 percent of the 
seaward migrating young salmon being guided successfully into collecting traps; 
it the research facility at Bonneville, experiments were conducted on the rate 
if fish passage over fishways of two designs which resulted in findings which 
will make it possible to build a fishway of steeper gradient at a substantial 
“ivings in construction costs. 

The objectives and programs for the fiscal year 1961 will be substantially as 
et forth in the opening paragraph of this statement. Added emphasis will be 
viven to enforcement of the north Pacific halibut, and especially the north 
Pacific fisheries Act in order to discharge our international commitments under 
these acts. Additional funds are requested for this purpose. Modest increases 
re also requested for the marketing and technology and research activities, 
however, the increases requested are more than offset by the reduction due to the 
ransfer of certain fishery management functions to the State of Alaska. 

There have been no major deviations or changes in the current year program 

mi that presented in the 1960 budget. 


Appropriation sissies doe pelo dn ap aerobatic —— hina ~_ 
Comparative transfer from “Management and investigations of re- 
sources, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” to cover nussel 
project at Decatur, Ala., and fish-counting project at Rock Isiand 
Dam, Wash-_--_--- a eens a 36, 423 


S6, 270, 500 





Total amount available 1950_..__._._..._.._—~ _.. *6,306, 923 
\ppropriation 1960 : Sods tia Se 2 aes sik 6, 345, 000 
Comparative transfer to “General administrative expenses, Bureau 

of Commercial Fisheries”_............_ -. un aa —33, 900 


rs) 


Total amount available 1960____ saticesaotne 6, 311. 100 


* Excludes indefinite funds in the amount of $454,621 
?Excludes indefinite funds in the amount of $398,000. 
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SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


Management : 
Decrease because of certain leasing costs to be fi- 


nanced by General Services Administration S81, OOO 
To provide for more effective administration of the 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act +35, 000 
To provide for costs under the Federal Employee 

Health Benefits Act of 1959 +1, 700 


Marketing and technology : 
Decrease because of certain leasing costs to be 
financed by General Services Administration 300 
To provide for expansion of the exploratory fishing 
and gear development program and for mainte 


nance of vessels engaged in this activity LSS, OOO 
To provide for the increase in the operating costs 

of the Market News program +26, 900 
To provide for costs under the Federal Employee 

Health Benefits Act of 1959 ; +12, 400 


Research : 
Decrease because of certain leasing costs to be tinanced 
by General Services Administration —$2, SOO 
To provide for basic estuarine research, expansion of 
shrimp studies, and for maintenance of vessels en 


gaged in research activities 4-110, OOO 
To provide for costs under the Federal Employee Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 +90, 100 


Research on fish migration over dams: To provide for costs under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959 

Administration of Alaska fisheries: Decrease due to transfer of cer 
tain management functions to the State of Alaska (72 Stat. 339) 

Fishing vessel mortgage insurance: To provide for costs under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959 


Net change, 1961 
Budget estimate, 1961 


Analysis by activities 





| | | 
| Amount | Amount Estimate, | 
Activity available, | available, | 1961 
1959 | 1960 | 
. | 
| | 
1. Management $140, 762 $320, 000 $355, 700 
2. Marketing and technology 1, 497, 186 1, 922, 400 2, 046, 400 | 
3. Researc! 3, 171, 156 3, 375, 600 3, 502, 900 | 
4. Research on fish migration over dam 291, 392 291, 200 293, TOO 
Administration of Alaska fisherte 1, 202, 041 351, 900 
6. I g vessel mortea nsuranc 50, 000 50, 300 
Unbo ited balance no longer available 4, 386 
otal 6, 306, 923 6, 311, 100 6, 249, O00 
Excludes indefinite funds in the amount of $454,621. 
Excludes indefinite funds in the an $345,000 


1835, 700 


+124, 000 


127, 300 
+2, 500 
351, 900 

+-300 


62, 100 


6, 249, 000 


Increase (+) 
or 


| decrease (— 


$35, 700 
+124, 000 
127, 300 
+2. 500 

~ 351, 900 
+300 


as 





TOO 


O00 


00 


HW 


HOO 


300 


100 


000 
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1. Management 


| 


Amount Amount Estimate, Increase 
Activity |} availeble, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 | decrease 
| } | | 
Adm tration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern | | | 
Pacific Halibut, North Pacifie Fisheries, | 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, and Whaling | 
Acts | $140, 762 $320, 000 $355, 700 + $35, 700 


| , 
Administration of Sockeye Salmon, Northern Pacific Halibut, North Pacific 
Fisheries, Northeast Atlantic Fisheries, and Whaling Acts 


The estimate of $355,700 represents an increase of $35,700, of which $35,000 
is to provide for more effective administration of the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Convention Act and $1,700 is for costs under the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Act of 1959. The increase is offset by a decrease of $1,000 
due to the financing of certain leases by the General Services Administration in 
1961. 


Enforcement of Sockeye Salmon, North Pacific Fisheries, and Northern Pacifie 
Halibut Acts 

The estimate of $242,500 is the same as for 1960, a $1,000 increase for em- 
ployee health benefits being offset by a $1,000 decrease in leasing costs. 

Plan of work.—This enforcement program, designed to protect, preserve, and 
extend the Fraser River pink and sockeye salmon fishery and the halibut 
fishery of the Pacific Northwest, will be continued. Four full-time agents and 
four to six seasonal employees, equipped with a 34-foot patrol boat, are actively 
engaged in enforcing laws and regulations implementing the provisions of these 
acts. They are assisted by the State of Washington with respect to the Fraser 
River work and by the Coast Guard in connection with halibut and offshore 
patrol. 

Effective January 1, 1960, management of Alaska fisheries will be transferred 
to the State of Alaska. However, enforcement of the North Pacific Halibut 
Act in convention waters and enforcement of the North Pacific Fisheries Act in 
convention waters off Alaska and the British Columbia coasts remain a re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. The Bureau will continue to discharge 
this responsibility. 
ldministration of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act 

The estimate of $35,300 represents an increase of $300 for increased employee 
health costs. 

Plan of work.—To continue to collect and analyze statistical information 
relating to current conditions and trends of the fishery resources of the North- 
west Atlantic Ocean and to conduct studies concerned with the maintenance of the 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries as required under provisions of the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (art. VI, par. 3). 

Enforcement of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act 

The estimate of $65,300 represents an increase of $35,300, of which $35,000 
is for expansion of the enforcement program and $300 for increased employee 
health costs. 

Need for inerease.—The increase is needed to provide for two additional fishery 
management agents, together with equipment, operating expenses, and clerical 
assistance, to accomplish a more effective law enforcement program in keeping 
With our international responsibilities. Effective March 1, 1959, departmental 
regulations prescribing a minimum mesh size for trawl] nets used in the capture 
of haddock and cod were extended to include the haddock and cod fisheries of 
Subareas 3 and 4. The fisheries now under regulation are found in a high seas 
area extending several hundred miles offshore from Cape Cod to and including 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. With the extension of the mesh regulations 
to cover the additional subareas of the convention area within which haddock 
and cod are taken, enforcement of the regulations through dockside inspections 
becomes more feasible. The employment of two additional fishery management 
agents will make possible dockside inspections of vessels landing haddock and 
cod at six major ports along the New England coast from Rockland, Maine, to 
New Bedford, Mass., and will also make possible a step-up in patrols on the high 
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seas, in cooperation with the Coast Guard, to detect evasions of the regulations 
which cannot be detected through dockside enforcement. 

Plan of work.—To implement the provisions of the International Convention 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, haddock and cod are at present subject 
to regulatory control in the high seas area extending roughly from Cape Cod 
eastward to include the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. It has been found that 
the maximum sustained production of these stocks can be realized by restricting 
the size of the meshes of trawls used in the fisheries. In view of the Commis- 
sion’s action to extend regulatory control into a greater part of the convention 
area, it will be necessary to adequately enforce the regulations in the major New 
England fishing ports and to maintain a stepped-up high seas patrol operation. 
This will include checking the size of mesh used in bottomfish trawls and check- 
ing the catches from areas where mesh regulations apply. Assistance is rendered 
by the U.S. Coast Guard in connection with these enforcement functions. 


Enforcement of Whaling Convention Act 

The estimate of $12,600 represents an increase of $100 for increased employee 
health costs. 

Plan of work.—Under the 1946 International Convention for the Regulation 
of Whaling, the Bureau issues licenses to U.S. citizens or firms engaged in com- 
mercial whaling, inspects plants and operations for compliance with regulations, 
and carries on a limited amount of whaling biological research. Bureau em- 
ployees conduct inspections in the course of other enforcement work and two 
biologists. one of whom is permanent, are engaged in work essential to the man- 
agement of whale stocks utilized by the United States. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The Sockeye Salmon Fishery Act of 1947 is designed to carry into effect the 
provisions of the convention between the United States and Canada for the 
protection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon fishery of the 
Fraser River system. The Northern Pacific Halibut Act carries into effect the 
convention between the United States and Canada for the preservation of the 
halibut fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea and the regula- 
tions of the International Pacific Halibut Commission promulgated thereunder. 

With the rehabilitation of the sockeve runs, there has been a sizable increase 
in the amount of gear in the fishery, necessitating a step-up in patrol activities. 
The Canadian and United States Governments agreed that pink salmon should 
also be included and placed under control through the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission. Accordingly, Congress passed the act of July 
11, 1957 (71 Stat. 293), effecting such control as it applies to U.S. nationals. 
Here again, increased patrol activity was required on the part of the U.S. 
Government. 

The North Pacific Fisheries Act implemented the U.S. portion of the conven- 
tion between the United States, Canada, and Japan. Regulations were adopted 
pursuant to the act preventing salmon fishing by U.S. nationals, except by troll- 
ing, in the waters adjacent to Alaska. In 1956, successful fishing off the straits 
of Juan de Fuca was conducted with salmon gill nets. In order to prevent such 
a high-seas fishery, the act of July 24, 1957 (71 Stat. 310), was passed by Con- 
gress extending the Secretary’s authority from Alaska southward to the State 
of Washington, and regulations were immediately issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior preventing such fishing. Much of the enforcement of the North Pacific 
Halibut Act, and more especially the North Pacific Fisheries Act, in waters off 
Alaska and the British Columbia coast, has been done, to a large degree, inci- 
dental to management of the Alaska fisheries. With the advent of statehood, 
and the fact that the State of Alaska will take over management of its fisheries 
on January 1, 1960, the enforcement program was materially enlarged so as to 
discharge our international commitments with respect to these two acts. 

Due to the large-scale Soviet and Japanese trawl-fishing activities in the \& 
Bering Sea waters off Alaska, the Bureau has established a close working rela- | 
tionship with both the Coast Guard and the Navy in the surveillance of these 
foreign fleet activities near our coast. 

The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 implements the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed at Washington under 
date of February 8, 1949. The convention is concerned primarily with the con- 
servation of the fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic to achieve maximum sus- 
tained production. The Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Com- 
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mercial Fisheries, is required to adopt and enforce such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes and objectives of the convention. The In- 
ternational Commission established under the convention has found that the 
stocks of haddock and cod in certain areas of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean can 
best be conserved through the imposition of restrictions on the size of the meshes 
of trawl nets used in these fisheries. Accordingly, mesh regulations were adopted 
for the haddock and cod fisheries of one area in 1958. On March 1, 1959, similar 
regulations became effective in two additional areas of the Northwest Atlantic 
Ocean. As a result, the Bureau has strengthened its cooperative enforcement 
activities with the Coast Guard through closer contacts both at the field and 
Washington office levels. It should be noted, however, that the fishery treaty 
enforcement work of the Coast Guard is conducted incidentally to other Coast 
Guard activities as circumstances permit. 

The Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, signed at Washington on 
December 2, 1946, provided for the establishment of an International Whaling 
Commission composed of one representative of each contracting government. The 
Commission is authorized to plan and coordinate investigations related to whales 
and whaling which shall be carried out by existing research agencies of the 
contracting governments working in close cooperation. One permanent biologist- 
observer is employed under this activity. This employee collects material on 
U.S. whales and whaling, recommends acceptance or rejection of applications for 
whaling permits, makes plant inspections where required by law, and advises 
the U.S. Commissioner concerning questions which arise at Commission meet- 
ings. Operations will continue along the same general lines as in fiscal 1960. 

The recent ratification of the Tortugas Shrimp Convention with Cuba offers 
the prospect of additional high seas enforcement responsibilities for the Bureau. 


> 


2. Marketing and technology 





|} Amount | Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 | or 

1959 1960 | decrease (—) 

| | 
a) Economics _- - | $51, 412 $69, 450 | $69, 850 | +$400 
(5) Exploratory fishing and gear development 428, 250 515, 900 | +87, 650 
(c) Market news 4 ~ 470, 500 500, 200 | +29, 700 
d) Statistics__- . 292, 000 293, 650 | +-1, 650 
(e) Technology ER A Re Ne gee . 56! 588, 200 592, 300 | +4, 100 
Special reports Lng ate ghee tia ay a 74, 000, | 74, 500 | +500 
Fishery inspection services. -____- ae 84, 332 Be Sa a rc a ee a 
ee ecentens Shae yo ae 1, 497, 186 | 1, 922, 400 | 2, 046, 400 | +124, 000 


(a) Economics 

The estimate of $69,850 represents an increase of $400 for eosts under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—This activity will be continued at the same level as in 1960. 
Work will be continued in the collection and analysis of economic data on pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of fishery products as an aid to the U.S. 
fishing industry in economic production and marketing and to the Government in 
efficient administration of the domestic fisheries. Economic studies include those 
on price levels, marketing of fishery products, competitive production, transporta- 
tion rates and facilities, and the effect of international trade on the domestic 
fisheries. The administration of the act authorizing associations of producers 
of aquatic products (act of June 25, 1934, 48 Stat. 1213) is also financed from 
these funds. 


(0) Eaploratory fishing and gear development 

The estimate of $515,900 represents an increase of $87,650 of which $50,000 is 
for expansion of the exploratory fishing and gear development program, $35,000 
for maintenance of vessels engaged in the activity, and $2,650 for costs under 
the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase.— 

(1) Exploration for North Pacific fishing grounds : $50,000 is needed to charter, 
staff, and operate an exploratory fishing and gear research vessel for Alaska. 
While no definite agreement was reached at the last Geneva Conference regarding 
extension of territorial waters from 8 to 12 miles on a worldwide basis, the issue 
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is still being considered and pressure still exists in numerous countries to extend 
territorial limits to 12 miles. Such action would have a disastrous effect on 
the Pacific Northwest trawl fleet since approximately 60 percent of their produe- 
tion comes from these waters. It is necessary to locate new fishing grounds in 
areas unaffected by the proposed extension before these extensions are put into 
effect, in order to prevent almost complete collapse of the Pacific Northwest 
trawling industry. Early action is considered to be of utmost importance in 
this program. 

(2) Maintenance of exploratory vessels: $35,000 is needed to provide for the 
minimum maintenance requirements of the exploratory vessels George M. Bowers, 
Oregon, and John N. Cobb. These vessels have a total replacement value of over 
$1 million. These vessels require maintenance work that cannot be neglected 
further if they are to continue operating in seaworthy condition. Necessary 
repairs have been reduced to the very minimum in past years in an attempt to 
operate on a full-time schedule. As the age of the fleet increases, the hazard 
to the vessel and personnel aboard also increases unless vessel maintenance 
standards are kept at a satisfactory level. Operations in exploratory fishing 
by these vessels are carried on as much as 600 miles from ports, and generally 
in areas off the regular sea lines and routes traveled by the commercial fishing 
fleets where emergency assistance is not readily available. The Boirers, Cobb, 
and Oregon are 4, 10, and 14 vears old, respectively, and their maintenance re 
quirements vary with the age of the vessels. 


Plan of work— 

(1) This program will be directed toward determination of the distribution, 
species composition, and areas of abundance of commercially important types of 
bottom fish in the offshore waters of Alaska. Specifically, the program for 
fiscal year 1961 will include the use of a charter vessel utilizing otter trawls to 
explore the offshore area between Dixon Entrance and Cape Spencer, Alaska. 
This area is near the Hecate Strait grounds which are presently heavily fished 
by the American trawl fleet. The Hecate Strait grounds would be lost to the 
American fleet if the 12-mile limit is established 

2) Specifically. the program for fiscal year 1961 will include overhaul of the 
main engine, refrigeration equipment and main trawling winch of both the 
Oregon and the John N. Cobb. Though main engine preventative maintenance 
is on a rotating basis, the age of the engine of each vessel will necessitate open- 
ing the engines with complete examination of all integral parts. It is antici- 
pated that many of these parts will require replacement, rebuilding or repair 
during fiscal year 1961. Additional work to be done will, of necessity, depend 
upon priorities established as a result of current inspection by the American 
Bureau of Shipping and recommendations of the U.S. Coast Guard 
(c) Market news 

The estimate of $500,200 represents an increase of $29,700, of which $26,900 
is for increased operating costs and $2,800 for costs under the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Veed for increase.—The $26,900 is needed to finance higher operating costs at 
each of the seven field offices and the central office at Washington, D.C. Higher 
costs are due to growing mailing lists and higher prices for paper, teleype. 
telephone, telegraph, ink, and other operating supplies. Printing costs for the 
monthly periodical Commercial Fisheries Review have risen $7,000 from 1958 to 
1959 

Plan of work.—To continue to collect, compile, publish, and distribute data on 
fishery londings receipts, prices, stocks, packs, market conditions, trends, im- 
ports, rail and truck movements, and information on developments in this coun- 
try and foreign countries affecting our fishery industries. Informatien is dis- 
tributed by daily, monthly, annual, and other periodic reports: newspapers, 
periodicals, and radio; and by telephone, wire, and personal contacts. Work is 
performed by Bureau employees. This information is used primarily by the 
fishery and allied industries and is not available from any other source. 

(ad) Statistics 

The estimate of $293.650 represents an increase of $1,650 for costs under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959, offset by a decrease of $300 be- 
cause of certain leasing costs to be financed by General Services Administration. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity will be continued at the same level as in 1960. 
Work will include the conduct of statistical surveys relating to collecting, analyz- 
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ing, and disseminating of fishery statistics such as volume and value of the catch 
of each species by types of gear and geographic areas, the quantity of each kind 
of gear, the number of fishing craft, employment in the fishing industries, the 
volume and value of processed fishery products, monthly freezings and stocks 
of frozen fish, monthly production of fish meal and oil, the publication of monthly 
State landings bulletins, the monthly release of fishery foreign trade statistics, 
and the conduct of staff activities relating to statistical matters. 


(e) Technology 

The estimate of $592,300 represents an increase of $4,100 for costs under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity will be continued at the same level as in 
1960. Research will be continued to develop new, improved or more economical 
methods of handling and processing fish and shellfish and of utilizing fishery 
byproducts and seaweed products. Such research formulated on the basis of 
the most pressing needs of the industry includes studies on preservation, sani- 
tation, nutritive value, bacteriology, and chemistry of fishery products. 


(f) Special reports 

The estimate of $74,500 represents an increase of $500 for costs under the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work Work will be continued at the same level as in 1960. The 
work program consists of the following four major projects: (1) investigations 
will be conducted as required to determine the effect upon the domestie industry 
of foreign-fishery activities and international trade in fishery products; reports 
will be prepared on these matters, including those authorized ‘under sections 5 

nd 9 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956; (2) information on international 
fishery developments, trade in fishery products, production trends, and other 
pertinent data will be collected and analyzed for use in trade-agreement nego- 
tiations affecting fishery products, in actions involving legislation, in seeking 
removal of trade barriers for exportable fishery products through international 
negotiations, and in the study of the competitive position of domestic and foreign- 
produced fishery products; (3) the Bureau's foreign-reporting and _ fishery- 
attaché programs will be conducted in collaboration with the Department of 
State, appraisals and evaluations of fishery reporting will be prepared, requests 
for information from foreign posts will be handled, and reports based upon 
information collected will be prepared: and (4) background material and posi- 
tion papers for international meetings will be prepared, and associated advisory 
services will be provided, including participation in meetings and their plan- 
ning 
(q) Fishery inspection services 

The sum of $85,000 was provided in 1959 in a supplemental appropriation 
(Public Law 86-766) to provide for the financing of a fishery inspection and 
certification program until such time as the program would operate on self 
financing basis. The program is now on a self-financing basis. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of this activity is to provide research and services to help in 

sely and fully utilizing the Nation’s fishery resources. This program includes 
collecting and disseminating economic data on the fishing industry, exploring 
for fish and improving fishing gear and methods: oneration of market-news 
offices: compiling and publishing commercial fishery statisties: and developing 
and demonstrating more efficient means of handling, processing, storing, and 
marketing of fishery products 

The significant contributions made through exploratory fishing in locating new 
and valuable shrimp grounds off the coasts of Alaska and the northeast coast of 
South America in fiscal vear 1959 have resulted in greatly increased production 
of Alaska shrimp and over 20 U.S. shrimp vessels are now operating out of 
British Guiana. Investigation of midwater- and surface-schoolfish potentials 
in the Gulf of Mexico has indicated that at least six little er nonutilized species 
are present in the Gulf of Mexico in possible commercial quantifies and future 
efforts will be directed at determining the most practicable method of capturing 
these fish commercially. Underwater observations and photographs of shrimp 
trawls and bottom fish trawls under actual fishing conditions have provided basic 
information for improvements in design which. if successful. will provide for 
increased efficiency, thus reducing production costs 
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Fundamental investigations on the chemical composition of fish flesh, fish 
flavors, and fish odors have led to significant findings as to the suitability of 
fishery products in special medical diets and have developed hypotheses as to 
the basic mechanisms of tissue breakdown during spoilage. The program for 
the general improvement of product quality at the consumer level through de- 
velopment and use of voluntary U.S. standards of grade and condition of fish 
and fishery products, because of its proven value in terms of increased consumer 
demand, is now a significant factor in industry’s planning for the marketing 
of its products. We now have in effect five fishery product standards and five 
more are expected to become effective late in fiscal 1960. Five additional stand- 
ards are under development. A total of 38 Government-trained inspectors, 
working, at cost to the Government, in 29 processing plants throughout the 
country are now actively engaged in assisting industry to market quality prod- 
ucts through implementation of these standards. Considerable progress in 
technological studies designed to foster the growth and development of the 
burgeoning Gulf of Mexico pet-food industries was manifested by the publication 
of several technical articles on the nutrient content of hitherto nonutilized indus- 
trial fishes. Significant progress in studies to improve handling and processing 
of fish was made through development of automatic chlorination of fish wash 
waters on board vessels at sea, in the extension of product frozen storage life 
by use of improved packaging techniques and in many other phases of the indus- 
try as evidenced by the publication of some 75 technical articles dealing with 
fishery technology. 

Market news coverage was improved and expanded to meet the requirements 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 and to inform industry of market conditions 
and trends in the domestic fishery industries. Continued in fiscal year 1960 was 
the collection and dissemination of prices and market conditions for fresh, frozen, 
frozen packaged, and canned fishery products (including imported products) at 
key production and distribution centers; periodic overall summaries of prices 
for specific products; adequate daily coverage of import data (coverage at 
Chicago and Baltimore was added) : speedy release of information on research 
and services undertaken with funds made available by the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act of 1954 and other funds: abstracting fishery information from foreign and 
domestic sources for dissemination through a monthly periodical and the Market 
News Service daily reports. Added in fiscal year 1960 was (1) the publication 
of lists of brokers and importers of fishery products and byproducts for important 
fishery centers; (2) explanatory statements for daily Market News reports so 
industry can more intelligently interpret and use data; (3) special reports which 
summarize the mss of daily data for quick reference and use (for example, issued 
in fiscal year 1960 was a report on the Chicago shrimp market for 1940-58, and 
halibut and salmon landings in Pacific Northwest for 1957-58) : and (4) the publi- 
cation of leaflets on foreign fisheries and other subjects not adequately covered in 
other reports. Current, complete, and useful news often means the difference 
between profit and loss to the fishing industry. 

Statistical data have been collected and published by the Bureau and its prede- 
cessor organizations for nearly 80 years on the employment of fishermen, fishing 
eraft, and gear employed in the fisheries, the volume and value of the catch, and 
the production of manufactured fishery commodities. These figures provide eco- 
nomic information required by the fishing industry, and supply biologists and 
regulatory agencies with data required for studying and managing individual 
fisheries. 

The release of the Bureau’s annual report, Fishery Statistics of the United 
States, was advanced by approximately 3 months in fiscal year 1959. In fiscal 
year 1960, for the first time, complete data on the fisheries of the United States 
and Alaska were assembled and prepared for publication within 12 months after 
the end of the year covered by the survey. Extension of the system of machine- 
tabulating vessel operating unit statistics to the Pacific coast is planned for 1960 
data. This will permit the assembling of more detailed information on the 
domestic fishing fleet than has been possible previously. 

More efficient production at lower costs and better use of the products mar- 
keted by our domestic fishing industry is a continuing need. Many segments 
of this industry are caught in a cost-price squeeze as evidenced by parity price 
records maintained by Bureau economists. In fiscal year 1959 a detailed study 
of the domestic shrimp industry revealed some of the pitfalls faced by that 
industry and provided recommendations as to better operations in the industry. 
Additional studies of consumers’ preferences for fishery products revealed possi- 
bilities for expanding markets. Suggested approaches the fishing industry might 
take to accomplish this were made. 
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The long-term outlook for production and consumption of fishery products, 
producer-consumer price spreads for fishery products, and fishery cooperative 
marketing studies are among current projects designed to better inform our 
domestic fishing industry. In addition, notable savings in transportation costs 
are being effected through the facts brough out in the work on fishery transpor- 
tation problems requested by the industry. 

Because fishery developments abroad are materially affecting many segments 
of the U.S. fishing industry, a constantly increased demand has been experi- 
enced for studies and services in foreign fishery activities, world trade and 
tariff matters, and international activities. Background reports on the world 
iuna fisheries were prepared for an official United States-Japanese Government 
conference and for a Government-industry meeting on tuna-industry problems. 
Reports were published dealing with “Japanese Fisheries Based in Overseas 
Areas” and the “High-Seas Fisheries of the U.S.S.R.” Tariff and trade matters 
required the preparation of background papers for legislative reports and for 
meetings of international organizations, such as the Organization for European 
Economie Cooperation (OEEC) and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). Staff members represented the Bureau as fishery advisers on 
the U.S. delegations to the United States-Japan Tuna Conference, to OEEC 
meetings, and to the 10th Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Coverage of world fishery developments was provided through expanded foreign 
reporting services. 

The increasing difficulties of the domestic industry associated with expanded 
world fisheries and with competitive foreign trade will require more attention 
in the future. Special reports to the President and the Congress on fresh, 
frozen, and processed shrimp and on fresh and frozen albacore are being pre- 
pared as aids in the consideration of fishery problems in these important seg- 
nents of the U.S. fishing industry. Trade information, production trends, and 
other pertinent data will be collected and analyzed for use in trade agreement, 
European Common Market, and in the 1960-61 general round of GATT nego- 
tiations, and in the actions involving legislation pertaining to foreign trade. 
The proposed United Nations meeting in 1960 on the law of the sea will demand 
similar services. The foreign reporting service will be relied upon more heavily 
to produce the basic information required for these matters. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are avail- 
able under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program as shown in the following table: 





Annual definite appro- Saltonstall-Kennedy | Total program 
priation funds 
Subactivities : ‘ 
1990 | 191 | ~~ 1960 1961 1990 | 1961 
) Economics ; $69, 450 $69, 850 $153, 600 $147, 600 $223, 050 $217, 450 
) Exploratory fishing and | 
gear development. . 428, 250 | 515, 900 | 503, 850 484, 000 932, 100 999, 900 
Market News............- 470, 500 | 500, 200 47, 380 45, 600 517, 880 545, 800 
Stat istics eee te nee 292, 000 293, 650 312, 865 300, 500 604, 865 594, 150 
Pec hnology 588, 200 592, 300 437, 855 420, 600 1, 026, 055 1, 012, 900 
‘) Fishery education and 
| _ market development- olan Site nama aaibik cel 533, 740 512, 700 533, 740 512, 700 
Special reports. hae 74, 000 74, 500 |_._- : 74, 000 74, 500 
WOOL, uceceaias zed 1, 922,400 | 2,046,400 | 1,989,290 | 1,911,000 | 3,911, 690 3, 957, 400 
3. Research 
Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
' 
~*~ as | Se eee ee = Ty Fi 7 " : r : Pe 
2) Coastal and offshore research $2, 702, 056 $2, 813, 000 $2, 936, 400 +-$123, 400 
) Inland fisheries sai wd 160, 420 205, 800 207, 200 | +1, 400 
c Shellfish 274, 997 | 323, 000 325, 300 +2, 300 
d) Designing fish protective devices. - 33, 674 33, 800 34, 000 +200 
WN i sarki. hn Ecce shicaenode dd 3, 171, 156 3, 375, 600 3, 502, 900 +-127, 300 
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(a) Coastal and offshore research 

The estimate of $2,936,400 represents an increase of $123,400 of which $110,000 
is for basic estuarine research, expansion of shrimp studies and for additional 
vessel operation costs; and $16,200 for costs under the Federal Employee Health 
Benefit Act of 1959. The increase is offset by a decrease of $2,800 because of 
certain leasing costs to be financed by General Services Administration. 

Need for increase. 

(1) Estuarine studies: An increase of $45,000 is needed to undertake basic 
estuarine research to determine how the various manmade changes in our 
inshore coastal waters affect our fish and shellfish resources. The Gulf States 
Marine Fisheries Commission and the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion have adopted resolutions urging the Bureau to take this action. Joint 
Federal-State committees have been established to assembly documentary in- 
formation as to the extent, location, and natural condition of the major estuaries, 
the changes that have been made in them, and their present productivity These 
coordinating Committees also will indicate research that should be undertaken 
and assign priorities. The $45,000 will permit establishment of a nucleus organ- 
zation to bring together all available information, coordinate current and future 
research to obtain knowledge essential to resource preservation, and expand 
and strengthen research in a limited way through contact with the States 
as recommended by the technical committees. 

Plan of tcork.—A small Bureau staff will be established to provide study, 
guidance, and coordination of work now underway by Bureau and State agencies. 
Published and unpublished information will be assembled together to describe 
present estuarine conditions and to document future changes. The objective 
will be to make research primarily conducted for other purposes as effective as 
possible in solving the present critical estuarine situation. Headquarters are 
to be in the regional office, St. Petersburg, Fla., pending development of further 
estuarine investigations. 

(2) Shrimp research: An increase of $45,000 is needed to enable the Bureau 
to expand its present study on the early life history, migration, growth and 
mortality rates of the important species of commercial shrimp in the Gulf of 
Mexico, Research on shrimp is at a level far below that required to produce 
information useful for either conservation or management purposes. This has 
been recognized by the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission and by the 
Texas Shrimp Association, In addition, critical international problems on con- 
servation of shrimp make it necessary that their general biology, growth, and 
mortality rates and response to fishing be learned without delay. A striking 
fact, too, is that an amount equal to less than one-half of 1 percent of the total 
annual value of gulf shrimp is spent by Federal and State agencies to improve 
and protect the resource. The increase will help the Bureau to find explanations 
for variations in production which result from changes in the weather, land 
drainage, shifts in coastal currents or from combinations of biological factors. 

Plan of work—The work will be carried out by the Bureau’s staff at Gal- 
veston, Tex., to define the movements of shrimp larvae from outside spawning 
grounds to inshore nursery areas Work will be centered mostly at Galveston 
say. Response to water currents, temperature and other conditions will be 
studied to learn how movements are made. Success of migrations may be the 
key to good or poor annual production, A charter vessel will be used to make 
collections at sea with fine meshed nets. Data are processed to show distribu- 
tion of species by numbers and by area, time, and depth of water. 

(3) Vessel operation: An increase of $20,000 is needed to extend by 1 month 
the period for tagging salmon on the high seas of the North Pacific. This will 
permit tagging to continue into early fall so that some knowledge may be gained 
concerning salmon migration at this time of vear which has not been possible 
heretofore. In view of the international situation facing the salmon industry 
on the Pacific coast, it is important that we learn as much as possible about the 
movements of North American salmon on the high seas. The funds will also 
cover a part of the increased cost of annual overhaul, repairs and fuel of the 
sureau’s research vessel Black Douglas which operates in conjunction with 
vessels of the State of California and the Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
in the coordinated Federal-State Pacific sardine research program. 

Plan of work.—Tagging of the salmon over a longer period of time will be ac- 
complished by extending by approximately 1 month the charter time of 9 vessel 
engaged for this work. Operation of the Bureau research vessel Black Douglas 
in connection with the sardine research program will be continued. 
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(b) Inland fisheries 

The estimate of $207,200 represents an increase of $1,400 for costs under 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—Drastic de pletion of the lake trout and other valuable com- 
mercial species by the sea lamprey has deprived the commercial fishery of its 
major source of income. Also changes in the water quality in certain lakes 
or sections of lakes have had a profound influence on fish production. The 
Great Lakes investigations to be carried on at the present level, are designed 
to develop knowledge on the life history of major commercial species and to 
determine the factors which influence their abundance, growth, and distribution. 
In addition to assessing what might be done to increase production of the major 
food fishes considerable emphasis will be placed on studies of the distribution 
and abundance of the less important species. These species, if efficiently utilized, 
might prevent further reduction in commercial fishery operations which occurred 
hecause of the inroad the sea lamprey has made on major fish populations. The 
research will be coordinated with programs of the various States and governed 
by recommendations of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 


the 


(ce) Shellfish 

The estimate of $325,300 represents an increase of $2,300 for costs under the 
Federal Employee Health Benetits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—Maintenance of the valuable shellfish resources of the United 
States require intensive biological research on the basic ecology and physiology 
to provide facts for management of public stocks by States and for increasing 
production from private farming. Research will continue at the same level as in 
fiscal year 1960. Bureau scientists located at laboratories along the Atlantic 
and gulf coasts will carry out investigations on methods of artificial propagation 
leading to selective breeding to increase quality and size of meats; determine 
causes of shellfish mortality from disease or predators and develop efficient and 
economical methods of control. Research contracts with universities and colleges 
will supplement part of the work performed by the Rureau staff. 


(d) Designing fish protective devices 

The estimate of $34,000 represents an increase of $200 for costs under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—The tremendous water resource development throughout the 
Nation has resulted in an increasing demand for biological and engineering 
planning and development of fish protective facilities, including such devices as 
screens, louvres, ladders, and elevators. Plans must also be developed to assure 
proper hydraulic conditions compatible with maintenance of the fisheries. The 
development of measures for protecting fish at dams and other barriers is one 
of the most serious problems facing the fisheries agencies. This work is carried 
on by a small group of biologists and engineers. Although the activity is head- 
quartered in the Pacific Northwest, assistance is provided in connection with 
problems resulting from water developments throughout the country. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of this activity is to furnish basic biological information needed 
for the management of commercial freshwater and marine resources of the 
United States and of the high seas for the benefit of the people of the United 
States. 

Studies of Atlantic herring and other fish populations in relation to construe- 
tion of power dams across the entrance to Passamaquoddy Bay have been com- 
pleted. Results show conclusively that fishery production will not be hampered 
signiticgrtly by construction of the proposed power dams. Some fishing for 
herring will be possible inside the impoundment. Fisheries for clams and 
bottom fishes will be affected adversely but losses will be offset by possible im- 
provements in fisheries such as shad, striped bass, and others. The average 
economic loss which might result from the proposed construction is in the order 
of $100,000 per year, which is considered insignificant in relation to the total 
possible benefit from the project. Estimates are that various aspects of the 
fishing industry would be able to adapt to the new conditions which will follow 
construction without serious difficulty. 

Studies of Georges Bank haddock which have been subject to a mesh regulation 
since 1958 show that a production increase of about 20 percent per year is pos- 
sible because of the regulation. Fishermen are now using nets with meshes 
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measuring 414 inches in the after end rather than 2% inches. Small fish which 
are allowed to escape grow to a larger size before capture. This results in a 
better production of haddock by weight over that which would have been ob- 
tained by continuing to use a small-mesh net. 

Research scientists studying the Georges Bank scallop stocks believe that a 
similar increase in production can be achieved by increasing the sizes of rings 
in dredges used to take scallops. Studies of growth and mortalities of scallops 
show that more pounds of meats could be produced and that the economic value 
of the marketed product would be increased. 

Studies of reactions of various fishes, as well as sea scallops, to the fishing 
gear shows that larger meshes in the nets are more efficient as a fishing tool. 
Such nets collect few unwanted fish and also do not pick up trash and debris 
which hamper fishing operations. These studies which have led to larger 
meshes in nets have produced a twofold benefit, increases in production and 
improvements in efficiency. 

Total abundance of haddock on Georges Bank has been low the past 2 years 
because of failure in recruitment of fish into the fishery. The low abundance is 
attributed to natural causes rather than the effect of the fishery itself. Im- 
provement is expected in 1960 when the apparently successful 1958 year brood 
will enter the commercial catch. 

Sampling and analysis of the catch during the 1959 menhaden fishery shows 
that a record year in production has resulted for the Chesapeake Bay area. The 
total production along the Atlantic and gulf coast was greatly improved over 
the previous 2 years and can be attributed to the 1958 year brood which is now 
supporting the fishery. Catches should be substantial during the next 2 years 
but might decline materially after that unless a new successful year brood is 
produced. The hatch during 1959 appears unsuccessful, with the result that 
very few fish can be expected from this year. Studies are being continued to 
assess the numbers of young menhaden produced in estuaries along the Atlantic 
coast, with the aim of forecasting abundance several months to a year ahead of 
the fishery. 

Studies on shrimp have been continued in the Gulf of Mexico. Shrimp which 
were marked with vital dyes were found to migrate along the Florida Keys and 
offshore to the Tortugas fishing grounds. This information shows the strong 
likelihood that Florida Bay and adjacent waters serve as the nursery ground 
for the Tortugas fishery. Further studies are being conducted to describe pos- 
sible mechanisms by which larvae hatched in the open waters of the Tortugas 
area reach the inshore areas of Florida Bay. All information being accumulated 
is directed toward management of the Tortugas fishery to protect necessary 
nursery grounds, and to determine sizes at which the shrimp ought to be har- 
vested to attain the greatest production. 

Similar marking studies of shrimp in the upper reaches of Galveston Bay 
have shown how brown shrimp migrate to sea from inshore nursery grounds. 
Movement and growth were rapid during an approximate 30-day period between 
release and recovery. 

Overall shrimp production during the vear 1959 appears to be good. The 
fishery, however, is suffering from too many vessels which compete with each 
other severely for the available supply. 

Warm water conditions along the Pacific coast have continued through 1959. 
This phenomenon was first observed late in 1956 and was most pronounced dur- 
ing 1957. <A partial recovery of the Pacific coast sardine fishery has been asso- 
ciated with the warm water conditions. <A large proportion of the spawning 
which takes place annually in the spring along the California coast is now cen- 
tered in southern California waters below Point Conception. In previous years 
a larger amount of spawning was found off Mexico north and south of Cedros 
Island. Thus warm water conditions apparently shifted the center of abundance 
of the sardine population as shown by spawning fish. 

Three important phases of central Pacific tuna studies have been drawn to a 
close pending development of a U.S. commercial fishery in the areas concerned. 
Substantial stocks of skipjack and yellowfin tunas have been located along the 
equatorial areas of the Pacific south of Hawaii and in French Oceania near the 
Marquesas Islands. Commercial quantities of albacore were located in the 
North Pacific between the longitude of Hawaii and the mainland of British 
Columbia, Oregon, and Washington. Commercial fisheries could be pursued in 
all of these areas as soon as an additional supply of tuna is needed in the U.S. 
market. Further scientific studies will be suspended pending the time when it 
is necessary to determine how stocks respond to an increased fishery. 
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Tuna research in the Pacific is now being concentrated upon behavior and on 
increasing the supplies of live bait which now restrict the fishery. Responses 
of tuna to various fishing conditions are being sought with the aim of improving 
catching methods as well as learning how to locate schools of tuna more effi- 
ciently than is now possible. Modification of the research vessel Gilbert, adding 
a stern observation chamber as an integral part of the hull, is greatly aiding 
behavior research on Hawaiian tuna populations. The 1959 fishery in the 
Hawaiian area was highly successful. This season has proved of particular in- 
terest to fishery scientists since a formula for predicting the success of catches 
by following salinity and temperature conditions during February and March 
of each year proved accurate. 

The sea lamprey has decimated the fisheries of the Great Lakes. Recent 
advances in the development of chemical larvicides have allowed treatment of 
several important lamprey-producing streams. Results of this research are so 
promising that control methods using electrical barriers are being reduced in 
favor of chemical methods. In 1959 there was a substantial decrease in the 
abundance of lampreys in the tributaries to Lake Superior where both electrical 
and chemical control measures have been used for several years. 

Predictions of spawning runs of salmon have been refined, thus resulting in 
better overall regulation of the salmon fishery in U.S. and Alaska streams. 
Experiments to control predators of young salmon have increased production 
of young in two experimental lakes. 

Research on the high seas of the central Pacific has given information on the 
distribution of salmon and albacore stocks. This has shown that both species 
are fished intensively by the Japanese. An intense question over management of 
the salmon fisheries has arisen because of the numbers of fish of American 
origin which are taken by the Japanese. Definition of the salmon stocks of 
American origin is an essential part in settling this difficult question. In 1959 
American biologists established their findings so firmly that they were accepted 
in large part by Japan. 

Artificially propagated seed clams transplanted to Florida reached commercial 
size in 1 year. In New England waters this growth would have required 3 
years. Chemicals were discovered which repel or destroy starfish. These sub- 
stunces will permit the development of barriers to exclude starfish and other 
predators from oyster beds. Research to determine the cause of the disastrous 
oyster mortality in Delaware Bay was begun this year and will be continued at 
a modest level in 1961. 

In addition to funds shown under this activity, additional funds are available 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy program, as shown in the following table: 








Annual definite appro- Saltonstall-Kennedy lotal program 
priation funds 
Subactivities } 
1960 | 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 
Coastal and offshore re- 
$2,813,000 | $2,936,400 | $2,359, 4 $2, 266, 390 | $5, 172, 485 $5, 202, 700 
4h) Inland fisheries 205, 800 207, 200 97, 000 93, 200 302, 800 300, 400 
Shellfist 323. 000 325, 300 297, 000 620, 000 610, 600 
1) I fish protectiv 
devices : 33, 800 34, 000 ‘ 33, 800 34, 000 
lotal . 3, 375, 600 3. 502, 900 2, 753, 485 2, 644, 800 6, 129, O85 6, 147, 700 
1. Research on fish migration over dams 
Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+-) 
Activity available, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
7 | 
Research on fish migration over dams 7 $291, 392 $291, 200 | $293, 700 +$2, 500 


Research on fish migration over dams 
The estimate of $293,700 represents an increase of $2,500 to provide for costs 
under the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 
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Plan of work.—This activity will be continued at the same level as in 1960, 
Work will be continued on steep gradient fishways, aimed at developing more 
efficient designs, and additional work will be carried on to determine the most 
efficient width, flows, and other hydraulic characteristics of fishways to provide 
for the easier passage of fish and reduction of fishway costs. The work will be 
performed by Bureau personnel and will include laboratory experiments and field 
testing of designs. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This activity has two major purposes: (1) the development of electrical de 
vices to guide young salmon to safe passages over dams; and (2) testing of 
fishway types in the research facility at Bonneville Dam. 

Experiments to guide young salmon away from dams by installation of elec- 
trical barriers have been unusually successful. At Lake Tapps a large-scale 
guiding experiment was begun in 1959 which resulted in more than 90 percent 
of the seaward migrating young salmon being guided successfully into collecting 
traps. Biologists now consider it possible to recommend full-scale electrical 
guiding arrays which can be used at major power dams. 

At the research facility at Bonneville, experiments were conducted on the 
rate of fish passage over fishways of two designs; namely, a 1-foot rise in a 16- 
foot pool and a 1-foot rise in an 8-foot pool. The researchers found very little 
difference in the rate of passage of salmon in the two types of fishways. Asa 
result of this finding, it will be possible to build a fishway of steeper gradient 
which will result in substantial savings in construction costs. 


5. Administration of Alaska fisheries 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
Administration of Alaska fisheries_.__....____- 1 $1, 202, 041 8061. G60 I......~.-..- —$351, 900 








1 Excludes indefinite funds in the amount of $454,621. 
2 Excludes indefinite funds in the amount of $398,000. 


Administration of Alaska fisheries 
Funds are not required for this activity in fiscal year 1961 because of transfer 
of fishery management functions to the State of Alaska, effective January 1, 
1960. 
6. Fishing vessel mortgage insurance 


Amount | Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, | available, 1961 | or 
1959 1960 | decrease (—) 
| | 
iia a om J a ‘aus —| ——_—__|-——— (a icaceatciaceanacad 
Fishing vessel mortgage imsurance____.__.______]__--_____.____| $50, 000 | $50, 300 +$300 
| | 1 





Fishing vessel mortgage insurance 

The estimate of $50,300 represents an increase of $3800 for costs under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—This program permits a citizen planning to build a fishing ves- 
sel for use in the domestic commercial fishery to have a mortgage, amounting 
to 75 percent of the cost of the vessel, insured by the Department, provided that 
the proposed vessel meets required standards and that the proposed operation 
appears to be economically sound. <A joint application from the borrower and 
lender is furnished the Department. After appropriate investigation by the 
Department, and the Small Business Administration acting for the Department, 
the loan is insured if it meets the standards required. This new procedure pro- 
vides a means whereby the domestic fishing industry can obtain financing for 
the construction of new fishing vessels from commercial lending institutions at 
reasonable rates of interest. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 





This program was transferred to the Department in April 1958 from the De- 
partment of Commerce. Regulations have been adopted and plans made to 
implement the program at the first opportunity. Authority for the establish- 
ment of the necessary revolving fund for the Secretary to borrow funds from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, if the revolving fund does not contain sufficient 
money at any time to pay off a claim in connection with a defaulted mortgage, 
has been requested from Congress. This bill has passed the Senate and is now 
pending before the House. The program will be started as soon as this bill 
is passed and signed. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES CONVENTION ACT 


Mr. Norreti. Please explain the need for the increase of $35,000 to 
expand enforcement of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention 
Act. 

Mr. McKernan. We are under obligation to 12 signatory coun- 
tries in the Northwest Atlantie to provide the enforcement of regu- 
lations which are instituted by this particular International Com- 
mission, Mr. Chairman. And just, in fact,in March of this year there 
will become effective regulations applying to two more large areas 
in the Northwest Atlantic that are under the control of this Inter- 
national Commission. Therefore, in order to see that our citizens and 
citizens of other countries properly carry out the conservation regime 
that has been established by this Commission, it is necessary to have 
this slight increase in the budget. 

This particular Commission, Mr. Chairman, has been uniquely suc- 
cessful in establishing new conservation concepts in the Northwest 
Atlantic. These are concepts that European countries have never 
been able to agree upon, and now even Russia has agreed on the con- 
cept of conserving fisheries by providing for a larger mesh in their 
nets. We find that by increasing the size of the mesh in these nets 
we can inerease the total sustainable yield, because the younger fish 
are allowed to grow larger and they can be harvested at the optimum 
size for maximum yield. 

We believe the increases requested in this budget are necessary, and 
we believe they will provide a net increase of 21 percent in the fish 
resources of the Northwest Atlantic. 


U.S. COAST GUARD ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Norrevyi. Tell us something about what assistance the U.S. 
Coast Guard provides in this work. 

Mr. McKernan. We get considerable assistance from the Coast 
Guard on both coasts in providing vessels and airplane service. We 
send our spec ‘ial enforcement people out = the Coast Guard. For 
example, in the Bering Sea we boarded a Japanese vessel last year to 
examine and see whether these vessels, ostensibly fishing for ground- 
fish, had salmon or king crab or halibut, which the Japanese have 
agreed not to ti ake. We boarded their vessel and received cooperative 
treatment and found they were not taking substantial amounts of 
fish prohibited by the North Pacific Treaty. This assistance by the 
Coast Guard in providing vessels and airplane service has saved us 
considerable money. 
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PROTECTION OF SALMON AND HALIBUT IN PACIFIC AREA 


Mr. Norretyi. Please give us a brief status report on the enforce- 
ment of the act protecting salmon and halibut in the Pacific area. 

Mr. McKernan. In the Pacific Northwest of course the Interna- 
tional Pacific Halibut Commission has been in existence for almost 
30 years and has been an outstanding example of conservation. The 
eatch has almost doubled, and it has provided a worldwide example 
of conservation in actual practice. 

The enforcement of the International Pacific Halibut Commission 
regulations is the responsibility of our Bureau: and also the enforce- 
ment of regulations of the International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission—the Commission of Japan, Canada, and the United States 
in the North Pacifice—is the responsibility of this Bureau; and the 
enforcement of the regulations of the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission to preserve and extend the Fraser River pink 
and sockeye salmon fishery by Canada and the State of Washington 
is the responsibility of our Bureau. 

We attempt to hold down our enforcement activities to a minimum 
consistent with fulfilling our obligations. 


EXPLORATORY FISHING AND GEAR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Norretn. Explain the need for the increase of $85,000 under 
the “Exploratory fishing and gear development program. 

Mr. McKernan. W th the advent of statehood in Alaska it has 
become obvious that a number of new fisheries resources might be 
opened up in this particular area. In fact, the king crab industry 
is hardly touched. Groundfish, flounder, and sole are also involved. 

The United Nations held a conference on the law of the sea in 1958. 
At this convention a certain decision came out and there is legislation 
before Congress for the implementation of four of these treaties. 
But one matter was not resolved and is to be discussed in Geneva this 
spring, and that is the matter of the breadth of the international sea 
and the jurisdiction over fisheries. 

Unfortunately, our country is in a squeeze because of the claims. 
We have important traditional fisheries off the coast of Canada, off 
the coast of Mexico, and off the coast of several South American coun- 
tries. Our request this particular year is an effort to protect our fisher- 
men by in a sense providing fishery resources that we can fall back 
on if and when a 12-mile jurisdiction over fisheries is claimed by 
Canada and /or these other coi ee We have hundreds of boats that 
will be affected if, for example, Canada claims the 12-mile jurisdiction. 

Essentially, the request we have put in would help our industry 
absorb this body blow of Canada and these other countries claiming 
12 miles where now the traditional territorial sea has been 3 miles. 
The enéiniiey is necessary for increased costs of vessel operations. 


MARKET NEWS 


Mr. Norreii. Briefly explain the need for the increase of $26,900 
under the m: irket news activity. 

Mr. Mc KERN AN. This is entirely 1 iereased costs of post: ave, tele- 
phone, and telegraph rates, which services are utilized in order to dis- 
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seminate information obtained on a worldwide basis. That is the 
reason for this increase. 

Mr. Norretyi. You believe this is absolutely necessary ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I believe it is absolutely necessary; or else the pro- 
gram will have to be curtailed. 


TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH 


Mr. Norreiy. $592,500 is budgeted to continue technology research 
at the same level in 1961. What new results can you report on this 
work ? 

Mr. McKernan. Our technological program has been one of the 
most promising in the entire Bureau, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the most generally interesting and significant results has 
dealt with the matter of chemical studies involving special properties 
of fish oils—the character of fish oils. For ex ample, we investigated 
the matter of unsaturation of fish oils and its possible rel: ationship to 
lowering the cholesterol level in the human blood. Our work has been 
perhaps the most significant contribution to this. We have offered 
to medical researchers highly purified fish oil fatty acids that will be 
used in their research. 

We have also worked very hard on the use of fish oils for other 
industrial uses. An inverted flotation process has been developed 
whereby concentrates from iron ores can be recovered much more 
economically 

In connection with this technological work, we are placing special 
emphasis on oi] and meal. Iam stressing the matter of oi] and meal 
at the present time because we have a crisis in the menhaden fishery 
this fishery took well over 2 billion pounds of our total fish eateh—and 
the market for meal and oil has been handicapped by the doubling 
of the catch of Peruvian anchovy off the coast of Peru. The fisher- 
men are harvesting these anchovies that also are eaten by the guano 
birds which produce the guano that has been one of the mainstays of 
the Peruvian economy. 

Another ae is our effort to develop quality standards for fish 
produc ts. We believe this is of real service to the public. It is the 
primary ressponsibility of the industry, and we are helping to develop 
these standards, which are being adopted voluntarily by the industry 
on a broad case at the present time. Some 110 million pounds of fish 
products per year have been examined for quality under this par- 
ticular program. It has just been underway in the past couple of 
vears. TI believe it will provide a better product to the American 
housewife and the American public. 


COASTAL AND OFFSHORE RESEARCH 


Mr. Norret. Including Saltonstall-Kennedy funds of $2,266,300, 
a total of $5.202.700 will be available in 1961 for “Coastal and offshore 
research.” Please give us some recent developments under this re- 
search, 

Mr. McKernan. We have been carrying on research, of course, on 
all of our coasts in most of the areas T mentioned before, Mr. Chair- 
man, but some of the most significant results have come in the North 
Pacific Ocean. There. under the cuidance of the International North 
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Pacific Fisheries Commission, and with the cooperation of scientists 
of Japan, Canada, and our own, we have learned of the high seas dis- 
tribution of almost all of the five species of Pacific salmon, where 
they occur, and the number that occur. We are doing this by re- 
search on the blood of salmon so that we can identify the individual 
salmon by the blood type. We have found the salmon from Asian 
streams intermingle with our salmon in a wide area in the North Pa- 
cific, and it is essential for us to find out what percentage are of North 
American origin and what percentage are of Asian origin, because 
under the treaty Japan has agreed to abstain from taking salmon in 
certain areas. 

Further down the coast emphasis has been placed on oceanographic 
studies by the United States. We think the most significant oceanog- 

raphic discovery was made by our scientists in Hawaii. T hey found a 
great undersea river 1,000 times the size of the Mississippi coursing 
eastward along the Equator. It has been named after the discoverer, 
Cromwell, who was recently killed in a plane accident en route to 
Joining an oceanographic survey. 

We have also done a great deal of work in relating the ocean weather 
to the population of fish, the variations of those populations, and where 
a fisherman can go and catch these particular fish more economically. 
We would hope this would result in reducing the cost of fish products 
for the housewife’s table. 

Mr. Nor RELL. Mr. McKernan, you have discussed so many interesting 
things that I wish we had time to go into them more in detail. It has 
been very interesting. 


FISH MIGRATION OVER DAMS 


What progress can you report on the research work on fish migra- 
tion over dams ? 

Mr. McKernan. With the appropriations that this committee has 
kindly afforded us, we have made significant progress in this area too. 

We havea laboratory at Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River that 
has been studying fishw: ays, and since I was last before the committee 
we have per fected our studies in connection with two new dams in the 
Columbia River—two large Corps of Engineers dams. We are testing 
steeper and narrower fishways. Both changes could save approxi- 
mately 100 times the total cost of this program thus far, because hereto- 
fore we used fishwavs of 1 in 16, that is, a 1-foot rise in a 16-foot pool. 
Now tests indicate they can be narrower in width with a rise of 1 in 10 
and 1 in 12 instead of 1 in 16. And we have found through tests that 
the salmon will rise over those fishways just as well as they did over the 
longer and far more expensive ones. You can imagine the amount of 
concrete it takes for the other fishways. In fact, it is a considerable 
saving. 

We found that one sockeye salmon of the Columbia River rose 
over 7.000 feet in a continuous test. We have this laboratory ar- 
ranged so that once this fish starts, we can keep him moving upward 
in a continuous system. When we put him in this experiment: al fish- 
way we keep him going, and he thinks he is going to his spawning 
area, whereas he is supplying scientific data. It has been very 
successful. 
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In addition we have investigated electronic means of collecting 
young salmon and diverting them from dams as they come down- 
stream to the ocean, and here, again, we are having considerable 
success. We have taken this electrical system out of the labor: atory 
into the field, and we have a pilot plant operation that has provided 
as high as 95 percent efficiency. I think the results of this particu- 
lar laboratory are most interesting, although I will not go into it 
inany more detail. 

Mr. Norreii. Do you believe it is necessary to continue this work 
at the same level in 1961, $293,700, or can the amount be reduced to 
some degree? 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, there still is the $64 question here, 
and that is that we have a problem of additional high dams in the 
Columbia River. There are great numbers still to be constructed. 
There are before Congress proposals for high dams as high as 700 
feet in various tributaries. We do not yet have a successful system 
of raising salmon over high dams and getting them successfully ‘down 
again, so that, Mr. Chairman, were the economics of the country in 
better condition I would strongly recommend even a greater amount 
of money for this, but with our present budget I feel we can carry 
on very efficiently and carry on the considerable successes we have 
had in the past. But I certainly would not recommend a reduction 
inthis program at the present time. 


FISHING VESSEL MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Norretit. What is the status of the fishing vessel mortgage 
insurance program ? 

Mr. McKernan. The fishing vessel mortgage insurance program 
bill has passed the Senate and is now in the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House. We have been allowed some funds 
for beginning the administration of this particular program and at 
the present time we have spent approximately $4,500 of these funds 
in developing methods and rules and regulations, some of which have 
been published by this time in the Federal Register 

Mr. Chairman, the bill mentioned was necessary because of a ques- 
tion in our Solicitor’s mind as to whether or not it was legal for us 
to use authorizing legislation of the Department of Commerce. We 
have come in with our own legislation now and we anticipate no par- 
ticular disagreements with respect to this legislation, but we feel it 
is necessary to provide us with this authority to go ahead with this 
program. 

With this present expenditure we simply develop the regulations 
and rules which will apply when this bill comes into effect. 


7 CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Fishery facilities (total obligations) $1, 071, 561 $636, 729 $2, 400, 000 
Financing 

Unobligated balance brought forward 863, 290 291, 729 

Unobligated balance carried forward 291, 729 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 500, 000 345, 000 2, 400, 000 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











1 yh nt position 7 
lent ill other positions 3 ] 
r of mployees } 1 
lovees at end of vear 0 0 
' 
AY ge Gs le ila 7 ¢ $5. 854 1.8 $5, 959 ; 
01 Personal servic 
Permanent positions $22, 620 $5, 000 
Positions other than permanent 22, 388 4,677 
Other pe ] 436 
otal personal services 45,444 9,677 |..-- “een 
02 Travel 2, 249 327 $4, 000 
03 Tr s} tion of things 7, 248 100 15, 000 
04 Communication services 287 100 200 
05 Rents and utility service sad in okra Pe bn eh tice es 
06 Printing and reproduction WET 4 sb ain podscdelcukihaaeitiae 
07 Other contractual services 447, 276 | 204, 000 63, 800 
08 Sup sand materials 48, 865 2, 000 25, 000 
09 Equipment ilsbeleas : 72, 332 80, 225 2, 087, 000 
10 Lands and structures . 445,789 340, 000 205, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 239 300 |.... 
15 [axes and assessment 581 las esi niet 
Total obligations cues ; a 1, 071, 561 636, 729 | 2, 400, 000 


Mr. Norrety. There is $2.4 million requested for “Construction,” an 
increase of $2.055.000. 


JUSTIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 35 to 40, 
(The pages follow :) 


Construction 


Appropriation act, 1960 Rese stk at stia ttle. 0 aR 
Unobligated balance from prior years__.- ee Z 291, 729 


Total available for obligation_____ 636, 729 


Decreases : 





Fishery biological facilities___..____~_ Spe iene $518, 828 
Fishery technological facilities_._..uu..._........_ 113, 225 
Fishery management facilities_____ coma asta 4, 676 
Paine eiinies 636, 729 
= ————e 
oy aha tinea hineemies peiaeots: . cea 


Increases: 
Fishery biological facilities._._.u.._._.........._._ $2, 315, 000 
Fishery technological facilities__.._._....._..._.----- 85, 000 

Total avalispio for opligation...................i..-...s... 2, 400, 000 

Less unobligated balance from prior year 


| | = 2, 400, 000 


Analysis by activities o 





Fiscal year 1961 Total 
: available | 
Amount 1961 com- | 
available | Unobli- | | Estimated | pared to 
1960 gated bal- Budget total avail- | total avail- | 
ince fron estimat> | able able 1960 
prior years 


a ED 


29 | $2,400,000 | $2, 400, 000 +$1, 763, 271 





estimate 


63, 800 
25, 000 
2, O87, 000 
205, 000 


>, 400, 000 


1, an 


45, 000 


91, 729 


36, 729 


Total 
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1] com- 
red to 
il avail- 
le 1960 


, 763, 271 
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FISHERY FACILITIES, $2,400,000 





The estimate for construction for 1961 totals $2,400,000, and is requested for 
the followng: 


(a) Vessel construction, Albatross I/I replacement__...---__-----_- $2, 055, 000 
(b): Vessel constremetion: Great IbABOG: a5 sei ke eS tee wee cee ck 8&5, 000 
(¢) Design biological laboratory, Seattle, Wash____~- bi ton Menace 45, 000 
(d) Quarters construction, Brooks Lake, Alaska___...------~- and 35, 000 
(e) Dock repair and improvement, Woods Hole, Mass____.------~- 60, 000 
(f) Station rehabilitation, Little Port Walter, Alaska____-__--_--- 45, 000 
g) Laboratory rehabilitation, Galveston, Tex........._._._.__-__~- 30, 000 
(i) Utility system improvement, Boothbay Harbor Maine____~-~ ~~ 20, 000 
(i) Bulkhead construction, Beaufort, N.C_......._.---_--- casa 25, 000 

Total Fede oc tee Re se lO ee hl a ght eis _ 2, 400, 000 


(a) Vessel construction, “Albatross ITT” replacement, $2,055,000 

These funds are needed for construction of a vessel to replace the Albatross 
Tl. The Albatross IIT was the largest research vessel operated by the Bureau 
in the New England area until late in the fiscal year 1959, when it became 
necessary in the interest of efficiency, safety, and economy to tie up and dispose 
of the vessel. The new vessel will satisfy the need for a modern fishery re- 
search and oceanographic vessel for use in the New England area. It will be 
used for biological and environmental surveys in the New England area and the 
waters of the offshore fishing banks to obtain information that is essential to 
the program for maintaining and increasing the fisheries of our country. 
These surveys will provide material needed to document changes in the ocean 
environment and information as to how fish populations respond to such changes. 
Other studies requiring a modern properly equipped research vessel, such as 
those of fish behavior and general life histories, must be made if we are to gain 
the knowledge needed to place the harvesting of New England fish stocks on a 
firm, dependable basis. 

Present plans provide for work in connection with the design of the vessel to 
be completed late this fiscal year. It is important to the program of research in 
oceanography, as approved by the National Academy of Sciences, and in the in- 
terests of the fishing industry that construction of the new vessel be started as 
soon as practicable, after the design work has been completed. The new vessel 
will be approximately 180 feet in length, carry a crew of about 20, plus 8 to 10 
scientists or technicians, have a cruising radius of approximately 7,000 miles, and 
aspeed of 12 knots. 

(h) Vessel construction, Great Lakes, $885,000 

This estimate is to cover the cost of constructing a multipurpose vessel about 
60 feet in length, of special design for use in the Great Lakes exploratory fish- 
ing and gear research program. <A vessel of this type is essential to serve the 
multiple functions of exploratory fishing, demonstration of gear deemed appro- 
printe for introduction in these fisheries, and fishing gear development and test- 
ing in the Great Lakes area. 

The need for a modern exploratory fishing vessel arises because the commer- 
cial vessels now in use are largely outmoded and inadequate to cope with the 
marked changes in the kind and relative amounts of the several species of fish 
now potentially available. For example, the majority of vessels are designed 
for only one type of fishing operation and are underpowered. An entirely new 
approach is necessary with respect to vessels, gear, and fishing techniques to 
bring this fresh water fishery resource into a competitive position. 

(c) Design of fishery biological laboratory, Seattle, Wash., $45,000 

These funds are needed for the design of a building to provide for adequate 
laboratory, office, and storage space for the biological research staff located 
at Seattle. The staff is now housed in a building overcrowded to the point 
Where the efficiency of the work is affected. In addition to the biological research 
staff, scientists of fishery technological investigations are housed in this build- 
ing. The total staff numbers over 100 people in a building designed for a capacity 
of 50 people. The existing building, which is in good condition, will continue 
to be used by the staff of the fishery technological investigations. It is planned 
fo construct a two-story masonry building containing approximately 25,000 
square feet of space. The estimated cost of tke building, excluding fallout 
shelter facilities, is $900,000. 
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(d) Quarters, Brooks Lake, Alaska, $35,000 


Brooks Lake is one of the principal research stations in Alaska where research 
is conducted on the factors affecting the survival of red salmon. A red salmon 
research program has been carried out at this station, located in the center of 
the major red salmon rearing areas in North America, since 1940. Recently the 
program has been expanded to include red salmon survival research during the 
entire year. Because of the absence of family quarters and the remoteness 
of the location, the married permanent personnel assigned to this station are 
forced to be absent from their families for several months of the year. This 
situation makes it very difficult to recruit and retain a competent permanent 
staff as required to carry out an effective program. 

It is proposed that three prefabricated portable houses be erected. One unit 
will contain approximately 1,050 square feet of living space and the other two 
units will contain approximately 550 square feet each. The houses are to be 
used to house the families of the chief of the Brooks Lake Salmon survival in- 
vestigation and his assistants. The units will be occupied by the families during 
both summer and winter months on the basis of the seasonal program require- 
ments. When not being utilized by the biologists and their families, they will be 
available as quarters for visiting scientists and temporary field personnel. 

The estimate includes costs of the prefabricate buildings, transportation 
charges from Seattle to Brooks Lake, labor for clearing the land and erecting 
the homes, and cost of basic furnishings. These houses, which are to be erected 
within the Katmai National Park, meet national park building standards. 


(e) Dock repairs and improvements, Woods Hole, Mass., $60,000 


These funds are needed for repairs to and improvements to the exsiting dock 
at the Woods Hole laboratory. Docking of heavy research vessels at this dock 
has been causing damage to the permanent wood fenders, to the steel bulkhead 
and the concrete cap. The construction of the dock is such that the force of 
springing vessels out on undocking or a bump on the fenders while landing, will 
break the wood fenders and crack the concrete cap. Required repairs will be 
made, and protective pilings and proper fenders will be installed to prevent 
further damage. 


(f) Rehabilitation of station, Little Port Walter, Alaska $45,000 


These funds are needed for rehabilitation of the biological research facility 
at Little Port Walter. All of the present buildings and other physical equipment 
were completed about 1940 and almost no repairs or replacements have been 
accomplished since then. Little Port Walter has the greatest rainfall on the 
North American Continent, which contributes to the rapid rate of deterioration 
of wood structures. The facilities in most serious need of renovation are the 
wood warehouse, the water supply dam (water supply now lacking during dry 
spells and periods of prolonged freezing weather), dock, generator shed (wood 
structure rotten and wood piling foundation not firm enough for generators), road 


from house to weir (plank trail and wood bridges were installed by CCC in 
midthirties ). 


(7) Rehabilitation of biological laboratory, Galveston, Texr., §30,000 


This facility at Fort Crockett, obtained as surplus property from the U.S. 
Army, provides excellent laboratory and office space for biological research pur- 
poses. The interiors of the buildings have been remodeled and repaired so that 
generally all working areas are in good condition. However, the exterior sur- 
faces, concrete pillars, window sashes, and roof overhangs are badly deteriorated, 
requiring repairs and painting. Many electrical circuits for general use and for 
operating instruments require repair or replacement. Civilian activities, stores, 
housing, and other developments are being placed on the Fort Crockett grounds. 
Since the laboratory buildings and storage buildings are all detached from each 
other, fencing is needed to provide proper security. Additional air conditioning 
for work and laboratory space is required to improve conditions for experimental 
work and to protect equipment. 


(h) Improvements to biological laboratory, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, $20,000 


This sum is needed for improvement of the station utility system as follows: 

Heating system.—The present steam heating system supplies heat to the Bu- 
reau laboratory and to the adjacent State of Maine laboratory. Two other adja- 
cent buildings are heated by space heaters, using coal or oil as fuel. It is pro 
posed that steam lines be run from the boilerhouse to the dockhouse and to the 
earpenter shop-residence reducing fire hazards. 
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Install auxiliary generator—An auxiliary generator of 20-kilowatt capacity 
is on hand awaiting installation. Space for this generator will be provided by a 
sinall addition to the back of the existing boiler room. This generator will 
provide electricity for pumping sea water, operating the heating plant, for some 
lights during power failures and will prevent the interruption of laboratory 
experiments and the loss of experimental fish and shellfish. 

Vodification of salt-water system—The recently installed plastic sea-water 
system is generally satisfactory except that some distribution lines, where cur- 
rent velocity is low, foul with mussels and other organisms. The main 3-inch 
line does not foul because the water velocity is great enough to prevent attach- 
ment of fouling organisms. The intake system is double and fouling is pre 
vented by letting the water become stagnant in one system while the other one 
is being used. It is now proposed that a double system of distribution lines be 
installed inside the laboratory so the same method can be used for controlling 
fouling. Distribution systems will be alternated about once a week. This will 
save a considerable amount of time now required for removal of fouling organ- 
isms in the present sea-water distribution system. 

(i) Bulkhead, Beaufort, N.C., $25,000 


These funds are needed for construction of an interlocking steel sheet piling 
bulkhead to replace the existing bulkhead which is over 20 years old and is in an 
advanced state of deterioration caused by undermining by wave action. Breaks 
in the bulkhead allow the gradual washing away of the station’s grounds. A 
new bulkhead is needed to prevent further loss of land and to protect laboratory 
facilities from high waters created by hurricanes ‘and other storms. 


REPLACEMENT OF THE “ALBATROSS TIL” 


Mr. Norrewi. $2,055,000 is asked for replacement of the Albatross 
/17, for which $100,000 in planning funds was allowed last. vear. 

Explain the need for this vessel. 

Mr. McKernan. This is the oceanographic vessel in the North 
Atlantic that I spoke of before. Mr. Chairman. Here, again, the 
United States is lagging in its efforts at learning the various secrets 
of the sea and in our general oceanographic program. <A recent com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences recognized the dominant 
role that the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries should play in oceano- 
graphic research in this country and they have recommended a pro- 
gram—and I believe it is before the Congress at the present time— 
for implementation and speeding up of the program on oceanography. 

_In the President’s budget message, I believe he mentioned the spe- 
cific need for this country to implement and increase the program of 
oceanography. 

I think this has been emphasized by Congressmen and Senators 
from both parties. 

This is not a partisan problem at all. We have needed a replace- 
ment of this particular oceanographic vessel for a number of years 
and finally it became so unwieldy and so unusable that we sold her. 
The funds requested now will provide us with a modern, up-to-date 
oceanographic vessel and provide information and data on these 
great fisheries we are involved in with 12 other nations in the Inter- 
national North Atlantic Fisheries Commission. There is a great 
need for this particular vessel in this particular program. In fact, 
I feel that this is an obligation of this country. 


BOATS IN THE NEW ENGLAND AREA 


Mr. Norrevt. What boats are you now using in the New England 
area ¢ 
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Mr. McKernan. Temporarily we are using the Delaware, which is 
one of our vessels that is engaged pr imarily in exploring the oceans 
for new fishery resources and using new fishery gear. For example, 
we have been testing various new devices and ¢ oncepts of catching fish. 
One does not really realize, Mr. Chairman, that people are still 
harvesting fish almost like one would go out in the jungle and seek 
wild animals. We have not developed any really new concepts in 
harvesting fish for hundreds of years . What we are attempting to 
do is to use some of these new techniques that have been developed 
in recent years, such as electronics, electric fishing of various kinds, 
soundings, and various ways to find and track the fish and extend our 
knowledge and the ability to catch fish economically, so that we 
can compete with foreign countries in our own markets. 

What we are doing in the interim, before we get our research boat, 
is to divide the time of the Delaware and we are simply deferring our 
other work and doubling up the use of this particular vessel. It 
is not adequate to carry out our obligations in the New England 
area. We mentioned this when we laid up the Albatross. We recog- 
nized that that was so, but we felt it was so expensive to keep the 
Albatross in operation, that it was uneconomical to do so, and that 
is why we laid it up. 


COST OF “ALBATROSS III” 


Mr. Norreti. Last year, it was estimated the new boat would cost 
about $1.5 million. Now, I believe it is up to over 82 million. 

What has caused this increase ? 

Mr. McKernan. I think it was simply our fault in presenting this 
lower figure before you, Mr. Chairman. We did not fully have in 
mind the needs of this vessel and since this time we have consulted 
with oceanographers and biologists throughout the country. 

We have before us the report of the National Academy of Sciences 
Committee on Oceanography and we have examined our own needs 
further and we find that we simply could not build a vessel of this 
particular type for that money. 

For example, Canada right to the north and in the same general area 
just built a vessel and as I remember this vessel cost in excess of $4 mil- 
lion. I cannot remember the exact figure. 

Dr. McHven. That is correct. Canada also has another vessel cost- 
ing $7 million for the same purpose for which we were building the 
replacement of the A/batross. 

Mr. Norreiyu. I understand that the funds received from the sale of 
the old vessel can be applied toward the replacement. 

Tf so, what will this amount to? 

Mr. McKernan. We sold the old vessel for $15,900, Mr. Chairman, 
which indicates the general condition of this particular vessel, and it 
will be used expeditiously and economically for design and construc- 
tion of the new vessel. 

Mr. Norretu. Will the contract be handled on a bid basis or how 
will it be handled ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, it will be handled on a bid basis, to the best of 
my knowledge. 
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RESEARCH BOAT FOR USE ON GREAT LAKES 





Mr. Norrevy. $85,000 is proposed to construct a new research boat 
for use on the Great Lakes. 

Please explain the need for this and tell us what type of vessel is 
ylanned. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, with the decimation of the Great 
Lakes trout in practically all of the Great Lakes trout areas, the com- 
merical fisheries industries in this particular area are in truly disas- 
trous condition. On the other hand there has been increases in some 
of the oher populations of fish which do not occur at the same levels as 
these vicious predators, the sea lampreys, so they have, in a sense, pros- 
pered because in fact the intensity of fishing in the Great Lakes has 
dropped. It has been simply uneconomical and we have found that 
there are tremendous populations of these fish, such as smelt in the 
Great Lakes. These oceur in fantastic numbers, millions and millions, 
ereat schools of them. We have been finding that perhaps, in fact, 
experimentally that they can be caught by trawls that have been 
developed by our staff after an original development in Europe. These 
particular trawls catch these fish very economically and they can be 
used for human food, and even greater interest, great quantities of 
them ean be used for pet food. There are pet food industries develop- 
ing around the shorts of the lakes at the present time and they are 
using, or wish to use, to a small extent, these populations. We feel 
that the Great Lakes industry can be helped immeasurably if we can 
tide them over this period until the Great Lakes trout fisheries them- 
selves are rehabilitated. 

By the way, this is coming along very successfully, too, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have been having quite phenomenal success in eliminating 
the sea lampreys from the Great Lakes. 


NEW LABORATORY AT SEATTLE 


Mr. Norrety. $45,000 is budgeted for the design of a new laboratory 
at Seattle to cost $900,000. 

Why is this necessary ? 

Mr. McKernan. Our laboratory in Seattle has responsibility for 
all of the Federal commercial fisheries research in the Pacific North- 
west and all of our salmon research on the high seas of the North 
Pacific. In addition to this, the research people of the North Pacific 
Fur Seal Commission are located in Seattle and they are now in tem- 
porary barracks. In addition to this, the conditions in Seattle are more 
crowded than in any of our laboratories in the United States and we 
simply have outgrown this very fine building to a tremendous degree 
and we now have people scattered all over the city in a very inefficient 
manner. We feel that this has a tremendously high priority and will 
actually, in the long run, be far more economical in the efficient use 
of our scientific research people. We have the property at the present 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a very fine piece of property on the shores of Lake Union near 
the University of Washington where we can cooperate very closely 
and, again, gain a great deal of benefit from our association with the 
liniversity professors and the fisheries center at the University of 
Washington. 

Mr. Norrevy. Briefly summarize the other construction items pro- 
posed for 1961 
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QUARTERS CONSTRUCTION, BROOKS LAKE, ALASKA 


Mr. McKernan. In Alaska we intend to do something we have been 
doing but not doing very well because of the urgencies of fisheries 
management, that is, carry out fundamental research on salmon. 
There are some quarters at the Brooks Lake | «bor: atory in the Bristol 
Bay area of the Bering Sea. A small item of $35,000 has been included 
for additional quarters. 


DOCK REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT AT WOODS HOLE, MASS, 


There is a dock at Woods Hole where we need $60,000. This will 
provide for substantial repairs to the dock which will handle the 
new vessel we are now constructing. It is an adjunct to the new 
laboratory at Woods Hole which is now completed and our people 
are moving into 1t. 


STATION REHABILITATION, LITTLE PORT WALTER, ALASKA 


Then there is the Little Port Walter station in southeastern Alaska 
which has been an important research station for perhaps two decades 
and this particular station is quite badly run down and has had no 
repairs for many, many years. The station repair will cost $45,000. 


LABORATORY REHABILITATION, GALVESTON, TEX. 


Then in Galveston, Tex., our large laboratory investigates shrimp 
resources of the Gulf of Mexico. Its buildings have been taken over 
from the Army and we have just not dc ne anything to these buildings 
since we took them over. They are badly in need of repair and imainte- 
nance and $30,000 is required for that. 


UTILITY SYSTEM IMPROVEMENT, BUOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINI 


Then in Boothbay Harbor approximately the same thing is re- 
quired. I think there it is a matter of extending the steam-heating 
system to some storage buildings to eliminate coal and oil heaters 
which create a fire hazard in this area. We need to construct a small 
boilerroom and our sea-water system, which is so important to our 
laboratory studies, needs some work to prevent fouling of marine 
organisms inside the pipes. We need to do a certain amount of work 
there and $20,000 is the estimate. 


BULKHEAD CONSTRUCTION, BEAUFORT, N.C. 


Beaufort, N.C., is the headquarters where several of our very large 
mid-Atlantic research investigations are centered. For ex: unple, our 
menhaden investigation, which is doing very good fundamental work 
in that field, is located there. 

This laboratory has recently found that it is necessary for men- 
haden to use the estuaries and inshore areas in their ear ly life history. 
If they can not, these great resources that now provide about 2 billion 
pounds of fish will be lost. 

If we have a destruction of these inshore bay areas, undoubtedly 
this will mean the destruction of many of these great resources. 
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This particular construction item of $25,000 is to reconstruct the 
bulkhead, the seawall, which has settled because the soil underneath 
has been washed away by wave action, and the replacement of this 
will prevent further erosion of the island. The laboratory is built on 
Pivers Island. 

ARKANSAS FISH FARM STATION 


Mr. Norretui. Last year we added $350,000 in “Construction funds” 
for the fish farming experiment station in Arkansas. What is the 
status of this project and when will construction be completed ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Construction plans and specifications for a labor- 
atory and service building and experimental ponds have just about 
been completed. The work will be advertised and a contract will be 
let in the next month or two. We expect that construction of all 
these facilities will be completed by next January. As you know we 
purchased 291 acres of land for the station with funds appropriated 
in 1959. These lands are adjacent to the crop research installations 
of the Department of Agriculture and University of Arkansas in 
Arkansas and Desha Counties. 

Mr. Norreiu. I understand there are no funds in this budget to 
initiate operation of the station when it is completed. What funds 
would be required in 1961 if the research is to be undertaken as soon 
as the facilities are ready ? 

Mr. Tuntson. We would need about $55,000 for salaries, minor 
equipment, and supplies for a half-year’s operation of this station 
in 1961. Work could actually commence prior to completion of the 
facilities as the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission has offered the 
use of their facilities at Lonoke where broodstock could be selected, 
water quality analyzed, and fish diseases and parasites surveyed. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Departmental expense. -_-. $183, 305 $188, 000 | $189, 100 
2. Regional office expense ____ 170, 327 170, 900 171, 900 
Total obligations. 353, 632 358, 900 361, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts — 166, 100 —33, 900 
Unobligated balance no longer available _- 968 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 188, 500 325, 000 361, 000 
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Object classification 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions ‘ 37 38 38 
Average number of all employes ; 34 37 37 
Number of employees at end of year 43 38 38 
Average GS grade and salary 7.6 $5,85417.8 $5,959] 7.8 $5, 983 


01 Personal services 





Permanent positions ; $233, 647 $282, 700 
Positions other than permanent 5, 574 
Other personal services 18, 644 14, 900 
Total personal services 5 257, 865 297, 600 
02 20, 920 20, 600 
03 ( { things . 2, 122 LOO 
04 il I ery fl 10. 911 6. 700 
05 1tility rvices §. 559 1, 500 
Ot i D i tion 5, 213 2, 200 
OF Othe -ontractual se Ces 6, 140 &, FOO 
OS Supplies andt terials 11, 740 3, 000 
oo | pmien 16, 952 
l ( u i n n 15,81 18, 700 
I 1 I 00) 
I 2, 097 
632 8, 900 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


$285, 000 
14, 000 


299, 000 
20, 400 
100 

6, 300 
1, 300 
2, OOO 
10, 400 
2, 800 


Mr. Norreti. Turning to “General administrative expenses,” please 


insert pages 4346 in the record at this point. 
(The justifications follow :) 


Appropriation peeenes o = pseu acne eel 
Comparative transfer from “General administrative expenses, Bureau 
Br ert P aeeMes BRO WHGiIe on a5 eee teens 


Total amount available, 1959 Leper onas dene eR ee ae 
Appropriation, 1960 : : See _— te oe 
Comparative transfer from “Management and investigations of re- 

sources, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries” __- ; ace ace 

Total amount available, 1960____~-- paper tie ro ere a ae 

SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


To provide for costs under the Federal Employee Health 
Benefits Act of 1959: 


IPE IDNA COST DIN i i ee $1, 100 
EERIE 0 ORIROOR ORONO oi i ei edi wiemehmens 1, 000 


Budget estimate, 1961________-~- oi a I tk 


$188, 500 


132, 200 


* 320, 700 
325, 000 


+33, 900 


358, 90 


2, 100 


361, 000 


1Excludes $33,900 comparative transfer from “Management and investigation of 


’ 


resources” (indefinite). 


. 


estimate 


$5, 983 


$285, 000 
14, 000 


209, 000 
20, 400 
100 

6, 300 
1, 300 

2 O00 
10, 400 
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32, 200 
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Analysis by activities 


Activity 


| 


Amount 
available, 
1959 ! 


Amount 
available, 
1960 


Estimate, 
1961 





| Increase (+) 


or 


| decrease (—) 


| — 


1. Departmental expenses. -- ss $183, 305 $188, 000 | $189, 100 | +$1, 100 


2. Regional office expenses Sued ah 136, 427 170, 900 | 171, 900 +1, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 968 uy Bs | 
Total . deh baGiauncda 320, 700 358, 900 | 361, 000 +2100 


indefinite). 


i Excludes $33,900 comparative transfer from ‘‘ Management and investigations of resources”’ 
of $361,000 represents an 


Federal Employee Health 


estimate 
the 


General administrative exrpenses.—The 
increase of $2,100 to provide for costs under 
Benetits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—Work under this appropriation is conducted by a total per 
manent staff of 92, 36 departmental and 56 field. The estimate provides for the 
financing of executive direction and general administrative services (budget, 
finance, personnel management, property management and related functions) 
for the Bureau. The Washington office staff includes the Director’s immediate 
office and a headquarters administrative unit. The field staff is comprised 
of a region: il director’s immediate office and an administrative unit in each of 
the Bureau's five regional offices. 

Details of the estimate by organization unit for this appropriation, 
mented by funds from other appropriations, follow : 


as supple- 


Total Estimate 
positions 
Departmental: 

Office of the Director... ; ; i Sede . aie 4 $55, 800 
Division of Administration iemaenent — <itiewsasm a 2 | 21, 430 
Branch of Budget and Finance. --.-.-- isthe devant sdisquipaawnsimaseemeaceeraenh 11 | 77, 605 
Branch of Management Analysis. .---- ; ileal a inne ‘nits 24 20, 800 
Branch of Personnel Management SieeasishinitecnnitUliaedacel ‘ be Caan wekiwoicrs 6 61, 865 
Branch of Property Management.-.-..-.....-.--------- ll 63, 200 
BetR Ot III nn tncndonnensunnwananes | 36 300, 700 

Regional offices: 
Region 1, Seattle, Wash. -._------ 7 pikmin é aid tonite : eabeiainel 13 132, 830 
Region 2, St. Petersburg, Fla....--- Riana nemieenkires a 13 96, 730 
TONING, CARINE, TRONS... «os cccnnncuenenccuccunes 3 ; Beem aaiaedl 13 | 94, 000 
Region 4, Ann Arbor, Mich. ............<-.-<«-- eictemaan 3 | 32, 070 
Region 5, Juneau, Alaska.......-...-.--..-- stehiouaes ; -" ol 14 125, 770 
Subtotal, regional offices..........---.--- inmesads | 56 | 481, 400 
ne EE as stat de denen ten duaweasinagmews a sanenaee axes’ 92 | 782, 100 
Amount financed from other appropriations. ..........-- puceiansin innate eta anand we 421, 100 
Amount financed from this appropriation.._-_---- (dwviudennelsewkessiwagehahwkaksunelataunkooes 361, 000 





A comparison of financing for 1960 with estimates for 1961 follows 








Program, Estimate, Increase (+) 
Appropriation 1960 1961 or 
| : decrease (—) 
sig ins aliingigaa R ieiicinigaia —— i ae sini pueccieaincagiaiaai 
Annual definite: | 
General administrative expenses. .---. Si idcuamnes $325, 000 | $361, 000 +-$36, 000 
Management and investigations of resources, Bureau of | 
Commercial Fisheries-.------- Raita ce eeenan sabes kon | Ge Ivecettes — 33, 900 
Other funds: 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission (contribution for opera- | | 
tion of sea lamprey program) - 32, 500 | 32, 500 |. 
Promote and develop fishery products, ete. (Saltonstall- 
Kennedy funds) 292, 000 | 292, 000 | 
Columbia River fisheries program ‘(transfer from C orps 
of Engineers) - -- FS a 96, 600 C0 GIS hots waocc 
POMS ak iii ccc edede ac 780, 000 782, 100 +2, 100 





50434—60—pt. 1—_—-44 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


Mr. Norrevt. With respect to the administration of the Pribilof 
Islands, please insert in the record at this point pages 48 to 53 of the 
justifications. 

(The justifications follow :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The U.S. Government protects and manages the Northeast Pacific fur-seal 
industry and maintains the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, as a special reservation for 
this purpose. As operating agency, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries man- 
ages all fur sealing and maintains 2 permanent communities of 600 resident 
Aleuts on the islands. During the sealing season, employment on the islands 
reaches 400 to 500 persons, including almost 200 natives, 100 Aleuts and Eskimos 
transported from the Aleutian Islands and the Alaska mainland and staff em- 
ployees. Physical facilities include some 200 U.S.-owned buildings—warehouses, 
residences, dormitories, commissary buildings, schools, hospitals, powerhouses, 
a byproduct plant, ete.—valued at about $5 million. 

A 148-foot supply vessel is operated the year around and an MSTS vessel, 
obtained by charter from the Navy, is used for one voyage a year to supply the 
islands and convey to Seattle fur-seal products valued at $5 million or more 
a year. An airport capable of handling 4-engined aircraft is maintained, 
and a rolling stock of over 50 trucks, cranes, graders, bulldozers, tractors, etc., 
utilizes over 60 miles of graveled roads. 

The Pribilof fur-seal herd spends the greater part of each year on the high 
seas where the animals in earlier years were taken in large numbers by the 
nationals of other countries. <A treaty with Canada, Japan, and the U.S.S.R. 
commits the United States to a cooperative approach to fur-seal management 
problems and a preduct sharing system whereby the United States delivers 15 
percent of the fur sealskin production each to Canada and Japan. 

The Bureau also is responsible for the disposition of the U.S.-owned products 
of the fur-seal industry. Meal and oil are disposed of to the highest bidder as 
landed in Seattle, Wash., but the fur sealskins are finished and dyed and sold 
by public auction by a private fur processor under contract with the Govern- 
ment. 

Again, in fiscal 1959, the take of fur seals on the Pribilof Islands included 
females, as well as males, in an attempt to reduce the size of the herd to a level 
that will sustain the maximum annual yield of pelts. Of the 78,919 skins ob- 
tained, 31,059 were female skins and 47,860 were male skins; valued at approxi- 
mately $4,300,000. In addition, about 1,500 fur seals were taken pelagically at 
sea for research purposes, and 651 pelts were salvaged from these specimen 
for commercial use. The 317.78 tons of fur-seal meal and 52,908 gallons of 
fur-seal oil produced at the byproducts plant on St. Paul Island were sold for 
about $60,200. Construction of a new powerhouse on St. Paul Island was begun. 
This new building, both from the standpoint of size and capacity, is designed to 
meet the power demands of the present modern native village and the mechanized 
fur-seal industry. Other improvements on the Islands included the completion 
of the new bunkhouse on St. Paul Island which will house approximately 80 
temporary workmen, and the erection of a seawall between the bunkhouse and 
the sea to protect it from damage by water and ice during heavy seas at high 
tides. Considerable time was also spent in repairing docks, roads, ete. 

In fiscal 1960, the Government-operated Alaska fur-seal industry produced 
57,810 sealskins having an estimated value of $2,600,000, and 315 tons of fur-seal 
meal and 37,500 gallons of fur-seal oil having an estimated value of $50,000. A 
contract has been awarded for the purchase of five electric generators to equip 
the new powerplant being completed on St. Paul Island. The research staff com- 
pleted an important phase of high seas fur-seal research off the California coast, 
taking some 1,500 specimens in accordance with commitments of the United 
States under the North Pacific Fur-Seal Convention. For the fourth consecu- 
tive year, a total of 50,000 fur-seal pups was tagged on the Pribilof Islands, and 
other continuing research projects were pursued to obtain essential information 
with regard to population dynamics, food habits, and routes of migration. 

The operation of the Alaska fur-seal industry will be continued at about the 
same scope as in other recent years including, however, the development, under 
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contract, for a new sheared fur-seal product that shows promise of offering good 
financial returns for sealskins—primarily pelts of female fur seals—that are 
unsuitable for processing for fur purposes. Biological research will be con- 
tinued along present lines, as prescribed by the International North Pacific Fur- 
Seal Commission, to achieve the Commission's objective of maximum sustained 
yields from the fur-seal resource. It is anticipated that, through the mechanics 
of this Commission, an exchange of scientific personnel with the Soviet Union 
can be arranged to improve our knowledge of North Pacific fur seals off the 
Asian costs and our knowledge concerning the degree of intermingling of Asian 
and Alaskan fur seals. 





Anproprintion. (indeinite) 1960.86 ssn.s-- ene gp nenccnkpn de aeceeis $1, 340, 431 
Transfer to “Management and investigations of resources, Bureau of 
Commarcial Wishemes’ .( 72. MtGt We) cocctictiinnanawdatersenen— —300, 625 
Transfer to “Management and investigations of resources, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” (72 Stat. 785) ..._...---.--.-..--.- —300, 625 
AperOnniation (Od JURIOR): 1GGO....<ncnacnntnnesenemenumeanae 739, 181 
Daobligated Balance {70m PHIOl FOOTE ~ «con nccnnscear—Je sure sewses 1, 180, 872 
OUNCE eR AD RNS I cae chap heniensss wank facies spabemsgh orleans ag lace alee 1, 920, 053 
Annrporiation <indgennits) 1900. «ccs cnn cnen canteen een .-.— i, 940,000 
Unohligated balance brought forward... 22 asics nes gen nnn 198, 147 
PENGEE. MOPAR IG UR TUN oo, ccna cya ep ines cape dean viene ee 2, 138, 147 
Decreases: 
Powerhouse equipment, St. Paul Island Pecacatendptee Sinciwenne  —~Eeep Oe 
Unobligated balance no longer available_____.___---_~_- ‘ —198, 147 
I ca scckn cs ca ca seein la eas en eens is Rap hg ae 1, 747, 000 
Increases : 
Construction of fuel tank farm, St. Paul Island____ $151, 500 
Construction of, and generators for, powerhouse, St. 
ARTA i a a a ae gia 153, 000 
CIN IUE CONES cS petit am peaiarp ai geeapin oid an aren 18, 500 


—_—_—- +323. 000 
Judget estimate 1961___-__~- at aan a salsa a tuscan necks akan Moet 2, 070, 000 


{nalysis by activities 


| 
| Total Estimate, 


Activity | available, | Decrease Subtotal 1961 Increase 
| 1960 
x hae ee | : ae —— 
Administration of Pribilof Islands-_-....---- }1 $2,138,147 | 2 $391,147 | $1,747,000 | $2,070, 000 $323, 000 





| Includes $198,147 unobligated balance from prior years. 
2 Includes $198,147 unobligated balance no longer available, 


Administration of Pribilof Islands—The estimate of $2,070,000 represents 
an increase of $323,000. The increase will provide $304,500 for construction 
and $18,500 for increased operating costs. 

Need for increase.—(1) Construction, $304,500: This will provide for con- 
struction of a permanent, fuel-tank farm on St. Paul Island to replace several 
old, unsightly, and hazardous installations of small tanks, and to eliminate the 
necessity for laborious handling of fuel oil and gasoline drums and sacked coal 
during periods when the limited labor on that island is needed for sealing oper- 
ations. The new, larger tanks, which can be filled or emptied with a minimum 
of labor, will provide safe and adequate storage of petroleum products on the 
island and will make possible the delivery of supplies by tanker vessels. Of the 
above amount, $91,500 would provide for seven steel tanks, having a total capac- 
ity of 560,000 gallons, while $60,000 would be used for pumps, pipelines, and a 
hew pier. The remaining $153,000 is for constructing and equipping a new 
powerhouse on St. George Island. The present installation is constantly over- 
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loaded and is subject to breakdown; power output is rationed for most essen- 
tial uses to the inconvenience of the village population. A dependable power 
supply is essential to the proper cleaning, curing, and packing of the valuable 
Pribilof fur-seal skins. Of the above amount, $80,000 is for construction of a 
reinforced concrete building, approximately 60 by 30 feet. The remaining 
$73,000 is for three 100-kilowatt generator units, including distribution panels 
and starting systems. 

(2) Operating costs, $18,500: Of this amount $10,000 is needed to cover the 
increased costs of medical and dental services furnished the residents of the 
Pribilof Islands by the Public Health Service on a reimbursable basis. The 
"Memorandum of Understanding Between the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Public Health Service,” effective July 1, 1955, provides for reimbursement 
to the Public Health Service for actual costs incurred by that agency in dis- 
charging its responsibilities under the act of August 5, 1954, with respect to 
the health program on the islands. The agreement requires the Public Health 
Service to submit annually to the Fish and Wildlife Service estimates of funds 
in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
Public Health Service anticipates a need for $60,000 in fiscal 1961 to carry out 
essential medical and dental services on the islands. The original annual cost 
estimate of $50,000 included in the base is no longer adequate to cover the 
actual costs due to the increase in rates of pay, travel costs, ete., since the 
memorandum of understanding was executed. 

The remaining $8,500 is needed to provide $5,000 to cover higher costs of 
wharfage and of handling Pribilof Island cargo at Seattle, Wash., enroute to 
and from the islands due to the raising of unit charges for stevedoring and use 
of wharf facilities, and $38,500 for the purchase of one new, all-purpose truck, 
replacing worn-out equipment used in transporting work crews and equipment 
on St. Paul Island. 

Plan of work.—Activities on the Pribilof Islands will follow the same general 
lines as in recent years. These include (@) management of the Alaska fur-seal 
herd: (0b) care of the native population of about 600 Aleuts—civie guidance, 
employment in the fur-sealing industry, community services (medical, dental, 
and educational, and care of indigents): (c) construction and maintenance of 
buildings, roads, docks, and other facilities on the islands; (d@) operation of a 
byproducts plant for utilizing fur-seal carcasses; (e) maintenance and opera- 
tion of a supply vessel; and (f) conduct of research studies so as to control and 
improve the techniques of management of the fur-seal herd. 

The following table shows the relationship of the 1960 program to the 1961 
estimate: 


Program, Decreases Base, 1961 Estimate, Incres 


. Se 
1960 1961 
| } | 
General administration $160, 600 $160, 600 | $160, 600 
Supply-vessel operation 190, 650 190, 650 190, 650 
Native labor____- 572, 650 572, 650 572, 650 
Pribilof Islands, maintenance and operations 571, 600 571, 600 590,100 | = $18, 500 
Construction 193, 000 $193, 000 304, 500 304, 500 
Rehabilitation of facilities 35, 500 35, 500 35, 500 
Subtotal | 1,724, 000 193, 000 , 531, 000 1, 854, 000 323, 000 
Fur-seal research : 216, 000 216, 000 216, 000 
Total.. 1, 940, 000 193, 000 1, 747, 000 2, 070, 000 323, 000 


FisuErRIEFs LoAN Funp 


Mr. Norreitit. Next we come to the “Fisheries loan fund.” Please 
insert pages 55 to 60 in the record at this point. 
(The justifications follow :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1119) authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior to make loans for financing of operations, maintenance, replacement, 
repair, and equipment of fishing gear and vessels, and for research into the basic 
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problems of fisheries. The act authorized the appropriation of $10 million for 
the purposes of this program, The $10 million authorization was increased to 

$20 million by the act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1710). Currently loans bear 
interest not less than 5 percent annually and will mature in not more than 10 
years. Loan commitments against the funds are made on approval of the Secre- 
tary, and referred to the Small Business Administration for closing in the field 
and rendering loan servicing required. Any payment of principal or interest 
received up to June 30, 1965 (loan-termination date), is available for making 
additional loans. 

The sum of $10 million was appropriated in 1957 and an additional $3 million 
was appropriated in 1960 to provide capital for the fund. As of November 30, 
1959, a total of 649 applications, amounting to $20.9 million, had been received. 
Of these, 34S loans totaling $8.3 million had been approved and 169 applications 
amounting to $5.4 million had been declined. The fund shows an estimated 
deficit of $234,576 at the end of 1960. This deficit is expected to be eliminated by 
future interest earnings. 

The 1961 program contemplates loan commitments of $2,255,000 with net income 
for the year estimated at $20,000. Loan commitments and administrative ex- 
penses are to be financed with the unobligated balance of the fund estimated at 
$5,794,830 at the start of the year and receipts from operations estimated at 
$1,095,000. 


Appropriation 1960____----- Sates a eaes oieidg sa esi eR E $3, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior yearre. ii... ct 4, 252, 068 
oe ints Tram Cneracnee a cas awe ewes 1, 048, 500 
Total availathie for obligation’ 1900... <2 heen cuseu 8, 300, | 568 
Decreases : 
Loan obligations. .............--~<<<<< i cceplwemascigracnen, Me cee 
AGminiStrAtiVe : GROORKOE. . Wn oc reni enneee 250, 000 
——_—_—— -— — 2, 505, 738 
Unobligated balance (June 30, 1960) _-_----_-_-------- ee 5, 7 94, 83 
Increases: 
EMSS: ORE RIAN OND IE oe on cass ear ncn wit isis enlaces iene _ $2, 255, 000 
Administrative: C3 PONSGK Kin et caneniocncud 250, 000 
Unobligated (June: 30, 1061) 2 ...2.-. ccc. 4, 384, 830 
Total available for obligation ot ems Shek AN feta 6, 889, 830 
Less unobligated balance (June 30, 1960)_------- 5,794, 830 
Less receipts from operations... ... ..6..<.-4.<s65- , 095, 000 


TD 6, 889, 8380 


OUI. CCN ON nn ert cc cumenmeiien i ae tle hc 


Analysis by activities 


Fiscal year 1961 Total 
7 4 available 
Amount | 1961 com- 
available Receipts | Estimated pared to 
1960 from oper- | Budget total avail- | total avail- 
ations estimate able ible 1960 
Loan program._.......____......... x $8, 300, 568 | $6, 889, 830 | $6, 889,830 |—$1, 440, 738 


Includes $5,794,830 unobligated balance from prior years. 


It is estimated that the $18 million that has been appropriated, together with 
income from operations, will provide sufficient funds for this program through 
the fiscal year 1961. 

Plan of work.—To continue to finance loans to segments of the fishing industry 
unable to obtain commercial loans on reasonable terms for financing and re- 
financing operations, maintenance, replacement, repair, and equipment of fishing 
gear and vessels, and for research into basic problems of fisheries. 
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Administrative expenses 


Administrative expense limitation (amount available) 1960______-__-_ $313, 000 
Administrative expense limitation 1961_...._........._.-_.-_.___- i. 250, 000 


UI i I a 63, 000 





Analysis by activities 


Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, | 1961 | or 
| 1959 1960 | decrease (—) 
“ Bi oe 
Administrative expenses_ - - $219, 680 $250, 000 | $250, 000 : 
Unobligated balance no longer available___-----| 93, 320 | 63, 000 |.---- —$63, 000 
| } | | 
Total siete cets a iaiaie ca } 313, 000 313, 000 | 250, 000 | —63, 000 


Administrative expense limitation—The estimate of $250,000 represents a re- 
duction of 863,000 below the 1960 limitation. 

Plan of work.—The administrative requirements of this program will be about 
the same as in 1960. Work performed by the Department of the Interior will in- 
clude investigating the fishery aspects of loan applications; the necessary han- 
dling and examination of applications ; consideration of applications for approval 
or disapproval; and the preparation of authorizations which instruct Small 
Business Administration in the preparation of the final loan documents. Small 

Susiness Administration is responsible for investigation of the loan applications 

over $10,000; closing the approved loans: collecting payments; and keeping the 
required records. The reduction in the limitation requested is based on actual 
cost of administrative expenses in past years. 


STATUS OF FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


Please insert in the record a statement on the status of the fisheries 
loan fund, showing the number of loans, delinquencies, and so forth. 

Mr. McKeran. Yes, sir. 

(The statement follows:) 


Status of fishery loan fund as of Dec. 31, 1959 








Number A mount 
Appropriated $13, 000, 000 
Principal collected 1, 508, 000 
Interest collected 384, 138 
Total available 14, 892, 138 
Administrative expenses (fiscal years 1957-59 478, 277 
Administrative expenses (1st half fiscal year 1960) 108, 466 
Balance for loans. .-- 14, 305, 395 
Net loans approved 6, 884, 539 
Balance available - 7, 420, 856 
Applications received ___- 664 21, 060, 646 
Applications withdra\ 53 2, 314, 156 
Applications found ineligible : 57 1, 274, 924 
Applications declined (net 173 5, 466, 385 
Applications approved: 
Amount approved 355 8, 356, 095 
Amount not approved !__ 1, 022, 953 
Applications pending 26 2, 626, 133 
Balance availuble__.._.___- : ; 4 7, 420, 856 
Applications pending-__--- 2, 626, 133 
Balance ; ‘ 4, 794, 723 


1 


1 Some applications were approved but for reduced amounts. This figure shows the total amount of 
reduction on all approved applications. 


Nore.—The difference between the “amount approved” and “net loans approved” represents approved 
loan applications which were canceled after approval at the request of the applicant. In addition to the 
“interest collected,’’ $56,700 interest has been accrued and will be collected later. 
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FORECLOSURES 





A total of 14 loans have been declared in default and foreclosure proceedings 
instituted since the program began. gal proceedings and collection of judg- 
ments are still in progress on these cases. The estimated loss on these is 
$160,000. 


New PasseNGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Mr. Norreti. Also provide a justification for the nine new passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles requested. 
(The justification follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR NEW PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


The Bureau has requested authority to increase by nine the total number of 
passenger-carrying vehicles it now operates. It is proposed to purchase seven 
of the vehicles from annual definite funds and the remaining two from perma- 
nent funds. Five vehicles, three automobiles and two station wagons, are for 
use in the enforcement programs on both the east and west coasts to meet 
present requirements and the additional requirements of the expanded program. 
Three vehicles, an automobile and two station wagons, are needed for personnel 
assigned to the inland fishery research activities for travel in remote sections 
of the Great Lakes area. The remaining vehicle, a station wagon, is needed. for 
use in connection with estuarine studies to be conducted in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States areas under the expanded coastal and offshore fishery program. 

Mr. Norreti. Would you briefly explain the role your Bureau has 
in the program to develop rice farms for fish production ? 


PRODUCTION OF FISHE IN RICE FARMS 


Mr. McKernan. With respect: to that, it 1s onr job to stimulate 
the sale and use of these fish from the rice paddies and rice farms. 
I believe there is a tremendous potential fisheries production. aM 
important adjunct to the farmer’s income can accrue from the de- 
velopment of these rice farms for fish. T saw that in Japan as an 
expert for General McArthur, Mr. Chairman. There were literally 
millions of pounds of fish produced each vear »s an adjunct to the 
farmer in his cultivation of rice. In fact, Mr. Chairman, you would 
be surprised to learn, as T was surprised to learn, that the produc 
tion of rice is enhanced by the production of fish in these rice paddies 
because apparently the stirring up of the nutrients on the bottom by 
the fish and the rooting around the roots of the rice seem somehow 
to stimulate their growth and produce better yields from the rice 


where fish are cultivated than from areas where fish are not cultivated. 
Mr. Norreti. Mr. Magnuson ? 


FISH LADDERS ON COLUMBIA RIVER DAMS 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. McKernan, you mentioned the new type of 
ladder installed at two Columbia River dams. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanvson. Which two? 

Mr. McKernan. Ice Harbor and John Day. John Day is on the 
main Columbia River and Ice Harbor is one of the low dams on the 
Snake River 


REPAYMENT HISTORY OF LOAN FUND 


Mr. Magnvson. What has been the repayment history on this loan 
fund for fishermen ? 
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Mr. McKernan. 1 am going to ask my associates to provide the 
exact figure, Mr. Magnuson. 

The repayment history has been good but this does not mean that 
we have not sustained some losses. We estimate that our net losses 
at the present time are in the neighborhood of $150,000 and our princi- 
pal and interest collected as of December 31, 1959, was about $1.9 
million. Loans amounting to almost $6.9 million had been approved 
as of December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is the interest charge ? 

Mr. McKernan. Fi areas interest. 


“ALBATROSS IIL” 


Mr. Magnuson. This research vessel which you are planning to 
replace, the A/hatross, $100,000 is available this vear for designing it? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. It is being used right at the present. time. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is the vessel going to cost ? 

Mr. McKernan. $2,055,000. 


JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN FISHING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Magnuson. T think you mentioned that certain countries had 
agreed to use larger mesh nets. T think it was in the North Atlantic 
area ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Mr. Magnvson. Have you had any success in getting any conces- 
sions from the Japanese on = score, the salmon fisheries? 

Mr. McKernan. We have been suecessful in getting concessions 
from the Japanese but of a different nature, not in mesh size. T am 
sure that you are thinking in terms of their offshore salmon fisheries? 

Mr. Maanvson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. They also have large fleets of trawling boats in 
the Bering Sea not far from Nunivak Island. Thev took an estimated 
350 million pounds of fish in that area of the ocean in 1959. The Rus- 
sians also have a fleet in that area off the coast. In the case of salmon, 
the kinds of concessions we have requested of Japan and they have 
allowed us are of a different nature, such as fishing of less intensity in 
the area of heavy intermingling. We have discussed the matter of 
fleet regulations with them. The Russians, with whom they are also 
negotiating on this matter of catching salmon in the high seas, have 
required them to increase their mesh size. 

We have not pushed them too much farther in that line because we 
have attempted to keep them out of the area where the North American 
salmon were found, west of the line. 

Tn the last 2 vears, we have met with relative success in this respect. 

Mr. Maenvson. T know this is a matter for negotiation by the State 
Denartment, but. T know that you are vitally concerned with it. Is 
there any progress toward moving ahead on this provisional absten- 
tion line westward ? 

Mr. McKernan. There is not nearly as much progress as T would 
hope for, and T have been very disappointed in the attitude of the 
Japanese in this respect. They have taken the position that thev 
should be allowed to fish without anv restrictions west of that imagi- 
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nary provisional abstention line and that we should have nothing to 
say to them with respect to their high seas fishing there. 

This would be all right if this Tine se pare ated the salmon of North 
American origin to the east from salmon of Russian or Asian origin 
to the west, but it does not. The salmon of North American origin, 
the salmon that has been raised in our streams, migrate in great num- 
bers west of this line, so that this is a matter of deep concern to us. 
We have not been as successful as I would like to see, and we have 
worked on it very, very hard and are still working on it. 

Mr. Magnuson. No success at all ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, because, as I mentioned before, the Japanese 
have carried out what amounts to informal conservation measures 
in this area of heavy intermingling west of the line, but there has 
been nothing concrete, nothing fully agreed to. It has been in a 
sense a sort of a tacit arr: angement where the Japanese recognize the 
conservation of these resources and the pressures that have been 
applied by American industry and the U.S. Congress. 


ALASKA FISHERIES 


Mr. Magnuson. The Bureau has relinquished, as of the Ist of Janu- 
ary, control of the Alaska fisheries, right ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Magnvson. You are cooperating with the new State in setting 
up their own control of fisheries, are you not ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir: we are. 

Mr. Magnuson. I think that in your statement you said that you 
are training men for them ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, and we provided an estimate for the runs 
this year from our scientific data, 


SALMON FISHING PROSPECTS 


Mr. Magnuson. How does the salmon fishing look this year 

Mr. McKernan. It looks better to me than it did last vear. In fact, 
I believe that this committee should know that as a result of the con- 
servation regulations carried on by the Federal Government, that there 
isa chance for one of the biggest salmon fishing seasons in recent his- 
tory in the Bristol Bay area this year. The vicissitudes of nature 
being such as they are, [ would not want to put my life on it but there 
could be a vet "y big run. The average run in Bristol Bay in the last 
few years has ‘been in the neighborhood of around 9 million salmon 
and there could be a run of as m: my as 50 million red salmon this year 
in Bristol B: ay. The best estim: ites by the scientists involved, and this 
includes our Bureau, Alaska, and the Fisher v Research Institute at the 
University of Washington, average about 25 million, showing a sub- 
stantial increase in the salmon runs. 

sv the way, southeastern Alaska and other areas of Alaska should 

show substantial increases in other species such as pink salmon, chunk 
salmon especially. 

Mr. Magnuson. This 50 million figure, is that for the entire north 
Pacifie area ? 








Mr. McKernan. No, this is Bristol Bay alone. This is an outside 
figure and I would not want to base my own investments on that fig- 
ure, but statistical analysis shows that as an outside figure, a run of 
that size could oceur in Bristol Bay. 

Mr. Magnuson. Did you say that the University of Washington is 
estimating 25 million / 

Mr. McKerrnon. The combined estimates of the Federal Govern- 
ment, State, and the University of Washington, came up with ar ange 
that averaged about 25 million. 

Mr. Magnuson. And the State of Alaska / 

Mr. McKernan. The State of Alaska genarally agreed with our 
est imates of this and they have set their regulations, Mr. Mi agnuson, on 
the basis of a 20-million run. That perhaps is the best figure showing 
the State of Alaska’s views on this subject. 

By the way, the disparity in the size of these runs in this particular 
important area, the largest salmon-producing area in the world tra- 
ditionally, is because salmon have shown a very annoying proclivi ity in 
the last three or four cycles for coming back 1 year ear ly. We do not 
understand why this is. But when we learn enough about ocean condi- 
tions, we will understand why these Bristol Bay salmon, which nor- 
mally come back as 5-year-old fish, sometimes come back a year arly. 

On the high cycle before that they were 4 years old and if they come 
back as 4-year-olds this time, we will have a very large run. If they 
do not come back this year, it means that the large run will be next 
year instead of this year. 

Mr. Maenuson. What did you say about salmon? That was the 
last year’s catch ? 

Mr. McKernan. 9 million has been the average run over the past 
several years. I talked about the total run, not the catch. 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. McKernan, I want to say that you have your job 
well in hand. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not think I ever listened to a more interesting or 
better presentation by a head of a Department than what we have just 
listened to from you. You really know your business and I compli- 
ment you for your knowledge of all of these things which are under 
your jurisdiction. 

I note you are asking for a little less money than you did last year; 
is that a fact? 

DECREASE IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. McKernan. Yes, but I would be less than honest if I did not 
point out that the change in administration in Alaska brings about 
this decrease, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. What did that change from Territory to State in the 

vase of Alaska reduce your obligations by in your request for funds? 
To what degree, dollarwise ? 

Mr. McKernan. A decrease of $351.900, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Your ig this year for 1961 is $6,249,000 and in 
the current year you had funds in the amount of $6,331,100; is that 
right? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. JENSEN. In reality, considering the decrease for Alaska, you 
are asking for a little more money this year and just where does that 
come in ¢ 
OCEANOGRAPHIC VESSEL 


Mr. McKernan. The oceanographic vessel in the construction ap- 
propriation we discussed. Then in operations the increases are in the 
exploratory fishing and gear field, in the management or enforce- 
ment field increased costs for market news service, increased costs of 
vessel operations, a small increase in research for shrimp and estua- 
rine research in the Gulf of Mexico, and increased costs under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Jensen. Are you requesting more personnel than you now have ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, there will be less personnel. 

Mr. JenseN. How many less? If you do not have it, you can fur- 
nish that for the record if you wish. 

Mr. McKernan. I think we have it right here, Mr. Jensen. 

There will be 68 less people this year. ‘This comes about primarily 
because of the responsibilities in Alaska which have been transferred 
tothe State. 

Mr. Jensen. Are they still being employed in Alaska by the State? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, some of them are, Mr. Jensen. The State did 
not take all of our people, of course, and what we did with a number 
of these experienced people was to hold positions open for them. In 
other words, we did without in various regions of the United States 
and then allowed those people not taken by the State of Alaska an 
opportunity to transfer. 

By the way, these were well-qualified and very competent. people. 
We had an excellent. experienced staff in Al: ska and had I been re- 
sponsible for the program in the new State, I would have taken every 
one of them because they were of that caliber. I worked in Alaska 
myself and I know the caliber of the people we had. 


BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Jensen. How long have you been in this work ? 

Mr. McKernan. All my professional career, Mr. Jensen. I ama 
fishery research biologist by training and have been in this work for 
~0 years, mostly in the research field “until I came back to Washington 
as Director for this Bureau. 

Mr. Jensen. You were with General McArthur when ? 

Mr. McKernan. I had a special assignment as a special fisheries 
expert for General MeArthur in 1950. 

Mr. Jensen. In 1950? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. When ? 

Mr. McKernan. When he was in Japanas the head of the SCAP, 
Supreme Command for the Allied Powers. 

Mr. Jensen. He celebrated his 80th birthday yesterday. 

Mr. McKernan. I understand so; yes. 





Mr. Jensen. Some wonderful things were said about that great 
American on the floor of the House. 

Mr. McKernan. I was tremendously impressed with him when I 
finished my assignment and spoke to him about the resources of 
Japan. I had traveled very widely over Japan and yet he had enough 
of a concept and knew enough about the food resources to know fully 
well what I was trying to do and to be in full sympathy with it and 
very familiar with it, too. 

Mr. Jensen. I was in Japan after he set up that fine government 
and I talked to many of the Japanese officials. They worshiped the 
man and they had every reason to. He established there a govern- 
ment patterned after our constitutional government and I am not sure 
but what he even profited by some of the few mistakes we have made 
in our form of government and was able to give the Japanese the 
benefit of all his great knowledge. 


TUNA FISHING, AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Jensen. We had the Governor of American Samoa before the 
committee the other day and he told us about the fishing industry and 
especially the tuna fishing industry in that area. It is the greatest 
tuna-populated area in the world, I guess. We are not deriving too 
many benefits from it as a nation and the es are there catching 
fish by the millions of pounds every year, but the Governor said they 
were doing it legally. 

What would be your idea of how we could profit by some manner 
of means in taking advantage of that great tuna population around 
the American Samoa area ? 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Jensen, this is a very interesting subject and 
one to which staff members in our Bureau have given considerable 
thought. The contract between the Department of Interior and the 
Van Camp Seafood Co. calls for training of Samoans to harvest these 
particular fishery resources themselves. This has not been successful 
so far although I believe that the Government of Samoa has tried its 
best, but I believe that even greater efforts must be made to provide 
the kind of boats and the kind of facilities that the Samoans them- 
selves will use and perhaps even to bring Samoans or Hawaiians from 
Hawaii. 

My. Jensen. Who really know the fishing business? 

Mr. McKernan. Who really know the fishing business, but even 
more important, who know Samoans and know the Polynesian culture 
because—by the way I have been out fishing with the Japanese and 
they are aggressive, hard working, and wonderful fishermen and the 
world’s best—but the Samoan is also a good fisherman and a wonder- 
ful seaman, but has an entirely different nature. 

I sailed with them on research boats and I respect and admire the 
Polynesians very much, but they tend to be easygoing and have to have 
a different kind of atmosphere. I believe we probably must provide 
that kind of an atmosphere to get them to develop their latent tech- 
niques in fishing, and it will not be easy, Mr. Jensen. It will probably 
be difficult because at the present time they, perhaps for a generation 
or two, have not gone to sea to any great exte nt, so in a sense we will 
have to redevelop these particular skills. T think it can be done, how- 
ever, 2nd the Samoans themselves can harvest these tuna resources. 
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Mr. JENSEN. I wish between now and our hearings next year you 
would develop your thinking on that subject and put it in black on 
white for the committee. We are letting a lot of money slip through 
our fingers that I think either private industry or the Federal Govern- 
ment might take hold of and profit by greatly. 

Mr. McKernan. I think, however, that we must recognize the very 
fine job of the Office of Territories in getting this company out there to 
utilize this cannery, which was just rusting. They have done a mag- 
nificent job to help the economy of that island. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; and I think there are some 400 people working in 
that cannery now in the fishing industry, which has been of tremen- 
dous help to American Samoa. 

Mr. McKernan. Tremendous help. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


RESEARCH IN HAWATI 


Mr. Jensen. A number of years ago we appropriated funds to build 
a fishing vessel for Hawaii and that fishing vessel has been in operation 
for quite some time. Since Hawaii is a State, what has become of that 
fishing vessel ? 

Mr. McKernan. I think you are referring to the Charles H. Gilbert. 
This is a research vessel, Mr. Jensen. It is still being operated by 
our laboratory in Hawaii and is doing work in a very broad area of 
the Pacific Ocean. In fact, it has discovered such things as the high 
seas distribution of the albacore, white meat tuna. It found that the 
stocks of albacore fished by our fishermen off the west coast of the 
United States are the same stocks of albacore fished by the Japanese. 
What we are doing is competing for the same group of fish when 
they are in the Eastern Pacific that the Japanese are catching and 
harvesting in the West Pacific. 

We have done this by tagging. Furthermore, we found where and 
when these fish appear, so that our fishermen have a better chance 
of catching them. That is the kind of thing we are doing with that 
vessel, 

Mr. Jensen. We still retained the fishing vessel and we did not 
turn it over to the State of Hawaii? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; we retained it, and it is working very efli- 
ciently right now. 

SEA LAMPREY SITUATION 


Mr. Jensen. What is the sea lamprey situation now on the Great 
Lakes? Are you getting them eradicated ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; but I do not like to give you the impression 
that all problems are solved because there are a tremendous number 
of them. The sea lamprey control program has now succeeded in 
establishing control over the entire Lake Superior and I believe there 
Was a very significant reduction in the sea lampreys this year for the 
first time. We believe there will be a drastic reduction next year and 
We see somewhat of an improvement in the lake trout situation. Lake 
Superior still has a few trout and we have been putting great em- 
phasis on Lake Superior so we could save these seed stocks of trout 
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and would not have to try and bring in e xotic stocks from some other 
area, such as will be necessary in Lake Michigan and parts of Lake 
Huron where the lake trout are gone We have been successful and 
we have done this by chemical control, the use of lampricides. 

Mr. a That is all. 

Mr. Norretx. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. I had a question, Mr. Chairman, along the lines of the 
last topic discussed. Are you using repellents? 

Mr. McKernan. We are using what we call lampricides. They 
are poisons which are specific, and we have, in our laboratories, 
found these particular poisons which, when used in very dilute con- 
centrations, will kill lamprey larvae alone. These lamprey larvae 
are buried in the mud of the streams, tributary streams to the Great 
Lakes, and by inserting this particular chemical- by the way, these 
are long, complie: ated organic chemicals and chlorine and fluorine 
compounds—in the headwaters of the streams in concentrations as 
low as 1 part per million, this actually causes these young lamprey 
larvae to come out of the sand and die. It does not kill trout or other 
game fish. Sometimes we will have a kill of several hundred thousand 
of these larvae in the stream. 

It that right, Dr. McHugh ? 

Dr. McHwuen. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Several hundred thousand have been killed in one 
particular stream with one treatment of it. We have treated the 
major lamprey-producing streams in Lake Superior, and by this 
means have killed several generations of lamprey at the same time, 
because they stay in the streams for about 4 or 5 years before they 
mature and go to the Great Lakes and begin preying on the fish 
populations. 

Mr. Fenron. How long have you been doing that ? 

Mr. McKernan. This particular program of concentration in Lake 
Superior is about 2 years old, I believe. 

Mr. McHven. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. There has been sufficient time to assure that there 
have been no untoward effects on other fish ? 

Mr. McKrrnan. Yes: there have been no bad effects. The reason 
for this, and I believe this can be applied to a much wider area of 
our problems in agriculture as well as in fresh-water-fisheries manage- 
ment and perhaps in wildlife management, is that we have tested 
some 12,000 to 15,000 chemicals or something of that order and we 
found chemicals which are specific. They just seek out this particular 
or ganism ¢ and kill it alone instead of being what we would call a gross 
poison which would kill everything in the streams. They are just 
specific for this particular species of animal and kind of animal, and 
kill only the larval ammocoetes. We have gone in after the treatment 
and caught trout. 


INSECTICIDES 
Mr. Fenron. I am concerned with the 
cides on fish. 


Are there any particular places in the country where the use of 
these insecticides is harming the fish ¢ 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes; the places where it is affecting us is mostly 


in the research we have carried on primarily in the oulf area. Here, 
for example, the fire- ant-control chemicals and some of the other 


gross and intense poisons they have used for agricultural purposes 
have drained down into the estuaries and backwaters where larval 
shrimp and most of the important food- and game-fish species are 
found during some stage of their life history. 

We have found that very small cone ‘entrations of these several 
chemicals have killed, have easily killed, within a short period of 
time both vertebrate and invertebrate forms found in the water. 

Mr. Fenron. Please put a statement in the record enlarging upon 
this particular phase of your work and name the chemicals doing this 
and whether any severe poisoning has developed from this. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; I will be pleased to do that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The use of chemicals for controlling undesirable species has grown tremend- 
ously in recent vears. Insecticides, herbicides, and fungicides broadcast over 
vast areas of farmland and fresh- and salt-water marshes offer rapidly increas- 
ing threats to some of our most productive fish and wildlife habitats. Investiga- 
tions of the effect of insecticides on fish and wildlife authorized under Public 
Law SS-5S82 were begun during the past year. 

At Bureau of Commercial Fisheries laboratories in Connecticut, Florida, and 
Texas, scientists found that some fish or shellfish can withstand greater con- 
centrations of insecticides than others. Shrimp and crabs are particularly 
susceptible, in fact crabs have been virtually eliminated by insecticide treatment 
in some areas. Shellfish larvae are very sensitive to some chemicals but re- 
markably resistant to others. Fish generally are more resistant than crabs and 
shrimp, however a great variation in tolerance between species was noted. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has equipped and staffed a labora- 
tory at Denver, Colo., for the cooperative pesticide research authorized by 
Public Law 85-582. Field surveys of the effect of insecticide applications have 
been made and laboratory studies are now starting. 

In addition to work being carried out this year under Public Law 85-582, 
further and more comprehensive studies are needed to determine toxicity and 
tolerance levels to pesticides of wild game, fishes, invertebrates, and forage organ- 
isms. The less easily observed indirect effects through reduction in food organ- 
isms, reproductive capacity, and changes in genetic makeup must also be studied. 
Field surveys should be made of pest-control areas, before and after application 
to determine immediate and long-range effects of pesticide on natural conditions. 

Congress has passed and the President has approved Public Law S6—279, which 
authorizes expanded research on effects of insecticides on fish and wildlife. 

Dieldrin and heptachlor, chemicals used in the fire-ant-control program, have 
been tested on a number of species of fish, shrimp, and other invertebrates. The 
results show a wide range in the relative toxicity of the two chemicals to various 
species. In tests with dieldrin, 24-hour median tolerance values ranged from 
less than 1 part per million for pinfish, and 8 parts per million for white shrimp, 
to 18 parts per million for mullet. In tests with heptachlor, test values ranged 
from 3 parts per million for pinfish and 4 parts per million for white shrimp, 
to 40 parts per million for mullet. Of the two insecticides, dieldrin was more 
toxic to all species of fish except the golden croaker. White shrimp was more 
resistant to dieldrin than brown shrimp and also more resistant to dieldrin than 
to heptachlor. 


Mr. Fenton. Do you have any morbidity rates on people eating 
these contaminated fish ? 

Mr. McKernan. I do not think we have any specific evidence of 
people being affected by this. 


i a McHven. No, sir. The effect is indirect in destroying marine 
ite, 
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Mr. Fenron. I enjoyed reading your statement but unfortunately I 
was a little late and did not hear ‘all of it. What I did hear was very 
good. While there is no question about the fine accomplishments over 
the past year, I do note a little pessimistic note throughout the text, 
particul: uly relative to the shrimp, tunafish, salmon, and sea lamprey 
items. 
SHELLFISH 


What about oyste ' and clams? 

Mr. McKernan. I do not want to take too much time but I am 
certainly pleased you brought that up. Here. again, there are some 
problems and being from an important seafood- produci ing area, such 
as you are, I am sure you are aware that our oyster industry has been 
having its problems here on the east coast. 

In Long Island Sound, for example, there have been a series of 
disasters that have struck and reduced the populations of oysters, 
The most recent one was a starfish invasion. These starfish came in 
in untold millions and swept over the oysterbeds and reduced and 
damaged the oyster populations tre ‘mendously. We have been work- 
ing again on poisons and on ways of controlling this serious pest. 

By the way, one unique way we have been doing this is by sending 
SCUBA. divers down and watching how this invasion takes place 
so we can better understand how to approach the problem and attack 
it while the animal is on his own ground. This has been interesting. 
Our scientists report that, in some circumstances, the starfish, which 
oe we thought had to crawl over the ground were observed 
by the SCUBA divers to somehow establish a neutral buoyancy so 
they would float with the current over the ground. This apparently 
was the way they were invading huge areas of the oyster grounds 
in a very short time and eating up all the oysters. 

Then we have also had this mortality in Delaware Bay on which 
scientists like Dr. McHugh and his staff have been working with the 
State officials. We have been attempting to coordinate and bring 
together all of the scientists that are well qualified to work on the 
pahology and pathologic causes for this particular oyster mortality 
in Delaware Bay. 

My own view, Dr. Fenton, of the oyster problem on the east coast 
is that one of the things that must be done is more private develop- 
ment, more aquiculture must be developed before the oyster indus- 
tries and resources can be rebuilt. 

Dr. McHugh, formerly with the State of Virginia Fisheries Lab- 
oratory, holds strong feelings in that regard, too. The public oyster 
erounds, in my view, are a thing of the past. We have to develop 
private beds where the people have investments and responsibilities 
to get the very maximum use of this particular ground. I think this 
is developing but it is a very slow process. 


SHRIMP 


Mr. Fenron. Where are the principal shrimp grounds? 

Mr. McKernan. The principal shrimp grounds are all along the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico and from about North Carolina on south 
on the Atlantic coast. An important shrimp ground recently has 
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been found along the Pacifie coast of the United States and the efforts 
of our Bureau have been pretty largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of this west coast shrimp industry on what we call cocktail 
shrimp. The United States has great potentials for developing this 
west coast shrimp. The shrimp fishery is the biggest in economic 
importance in the United States from the standpoint of income, It 
has been a very profitable fishery for fishermen in the South Atlantic 
and the Gulf area. 
LOBSTER 


Mr. Fenron. What about the lobster? Is this more prevalent down 
in the Dry Tortugas area? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. A great many of these so-called rock lob- 
sters and spiny lobsters come ‘from tropical countries. We have great 
shipments of them from South Africa, Australia, and some other 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere. 

They are not a true lobster like our northern lobster. We call them 
a spiny lobster. We produce some of them in Florida and the Dry 
Tortugas area and also on the west coast to a small extent in southern 
California. 

CLAMS 


Mr. Fenton. What about clams? Is there any decrease in the 
clam industry ? 

Mr. McKernan. With your permission I would like to ask Dr. 
McHugh to answer that question. He is very familiar with our east 
coast clam industry. 

Would you answer, please ? 

Dr. McHuen. One of our chief problems with clams is the in- 
creasing pollution of coastal areas so that our clam resources cannot 
be harvested even though they are there. 

The Bureau has been doing some exploratory work looking for new 
clam resources. However, I think clam resources are to a large ex- 
tent unexploited in the United States. For example, in Virginia there 
are fairly large resources of soft-shell clams which are not now 
being harvested to any extent because there is no market for them. 
There is a big clam fishery recently developed in the State of Mary- 
land and they are also having trouble marketing these clams because 
the market seems to be saturated. 


CURRENT CONDITION OF SHELLFISHERIES 


Mr. Fenron. I wondered if you would bring us up to date on all 
of those items, such as clams, oysters, shrimp, tuna fish, and so on. 

Give us a little statement on what is going on in each one. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

(The material follows :) 


Total U.S. shrimp production remains high but changes in species caught and 
area fished have taken place. White shrimp which comprised 95 percent of our 
catch 5 years ago are now only 25 percent. The fishery has shifted from shallow 
waters off the Mississippi Delta to deeper waters off southern Texas and to 
international waters off Mexico. Brown instead of white shrimp are caught 
in these more distant areas. 

Shrimp imports have greatly increased in recent years and the U.S. fishermen 
are having difficulty in marketing their catch. Imports in 1959 totaled about 
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105 million pounds—20 percent more than in the previous year and provided 
43 percent of the U.S. supply. 


Bureau studies on the biology of shrimp are conducted at Galveston, Tex, | 


Miami, Fla., and under contract by the University of Miami. Shrimp spawn 


offshore and the young must reach shallow inshore water if they are to survive § 


and grow. New studies are underway to determine how this inshore migration 
takes place and its relation to temperature, salinity, and water currents. 

We have developed new research methods to reveal the movements of shrimp, 
Release and recapture of shrimp stained with harmless dyes shows their speed 
and direction of migration. 

U.S. grade standards for fresh and frozen raw headless shrimp were developed 
during fiscal year 1959 and are scheduled for final promulgation during fiscal 


year 1960. An implant bacteriological study on breaded shrimp was conducted | 


and the results are being used in the development of a nationwide frozen food 
code, 

Several objective tests for quality of fresh and frozen shrimp were developed 
and evaluated. The picric acid and Nessler’s tests were found to be reliable 
and reproducible methods of detecting early spoilage. 

The significant contributions made through exploratory fishing in locating new 
and valuable shrimp grounds in the lower Cook Inlet-Kodiak areas of Alaska 
and off the northeast coast of South America in fiscal year 1959 have resulted 
in greatly increased production of Alaska shrimp and over 20 U.S. shrimp Vessels 
are how operating out of British Guiana. In fiscal year 1960, explorations in 
the Seward, Alaska, area resulted in large catches of shrimp in several localities, 


Mr. McKernan. One thing Dr. McHugh did not mention, perhaps 
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because he is a little too modest: Our laboratory under the direction of | 


a very famous scientist, Dr. Victor Loosanoff, has developed a method 
for artificially feeding and growing clams. I believe there is com- 
mercial use of this particular method at this particular time. Is that 
right ¢ 

Dr. McHvueu. Some planters on the eastern shore of Virginia are 
obtaining his clams and putting them on the grounds. 

Mr. Fenton. Bring us up to date on your accomplishments par- 
ticularly. 

Mr. McKernan. <All right. 


The problems in the shellfish industry are remarkably similar to some of those 
in agriculture: control of pests, sources of seed or young, and unknown causes 
of mortality. 

3ureau laboratories in Maine, Connecticut, Maryland, and Florida are search- 
ing for better ways to control pests such as starfish, oyster drills, and crabs. 
After testing hundreds of chemicals several have been found which kill or repel 
pests without affecting desirable species. Sand coated with these insoluble 
compounds is spread on the bottom to form a band around the oyster beds. 
Starfish or drills which touch the chemically treated sand are repelled. After 
thorough testing this technique will be recommended to the shellfish industry. 

Another approach to the pest control problem has been the development of low 
fences placed around the shelifish beds. One type of fence excludes predatory 
green crabs from soft-shell clam beds in New England. This method has been 
recommended to the States and shellfish industry, and over 8 miles of fence have 
been installed in New England. A similar fence containing a narrow strip of 
copper screening prevents oyster drills from entering oyster beds. 

At Bureau laboratories biologists have developed methods of artifically spawn- 
ing clams and oysters and raising the young by the millions. Seed clams trans- 
planted to Florida reached commercial size in 1 year, rather than 3 as in New 
England waters. Now that artificial propagation of clams and oysters is pos- 
sible we will begin research upon seelctive breeding of clams and oysters for 
rapid growth, disease resistance, and other desirable characteristics. 

The occurrence of high mortalities of oysters from unknown causes has been 
of great concern to the industry during the past few years. Extensive oyster 
mortalities continued in Delaware Bay during 1959 and were reported in Mary- 
land and Virginia. Oyster production in the New Jersey part of Delaware Bay 
dropped from 5,275,000 pounds in 1956 to 42,000 pounds in 1959. The Bureau and 
the States of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia are cooperating 
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in research to find the cause of these mortalities but the problem is far from 
solved. 

Studies relating to the revision of present Food and Drug Administration 
Standards of Identity for shucked oysters were initiated and carried out coopera- 
tively between the Bureau, the oyster industry, and the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. 

U.S. imports of oysters (mostly canned) in 1959 totaled about 6 million 
pounds—up about § percent from the previous year. Imports of canned oysters, 
received principally from Japan, have increased sharply in recent years and the 
1959 receipts were 300 percent greater than the quantities received during the 
years from 1954 to 1956, inclusive. 

In 1959 U.S. imports of canned clams, the principal form in which these shell- 
fish are received from foreign countries, were more than 50 percent greater than 
the 814,000 pounds received in the previous year. 

The consumption of spiny lobsters in the United States has steadily increased 
in recent years but domestic production represents only about 6 percent of the 
total. Over SO percent of U.S. landings are in Florida, with California making 
up the rest. Imports in 1958 totaled over 28 million pounds, mostly from South 
Africa, western Australia, Cuba, and New Zealand. 

The Bureau gathers and publishes catch statistics but conducts no biological 
research on spiny lobsters. 

The sea seallop fishery has been expanding rapidly since 1945 and is now the 
most valuable of the New England offshore fisheries. Imports of these shellfish 
have also increased sharply in recent years: the 1959 receipts were about 140 
percent greater than the quantity received during the years from 1954 to 1956, 
inclusive. 

Nothing is known about the sea scallop from the time the eggs are spawned 
until the young reach about 60 millimeters, and it is during this period that 
environmental factors have their greatest effects on the stocks. We now have 
good estimates of growth and mortality rates of the sizes that are taken by 
the fishery. There is evidence that the older yvear-classes, i.e., the larger seal- 
lops, have been fished out and that the fishery is now dependent upon the smallest 
catchable-year class. Caleulations indicate that an increase in yield would 
result from using gear of larger mesh size and thereby allowing the smaller 
and younger seallops to escape. 


DIFFICULTY IN NORTH ATLANTIC 


Mr. Fenron. You mentioned something about having difficulty in 
the North Atlantic. I presume that you have talked on that. but if 
you want toenlarge on it, please put it in the record. 

Mr. McKernan. I would like to relate to you, and expand a little 
bit on that, Dr. Fenton. JT mentioned that we have this North Atlan- 
tie Fisheries Convention with 12 nations. The latest one entering this 
open convention was the U.S.S.R., about a year ago. The joint re- 
search of these various nations has produced rather spectacular re- 
sults in finding that by using larger mesh and by catching somewhat 
larger fish and allowing the younger ones to escape, an estimated 21 
percent increase in the landings from the Georges Bank area in the 
North Atlantic could be achieved. This would be a tremendous 
amount because there are some 12 to 15 nations harvesting these bottom 
resources, including cod, haddock, and ocean perch. These are the 
main species involved and this particular research is even going far- 
ther. For ex: unple, we have been doing research on se allops. Our 
great scallop fisheries are in New Bedford and further down the coast 
they are famous, 

We found here, again, they could use a larger mesh, 

In scallop fishing they use a dredge which has a sort of a chain 
ring and by using a larger chain ring and allowing the younger 
scallops to slip on through and remain on the bottom, they could 
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achieve a greater maximum sustainable yield. We use that particu- 
lar term to indicate the very maximum you could achieve from these 
spec ial populations. I am sure that people w ho raise livestock use 
the same principles. They get the very maximum number out of 
a certain pasture and you can do the same out of fishery resources as 
well. These mathematical and biological studies are on a joint basis 
by all of these nations fishing together and they represent an out- 
standing example of conservation on a truly international scale. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


There is also oceanographic work being done in this area by most 
of the nations involved and I confess that I am somewhat concerned 
by our inability to carry out fully our responsibilities in the oceanog- 
raphic work going on. If we are favored enough to get this new 
research vessel we have asked for, once again we will be able to do 
our share in the oceanographic field. 

Mr. Fenton. You can enlarge on that if you care to. 

Mr. McKernan. All right. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Oceanography in the broad sense is the study of all natural phenomena that 
take place on and beneath the surface of the sea, whether they relate to the 
circulation of the waters, their chemical composition, the contours and structure 
of the bottom, or the habits and interrelationships of the plants and animals 
that inhabit all levels of this vast domain. A principal objective of the work 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is the maximum utilization of the living 
resources of the sea, and the Bureau’s research program is essentially a pro- 
gram of oceanographic research. 

Because the work of the Bureau is of very direct interest to the fishing in- 
dustry, which is beset by many serious problems caused by fluctuations in the 
supply of fish and by a desire to harvest the maximum sustained yield, much of 
the research program has been oriented toward solution of problems of direct 
practical concern. 

Consequently, basic research has not received the attention it deserves, yet 
basie research is necessary if we are to understand the causes of fluctuations 
and to derive results of real benefit not only to limited segments of our popula- 
tion, but to all the people of the United States. 

Despite the limited resources of the Bureau for basic investigations in oce- 
anography, this field has not been neglected entirely, and several important 
advances have been made in recent years. In the North Pacific we have learned 
that salmon from North American shores migrate over vast reaches of the 
ocean, intermingling over wide areas with Asian salmon, where they are vul- 
nerable to heavy fishing by Japan. In the Central Pacific our scientists have 
discovered new areas of high biological productivity, heretofore unsuspected, 
and have demonstrated that the open ocean is by no means the desert it 
formerly was supposed to be. We have discovered also a major new ocean cur- 
rent, flowing eastward well beneath the surface, and carrying more than 4a 
thousand times the volume of water discharged by the Mississippi River. We 
have identified and described the complex oceanographic processes that govern 
the movement of skipjack tuna into the area covered by the Hawaiian fishery. 

In the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico our scientists are faced with even more 
difficult questions, for the important fisheries and concentrations of marine 
life are found in the coastal areas, where oceanic circulation is far more com- 
plex. We are just beginning to realize the importance of the estuarine environ- 
ment. which harbors great permanent stocks of oysters, crabs, and many kinds 
of fishes, and which is an important nursery ground for young shrimp, men- 
haden, and other rich marine resources. This environment is much more com- 
plex that the open ocean, hence much more difficult to understand, yet our 
limited efforts in research have not been fruitless. We understand something 
of the important effects that temperature and salinity changes exert upon the 
movements and abundance of shrimp, crabs, menhaden, and other life. We 
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have succeeded in the difficult task of learning how to grow and maintain in the 
laboratory continuing cultures of the microscopic organism that causes periodic 
disastrous outbreaks of the red tide in the gulf. This achievement means that 
we understand the conditions necessary for survival and reproduction of this 
tiny organism, the conditions that trigger red tide outbreaks. It means also that 
we have a constant supply of these organisms for further research, hence do not 
need to wait for outbreaks in order to obtain material for study. We have been 
suecessful in breeding artificially, and maintaining in the laboratory, successive 
generations of oysters and clams. This achievement offers exciting possibili- 
ties for breeding shellfish for fast growth, disease resistance, high survival rate, 
fatness, flavor, and a host of other desirable qualities. These and other ac- 
complishments have focused international attention upon our scientists and 
laboratories. 

In both oceans the Bureau is exploring the relation between meteorological 
conditions, oceanography, and the distribution, migrations, and abundance of 
marine life. These new investigations, based at Stanford, Calif., and Washing- 
ton, D.C., are beginning to clarify the ways in which changes in atmospheric 
pressure influence ocean current patterns, which in turn alter routes of fish migra- 
tion and affect survival and growth rates. In both oceans, also, basic studies 
of distribution, growth, and survival of fish eggs and larvae in relation to 
oceanographic conditions have produced results of wide interest. These also 
have brought international recognition to our scientists and prestige to the 
Bureau and the United States asa whole. The new research vessel for the North 
Atlantic, for which funds have been recommended in the President’s budget for 
1961, will allow the Bureau once again to pursue these important oceanic inves- 
tigations in a region of great international importance, where 12 nations, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R., are conducting and expanding their fishing interests. 

A long-range objective of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is to expand its 
activities in basic research, to achieve a necessary and equitable balance be- 
tween basic studies and their application to the welfare of the United States 
and her citizens. This will require attention to many lines of inquiry now neg- 
lected because our facilities are inadequate. Many of these neglected fields have 
been recognized in the recent report of the Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Sciences. This Committee recommended that the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries should begin new work or expand present investigations 
in such diverse fields of oceanographic research as fish survival, disease, and 
behavior: genetics, distribution, and classification of marine life: possibilities of 
increasing the biological productivity of the sea by adding or redistributing 
nutrients, transplanting organisms from one part of the sea to another or grow- 
ing animals under controlled conditions in pounds; utilization of unmanned buoys 
and other new devices such as the mesoscaph for making oceanographic observa- 
tions; physical, chemical, and biological interrelationships in estuaries: and 
cooperation with the Navy, Coast and Geodetic Survey, National Science Founda- 
tion, and other government agencies in the operation of a national oceanographic 
records center. The Bureau proposes to increase its activities in these fields as 
circumstances and facilities permit. 


FISHERY LOAN FUND 


Mr. Fenton. What balance do you have in your fishery loan fund ? 

Mr. McKernan. We have a present balance, as of December 31, 
1959, of $6.8 million. 

Mr. Fenton. What was the original amount? 

Mr. McKernan. The original amount was $10 million and then 
Congress added $3 million so that there was a total of $13 million 
available. Our principal and interest collections have been about $1.9 
million, leavi ing us a total available from the beginning of $14.9 mil- 
lion and a balance : available as of the first of this year of $6.8 million. 

Mr. Fenton. I heard your discussion about your success with the 
loan program and I think you said something about a loss of only 
$150,000. P 
Mr. McKernan. That has been our estimated loss at the present 
time and I feel like knocking on wood when I say that because I think 
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we have been pretty lucky. Congress indicated this to be a soft loan 
program and for us to give these loans in areas where there was dis- 
tress to commercial fishing industries. These are all loans that would 
not be granted by banks for one reason or another. 

Yet, we have attempted not to make it a giveaway program, but still] 
to provide these particular funds in areas of distress in the fishing 
industry. 

I believe we have done this. I have analyzed this loan program, 
For example, we all know that the New England situation has been 
one of the critical ones and you people know about it as well as we do. 

I think some 40 percent of the money we put out has gone to New 
England. We all know about tuna problems. The next highest area 
of priority has been in tuna. The next highest, I am quite sure, is in 
shrimp, although my memory is beginning to fail me now. 

In gener: al, we have put the loan funds where C ongress desired us 
to, in areas of distress in the commercial fishing industry. 

Mr. Fenvron. Is there a limitation on the amount that can be loaned?! 

Mr. McKernan. There is no limitation on that, Dr. Fenton. The 
highest was $250,000. 

Mr. Fenron. I take it you are progressing with Alaska since it be- 
came a State? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, we are right in the process of turning over 
equipment at this moment to them. 


ALASKA FUR SEALS 


Mr. Fenron. I notice that you say there is a reduction in the amount 
of money from the sale of fur seals. 

Mr. McKernan. Our forecast reflected a reduction this year in the 
sale of fur sealskins. Our capture of fur seals this year was in the 
neighborhood of 40 percent less than we had anticipated. This is not 
very serious in the long run, except economically. From the conserva- 
tion standpoint we feel that this is a rather normal fluctuation in the 
success of reproduction of the fur seals themselves. In fact, our scien- 
tists tell us that fur seal herds would probably be more he: althy and we 
would not have such wide fluctuations if we would reduce the repro- 
ducing herd of fur seals to a figure several hundred thousand, I believe 
it is, smaller than at the present time. 

We are taking steps to carry out that reduction in the herd. 

Mr. Fenron. What about the byproducts from your seal industry! 

Mr. McKernan. We produced in fiscal year 1959 about 318 tons of 
meal and received $35,000 for that. We produced 250,500 ne of 
blubber oil and got $19,000 for that, and then on other carcass oil, 
some $6,000. 

All in all, our sale of byproducts in fiscal year 1959 amounted to 
$60,000 and our net receipts from fur sealskins was $4 million. 


FISH MIGRATION OVER DAMS 


Mr. Fenton. Now we have that old proble m I discussed somewhat 
before with others, fishways. I was out in the Bonneville area a good 
many years ago and they were there working around with fish ladder 
research. I presume they have gotten along very wonderfully as far 
as progress goes on that and cert: ainly if vou can solve the problem 
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for some of those great high dams out there, I do not know why it 
would not be an easy problem to take care of one of our dams in the 
East where they are not so high. We might have a renewal of our 
shad industry on the Susquehanna River. 

Mr. McKernan. I believe that we have pretty well succeeded in 
solving the fishway problems at relatively low dams such as you 
have here in the East. While I do not know the particular area in 
the Susquehanna you are referring to, I am quite sure that ee science 
and development and the engineering of fishways is such that we can 
put up a pretty efficient ladder any where in the East. 

In the high dams, and I am speaking of dams over 500, or 600, or 
700 feet, we still have not found a surefire method of getting fish up 
over them and back down. We have a couple of systems in use right 
at the present time and we are carrying out research in cooperation 
with the power companies involved. In fact, this is financed by 
these power companies to a great extent to study the success of these 
devices. 

One of them is called the skimmer device and it tends to sort out 
the young salmon coming downstream to a depth of about 100 to 120 
feet, and then diverts them into collecting systems and takes them 
down through either elevators or down long channels to the stream 
below. 

Mr. Fenron. What is the minimum height or maximum height, 
whichever way you want to refer to it ? 

Mr. McKernan. At McNary Dam, which is 94 feet roughly, we 
believe these fishways are quite successful. There may be some loss, 
but I cannot put a numerical figure on what it is, but thousands upon 
thousands of salmon successfully go over these fishways which have 
been designed in recent year. 

The young fish coming back down are moderately successful insofar 
as we know. The dam is about 100 feet high and that, I believe, is 
the greatest height that we have successfully taken fish up over and 
back down. 

Mr. Fen'ron. That is fine but we do have a problem in one of our 
areas. ‘They tell me that years ago the Susquehanna River was quite 
a fine salmon stream until one of these power dams came along and 
now we do not have the salmon there. 

We certainly would like to restore the salmon. The sportsmen in 
the area are getting very much concerned about it and are trying to 
do something about it in the legislature of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Of course, your sports fisheries people know all about this subject 
so it is probably not new. You people deal with these high dams 
out in the West; I think that it would be a cinch for you to solve that 
problem here in the East. I cannot see where the difficulty is in re- 
search after all of these years. 

Mr. McKernan. One of the main problems is the problem of who 
is responsible and who is going to put up the money in some of these 
private areas. 

That is a question asked many times, and in fact in some important 
areas in the West where technologically you can put up the ladders, 
and I am thinking, for example, of the Clearwater River in Idaho 
where there has been no ladder for years, it has been partly improved 
anyhow. 
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The problem was one of who had jurisdiction and who could you 
get, or could you get the State and private power companies to get 
together, to put these in? 

Mr. Fen ron. I know there is a problem there with States and power 
companies and so forth. 

Mr. Norrett. Any further questions 4 

Mr. Fenron. That is our problem. 

I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1960. 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
WITNESSES 


DANIEL H. JANZEN, DIRECTOR 

ABRAM V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

W. E. CORBIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 
RAYMOND E. PODOLAK, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 
JAMES T. McBROOM, CHIEF, BRANCH OF RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. Janzen, the Director of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes,sir: I do. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


(GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Janzen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first I 
would like to give you a brief background of some of the major devel- 
opments affecting the Bureau since I last appeared before your 
committee. 

A duck crisis occurred this past year such as has not. been recorded 
since the middle 1930’s. The extensive droughts in the Northern 
States and Canada dried up wetlands and drastically reduced water- 
fowl production. Reduced populations of birds made it necessary ta 
curtail hunting seasons, bag limits, and the taking of canvasback, red- 
head, and ruddy ducks. The resultant more restrictive hunting regu: 
lations and less birds has substantially reduced the sale of duck stamps. 
Preliminary reports of the Post Office Department indicate that sales 
of duck stamps will be down about 25 percent from the 1959 level. 
Instead of $6 million as estimated, total revenues for fiscal year 1960 
will probably run between $4,800,000 and $5 million. 

This will adversely affect the refuge land purchase program and 
make it necessary to defer some planned acquisitions. If the reduc- 
tion is not more than 25 percent, we will be able to maintain the level 
of other activities that are currently being financed by duck stamp 
receipts. This can be done by using reserves carried forward from 
fiscal year 1959 and other balances. After July 1, 1960, net receipts 
from the sale of duck stamps will be used only for the much-needed 
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expansion of the refuge acquisition and wetlands preservation pro- 
gram. It becomes more apparent each year that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to provide an increasing ‘share of the br eeding, resting, 
and feeding areas needed for the survival of migratory waterfowl. 

The sport fishery hatchery program is making good progress. In 
1960 we expect to produce and distribute over 2,600,000 pounds of 
fish, or about 350,000 pounds more than in 1959. Application of re- 
search findings, particularly in the field of nutrition, and the use of 
improved facilities and techniques was responsible for this fine record. 
Improved fishery management practices on Federal areas resulted in 
a higher return of hatcher y fish to the anglers. 

The new State of Alaska on January ‘, 1960, took over resident fish 
and game management functions formerly the responsibility of the 
Bureau. The Bureau will continue to be responsible in Alaska for 
enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts and other 
fish and wildlife programs common to the 48 contiguous States, such 
as national wildlife refuges, cooperative predator and rodent control 
programs, and Federal aid i in the fish and wildlife restoration. 

The Congress through recent legislation has again demonstrated its 
concern for fish and wildlife conservation. The increase in appro- 
priation authorization for studies of the effects of pesticides on fish 
and wildlife enacted by Public Law 86-279, September 16, 1959, and 
the authorization for a marine game fish research program enacted 
by Public Law 86-359, September 22, 1959, will permit the Bureau 

1 future years to become more effective in conserving the Nation’s 
eee fish and wildlife resources. 

The Bureau is being faced with increasingly insistent demands for 
recreational use of national wildlife refuges and other areas by an 
expanding population whose enjoyment of the out of doors is being 
lessened each vear by agricultural, industrial, and other commercial 
uses of natural areas. The Bureau has a basic responsibility to pro- 
vide some recreational opportunities to the public by virtue of being 
a major landholding agency of the types of land especially sutiable for 
recreational use. Long-range plans are now being ¢ onsidered to pro- 
vide such recreational use as will not interfere with the primary pur- 
pose of the areas for fish and wildlife conservation. 

Generally speaking, Bureau activities in the 1961 budget request 
are being maintained at a hold-the-line basis, except that the Federal- 
aid-in-wildlife restoration program is being reduced in 1961 to a 
current-receipts level with the exhaustion of the accumulated reserve 
which was appropriated over a 5-year period. 

The budget request for 1961 totals $22,410,000 as compared with a 
total of $17,561,200 for 1960, plus $268,000 in Pribilof receipts. This 
represents an increase of $4,580,800, most of which is due to a change 
in financing. 

Of the total increase $4,262,000 occurring in the “Management and 
investigations of resources” appropriation, $3,564,750 is for regular 
activities to replace duck stamp receipts that will be available in 1961 
only for land acquisition ; $98,300 is to cover a decrease in reversions 
of Federal-aid-in-wildlife restoration funds; and $106,050 is for costs 
of the new program of health insurance for Federal employees. 
These increases are offset by a decrease of $94,100 because the State 
of Alaska has assumed fish and game functions and because the Gen- 
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eral Services Administration is taking over certain rentals. Actual 
increases in Bureau programs are $262,000 for operation of new and 
expanded fish hatcheries and $325,000 for new wildlife refuge areas. 

The “Construction” appropriation is in the same amount as 1960 
and consists of $1,208,000 for sport fish facilities and $2,202,000 for 
wildlife facilities, including $700,000 for a new laboratory at the 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center. 

The increase of $318,800 in the “General administrative expenses” 
appropriation consists of $7,000 for the health insurance program and 
$311,800 in lieu of duck stamp funds, Federal-aid reversions, and 
refuge receipts that will not be available. 

Program levels for general administration remain the same as in 
1960. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Program and financing 





| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


| 
1. Management of fishery resources-_-.......---.--------- $4,318,145 | $4, 737, 000 $5, 026, 000 
2. Extension and training-__----- i pict tnd sa | 169, 028 169, 700 170, 700 
3. Fishery research--.- -- : ao 514, 847 532, 500 | 536, 300 
4. Administration of wildlife resources 7 3, 716, 211 4, 071, 475 | 7, 419, 600 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents-- 2, 045, 655 | 2, 055, 000 | 2, 063, 400 
SS eee ea 1, 052, 374 | 1, 178, 425 1, 617, 300 
7. Soil and moisture conservation oe 5 203, 509 206, 900 | 207, 000 
8. River basin studies 836, 642 $37, 000 1, 009, 700 
9. 1959 program obligated in 1958_.....................---- —261, 745 side 
Total obligations................. erik cations ail on 12, 594, 666 13, 788, 000 | 18, 050, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts... --- 36, 423 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 ‘ weno 261, 745 
Unobligated balance no longer available. -_-_- 53, 287 
New obligational authority. -- ae Lm ee 12, 946, 121 13, 788, 000 | 18, 050, 000 
New obligational authority: | 
Appropri itions: | | 
I oS ere eS oe em eenoaens : 12, 491, 500 13, 520, 000 | 18, 050, 000 
Indefinite | 
General___.----- ‘ . 5 cA tical 153, 996 : ak cca dc eae 
Special. -- | B08 OOS Nees cacncee 
Transferred from ‘‘Administration of Pribilof Islands,”’ } | 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries (indefinite) (72 Stat. | 
a Se eee a a ca ie 300, 625 ee 
Appropriation (adjusted): | 
UD age ssiissqulecsdetaaed eer 12, 491, 500 | 13, 520, 000 18, 050, 000 
| 
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Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ 1, 464 | 1, 493 | 1,912 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.---. . 196 210 | 242 
Average number of all employees 1, 579 | 1,661 | 2, 107 
Number of employees at end of year . ‘ 935 | 2, 116 | 2, 720 
Average GS grade and salary ner . a Pi ” $7, 935 | 7.9 $6, 065 | 7.9 ” $6, O88 
Average salary of ungraded positions_.--- ts re --| _%, 419 | $4, 202 as} +4, 200 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions___- Oe SR As EAE _...| $7,554, 699 a $8, 238,600 | $10, 787, 300 
Positions other than permanent____- 738, 933 | 808, 000 | 1, 060, 000 
Other personal services - -.---- eaten | 150, 312 | 179, 000 | 154, 300 
Total personal services........-------------- ‘ | 8, 443, 944 9, 225,600 | 12, 001, 600 
02 Travel : P 577, 101 681, 500 | 905, 000 
03 Transportation of things | 101, 006 | 104, 000 133, 200 
04 Communication services 114, 065 123, 400 | 165, 400 
05 Rents and utility services | 129, 777 147, 400 | 179, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction } 26, 330 35, 200 52, 200 
07 Other contractual services Pt he erga es 8 700, 325 | 770, 900 | 1, 071, 550 
08 Supplies and materials. _-- 1, 616, 357 1, 766, 100 | 2, 297, 650 
09 Equipment 599, 781 | 379, 100 540, 500 
10 Lands and structures 186, 962 128, 300 130, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 441, 272 555, 200 | 720, 400 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 15, 811 4, 000 5, 500 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 58, 881 23, 100 25, 100 
1959 program obligated in 1958 —261, 745 
Subtotal 12, 749, 867 13, 943, 800 18, 228, 100 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 155, 201 155, 800 | 178, 100 
Total obligations oon one : 12, 594, 666 13, 788, 000 18, 050, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. $18,050,000 is budgeted for management and investi- 
cations of resources, an increase of $4,530,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 1 through 72. 
(The pages follow :) 
HIGHLIGHT STATEMEN1 


The purpose and long-range objectives of the program for management and 
investigations of resources are the perpetuation, use, and enjoyment by the people 
of the sport fish and wildlife assets of the Nation. These objectives are attained 
through production and distribution of hatchery fish; the maintenance of a 
nationwide system of wildlife refuges; the regulation of migratory bird hunting; 
the management of animal populations by scientific research and methods; and 
cooperation with the States and private organizations. 

During 1960 activities are being carried out at the same levels as in prior years 
With some gains resulting from increases in amounts appropriated for operation 
and maintenance of new hatcheries and refuge areas and other new facilities; 
increased costs of law enforcement; and an expansion of pesticide studies which 
were commenced in 1959 pursuant to the act of August 1, 1958 (16 U.S.C. 742d-1). 
Appropriations for the current year also include amounts to replace Federal aid 
in wildlife restoration reverted funds that are no longer available to finance 
regular activities because of a decrease in reversions by States. The program in 
Alaska is being curtailed as a result of assumption by the State of fish and game 
functions effective January 1, 1960, under the Alaska Statehood Act. 

The program for 1961 has been planned to continue the work at the 1960 level 
With some increases for operation of new hatcheries and additional facilities at 
existing hatcheries and new refuge areas. The major part of the increase in 
the estimate will replace migratory bird conservation account funds that are 
no longer available under the 1958 amendment of the Hunting Stamp Tax Act of 
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March 16, 1934 (16 U.S.C. 718). The remainder of the increase consists of provi- 
sion for costs of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 and replace- 
ment of further decreases in Federal aid in wildlife restoration reverted funds, as 
offset in part by decreases for rentals that are being assumed by General Services 
Administration and a further reduction in Alaska activities. 

The only subtsantive language change is the elimination of appropriation of 
a portion of the proceeds from the sale of sealskins, etc., for use in Alaska. 


Appropriation 1959______--_- se te ots oe cinco taendades $11, 616, 000 
Supplemental appropriation 1959_....-_-_-___________--_- sacs ics 125, 000 
Second supplemental appropriation 1959___.-_- ese ollebacee tes 750, 000 

Comparative transfer to “Management and investigations of re- 
sources,” Bureau of Commercial Fisheries_____________-_--_~-- — 36, 423 
Total amount available 1959 Setecce re es ge oan “Se 


Appropriation 1960 (total amount available 1960)__-____----_--_-_ * 18,520, 000 


1 Excludes indefinite appropriation of $454,621. 
* Excludes indefinite appropriation of $268,000. 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1961 


Management of fishery resources: 
To provide for costs of the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1960-....0............... -+$27, 000 
To provide for operation of new facilities at existing 
hatcheries and to place new hatcheries into partial 


PPOGCNGn.. ood aus gab wea eek cues ene +262, 000 


Extension and training: To provide for costs of the Federal Health 

Gh I SR a a a ih is sate cuca st tl dtd aides eile 

Fishery research: To prov ide for costs ‘of the Federal Employees 

BET Ti Gren CAD® TN a a saosin ini gt oe soe aes doe csi me ced 

Administration of wildlife resources : 

To provide for costs of the Federal Employees 

Health Benefits Act of 1959_......_..._........ + $48, 125 
Adjustment for leases to be assumed by Gener al 

Services Administration._.__..._......____-_ —800 
To provide for operation and maintenance of wild- 
life refuges that were financed by ‘‘Migratory 
bird conservation account” funds that are no 
longer available under the 1958 amendment to 

the Hunting Stamp Tax Act of March 16, 1934__+-2, 231, 350 
To provide for operation and maintenance of new 
refuge areas and increased costs at refuges in 

OO aa a de ie +325, 000 
To provide for enforcement activities in Alaska 
that were formerly financed from Pribilof re 
ceipts (indefinite appropriation) no longer 

URE soni Sidon ice wets aee Dime ianeees +181, 600 
To provide for enforcement activities that were 
formerly financed by “Migratory bird conserva- 
tion account” funds that are no longer available 
under the 1958 amendment to the Hunting 

Stamp Tax Act of Mar. 16, 1934___--_-________ +830, 850 


Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents : 
To provide for costs of the Federal Employees 


Honith menekte ACE Of FOC ss cbse sem cokes: -+-9, 600 
Adjustment for leases to be assumed by General 
Services. AGMMIGROR, cc ccmnesunctGacnmere —1, 200 
Wildlife research : 
To provide for costs of the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 3050L 2.222220 i +10, 425 


To continue activities that were formerly financed 
by “Migratory bird conservation account” funds 
that are no longer available under the 1958 
amendment to the Hunting Stamp Act of 
March 16, 1934, and “Federal aid in wildlife 
restoration” reverted funds that are accruing in 

LOMO BINGO os ca ec eee cecleoie See hate +428, 450 


Soil and moisture conservation: To provide for costs of the Fed- 

eral Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 
River basin studies: 

To provide for costs of the Federal Employees 


Health Benefits Act of 1959_.._--_--_--- 2 +6, 000 
Adjustment for leases to be assumed by Gener: al 
+ Services Administration__._.----~--- i —5, 700 


To continue activities that were formerly fin: inced 
by “Migratory bird conservation account” funds 
that are no longer available under the 1958 
amendment to the Hunting Stamp Tax Act of 
Mar. 16, 1934 +172, 400 


otal 


Net change, 1961 
| Budget estimate, 1961 





+$289, 000 
+1, 000 


+3, 800 


+8, 616, 125 


+8, 400 


4-488, 875 


+100 


+172, T00 


+4, 530, 000 
18, 050. 000 
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Analysis by activities 


























Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1961 or 

1959 1960 decrease (—) 
1. Management of fishery resources ; $4, 318, 145 $4, 737, 000 $5, 026, 000 +$289, 000 
2. Extension and training -_- a , 169, 028 169, 700 170, 700 +1, 000 
3. Fishery research 514, 847 532, 500 536, 300 +3, 800 
4. Administration of wildlife resources 1 3, 261, 590 2 3, 803, 475 7, 419, 600 +3, 616, 125 

5. Control] of predatory animals and injurious 
rodents s ete 2, 055, 000 2, 063, 400 +8, 400 
6. Wildlife researeh | 1,178,425 | 1,617,300} +438, 875 
7. Soil and moisture conservation | | 206, 900 207, 000 | +100 
&. River basin studies | 837, 000 | 1, 009, 700 +172, 700 

Unobligated balance no longer available .| iis? 
ted occ. ae tal | 112,455,077 | 213,520,000 | 18,050,000 | +4, 530, 000 
Excludes indefinite appropriation of $454,621. 
* Excludes indefinite appropriation of $268,000. 
1. Management of fishery resources 
| Amount Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, | 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
(a) Fish hatcheries $4,262,998 | $4,681,000 $4, 969, 830 | +$288, 830 
(6) Enforcement of black bass law 14, 755 | 15, 000 15, 170 | +170 
c) Columbia River hatcheries 40, 392 41, 000 41, 000 

TO oe 4,318, 145 4,737,000 | 5, 026, 000 +289, 000 





(a) Fish hatcheries 

The estimate of $4,969,830 is an increase of $288,830 consisting of— 

(1) An increase of $262,000 to operate new facilities at existing hatcheries 
and to place new hatcheries into partial production : 

(2) An increase of $26,830 for costs of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase.—Growth of population and the growing popularity of 
recreational fishing have placed increased fishing pressure on waters of the 
United States in recent years. The number of fishing licenses has increased 
from 14,582,739 in 1947-48 to 20,177,605 in 1957-58. Sport fishing contributes 
appreciably to the national economy with approximately $2 billion being spent 
annually on this activity by sport fishermen. The construction program pres- 
ently authorized will expand facilities for the propagation of fish. The $262,000 
increase for ‘‘New facilities and hatcheries,” is for salaries, fishfood, and other 
expenses of operating these facilities and distributing the increased production 
of fish. These funds are for use at 12 hatcheries, as shown in the following 
table. The $26,830 increase for costs of the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 is needed to carry on the program at other hatcheries at the same 
level as 1960. 


Eo 


——E 
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Plan of work. 


operations and maintenance of hatcheries and distribution of fish produced. 
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The $4,969,830 estimate is for salaries and other costs of 


The 


Bureau works in cooperation with all States in the distribution of hatchery- 
reared fish to insure that stocking will conform with State management plans 


and to avoid duplication of effort. 


as follows: 


Alabama 
Carbon Hill 
Marion 
Arizona 
Williams Creek 
Willow Beach 
Arkansas 
Corning 
Mammoth Spring 
Norfolk 
California: Coleman 
Colorado 
Creede 
Lead ville 
Florid Welaka 
Georg 
& itt ihoochee For st 
Cohutta 
Millen 


Warm Springs 
ho: Hagerman 
ndiana: Rochester 
Iowa 

Fairport 

Cutt 

Manchester 





nherg 


Kansas 

Cedar Bluff 

F arlington 
Kentucky: Frankfort 
Lonisiana: Natchitoches 
Maine: Craig Brook 
Massachusetts: 

Berkshire 

North Attleboro. 
Michigan: 

Charlevoix 

Marquette Forest 

Pendills Creek 
Minnesota: New London 
Mississippi: 





Lyman. .... ieee 


Meridian 
Tupelo 


Missouri: Neosho 

Montana 
Bozeman 
Creston... 


Ennis 
Miles City 
Nebraska: Crawford 
New Hampshire: 
Berlin 
Nashua 
Mexico 
Dexter 
Eagle Nest 
Hot Springs 
Santa Rosa 
New York 
Cape Vincent 
Carpenter’s Brook. 
Cortland 
North Carolina 
Edenton 
McKinney Lake 
gah Forest 


D 
I 
Pisgah National Fore 


New 


Nort Dakot 
Baldhill Dam 
\ ley City 


Hatchery 


st No. 2 


Amount 
available, 
1960 


$17, 850 
56, 850 


104, 000 


34. 900 
23, 480 
94, 750 


184, 100 


FM) 
43, 520 


61, 970 


31, 340 
38, 510 
24, 900 
36, 160 
107, 300 
23, 750 
: 40, 000 
28, 920 


43, 400 


50, 60K 


26, 410 | 


32, 050 
42, 300 
47, 250 


28, 200 
41, 580 


| 21, 620 | 


. 9, 570 
= . } 41, 550 
| 24, 620 


one cereus . . . | a/ 


48, 580 


38, 600 | 


oe, 3 : 34, 235 | 


59, 350 
51, 160 
109, 400 
48, 850 


52, 280 | 


98, 450 
49, 250 


27, 850 | 


28, 900 | 


1, 500 
25,000 | 
35, 860 


20, 930 


12, 310 


18, 610 

32, 470 

. &, 000 

ne 43, 650 
2 100 


24,710 


28, 300 | 


The total estimate is broken down by stations 


Estimate, 


1961 Increase 











$17, 950 $100 
66, 210 9, 360 
104, 570 | 570 
25, 140 25, 140 
35, 090 1%) 
23, 610 130 
95, 260 | 510 
185, 100 1, 000 
40 
24) 
| 14, 410 
61, 670 30, 330 
38, 721 210 
25. 030 130 
36, 360 | 200 
590 
130 
40, 220 2 
29. 08) 160 
73, 800 30, 400 
50, 870 270 
26, 550 140 
5 170 
230 
47, 510 260 
28, 350 | 190 
41, 800 | 220 
| 
21, 740 | 10 
18, 670 | 9, 100 
59. 870 18, 320 
24, 750 | 130 
| 
28, 000 | 150 
48, 840 260 
38, 810 210 
34, 420 185 
59, 670 | 3 
51, 440 | 280 
110, 000 | 600 
49, 110 | 260 
52, 560 280 
98, 990 540 
49, 520 270 
29, 060 | 160 
1, 500 | coos 
25. 140 140 
36, 050 19) 
21. 040 | 110 
12, 380 | 0 
28, 450 | 10 
18. 710 10 
32, 650 | 180 
&. 040 40 
43, 890 |} 240 
29 100 - 
24, 840 | aad 


‘Ss of 

The 
hery- 
plans 
tions 


ease 


30, 330 


18, 320 


240 


130 
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| Amount | Estimate, | 
Hatchery | available, | 1961 Increase 
1960 | 
sneha teens alate tt teh el cn 
| 
Ohio: | 
RO is Sipek hea Ut bofiesiutul kad Fi hic dnkukhe ; $62, 050 | $62, 390 | $340 
Senecaville i btededs Sim bedeaueieews — 21, 820 | 30, 990 | 9, 170 
ee. 2 AY on nnicet sense cn seeeodiies aunt ras 79, 570 | 80, 000 | 430 
Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny Forest ---.......---- Gi dae abd bit hhbs 42a 34, 600 34, 790 | 190 
Lamar inl nniehcph inn wines cergaeed wg tetiphidheged 122, 020 122, 690 670 
Rhode Island: Arcadia--—......- : a oa a6 | 28, 250 28, 400 150 
South Carolina: 
Cheraw-_.. bu ‘a ph de hide dda dae 21, 880 22,000 | 120 
Orangeburg and Orangeburg County. - -- 24, 200 | 24, 330 130 
Walhalla . . 74, 480 74, 880 | 400 
South Dakota: 
Gavins Point vial cbbindabebess aden wee Shek ad 25, 000 65, 350 | 40, 350 
McNenny-. : iii aiiernte ‘ , 90, 700 | 91, 200 | 500 
Spearfish ° . 19, 470 19, 580 110 
Tennessee: Erwin 45, 500 45, 750 250 
Texas | 
Austin — : siainccunsietadidite wirwth ciet 47, 650 47,910 | 260 
Fort Worth 33, 450 33, 630 180 
Inks Dam 20, 700 29, S60 160 
San Marcos 23, 570 23, 700 | 130 
Uvalde 31, 300 31, 470 | 170 
Utah: Springvill - ee ‘ 55, 520 81, 960 26, 440 
Vern Pittsford 61, 250 61, 580 | 330 
Vi | 
Harrison Lake Fa lai j shia 41, 950 42, 180 230 
New Castle_. : . 8, GOL 8, 6FO | 50 
Paint Bank 80. 000 | 112.610 | 32. 610 
Wytheville pinch, LES 33, 800 33, 980 180 
Washington 
Entiat _ 25, 850 25, 990 140 
Leavenworth 119, 500 111, 110 610 
Quilcene 81, 900 82, 340 440 
Winthrop : 82, 320 82, 760 | 440 
West Virginia 
Bowden 80, 000 100, 550 | 20, 550 
Leetown 68, OFO 69, 320 370 
White Sulphur Springs 39, 520 39, 730 210 
Wisconsin 
Genoa 32, 900 33, 080 180 
La Crosse Jeéced fg i 5 20, 450 20, 560 | 110 
Lake Mills - i 5 ar . 59, 900 60, 220 320 
Wyoming | } 
Jaekson__..- i i ; 4 68, 030 68, 400 | 370 
Saratoga 33, 990 34, O80 180 
Operation and maintenance of fish screens: Yakima, Wash 24, 810 24, 940 130 
Regional offices: | 
Portland, Oreg 47, 040 7,290 | 250 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 76, 650 77, 060 | 410 
Minneapolis, Minn g5, 040 85,510 | 470 
Atlanta, Ga . ‘ sccducab iat 84, 320 84, 790 | 470 
Boston, Mass __- 70, 710 71, 100 390 
Washington, D.C.: 
Central office staff_. .. ‘évljnatie 190, 735 191,770 | 1,035 
National Aquarium ce ; i 31, 850 32, 020 170 
etal cds. util See ear a 4, 681, 000 | 4, 969, 830 | 288, 830 


Status of program.—This subactivity involves the operation and maintenance 
of 92 fish hatcheries ; operation and maintenance of fish screens: and the opera- 
tion of the aquarium lecated in the Commerce Building, Washington, D.C. In 
fiscal year 1959 approximately 2,260,000 pounds of fish were produced and: dis- 
tributed. This represents an increase of 14 percent over the previous year. It 
is estimated that 2,611,700 pounds will be produced and distributed in fiscal year 
1960. With the increase requested for fiscal year 1961, approximately 2,790,200 
pounds can be produced and distributed. The increase of $262,000 requested 
for fiscal year 1961, for operation of new hatcheries and new facilities being 
constructed at existing hatcheries, will permit full production at 11 of the 12 
hatcheries involved, the exception being the Willow Beach hatchery which has 
not been fully comnleted but will operate on a limited scale. Four other hatch- 
eries for which construction funds were provided in fiscal year 1960 will operate 
at 59 percent of capacity. Thirty-five other hatcheries will be operated at 
74 percent of capacity, and 41 hatcheries will be operated at 100 percent of 
capacity. Planned programs of major equipment replacement and maintenance 
of physical facilities will be at 62 and 60 percent of optimum level. 

50434—60—pt. 1 16 
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(b) Enforcement of black bass law 

The estimate of $15,170 is an increase of $170 for costs of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as 1960. 

Plan of work—The estimate of $15,170 will be used for expenses of enforce- 
ment of the Black Bass Act of 1926, as amended (16 U.S.C, 851-856) which pro- 
hibits interstate traffic in black bass and all other fishes taken contrary to the 
laws of the State in which taken. An August 1959 amendment eliminated a loop- 
hole in the act which previously permitted unlawfully taken live fish to be trans- 
ported across State lines for propagating purposes. 

Status of program.—Within the past 10 years there has been a marked upsurge 
in the development of farm and commercial fish ponds. Fish needed to stock 
such ponds are in great demand with the result that there has been an increasing 
traffic in unlawfully taken live game fish as well as traffic in food fish which are 
taken or possessed contrary to the laws of the State in which they originated. 
This situation is posing a serious threat to fisheries resources of States, making 
it necessary to intensify the Federal enforcement program in regulating inter- 
state commerce of fish and fish products for stocking purposes. 

(c) Columbia River hatcheries 

The estimate of $41,000 is the same as 1960, 

Plan of work.—The $41,000 estimate will be used to supplement funds for the 
operation and maintenance of the Carson, Little White Salmon, and Spring 
Creek, Wash., fish hatcheries which are included in the appropriation for 
“Operation and maintenance, general, Corps of Engineers, Civil,” and trans- 
ferred to the Bureau. Following is a breakdown of the estimate by individual 
hatcheries : 


Washington : 


Carson___-- Bie ae os a ee eee ee ore === S15, un 
Little White Salmon- Bi aele .-.s 16, aae 


Spring Creek ee en eee aa naar age eh Legge oe 6, 25 
10 | ee es ee ee a a a et 41, 000 


Status of program.—Under the Columbia River fisheries development program 
the bureau continues to provide operation and maintenance funds for these 
hatcheries equal to the amounts expended prior to inception of the program. 


2. Extension and training 
Amount available, 1959 i ctieicdomn eee takcadics Wai aeadaasce o--scnnas SICR Mae 
Amount available, 1960 le le er ira ect ce ia i eae! 169, 700 
IU RT Fr 170, 700 
SeUOWOR RO on ; i a eee at Staite ie ea ee 1, 000 


Extension and training—The estimate of $170,700 is an increase of $1,000 for 
costs of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as 1960. 

Plan of work.—The $170,700 estimate will be used for salaries and expenses 
of providing assistance in management of sport fishery resources to agencies 
of the Federal Government and in cooperative programs with the States; in 
providing information to the public on sport fishery management; and in plan- 
ning the distribution of fish from the national fish hatcheries, as follows: 





Program, Estimate, Increase (+) 
Function 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 


(a) Fishery management assistance on Federal lands and 


waters... ; $152, 700 $153, 700 +$1, 000 
(6) Fishery management extension services. - pcan 10, 000 8G, O00 J o.c--- cn oncee 
(c) Allocation of hatchery fish __- tees Sikes 7, 000 70004. Bee 


170, 700 | +1, 000 


Total . es Sms ee 169, 700 | 
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(a) Fishery management assistance on Federal lands and waters.—This con- 
sists of stream and pond surveys on: holdings of the Department of Defense, 
Indian reservations, national wildlife refuges, Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties, and other Federal areas having existing or potential sport fishery resources, 
for the purpose of recommending management measures and providing assistance 
in the improvement of sport fishing opportunities. On some areas, there is 
exclusive Federal responsibility; on others, the work is carried out in close 
cooperation with the State fish and game departments. Recommendations cover 
both immediate and long-range measures and include the selection of suitable 
sites for small impoundments; determination of the need for fish stocking and 
the preparation of fish stocking schedules; arranging for the allocation of 
hatchery fish; and obtaining information on the catch. Habitat improvements 
include control of aquatic weeds and removal of undesirable fishes. Approxi- 
mately 150 areas will be examined during the year, with practical management 
work being carried out on more than 100. 

(b) Fishery management extension services.—This consists of giving informa- 
tion to the public on fishery management subjects and occasional public appear- 
ances before conservation groups. Cooperative work with the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Agricultural Extension Service will emphasize demonstrations 
on farm pond management. 

(ce) Allocation of hatchery fish.—This consists of assistance in planning the 
distribution of fish from the national fish hatcheries, based on the findings of 
field surveys and cooperative agreements. This involves the allocation of 
100 million trout and warm-water fish (including eggs, fry, fingerlings, and 
adults), weighing almost 1,500,000 pounds (1958 data). 

(2) Status of program,.—tTechnical assistance is provided on an estimated 40 
million acres of federally owned lands, including some of the finest fishing waters 
of the Nation. Such efforts can be credited with providing more than 1 million 
fisherman days of recreation in calendar year 1959. During 1960, services are 
being given to approximately 150 acres and an estimated 200 reports will be 
prepared on fishery management subjects. The program in 1961 will be at 
approximately the same level as in 1960. Extension phases of the program will 
include providing available literature on fishery management subjects, occa- 
sional appearances before sportsmen’s organizations and conservation societies, 
and cooperative demonstrations in farm pond management, Extension methods 
permit reaching a much larger field than otherwise possible. Assistance will 
be given in scheduling distribution of fish from the national fish hatcheries, 
particularly where biological problems are involved. The evaluation of the 
results of stocking hatchery fish in terms of improved fishing and fish restora- 
tion is an important aspect of this program. 


8. Fishery research 


aS, Si SR a i a acer i aa $514, 847 
BUSI IONE I cia eas ics ads ssa ann cs ein ncn Ws 532, 500 
RE ERER RS RN Sa a 536, 300 
NN a Rava a a 3, 800 


Fishery research.—The estimate of $536,300 is an increase of $3,800 for costs 
of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as in 1960. 

Plan of work.—The estimate is broken down by functions as follows: 








Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Function available, available, 1961 or 

1959 1960 decrease (—) 

Fish husbandry research: | 
Pathology__.___- a a a $155, 500 $156, 000 $141, 000 —$15, 000 
Nutrition ___ : : , es 167, 000 167, 000 172, 200 +5, 200 
Husbandry methods patines aeoeael 40, 700 49, 000 61, 400 +12, 400 
lasik Laateinos {———______ eoccligecaiagpemaion 
RNR grate asp cess n a8 eee 363, 200 | 372, 000 | 374, 600 +2, 600 

. | | eee ore a : 
Fishery management research: | 

Public water areas te | 90, 300 | 76, 500 | 55, 900 — 20, 600 
Environmental influences. _____- 5 61, 347 | 84, 000 | 105, 800 | +21, 800 
PNNORE slaps tae 151, 647 160, 500 | 161, 700 +1, 200 
Total gecKe f : : 514, 847 532, 500 536, 300 +-3, 800 
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Pathology.—The estimate of $141,000 will provide for continuing studies of 
the parasitic, bacteriological, and viral diseases of fishes and for related costs 
of diagnostic services and training of hatchery production specialists in the two 
Bureau schools of fish pathology. The estimate includes $54,000 for operation 
of the Eastern Fish Disease Laboratory, Leetown, W. Va., an increase of $4,000: 
and $87,000 for the Western Fish Disease Laboratory, Seattle, Wash., a decrease 
of $19,000. The increase of $4,000 will maintain the current level of research 
and inservice training in the face of increasing operating costs. The decrease 
of $19,000 is possible because of nonrecurring costs in 1960 of relocation of the 
Western Fish Disease Laboratory. 

Nutrition.—The estimate of $172,200 provides $40,000, the same as in 1960, 
for continuing trout nutrition studies at the Eastern Fish Nutrition Laboratory, 
Cortland, N.Y.; and $132,000, an increase of $5,200, for salmon nutrition studies 
at the Western Fish Nutrition Laboratory, Willard, Wash. Basic studies of the 
vitamin, protein, fat, and carbohydrate requirements of salmon have reached a 
point where it is now practicable to study application of the results to hatchery 
operations. The increase of $5,200 with funds made available by completion or 
decreased emphasis on certain units of the current research program will permit 
firsh-phase pilot-plant studies on the biological value of hatchery diet ingerients. 

Husbandry methods.—The estimate of $61,400 includes $36,000, the same as in 
1960, for development of methods for improving hatchery facilities and tech- 
niques at the Salmon Cultural Laboratory, Entiat, Wash. Efforts to understand 
the significance of accumulation of metabolic wastes in fish rearing facilities 
and to develop measurable criteria for the quality of the hatchery product will 
continue to be emphasized. Also in this estimate is $25,400, an increase of $12,400 
for the Southeastern Fish Cultural Laboratory, estimated in 1960 at Marion, 
Ala., to develop better ways of producing warmwater hatchery fish. Primary at- 
tention will be given to technology of hormone inducement of spawning in the 
channel catfish and problems related to the rearing of this species. 

Public water areas.—The estimate of $55,900 is a decrease of $20,600 because 
of reduced programs and provides funds for three of four currently active re 
search installations. Major phases of experimental fishery management studies 
in Great Smoky and Yellowstone National Parks are being brought to comple 
tion. The $4,000 included for the Appalachian sport fishery investigations, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., is a decrease of $8,500 and contemplates termination of all 
studies in this area by December 31, 1960. The $20,000 included for Rocky 
Mountain sport fishery investigations, Logan, Utah, is a decrease of $7,500 from 
the 1959 level, and contemplates that this installation will be closed in calendar 
year 1962. No funds are included for the Atlantic salmon investigations, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, representing a decrease of $10,000 based on the planned ter- 
mination of this study late in 1960 to permit shifting funds to work of greater 
promise and urgency. The remaining $31,000 of the estimate, including $1,000 
for increased operating costs and $4.400 for equipment and supplies for new 
laboratory facilities, will continue studies of survival of trout stocked in experi- 
mental stream, pond, and isolation habitats and studies of productivity of alpine 
lakes. These studies are the program of the California-Nevada sport fishery in- 
vestigations, Reno, Nev. 

Environmental influences.—The estimate of $105,800 is an increase of $21,800. 
Of this increase $21,400 is included in a total of $43,400 for the Fish Control 
Laboratory, La Crosse, Wis., for a small staff to search for specific chemicals 
useful in control of undesirable fish populations, $62,400 of the estimate is for 
the Fish Pesticide Research Laboratory at Denver, Colo., to study the effects of 
control chemicals on fish and wildlife resources and includes a $400 increase 
to cover costs of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Status of program.—The sport fishery research program is directed toward the 
areas of need and urgency offering the greatest promise of accomplishment within 
available funds. Major work areas normally require long-term, continuing ef- 
fort and their termination is commonly unforseeable. However, progress is made 
in such areas by successive solution of distinct problems. The useful contribu- 
tions of specific research projects cumulatively build the knowledge needed to 
conserve and best utilize the Nation’s fishery resources. Thus the following 
tabulation of project turnover may be indicative of research progress: 
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All proje cls 


Actual, Estimated, | Antieipated, 

1959 1960 | 1961 
2 —| ne 
Continuing from prior year a ice tine ea | 80 | 110 125 
rting during year canes depen | 93 | 9x 78 
SPURS TEREE SERAE EON WOE cr oc tietponie a uciesapsdeabnamebensas 62 | —83 —92 

i | be oh 
Cebttaiing Into WE POON. 6... ns isee cs tere cle cweeas | 110 125 111 

\ 


The average duration of projects is about 1.8 years. 

Dissemination of research results is essential for the application of new 
principles or techniques to management programs. This is accomplished 
through publication of research results and by diagnostic services and the 
training of management personnel. During calendar year 1958, 80 papers 
were published by the program. This was better than one publication for each 
$8,000 of gross program cost, a figure which compares favorably with recently 
compiled industrial research costs of from $26,000 to $120,000 per paper. 

Pathology.—Good progress is being made in the identification and treat- 
ment of troublesome bacterial diseases and parasites. The antibiotic, 
erythromycin, promises better control of the common kidney disease. A micro- 
hematocrit method permits rapid and reliable detection of anemia in fish. 
Fish tissue culture technique has been advanced and used successfully in 
diagnostic cultivation of viruses. The causative organism of redmouth disease 
has been isolated- Several mycobacterial and virus-like diseases are currently 
under intensive study. 


Pathology projects 





| : 
| Actual, Estimated, | Anticipated, 


' 
| 
} 
| 
} 


} 1959 1960 | 1961 
Continuing from prior year. _- pat Doh cate | 18 | 31 | 34 
Starting during year a ae eee eT Ee 25 23 | 16 
Terminating during year_..- ae ca 12.1 —20 28 
Continuing into next year Si aea aia 31 34 27 


Vutrition.—The vitamin requirements of trout and salmon are being well de- 
fined. Salmon amino acid requirements are rapidly being learned. Evidence 
is being gathered that indicates that the components of diet carbohydrates are 
of minor significance in fish nutrition. Absolute fat requirements of chinook 
salmon have been studied in connection with protein-calorie ratio studies. A 
start is being made toward understanding the mineral requirements and metabo- 
lism of fishes, use is being made of radioactive isotope techniques. Very prom- 
ising are current studies of the importance of water as a dietary constituent. 
Studies of biological value of diet ingredients are planned. Empirical data 
on pellet feeding are being accumulated. The composition and variability of 
fish blood is being determined with the idea that it may prove as valuable in 
clinical diagnosis for fish as it has for human nutritional and infectious 
disorders. 

Nutrition projects 





Actual, Estimated, | Anticipated, 

1959 1960 } 1961 
Continning from prior year : 29 16 49 
Starting during year iweaa’ 38 36 32 
Terminating during yeat om -92] 33 34 
Continuing into next year a : Kesises 46 49 | 47 


Husbandry methods.—A new type of hatchery rearing pond has been devel- 
oped and is being tested under pilot-scale production conditions as is also a 
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novel method of introduction of inflow adaptable to the raceways now in common 


use. Control of the sexual maturation of salmon by use of artificial lighting is 
underway. Effects of temperature on the development of fertilized salmon eggs 
have been determined. Equipment has been devised to measure the reaction 


speed and the swimming endurance of fishes. This is an initial step in defining 
characteristics of survival value to hatchery fish. The accumulation of meta- 
bolic waste products in rearing facilities is being measured and related to pro- 
duction. Feeding trials of reconstituted dry feed with varying water content 
and supplementary diet ingredients are continuing. A new program to develop 
the technique of hormonal stimulation of channel catfish spawning and related 
fish cultural methods marks the initiation of research effort in warm water fish 
husbandry, a long neglected and important area for study. 


Husband ‘y methods projects 


Actual, Estimated, | Anticipated, 

1959 1960 1961 
Continuing from prior year 2 3 9 
Starting during year ; 4 8 | 7 
Terminating during year tne on mies 3 —2 | -7 
Continuing into next year. ...................... 3 9 9 





Public water areas.—Successful management procedures have been developed 
and applied on National Park waters. The usefulness and popularity of a 
trophy-fish-only regulation for certain trout streams has been demonstrated. 
Improved electrofishing gear and the use of stock salt in electrofishing have been 
developed and demonstrated. Sveral applications of water resistivity meas- 
urements in fishery management operations have been established. The survival 
of hatchery trout under controlled stream, pond, and starvation situations has 
been related to their varying hatchery diets or handling and compared favorably 
to that of wild trout. A new wet-oxidation, acid-dichromate technique is being 
used to supplement the periphyton measurements and other studies of the pro- 
ductivity of alpine lakes. Experimental establishment of greenback trout and 
grayling populations is being undertaken. 


Public water areas projects 


Actual, Estimated, | Anticipated, 

1959 1960 1961 
Continuing from prior year__. * 28 25 18 
Starting during year 23 18 | 12 
Sern III RUE re enna eeenee —26 —25 —18 
CJOREIRIIIUS TED FIORE FORT ~ — oon sce ce ccccewnecncsnsscus 25 | 18 | 2 








Environmental influences.—Progress has been made in establishing these new 
studies. A laboratory for cooperative pesticide research has been developed and 
staffed. Development and staffing for fish control studies have been commenced. 
Several field surveys of effects of insecticide applications have been made; 
laboratory studies are now starting. 


Environmental influences projects 
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Actual, | Estimated, Anticipated, 
| 19599° | 1960 1961 

Re Ol eset 2 sen eee ae ia 
Continuing from prior year____-_- Be 3 | 5 15 
Starting during year_ BES ES ER Se ‘ 3 13 il 
Terminating during year. -_..____-- ~~ tel edae teat ected —1 —3 | -10 
Continwine into next year... ..-<.2<<oso<000<22-.5-0000 5 15 | 16 
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FINANCING THE FISHERY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total available in 
1960 and estimates for 1961 for financing the fishery research program: 


| 
| Program, | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Appropriation | 1960 | 1961 or 
| decrease (—) 


| 
Annual definite | 











Management and investigations of resources_ . _- , $532, 500 $536, 300 +$3. 800 
Construction 350, 000 186, 000 — 164. 000 
Permanent indefinite: Federal aid in fish restoration and | 
management (reverted funds) ._--- webewelne . | 105, 000 105, 850 +85) 
Total... ‘ < ‘ Hass slatted 987, 500 | 828, 150 —159, 350 
2 RES ss rll eeeeasgipcah Madar 
4. Administration of wildlife resources 
a a Z7 a i | 
Amount Amount Estimate, Increase (+) 
Subactivity | available, | available, 1961 or 
| 1959 | 1960 decrease (—) 
a ca a I a 
(a) Wildlife refuges__._- on $2, 761, 453 2, 968, 975 | 55, 564, 600 | +-$2, 595, 625 
(6) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lace y | 
Acts__.. veel 431, 000 | 702, 500 | 1, 855, 000 | +1, 152, 500 
Administration of Alaska. gi ame law... cee 1 69, 137 | Se ONO hg ob cnt — 132, 000 
BOG. ctdapadcdbamaiebsssececccnmeiawi 3, 261, 590 | 3, 803, 475 7, 419, 600 | +3, 616, 12: 25 


1 Excludes indefinite appropriation of $454,621. 
2 Excludes indefinite appropriation of $268,000. 


(a) Wildlife refuges 
The estimate of $5,564,600 is an increase of $2,595,625 consisting of 

(1) A decrease of $300 due to a change in financing rentals which were 
borne by the Bureau in 1960 but will be borne by GSA commencing in 1961. 

(2) An inerease of $39,575 for costs of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959. 

(8) An increase of $2,231,350 to replace migratory bird conservation 
account funds that are no longer available ae the 1958 amendment to 
the Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1984 (16 U.S.C. 718). 

(4) An increase of $325,000 to provide $27: 5.000 for operation and main- 
tenance of new refuge areas and $50,000 for increased costs at refuges 
in Alaska. 

Need for increase —The increase of $2,595,625 is needed to maintain the level 
of the program and provide $325,000 for the following purposes : 
Aleutian Islands and Kodiak, Alaska__ 2.2... SER 008 


The Aleutian Islands refuge comprises 2,720,235 acres and the 
Kodiak refuge totals 1,815,000 acres. Management of these vast and 
remote refuge areas has been principally on a custodial basis. The 
importance of these areas for the preservation of bear, sea otter, 
colonial birds, and waterfowl] necessitates a stepped-up program of 
management. In addition, the remoteness and logistics problems 
necessitate assignment of additional personnel to carry on an effec- 
tive program. At present only 1 refuge manager is assigned to each 
of these refuges. An increase is needed for salaries of 2 additional 


refuge managers, seasonal labor, and operation and maintenance 
expenses. 
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Modoe, Calif_____- ‘ $i 4 ‘i 


The new Modoc refuge lies in northeastern California, adjacent 
to the city of Alturas. The area was formerly subject to floods and 
poor surface drainage which resulted in extensive water and marsh 
areas and excellent waterfowl habitat. Channelization of portions 
of a river and agricultural land drainage operations have materially 
reduced available waterfowl habitat. Management of the refuge 
will provide balanced habitat for Canada geese and ducks. A staff 
of 1 permanent position and $6,510 for temporary labor and operat- 
ing expenses are needed. 


Pixley, Calif_- ins - 


This new refuge is comprised of land utilization lands transferred 
from the Department of Agriculture in November 1958. Past and 
present land use practices have emphasized dryland farming and 
grazing which have made this former important waterfowl winter- 
ing area unattractive and unusable. Restoration and retention 
of limited water supplies can once again make this area valuable 
for use of wintering waterfowl. A staff of 2 permanent positions 
and $39,320 for temporary labor, farming and truck equipment, and 
operating expenses are needed. 

Soto, Iowa and Nebr- a ale tae : : : ad 

The De Soto refuge, established in December 1958, is located 
on the Missouri River in the States of Iowa and Nebraska, approxi- 
mately 15 miles north of Omaha. In 1959 funds were appropriated 
for the development of a 950-acre waterfowl impoundment. This 
will restore waterfowl resting and feeding habitat and permit a 
more natural fall migration and equitable harvest of the eastern 
prairie flock of Canada geese through this area. Former water- 
fowl habitat along the Missouri River in this vicinity, especially 
that suitable for Canada geese, has been eiiminated through de- 
velopment of the Missouri River for flood-control and allied pur- 
poses. A staff of 5 permanent positions, and $18,010 for temporary 
labor and operating expenses are needed. 


Catahoula, La een es . 


This refuge, established in October 1958, comprises 5.308 acres on 
Catahoula Lake. This luke has long been long known as an im- 
portant waterfowl wintering area in the southeast. Due to adverse 
weather conditions waterfoul habitat has virtually been eliminated 
and as a result waterfowl use of the area has declined rapidly. 
Management of this important refuge will encourage the return of 
greater numbers of ducks and geese to the lake area and Missis- 
sippi flVway. A staff of 2 permanent positions, and $7,900 for tem- 
porary labor and operating expenses are needed. 


rie, P@.....- siete Nc Sale ak 8 a A ar a Siipeeans hecetivess 


The new Erie refuge is the first Federal refuge in the State of 
Pennsylvania and is located 35 miles south of Erie. The refuge lies 
in the westerly portion of the Atlantic flyway and is used by ducks 
and geese migrating from the Hudson Bay area to the Atlantic 
coastal marshes in the Southern States. This inland refuge was 
established to provide feeding and resting grounds for waterfowl 
to offset the losses occurring in the coastal areas due to residential 
and industrial encroachment. The management of the area will 
provide protection, waterfowl food crops, and nesting habitat. A 
staff of 3 permanent positions and $40,310 for temporary labor, 


farming and truck equipment, and operating expenses are needed. 


Waterfowl production areas, North and South Dakota and Minnesota__ 


The 1958 amendment to the Hunting Stamp Tax Act of Mar. 16, 
1934 (16 U.S.C. 718), provided for a stepped-up acquisition program 
Within the important pothole duck producing areas of North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. Lands brought into this program 
by purchase and lease will be managed from preservation of water- 
fowl habitat and optimum production of ducks. Management of 
these acquisitions will be by staff at existing Federal refuges. An 
additional staff of 5 permanent positions and $35,250 for posting 
the areas and operating expenses are needed. 
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Fish Springs, Utah ee ee ee : _ $34, 
The new Fish Springs refuge is located about 140 miles southwest 
of Salt Lake City. It was established in March 1959 by the acqui- 
sition of 3.775 acres of land and the withdrawal of some 14,097 
acres Of public lands, bringing the total refuge area to approxi- 
mately 17,872 acres. Fish Springs is an important link in the 
chain of migrational and nesting places through an arid section 
important to the Pacific flyway. It is a natural nesting area for 
waterfowl and shorebirds, but in recent years has become less at- 
tractive to waterfowl] because of water diversions which have caused 
large areas of marshes to dry up. Fish Springs is one of the few 
areas in the country that meets the requirements of the rare greater 
sandhill crane. Development and management of this area will 
also make it an important nesting area for the Great Basin goose, 
which is a critical species. Funds are needed for staffing, and 

operation, and maintenance of the refuge. — 

Total ; ; Seite Ss 325, 000 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $5,564,600 will be used for the salaries and 
expenses of operation and maintenance of wildlife refuges. This program 
contemplates the conservation of migratory waterfowl under laws and treaties 
of the United States through the preservation and restoration of habitats which 
provide food and shelter. In addition to waterfowl] areas, refuges are operated 
for big-game and upland-game animals, rare and endangered species, and colonial 
nongame birds. There are 274 national wildlife refuges comprising approxi- 
mately 17,300,000 acres of land, of which approximately 31%, million acres are 
primarily for waterfowl. Management of the refuges embodies the principle of 
the multiple-use concept. Activities related to farming. grazing, timber harvest, 
and sale of other surplus products of the land returned a total revenue of $2,- 
025,851 in 1958. Recreation is permitted on designated portions of refuges where 
such coordinated use can be accomplished without conflicting with the primary 
objective for which the refuge was established. In 1958S there were 9,114,000 
visitor-days of public use, 40 percent of which were for fishing and hunting and 
60 percent for wildlife observations, picnicking, and swimming. 

The following tabulation shows the distribution of the estimate, by States 
and refuges (waterfowl-use days are the product of the number of ducks and 
geese multiplied by the number of days the birds were on a refuge during Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, to August 31, 1958. Data may not be comparable among refuges 
because of differences in development of areas, varying proportions of ducks 
and geese using areas, ond differences in purposes of areas, i.e., resting or nest- 


ing): 


State and refuge Program, Estimate. Increase | Refuge Waterfowl- 





1960 1961 acreage | use days 

Alabama: Wheeler $47,175 $47,175 | 33, 842 | 5, 978, 100 
Alask i: 

Aleutian Islands $24, 900 44, O80 20, O80 2, 720, 235 ( 

Kenai 51, 200 61, 510 10, 310 2, 057, 197 Q 

Kodiak 31, 900 51, 980 20, O80 1, 815, 000 (? 
Arizona 

Havasu 93, 450 23, 680 230 45, 762 2, 501, 300 

Imperial &, S35 &, 950 115 46, 792 2, 320, 100 

Kofa and Cabeza Prieta 39, 035 39, 350 31h 1, 520, O83 | (?) 
Arkansas 

Big Lake 17, 120 17, 235 115 9, 692 2, 089, 700 

Holla Bend 35, 025 35 025 4, 068 236, 500 

White River 40, 420 42.700 2, 280 116, 302 6, 393, 800 
Cal ornia 

Kern 36, 500 36, 650 150 10, 615 

Merced... 21, 040 : 18! 2, 562 37, 853, 200 

Modoc 12. 500 6, 000 

Pixley 48, 800) 418, 800 414,000 (! 

sacramento, Colusa, and Sutter 69, 150 73, 765 4. 615 17, 407 188, 834, 800 

Salton Sea 71. 140 71, 565 425 37. 508 6, 083, 500 

Tule Lake, Clear Lake, and upper 
. ind lower Klamath ; 73, 050 73, 870 820) 106, 229 196, 937, 000 
Colorado: Monte Vista 24, 870 20, 720 5 8A 10, 304 6, O87, 600 
Delaware: Bombay Hook 53, 750 5 7A 13, 810 3, 094, 800 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 729 
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State a ige Pr I te 
1u60 1a] 
KI 
tzk $20, 78 
\ e Heron, 1} West, 
I ( Nat Key 
Lax Si “ SY 
Mar] R 4 60. 42 
Geo 
oe) Kt 1 OF 
t ) ) 2% 
- ! Black | } 
H Nene Goose project 15, OOF 15, 000 
] 
{ es 8 
Deer Flat ar ke I ( 15, 6N¢ 
Min 1,34 
Chautauaqt mm) 10K 
Crab Orchard 407, 1S $1( si 
Mark Twain 17, 104 17, 4 
Iow 
De S 13. 500 
Un n Slougt 12. S1{ 
ka 
Kirwin 33, 630 
Quivira 23, 27 23, 400 
Kentucky: Kentucky Woodland 19, 250 49. ¢ 
Lou na 
Catahoula 16, 850 
Delta 10, S65 
Lacassine 27. 99 
Sabine $6, 450 
Maine: Moosehorn 68, 400 
Maryland: 
Blackwater and Susquehanna_. 49, GO 
Glen Martin 7 895 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center 88, 000 Ro. COO 
M iwhusetts 
Great Meadows &, 255 
Monomoy 23, 845 
Parker River 54, 560 
Michigan: 
Seney _.. 42, 940 43, 450 


Shiawassee and Lake St. Clair 41, 17( 


Minnesot 
Mud Lake 35, 675 36, 020 
Rice Lake 20. 925 
Tamarac 24, 035 
Upper Mississippi 82, 925 92, 71 


Mississippi 
Gulf Coast Islands 
Noxubee 
Yazoo 

Missouri 
Mir 575 
Squaw Creek 39, 160 


1 Lake $1,185 








Swar 
Montana 
Rowdoin 





Fort Peck 14° 935 45, 500 
Medicine Lake 16, 435 16, 550 
National Bison R y 45, 875 46, 150 





Nine Pipe, Pabl 


Willow Creek...’ , 5 150 


Red Rock Lakes 32, 150 34, 500 
Nebraska 

Crescent Lake and North Platte 19, 545 19, 660 

Fort Niobrara 19.170 19, 450 





Valentine 
Nevada 

Desert Game Range f 
Ruby Lake 15, 525 1 








Sheldon 18.710 {) 
Stillwater 29 485 9 75) 


New Jersey 
Rrigantine 
kK illeohook 
Troy Meadows 

New Mexico 
Bitter Lake 
Bosque del Apache 


san Andres 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 729, 
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16, 850 
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1, 995 
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150 
2, 065 
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39, 175 
13, 040 
8, 580 


3, 600 


54, 465 
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10, 864 
5, 680 
65, 759 
5, 309 
48, 854 
31. 129 
142, 717 
22, 566 
220 





195, 


10, 
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5, 530 
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, 108 
, 458 
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944 
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, 402 


743 
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use days 


, S00, 500 


791, 000 
2, 033, 900 
1, 998, 000 


6, YOO 


230. GOO 


® 497 400 
15, 936, 300 
22, 226, 000 


, O00 
5, 900 
, 400 





905, 500 
2. 714, 100 


2, 619, 500 


8, 128, 700 
35, 796, 900 
34, 922, 500 

244, 500 


33, 265, 500 


191, 700 
496, 700 
3, 109, 200 


1, 803, 600 
203, 900 


, 822, 800 
, 104, 400 


4, 588, 600 
1 
] 

35, 026, 000 





3, 911, 000 
65, 995, 500 


5, 901, 700 
129, 000 
19, 662, 000 


3, 295, 100 
2, 976, 900 
28, 749, 600 





19, 793, 800 
613, 700 


5, 720, 900 
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5. 300 
HD. OOO 
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5, 500 
1 100 
9 500 
8 700 
h YOO 
2 FOL 
4. 500 
5, 500 
1, 700 
6. 700 
9, 200 
3, 600 
3, 900 
8 600 
2, SOO 
4, 400 
6, 000 
8 000 





3, 100 
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, O00 
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5, 100 
6, 900 
9, 600 
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} 
State and refuge | Program, 
| 1960 
w York 
Elizabeth Morton. 
Montezuma 
Oak Orchard $32, 200 
\ Carolina 
Mattamuskeet and Swanquarter- _. 34, 980 
Pea Island nes ; 
Dakot 
Arrowwood and Easement District 
No. 6 20, 675 
' D | 
j ] e li a 
| I ‘ . 18, 960 
| yood - 7, d60 
I Souri 53, 420 
| C 
fill and Easeme District 
No 13, 95 
iukon 
pper Souris 23, 2 
Wa ] rodauctio 
Oklahoma 
, Salt Plains 20, 550 
I ningo 32, 225 
ae ' ita Mountai 418, 885 
Oregon 
; H Mountain 49, 400 
’ Mal 73, 890 
| Pennsy] i: Eric 
i asks 
' id 34, 700 
Ca 29 O75 
Santer $3, 615 
South Dakota 
Lacreek 20, 565 
I Andes 
Lake 31, 730 
\V 
I vot and Lake Isom 
I Set 57, O15 
ransas 
Buffalo Lake 23, 750 
Hagerman : 25, 920 
laguna Atascosa and Santa Ana 35, 485 
} Muleshoe 13, 080 
Utah 
Bear River : 34, 875 
Fish Springs 
Vermont: Missisquoi- 
Virginia 
Bacl Bay 
Chincoteague 
Presquil 
( id 
Little Pend Oreille 15, 595 
MeNary, Cold Springs, and MeKay 
lurnbull 15, 525 
Willapa 10, 330 
W isconsin 
Horicon 35, 855 
Necedah 27, 320 
Wy TY n 
Hutton Lake, Pathfinder, and Bam- 
forth 17, 830 
National Elk 19, 390 
Re nal offices 
Portland, Oreg 
lhuquerque, N. Mex 
Minneapolis, Minn 
. \lianta, Ga 
| n, Mass 
W n, D.¢ Central office itl 725 
Lota 2, OS, ¥75 


Estimate, 
1961 


$16, 860 
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20, 870 
1, 580 
6, SOO 

19, 155 

7, 440 


65, 700 
11,070 
19, 015 


14, O70 
12 


, 810 
25, 270 
5, 200 
28, 245 
36, 795 
19, 380 


36, 810 
$2, O05 
43, 92 


20, 760 


10, 445 


47, 040 
23, 865 
29, 905 
40, 950 
13, 195 
35, 185 
34, 200 
27, 000 





37, 290 
15, 790 
34, 695 
15, 640 
10, 445 


36, O85 


5A 





5, 564, 600 


Increase 


$16, 860 
36, 000 








690 
53, 950 
2, 110 
2, 030 
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19 
10, 44 
2.030 


33, 930 
2, 325 





47, 040 
115 

3, 985 | 
5, 465 
115 


310 
34, 200 
27, 000 


15, 265 | 
26, 365 
22, 885 
37, 290 
195 | 
34, 695 
115 | 
115 
230 


230 


185 
490 


128, 500 
73, 100 


105, 525 





Refuge 
acreage 


), 134, 125 


187 
6, 600 
410, 000 


1, 630, 


65, 679 
5, 880 





W aterfowl- 
use days 





000 





, 764 1, 020, 100 
3,919 1, 631, 400 
3, 139 4, O85, 700 
22, 310 1, 845, 800 
26, 747 706, 600 
5&, 194 12, O81, 700 
3, 000 112, 600 
13, 498 1, 201, 100 
33, 322 2, 809, 900 
5, 544 1, 488, 000 
32, O84 3, 723, 000 
460, 000 
32, 431 9, 313, 300 
16, 619 2, 156, 100 
59,019 | 94, 300 
240, 664 183, 200 
184, 062 72, 842, 900 
*6, 000 | (°) 


34, 716 954, 





44, 927 158, 
70, 954 5, 980, 
9, 442 5, 974, 

143 18, 672 
21, 45 19, 175, 


1, 498, 


26, 828, 


15, 129, 





2, 045, 


43,749 | 13, 284, 








», 809 | 10, 998, 
64, 899 | 77, 509, 
417,870 | (3) 
3, 403 153, 
4, 589 | 3, 225 
9, 406 2, 126, 
1, 329 1, 050, 
20, 186 | 2, 462, 
43, 880 | 37, 
7, 808 25, 449, 
17, 174 3, 605, 
7, 700 1, 312, 
20, 796 5, 776, 
39, 608 2, 052, 
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Status of program 

The purpose of the national wildlife refuge program is the conservation of 
migratory waterfowl and mammals under laws and treaties of the United 
States through the preservation and restoration of habitats which provide food 
and shelter. This program assures the continued survival, use, and enjoyment 
by the people of a valuable natural resource. Two hundred and seventy-four 
national wildlife refuges are operated and maintained with improvements of 
over $71 million and equipment of replacement value of approximately $10 mil- 
lion The 1961 program will be conducted at the same level as in 1960 except 
for initiating management on seven new refuge areas and an expansion of the 
program of management of refuges in Alaska. 


FINANCING THE WILDLIFE REFUGE PROGRAM 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total available in 
1960 and the estimates for 1961 for financing the development and management 
of the wildlife refuge program : 


Program, Estimate, Increase (+) 
A npropriatior 19060 1061 | or 


decrease (—) 


Annu € 
Management and investigations of resources £9 GAS OTS $5. 564. 600 +-$2, 595, 625 
Construetion 1. 55 0) 1, 402, OO — 57,350 
Permanent indefinit 
AT ratory bird conse? tinn « -ount 9 311.100 —2,311,1 
Management of national! wildlife refuges 921, 400 1, 002, 860 +-81, 460 
Total 7, 760, 825 8, 069, 460 +-308, (35 


(b) Enforcement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts 


The estimate of $1,855,000 includes $132,000 that was formerly carried under 
the “administration of Alaska game law” subactivity which has been eliminated 
because the Alaska game law ceased to be effective January 1, 1960, as the re- 
sult of the Alaska Statehood Act, and an increase of $1,020,500 consisting of— 

(1) A decrease of $500 due to a change in financing rentals which were 
borne by the Bureau in 1960 but will be borne by GSA commencing in 1961. 

(2) An increase of $8,550 for costs of the Federal Employees’ Health Bene 
fits Act of 1959. 

(3) An increase of $830,850 to replace migratory bird conservation ac- 
count funds that are no longer available under the 1958 amendment to the 
Hunting Stamp Tax Act of March 16, 1934 (16 U.S.C. 718). 

(4) An increase of $181,600 to replace Pribilof receipts no longer available. 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to maintain the same program 
levels in the contiguous 48 States as in 1960 and to provide for enforcement of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts in Alaska which was formerly ear- 
ried under the subactivity “administration of Alaska game law.’ This sub- 
activity ceased to be effective January 1, 1960, as a result of the Alaska State 
hood Act. 

Plan of work.—This program covers (1) the administration and enforcement 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, as amended, to give effect to the treaties 
with Great Britain and Mexico for the protection of migratory birds; the Lacey 
Act regulating interstate and foreign commerce in birds and furs: and other 
Federal statutes enacted for the protection, conservation, and management of 
certain wildlife resources in the United States: (2) the gathering, evaluation, 
and application of data affecting the preservation and utilization of migratory 
game birds; (8) the development and use of depredation control methods to 
provide farmers with assistance in curbing and reducing damages caused by 
migratory waterfowl. 

Enforcement.—One hundred and twenty-six U.S. game management agents 
are engaged in the contiguous 48 States in enforcing the Federal wildlife 
conservation laws and regulations and carrying out such management activities 
as bag checks, the midwinter inventory of migratory game birds, studies 
of nesting conditions, banding projects, wildlife extension programs, investi- 
gations of damage to agricultural crops by injurious waterfowl], demonstra- 
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tious of depredations control techniques, and otherwise assisting and 
vivising farmers and agriculturists on problems arising from depredations 
to agricultural crops. The agents maintain a close working relation- 
ship with the States and emphasis is placed on a_ Federal-State game 
enforcement program involving enforcement of both Federal and State hunting 
reculations. The States work closely with the Bureau in providing protection 
to migratory birds. U.S. game management agents reciprocate for the aid re- 
ceived from the State game wardens by aiding in the enforcement of State regu- 
lations governing resident game. The intensive educational program carried out 
bv the U.S. game management agents emphasizing the need for hunting regula- 
tions is doing much to establish acceptance and observance of the laws. 

On January 1, 1960, the State of Alaska assumed responsibility for manage- 
ment of its resident wildlife resources. Continuing Federal responsibilities will 
include management and enforcement of Federal statutes enacted for the con- 
servation and perpetuation of certain migratory game and regulation of inter- 
state movements of all wildlife, including fish. Twelve U.S. game-management 
agents will be engaged in enforcement of the provisions of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, Bald Eagle Act, Black Bass Act, and the Lacey Act. These enforcement 
officers will be located at the following headquarters sites: Juneau, Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, McGrath, Dillingham, and Ketchikan. Relying principally on air- 
craft and boats for patrol and transportation, these agents will cover an area of 
586.400 square miles, coping with conditions of terrain, weather, and human 
population unlike any in the contiguous 48 States. 

The following is a breakdown by States of the estimate of $1,453,200 for en- 
forcement in 1961: 


State Estimate, 1961 | State Estimate, 1961 
Alabama... 2... betas iad ob a ON Yt) ne ae $19, 450 
Alaska Sita is ethicsensctneen ae TIS gs od ee ea 50, 870 
soe en CAMPY MORO o.oo icine wudeae 19, 150 
CBAGIN Bs on os ie tee oa cee SPO | DRG a ste ici, wei eses 20, 480 
a ra ie ree Sa I gd oh 16, OSO 
COBROCHOME go. 5. wtcetccecas Pie D MII nes is ee ha cece 10, 250 
Delaware_____-- Se eens 9S: TOO! | Pee ge Be ok 18, 360 
LOAN ac ine elec siscs 45 040} ORISROMA KW. cca sic. ce 19, 480 
IN et i es 10; GG QPOGORs 5. acesc heen or 63, 120 
Maryland..._...- ike al eco be 55, 600 | Pennsylvania____----_----- 9, 700 
MASGACHUADEER:. «45 ane 20, 260 | Rhode Island.............. 9, 200 
Michigan et seo ex 18, 390 |} South Carolina_ smn ccieah4 12, 800 
Minnesota________~ eas Sas 49, 200) South Daekota_............. 9, 700 
BRIN cane oe Sachs ee kee a oa 25, OOD Temiensee. 2... = 9, 450 
Missouri ee ene Ri eee Ue Si ss eke 72, 680 
Montana Se ie ad ED NG DMN Scie sens cs ssn Cat lS eae 20, 260 
PRO i icc ca ens —— 9, 700 | Vermont tees Shan ene 8, 300 
Nevada jou kemiee ara Uc an re ae 37, 740 
New Hampshire...0..... 9, 000 | Washington______ ean Sh 33, 710 
New Jersey bpccatiaratc a ei eta 18, 700 | West Virginia___ sates 10, 100 
DONO OT a 35, 480 | Wisconsin Bas a a 28, 990 
NW: CN ses cece ace des cn 2,550} Central office, Washington, 

North Carolina iste rntake 28, 600 | a iS a eS 57, 100 
NOP): IR EGHR:. ooo 18, 300 ssuchincieinin imine 
Sos ce ene omacee 9, 700 Wotalic i o.csc..-..-2.. 1,458000 





Additional funds in the amount of $361,190 for enforcement activities are pro- 
vided from the permanent indefinite appropriation, Management of national 
vildlife refuges,” 

Surveys.—Migratory game bird surveys, inventories, and banding projects are 
conducted throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico, and the West Indies, 
aimed at gathering current selective and factual data concerning the status of 
the resource. The gathering, evaluation, and application of data under this 
project are basic to establishment of the annual migratory bird hunting regula- 
Cons. In cooperation with State game departments, Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Provincial game departments, the Wildlife Management Institute, and Ducks 
Unlimited, the Bureau conducts intensive aerial and ground surveys of the migra- 
tory waterfowl on the Canadian breeding grounds to determine population trends, 
effects of hunting pressure and mortality causes, and to yield other informatio1 
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essential to migratory game bird management Extensive banding programs are 
carried out in Canada and the United States for purposes of clarifying migratory 
routes of game birds and determining anuual mortality statistics. The Bureau 
conducts winter inventories of migratory waterfowl throughout the United 
States, Mexico, and the West Indies to determine the population after the ter- 
mination of the hunting season. 

Depredations control.—Depredations by migratory waterfowl occur to some 
extent in every State and in many cases the Bureau is called upon for assistance 
in abating damage to agricultural crops from such causes. The services of the 
U.S. game management agents are utilized in the control of migratory game 
bird populations at points of concentration where there is potential or actual 
severe damage to crops. In this extension service to farmers, the game man- 
agement agents enlist the aid of State and local organizations in making surveys 
and offer advice, general instructions, demonstrations, and other assistance in 
avoiding or ameliorating damage to crops. 

Status of program—Enforcement.—The conservation of our natural resources 
of an avian nature ‘under international treaties with Great Britain and the 
United Mexican States is a matter of great concern to a relatively large segment 
of our population. The sport of wildfowling in general continues to be a major 
source of public recreation and in addition to the approximately 2 million duck 
hunters, there are unnumbered thousands of hunters of woodcock, mourning and 
white-winged doves, band-tailed pigeons, rails, and gallinules. These millions of 
hunters of migratory game birds contribute substantially to the local and na- 
tional economies by spending large sums annually for the purchase of shotguns, 
shells, boats, clothing, outboard motors, gas and oil, board and lodging, trans- 
portation, guides, club dues, and personal services. 

There are many factors adversely affecting the perpetuation of the valuable 
renewable migratory bird resource over which man has little or no control, such 
as weather, disease, natural mortality, and animal predations. Such controls as 
man can impose are in the nature of regulating his own use of the resource, 
To be effective these regulations must be enforced. The highly successful un- 
dercover program that was culminated by the Bureau in 1958 showed that far 
more ducks and geese are being taken illegally than was realized or the resource 
ean afford. It illustrated the vital need for greater emphasis on enforcement, 
both by Federal and State agencies. 

The Alaska migratory waterfowl are very important and from the standpoint 
of the Pacific Flyway States (and to a lesser extent the other flyways), protec- 
tion of this resource must receive high priority. The widely scattered nesting 
and breeding grounds extend from the Arctic coast to the tip of the Aleutian 
Islands and extreme southeastern Alaska. Nesting habitat to their liking is 
found by. large numbers of black brant and cackling geese among other species 
of ducks and geese in the Yukon-Kuskokwim Rivers area. On the great river 
bottoms further inland, pintails, baldpates. mallards, green-winged teal, white 
fronted and lesser Canada geese nest and raise their voung. Further north 
along the Seward Peninsula and Arctic slope are found the lesser snow-geese 
and several species of eider ducks. Thousands of scoters, scaup, and other sea 
ducks winter in Alaska in sheltered areas from the Aleutians to the Panhandle. 
Many mallard remain throughout the winter. The emperor goose rarely leaves 
the borders of the State. The rare Trumpeter swan, largest and one of the 
rarest species of waterfowl on the North American Continent has been found 
wintering in southeastern Alaska. 

Civilization intruding into the land poses a threat to the wildlife resources 
therein. The granting of statehood to Alaska has sharply accelerated the settle 
ment and industrialization of the area begun some years back by the buildup 
of defense activities and booming oil exploration programs. These factors are 
contributing to a rapidly expanding human population which in turn poses a 
threat to the wildlife resources. Inevitably, the greater the human population 
the more problems in controlling the hunters, regulating the harvest, and pro- 
tecting the welfare of the resource. 

The following is a summary of criminal cases involving Federal game law 
violators apprehended by U.S. game management agents during fiscal year 1959. 
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Table of cases involving violations of wildlife conservation laws administered 
by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife during fiscal year 1959 


|} Pending New Pending | Termi- Fines and | Jail ser 
Julv 1, | cases June 30, nated costs } tences 
958 | 1959 | | (days) 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act ‘i 776 3, 663 455 3, 984 |$149, 720. 35 6, 595 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act 54 | 178 | 37 195 45, 448. 50 424 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act 13 107 | 1 107 5, 575. 00 . 
Walrus Act a 0 5 | 0 | 5 950. 00 |. a 
Bald Eagle Act : So =% 3 9 | 3 9 60.00 |... __- : 
Upper Mississippi Refuge Act-_-------- 1 2 0 3 10. 00 | wks 
Assault see cum ; nl Reexcneiaseel de l 2 = alhenssioes 
Lacey Act : : 0 iO e228 : 14 |_- Pass 
Alaska game law-.- ides axes 10 235 y 236 | 21,065.00 | #18 
Total — irate ceeacnas aeacaecacak 859 4,213 518 1 4,554 |? 182, 828. 85 | 7, 837 


| 7, 837 





Includes 378 cases on which prosecution was declined; 49 actions dismissed; 387 acquitted and 27 cases 
rt rame law terminated with seizure or forfeiture only. 
575.40 suspended 


Includes 7,256 days suspended. 


In addition, in cooperating with State game wardens Federal officers assisted in 
the apprehension and prosecution of 2,048 violations of State hunting regulations 
involving resident game species; 2,016 cases were adjudged guilty, with fines 
amounting to $54,565, and jail sentences totaling 824 days. 

Surveys.—During the past year the Bureau completed the first 5-year phase 
of the banding program to obtain basic information on waterfowl] migration, dis- 
tribution, and mortality. Beginning with 1960 the second phase of this 5-year 
project was started to gain current factual data on such endangered species as 
canvasbacks and redheads. Aliso, for better management purposes, emphasis will 
be placed on Canada geese and scaup. 

Depredations control—Considerable progress has been made by the Bureau in 
the development of effective control devices which are of material benefit in 
protecting crops from losses by depredating birds. The program is aimed at 
developing a system of farm management that will protect crops and waterfowl 
population as well. 


FINANCING THE ENFORCEMENT, SURVEYS, AND DEPREDATIONS CONTROL PROGRAM 
The following table shows, by sources of funds, the total available in 1960 and 


the estimate for 1961: 


Program, Estimate, Increase (+-) 
Appropriation 1960 1961 or 


decre ise (—) 


ANNUAL DEFINITE 


ind and investigations of resources 
i ement of Migratory Bird and Lacey Acts 
Er rr nent S657. 250 $1, 453. 200 S795 OA) 
M tory game bird surveys 177, 250 364, 950 +187, 700 
1 lations control $65, 850 36, 85 
PERMANENT INDEFINITI 
\ rate 1 y t ’ 
1 conservation account 
| ~ z 
iI Ce t 748, 300 748, 300 
tory ? ‘ird surveys 187. 700 1X7. 700 
Lio yntro 36, SHl 36, 850 
f \ fe refuges: Enforcement. 359, 000 361, 190 +2, 190 
1Ootal ee 2, 166, 350 2, 216, 190 +40 4 


0. Control 6f predatory animals and injurious rodents 
Amount available, 1959 
Amount available, 1960 
Estimate, 1961 
Increase 


~ se mee Se, 045. 655 
2 ODD, OOO 
2, 063, 400 

&, 400 
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Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents 

The estimate of $2,063,400 is an increase of $8,400 consisting of — 

(1) A decrease of $1,200 due to a change in financing rentals which were 
borne by the Bureau in 1960 but will be borne by GSA commencing in 1961, 

(2) An increase of $9,600 for costs of the Federal Employees Health 
Benetits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as in 1960. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $2,063,400 will be used to pay part of the 
salaries and expenses and the supervisory costs of 675 hunters and trappers 
engaged in the control of predatory animals and injurious rodents under coopera- 
tive arrangements with other Federal agencies, State and local governmental 
units and private organizations. The purpose of the program is to prevent or 
minimize wild animal damage to forest, agricultural, and wildlife resources 
of the Nation. The program is also directed to preventing contamination of 
food products going into interstate commerce and limiting the abundance of 
wild animals carrying rabies and tularemia which affect man and livestock. 
Cooperating Federal land agencies; State game, health, and agriculture depart- 
ments: counties and cities: livestock, grazing, and timber associations : and indi- 
viduals and tribal councils will contribute an estimated $3,200,000 to the pro- 
gram in the Western States in 1961. The Federal appropriation will provide 
supervision, direction, and coordination of control efforts under 47 cooperative 
agreements with State agencies and 736 subsidiary agreements with counties, 
States, and associations in 39 States. Direction by the Bureau protects desir- 
able wildlife, persons and property by careful use of selective control measures 
and by demonstrations and dissemination of information. 

Following is a distribution of the estimate by predator and rodent control: 


Pacific region: Estimate, 1961 


Ie IO a reac laa $125, 300 
IU cee a ana a cel ps neal etna 105, 900 
ONIN NINN eo ss Sines inated ctees smi ree Sh ieee gate ean cs, ae 
Nevada district _...._____-_- Fa iene ante aaa nae cea ee eae 112, 400 
I tT ar se pees ate 
wWeasnineton Gistrict —.............~...-. Se eee tmcinaccees: eee 
Southwest region : 
rarer I WUE I SE rt aeons 98, 000 
Colorado district......_...... eee en oo © ate ee ee 114, 400 
New Mexico district_- Seca ee ete et ee Se a Ree ne 116, 900 
Snes Wa OED ES VORA UR SIE once inns wel ew iret eam aod eto 88, 800 
SPIT ENR ah a es once ee eee eens aaa 157, 200 


Utah district A a os ec Os see Star Fa are Saree Tee ee a 105, 600 


RU eNTAN A RRR oo pei wee noone ce nenansouneauecem. SO 
North Central region: 
North Dakota-South Dakota-Nebraska district Se tuccececnuee Re 
Illinois - Indiana - Iowa - Michigan - Minnesota - Missouri - Ohio- 
Wisconsin district_______- ai en AN ee ai Oe Ey Se 56, 500 


Southeast region: 
Alabama - Arkansas - Kentucky - Louisiana - Mississippi - Tennes- 
see district eg a a gE cr ee a : oe i 42, 200 
Florida - Georgia - Maryland - North Carolina - South Carolina- 
Virginia - Washington, D.C., district_____.____.__.__-__._.__.___-__. 50, 300 
Northeast region : Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont district__- Soe 
Alaskn region: Alaska district 
Supervision : 
Pacifie regional office, Portland, Oreg ; Fig AN aE 


59, 700 
94, 700 


39, 300 


Southwest regional office, Albuquerque, N. Mex__--—~ Ses 39, 700 
North Central regional office, Minneapolis, Minn_-~_- ‘ bal 22, 600 
Southeast regional office, Atlanta, Ga. ee aero Pe No an Se 23, 100 
Northeast regional office, Boston, Mass peines Seb Ee Ee 4, 300 
Alaska regional office, Juneau, Alaska____- . aN ct 7, O00) 
Washington, D.C See ee Pee Pe 100, 400 

2 000 


Denver Wildlife Research Laboratory __ ee ie en og ee sea = 
DN eno ocean es eae eee cepa eer 2, 063, 400 
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Status of program.—The predator and rodent control program dates from 1915. 
Five million acres of lands infested with mice, rabbits, prairie dogs, cotton rats, 
ground squirrels, and pocket gophers, were treated in fiscal year 1959. Livestock 
losses to predatory coyotes, bobcats, foxes, and mountain lions are being kept 
under 2 percent. 

Pest animal control problems of economic importance exist on most of the 

979 million acres of western grazing districts and national forests. As more and 
more people use these areas for increasingly diverse purposes, animal control 
to meet all needs is becoming more difficult and correspondingly more expensive. 
The present annual cost of cooperative pest animal control on both public and 
affected private lands, slightly less than one-half cent per acre, cannot hold 
animal depredations within present limits if the land use and economic changes 
of the preceding 5 years continue. 

The 1961 program is expected to approximate the present degree of protection 
from depredating wild animals. No new projects to meet the critical rodent prob- 
lems of reforestation are comtemplated until research can improve forest-rodent 
control methods and cooperative financing can be arranged. 


6. Wildlife research 


Amount 








| Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
j Subactivity available, available, 1961 or 

1959 1960 decrease (—) 
a Soeceeeees 3 esasiceiidh bcsctiebitaasMpipeoastias eelincaitoh 

(a) Waterfowl management eee $50, 000 $82, 500 | $294, 350 | +$211, 850 

h) Other migratory bird research---- “ 160, 000 187, 500 248, 900 +61, 400 

(c) Upland wildlife ___- 140, 000 } 144, 000 147, 800 +3, 800 

d) Pesticide-wildlife relationships - —- ; 136, 914 | 185, 000 186, 400 +1, 400 

e) Diseases and parasites 14, 000 | 15, 000 | 139, 800 | +124, 800 

Control methods 263, 185 | 274, 425 | 276, 250 +1, 825 

Classification, distribution and life history 

studies 115, 555 | 117, 000 | 149, 800 | +32, 800 

h) Cooperative wildlife research units 172, 720 173, 000 | 174, 000 | +1, 000 

OGG os eros . ink wenienencenseeuoen 1, 052, 374 | 1, 178, 425 | 1, 617, 300 | +438, 875 


| 1 





| 
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(a) Waterfowl management 

The estimate of $294,350 is an increase of $211,850 consisting of — 

(1) An increase of $1,700 for costs of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959. 

(2) An increase of $178,750 to replace migratory bird conservation ac- 

| count funds that are no longer available under the 1958S amendment to the 
Hunting Stamp Tax Act of March 16, 1934 (16 U.S.C. 718). 

(3) An increase of $31,400 to replace Federal aid in wildlife restoration 
reverted funds that will not be available in 1961 due to a decrease in re- 
versions by States. 

Need for inerease.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as in 1960. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $294,350 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of waterfowl research projects, and to carry out the annual waterfowl question- 
naire kill survey. These projects deal with means of impounding and managing 
low-quality lands fo rwaterflowl; developing controls fo ralligator weed and 
other aquatic pest plants; determining factors responsible for decreased water- 
fowl use in the Back Bay-Currituck Sound area; analysis of distribution, mi- 
gration, hunting, kill, and survival of mallards, scaup, teal, and Canadian geese ; 
investigation of habitat requirements and ecological relationships of mallard, 
pintail, teal, seaup, canvasback, and redhead; and status evaluations of win- 
tering grounds in the Atlantic, Mississippi, and central flyways. The informa- 
tion resulting from these projects is employed directly in the waterfowl man- 

a agement program, 
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Status of program.—A summary of projects follows : 


Waterfowl management research projects 





Actual, Estimated, Anticipated, 

1959 1960 1961 
Continuing from prior year 23 22 x» 
Starting during year is 10 8 
Terminating during year 19 12 —12 
Continuing into next year 22 | 20 16 


Significant accomplishments in 1959 included the perfection of controls for two 
aquatic weeds: completion of a method to be used on wintering grounds for 
appraising productivity of blue and snow geese; a summarization of the prae- 
ticability of operational populations surveys in the Far North; analysis of dis- 
tribution, hunting kill, and mortality of the canvasback; ascertainment of the 
comparative values of prairie water areas for duck production ; and development 
of methods for obtaining waterfowl productivity data from wing specimens 
submitted by hunters. 

Major undertakings in 1960 include a study cooperatively financed with the 
Mississippi Flyway Council for the purpose of determining accurate waterfowl 
kill levels and analysis of hunting regulation effects on a State by State basis; 
measuring bias factors in the mail questionnaire kill survey, and estimating 
annual reproductive success on the basis of wing samples; initiation of intensive 
studies in Canada and North Dakota on a species basis: and a study of the 
scope, significance to the United States, and means of controlling waterfowl] 
depredations in prairie Canada. 

The waterfowl management research program is closely coordinated and 
carried out in cooperation with the State game departments, the four flyway 
councils and their technical committees, the provincial and dominion game 
departments of Canada, and the Government of Mexico. 


(6) Other migratory bird research 

The estimate of $248,900 is an increase of $61,400 consisting of 

(1) An increase of $2,100 for costs of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959. 

(2) An increase of $59,500 to replace Federal aid in wildlife restoration 
funds that will not be available in 1961 due to a decrease in reversions by 
States, 

Veed for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as in 1960. 

Plan of work.—This subactivity covers cranes, pigeons, doves, woodcock, jack- 
snipe, rails, gallinules, and nongaine migratory species. The estimate of S248,900 
will be used for salaries and expenses of research projects and to continue the 
operations of the International Bird Banding Center. Mourning dove projects 
include the coordination and summarization of the annual population inventory: 
study of factors influencing the distribution and density of doves and _ their 
relationships to population inventory techniques; measurement of production 
success in various kinds of breeding habitat: and determination of important 
production localities of birds taken by hunters. The annual population status 
of woodcock and snipe is evaluated for hunting regulation purposes and inventory 
method improvements are studied. The distribution migration and abundance 
of other game and nongame migratory birds are studied by means of a reporting 
system involving governmental and private cooperators. Considerable effort 
is devoted to following the remnants of the whooping crane population through 
the breeding, migrational, and wintering phases of their life cycle for the purpose 
of observing population status, detecting facters that affect their welfare, and 
gaining knowledge that will insure their preservation. 

Of the estimate, $115,000 represents costs of operating the International Bird 
Banding Center which maintains and processes banding and recovery records 
for the Bureau, the State, provincial and dominion game departments, and 
private cooperators. This center avoids the confusion and complications that 
would result from multiple banding systems. 
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Status of program.—A summary of projects follows: 


Other migratory bird research projects 


Actual, Estimated, Anticipated, 
1959 1960 1961 
Continuing from prior year ; itunes 6 
Starting during year 7 | 8 ‘ 
Terminating during year re | { 7 | 2 
Continuing into next year 9 5 t 


During 1959, work was completed on the summarization and interpretation of 
accumulated information on the distribution and migration of doves which led 
to the definition of management units for this species comparable to the flyway 
principle for waterfowl. Progress was made on the relocation of dove census 
routes following procedures developed in earlier work, and on the methodology 
for gathering annual hunting kill statistics. Reports were prepared which 
revealed large reductions in eastern songbird populations following the severe 
winter of 1958. Intensive studies were made on the northward and southward 
migrations of whooping cranes and of the wintering population. A severe blow 
to the program was a fire caused by lightning in the machine and record rooms 
of the International Bird Banding Center which damaged equipment and basic 
data and retarded related studies. 

In 1160. a long-term study of the white-winged dove performed in cooperation 
with several State game departments will be concluded. Studies of mourning 
doves, Woodcock, and nongame species will be continued. Intensive observations 
on the breeding ground of whooping cranes will be begun. Emphasis will be 
placed on the coordination of Bureau mourning dove research efforts with those 
of State and private groups, banding center fire-damage repairs and records 
replacement will be completed. 

(¢) Upland wildlife 

The estimate of $147,800 is an increase of $5,800 consisting of 

(1) Anincrease of S800 for costs of the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959. 

(2) An increase of $3,000 to replace Federal aid in wildlife restoration 
funds that will not be available in 1961 due to a decrease in reversions by 
States. 

Vecd for increase,—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the same 
level as in 1960. 

Plan of work.—Upland wildlife research of the Bureau includes studies of the 
ecology and management of wild animals on publie lands, particularly the national 
forests, and agricutural lands and compilation of the Wildlife Review. 

The estimate of $147,800 will be used for salaries and expenses of research 
projects and the Wildlife Review. The studies include the effects of timber 
stand improvement practices in pine forests of the South on deer, turkey, quail, 
and squirrels: population response of forest and range rodents following various 
land management applications; improvement of deer browse through use of 
chemical controls; development of forest wildlife census techniques : relationship 
of water-vield Operations in the arid Southwest to wildlife food and cover values ; 
and response of farin game populations to soil Conservation practices. 

Status of program.—A summary of the projects follows : 


Upland wildlife research projects 


Actual, Estimated, Anticipated, 
1U59 1960 196] 
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In 1959, five projects were brought to completion. These included a long-term 
analysis of factors affecting bobwhite quail in longleaf pine forests ; deer-browse 
preferences and indicator species in southern forests; bobcat food habits; mule 
deer census techniques; and analysis of mule deer productivity rates in Utah. 
Considerable progress was made in the farm game-soil conservation practices 
study at Patuxent refuge. 

During 1960, emphasis will be placed on the use of herbicides to improve 
deer-browse conditions in the Lake States and the effects of wide-scale brush 
removal operations on wildlife populations in Texas and Arizona. Relationships 
of management practices to wildlife will be studied on national forests in Mon- 
tana and North Carolina. Rodent ecology research will be continued in Colo- 
rado, Oregon, and Texas. Publication of the “Wildlife Review,” a reference and 
abstracting service for wildlife workers, will be continued along established 
lines. 

(d) Pesticidc-wildlife relationships 

The estimate of $186,400 is an increase of $1,400 for costs of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Veed for increase—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as in 1960. 

Plan of works.—The purpose of pesticide-wildlife relationship studies is to 
learn the effects of various chemical control agents on wildlife resources and to 
obtain basic data which will enable control programs to go forward with mini- 
mum losses of wildlife. 

The estimate of $186,400 will be used for salaries and expenses of research 
projects and for routine laboratory service work. Acute and chronic toxicity 
determinations will be made of 10 to 15 of the more commonly used insecticides, 
herbicides, and fungicides by feeding tests and controlled pilot studies using 
pheasants, quail, mallard ducks, and other species. Wide-scale operations and 
tield experimental test applications will be observed and the effects of these 
applications on wild populations and their food organisms will be systematically 
recorded. Particular attention will be devoted to detecting whether population 
ehanges occur or whether reproductive capacity is affected in woodcock, water- 
fowl, nongame migratory birds, quail, rabbits, grouse, and other species follow- 
ing application of DDT, heptachlor, dieldrin, taxaphene, malathion, sevin, and 
other insecticides. Methods, timing, and dosage rates will be correlated with 
wildlife responses to aid the development of safe treatments. Data will be 
assembled on the production and usage of chemical agents and on the findings 
of related research. Cooperators in this work include USDA, National Park 
Service, five universities, three State game departments, and several private 
organizations and industrial companies. 

Status of program.—A summary of projects follows: 


Pesticide-wildlife relationships research projects 


Actual, | Estimated, | Anticipated, 

1959 1960 1961 
Continuing from prior year 7 15 18 
Starting during year 11 7 
Terminating during year- - --- ; : —3 —4 -] 
18 


Continuing into next year : ‘ is 15 18 | 


Thus far, acute and chronic toxicity determinations have been made of 24 
chemicals and procedures have been perfected for the diagnosis of their residues 
in recovered specimens. Supplemental appropriations in 1959 made _ possible 
the expansion of laboratory facilities and technical staff at both our Denver 
and Patuxent stations, and will enable stepped-up screening and field study 
programs. Extent of immediate mortality following aerial applications of 
dieldrin and heptachlor at the rate of 2 pounds per acre has been ascertained 
and information on delayed effects is accumulating from several study areas. 
Direct and indirect results of 114-pound per acre treatments are under study. 
Collections of angleworms from a treated area in Louisiana have yielded hep 
tachlor residues of levels sufficient to cause mortality to woodcock consuming 
them in ordinary quantities. Effects of DDT as used in Dutch elm disease 
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control are being studied in relation to songbird populations in Wisconsin and 
Michigan and preliminary reports show drastic losses. Experimental applica- 
tions of toxaphene and other chemicals are under study in Montana in coopera- 
tion with USDA, as are malathion treatments in Yosemite National Park. 

In 1960, study of woodcock productivity rates will be stressed to ascertain 
whether heptachlor treatments on the wintering ground have had a depressing 
effect. Established field study areas for 2-pound and 114-pound per acre ap- 
plication rates of heptachlor will be reworked at appropriate seasons to gather 
further information on population levels and reproductive success and on food 
organism supplies. Studies will be initiated in Massachusetts on the ecological 
implications of aerial spraying of forests and comparisons of hazards to wild- 
life will be made between DDT and sevin. Study of experimental applications 
of toxaphene, dieldrin, and malathion on western areas will be continued. At 
Denver, screening of herbicides for acute and chronic toxicity levels will get 
underway and routine laboratory analyses of recovered specimens will be 
performed. 

(e) Diseases and parasites 

The estimate of $139,800 is an increase of $124,800 consisting of— 

(1) An inerease of $800 for costs of the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959. 

(2) An increase of $124,000 to replace migratory bird conservation ac- 
count funds that are no longer available under the 1958 amendment to the 
Hunting Stamp Tax Act of March 16, 1934 (16 U.S.C. 718). 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as in 1960. 

Plan of work.—The purpose of this activity is to determine the nature and 
significance of disease factors in wildlife and to work out feasible control 
methods. The estimate of $139,800 will be used for salaries and expenses of 
research projects and for associated laboratory service work. At Patuxent, 
work will be continued on the study of diseases of waterfowl including asper- 
gillosis, blood and other parasites, and multiple infections in relation to food 
impaction. Diseases of blackbirds and grackles will be studied relative to their 
actual or potential role as population regulators. Intensive study will be con- 
tinued of the incidence, routes of infection, and possible control of trichomoniasis, 
ain important disease of mourning doves. Work on distemper and viruses of 
Inammals will be completed and parasite studies will be continued. At the 
Bear River substation of the Denver Laboratory, the long-term study of botulism 
Will he continued with emphasis on control methods. Fowl] cholera and para- 
site infections in waterfowl will also receive further study, 

Status of program.—A summary of projects follows: 


Diseases and parasites research projects 


Actual, Estimated, Anticinated, 
1959 1940 1961 
( im f prior veal »9 91 20 
y 5 9 9 
vear | «- | 
I during year t 3 2 
Cc uing into next yea aici 21 20 20 


In 1959 work on the parasite of Canada geese was substantially completed 
and progress was made on studies of blood parasite and aspergillosis infections 
of waterfowl. Experimental control of invertebrate aquatic organisms was 
initiated to ascertain whether the incidence of botulism could be lessened by 
this procedure. Much was learned about the incidence and routes of infection 
of trichomoniasis and ways were perfected to differentiate this disease from 
others with similar symptomatology. 

The program in 1960 will be largely a carryover of projects not completed in 
the previous year. New work will center on the significance of disease as a 
stress factor in blackbirds and grackles and the-role of lead poisoning and 
parasitism in the problem of food impaction in waterfowl. Additional tests 
Will be made of botulism control procedures suggested by earlier work. Co- 
operators and collaborators in this work include the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, National Institutes of Health, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
National Zoological Park, universities and State game departments. 
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(f) Control methods 


The estimate of $276,250 is an increase of $1,825 for costs of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Veed for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as in 1960. 

Plan of work—This subactivity is directed to finding ways and means of 
controlling nuisance and destructive birds and mammals. 

The estimate of $276,250 will be used for salary and expenses of research 
projects and related laboratory service work. Top priority is assigned to the 
search for methods of coping with flocks of birds which in recent years have been 
causing intolerable losses to corn, grain, sorghum, orchard and rice crops and 
at cattle feedlots. The second major field of effort involves techniques for 
eontrol of rodents which are inhibiting successful agricultural, range and forest 
production. The studies include research on the biological peculiarities and 
behavior patterns of blackbirds, grackles, starlings, and other species as a basis 
for selective control procedures: origination, testing and refinement of mechani- 
eal, electronic, and chemical repellents: and population reduction techniques. 
Emphasis will be placed on the latter since there are now no safe means of elimi- 
nating, or lowering to reasonable levels, depredating flocks; and it becomes more 
and more clear that population reduction techniques are the only solution for 
many cases. Recent irruptions of the meadow mouse, cotton rat, and jack rab- 
bit in the West have placed in sharp foeus the inadequacy of present knowl 
edge in forecasting, understanding, and controlling these incidents. Accord- 
ingly, the research work will be pointed to perfecting methods of detecting and 
evaluating rodent population changes and of controlling their numbers. Candi- 
date chemicals will be screened for toxie and repellent properties. Promising 
ones will be field tested and developed for operational use. Further intensifica 
tion of the study of systemic chemicals is contemplated for our preliminary 
work suggests that this is a prospective solution to the problem of damage to 
forest reproduction caused by girdling and browsing animals. Within certain 
limitations these chemicals may also have application in agricultural and range 
damage problems, In the case of predatory animals, attention will be devoted to 
finding a lethal agent adaptable to situations forbidding the use of 1080. Me 
chanical and chemical improvements will be sought for the “coyote getter” and 
alternative control methods. 

Status of program.—A summary of projects follows: 


Control methods research nrovects 


hots | Wittman | asebell 

1959 | 1 1 
Cor 1 ) ve " sf) 
starting ( 2 
r In ( Ww al 
( ! ‘ 1 0 47 


In 1959, a trap was perfected in which 8.000 or more blackbirds and starlings 
ean be captured at a time. It solves the problem of collecting specimens for 
control methods, disease and other study purposes and appears adaptable to 


operational use in certain problem areas. Several lethal chemicals and gases 
were field tested on blackbirds and starlings and the store of knowledge on this 
topie has been vastly expanded Facilities for the screening of bird repellants 


have been enlarged and this work is now proceeding at an increased pace. 
Additional improvements were made in bird-frightening devices and in nop 
letion and production measurement techniques. Repellent seed coat treatments 
have been further refined and the procedure is now in operational use in forest 
tree nurseries, reforestation projects, and agriculture. Work was completed on 
several excellent nonsystemic tree seedling and crop repellants and preparations 
were made for the screening and field testing of systemic chemicals. 

In 1960, the present lines of investigation will be continued and there will be 
further explorations into the physiology of blackbirds in an effort to find traits 
exploitable in controlling populations, such as inhibiting reproductive success 
by use of chemical sterilizers. Habitat manipulations as a means of dispersing 
depradating flocks will be studied, and additional laboratory and field tests will 
be made of lethel chemicals. Further refinements will be made in two pocket 
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gopher control techniques, the “burrow builder” for distributing baits and the 
use of herbicides in reducing gopher food supplies. As facilities permit, all 
possible attention will be devoted to the testing and adaptation of systemic 
chemicals for use in the control of damage to forest reproduction. 


(a) Classification, distribution, and life history studies 

The estimate of $149,800 is an increase of $32,800 consisting of— 

(1) An increase of S800 for costs of the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Acet of 1959. 

(2) An increase of $27,400 to replace migratory bird conservation ac- 
count funds that are no longer available under the 1958 amendment to the 
Hunting Stamp Tax Act of March 16, 1984 (16 U.S.C. 718). 

(3) An increase of $4,600 to replace Federal aid in wildlife restoration 
funds that will not be available in 1961 due to a decrease in reversions by 
States, 

Veed for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as in 1960. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $149,800 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of research projects and for related service functions involving identification of 
birds and mammals, maintenance of scientific collections, and coordination of 
nationwide bat-banding activities. Studies to be undertaken include a con- 
tinuation of work on the redescription of North American life zones, classifica- 
tion of Alaskan mammals, taxonomic revision of the bobcats, and racial deter- 
minations and distribution in two species of mammals and one of birds. The 
sea otter study will include the preparation of a species monograph, experimental 
transplants to suitable but unoccupied range, population inventories, and comple- 
tion of ecological studies. Two projects will be initiated on racial determinations 
of waterfowl as a basis for relating production areas to harvest areas. 


Status of program,—A summary of projects follows: 
Classification, distribution, and life history research projects 

Actual, Estimated, | Anticipated, 

1959 1960 1961 
Continuing from prior year 16 11 12 
tart a as als Sh ch ia eh caer’ bebo nds in at lin sca ati ek 4 2 
I uring yea 5 —3 —4 
( t DORE WOR? ... wnscccussee ll 12 10 


In 1959, studies were completed on the distribution of American bears and 
foxes: methods of determining age in key species of waterfowl through the use 
of plumage characteristics; and the biology and status of the nutria. 

In 1960, it is anticipated that projects will be completed on the racial deter- 
minations of sandhill cranes and Canada geese and on the bird life of the 
horthern Rocky Mountains. Classification and distribution studies on two 
species of mammals will be initiated. Ecological relationships of aquatic mam- 
mals in gulf coast marshes will be studied giving particular attention to their 
impact on vegetation of importance to wintering waterfowl. 

(h) Cooperative wildlife research units 

The estimate of $174,000 is an increase of $1,000 for costs of the Federal Em- 
Plovees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Veed for inerease.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
Saine level as in 1960 

Plan of work—The cooperative wildlife research units, sponsored jointly by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the Wildlife Management Institute, 
and the land-grant colleges and conservation departments of 16 States are main- 
fained for the purpose of providing research findings and trained personnel 
Which are essential to the wise and efficient management of the Nation's fish 
and wildlife research. The units serve as conservation education and liaison 
centers which bring closer cooperation among the’ Federal, State, and private 


Conservation agencies. 
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The estimate of $174,000 will be used for salaries of the unit leaders and for 
the maintenance of vehicles. All other costs are paid by the cooperating agen- 
cies. The following shows a distribution of the estimate by units: 


Field station Program, | Estimate, | Field station | Program, | Estimate, 
1960 1961 | 1960 1961 
| 

Auburn, Ala , $8, 933 $9,170 || Columbus, Ohio Scene $9, 315 $9, 370 
College, Alaska. e 17, 100 17, 155 Stillwater, Okla. 9, 058 9, 113 
Tucson, Ariz. 9, 315 9,370 || Corvallis, Oreg j 8, 220 | 8, 275 
Fort Collins, Colo 9, 832 9, 887 University Park, Pa | 9,315 | 9, 370 
Moscow, Idaho “ 9, 582 9, 637 Logan, Utah sills dt 9, 315 9, 370 
Ames, lowa | 9,315 | 9, 370 Blacksburg, Va 8, 932 9, 105 
Orono, Maine. .- 9, 315 9, 370 || Central office headquarters 17, 765 17, 585 
Amherst, Mass_. . | 9,315 9, 370 — |—_—__—— 
Columbia, Mo_- x 9,315 9, 370 Os cctwsans 173, 000 | 174, 00 
Missoula, Mont_-_---. 9, 058 9, 113 | 


The program will continue along established lines of providing conserva- 
tion education and extension services; technical assistance to State game depart- 
ments and other conservation agencies; and research findings on problems 
of concern to the cooperating groups. 

Status of program.—During the 1957-58 school year, 270 fish and wildlife 
students received degrees from cooperative unit schools. Of that number, 
137 received bachelors degrees, 57 masters degrees, and 76 doctors degrees. 
Since the program was inaugurated, 2,964 wildlife students have graduated 
from the unit schools. Many now hold responsible professional positions with 
Federal, State, and provincial conservation departments and the private agencies. 

During calendar year 1958, 290 research projects covering a wide varietv 
of fish and wildlife species and management problems were being conducted. 
A total of 64 projects was completed and the remainder were carried over 
into 1959 as active projects. 

Federal funds comprise less than one-third of the cooperative wildlife re 
search unit program costs. Contributions from cooperators are as_ follows; 
the Wildlife Management Institute provides a minimum of $1,000 annually 
per unit: the State conservation departments provide $6,000 to $30,000 an- 
nually per unit; and the State universities provide office, laboratory and see 
retarial facilities as well as technical assistance of staff members. 


FINANCING THE WIDLIFE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The following tabulation shows, by sources of funds, the total funds avail 
able in 1960 and the estimates for 1961 : 


Program, Estimate, | Increase (+ 
Appropriation 1960 1961 or 
decrease (- 


ANNUAL DEFINITE 
Management and investigations of resources $1, 178, 425 $1, 617, 300 4+$438, 875 


PERMANENT INDEFINITE 


Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds 148, 300 50, 240 — 98, 061 
Migratory bird conservation account--- 658, 650 —658, 650 

Total__- : ; “ . ; 1, 985, 375 1, 667, 540 —317, 835 
7 = 2 a 2 — Wa 


7. Soil and moisture conservation 


Amount available, 1959______- 
Amount available, 1960___________ 206, 900 
Estimate, 1961_..._..-__-- pnb : eee ees _-. 207, 00 
Increase________ 100 
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Soil and moisture conservation 

The estimate of $207,000 is an increase of $100 for costs of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as 1960. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $207,000 will be used for soil and moisture 
conservation work on many of the 9,275,571 acres in the continental system of 
national wildlife refuges. Depredation problems and increased waterfowl usage 
of these refuges can by met only by intensification of soil conservation work to 
bring about an increased production and better utilization of the areas. New 
refuges which require the application of fundamental conservation practices are 
being added to the system from year to year. The program will be continued 
on approximately the same basis as in 1960. 

The following tabulation shows, by State and refuge, the distribution of the 
estimate for 1961: 





State Refuge Estimate, State Refuge Estimate, 
1961 | 1961 
Alabama Wheeler ; $4, 500 North Carolina_| Mattamuskett-- $1, 200 
Arkansas Holla Bend aa | 6, 300 North Dakota__| Arrowwood : 1, 000 
California S Merced | 3, 800 Des Lacs___- 1, 100 
|} Sacramento 3, 500 || Long Lake_- | R00 
Delaware_-. Bombay Hook-- 2, 500 Lostwood 1, 650 
Georgia Savannah | 5, 000 || | Lower Souris---- | 1, 100 
Illinois Crab Orchard__- 13, 950 Slade | 250 
Mark Twain.. 4, 500 Snake Creek 375 
Iowa Union Slough 1, 150 Tewaukon 850 
Kansas Kirwin 5, 000 Upper Souris 1, 400 
Quivira__- = 3, 000 Oklahoma_- Salt Plains. -- | 2, 500 
Kentucky Kentucky Woodlands 4, 000 Tishomingo , 3, 000 
Louisiana_...-.| Lacassine a 1, 600 Wichita Mountains 5, 000 
Maine M oosehorn | 5,900 || Oregon _...| Hart Mountain... | 2, 900 
Maryland. Blackwater wwacensl 1,000 || South Carolina_| Carolina Sandhills- - -- 4, 500 
Michigan Seney 2, 100 || a a a ae 5, 100 
Shiawassee _ 1,500 || South Dakota__} Lacreek___-_--- aac 1, 100 
Minnesota --| Mud Lake-. 2, 300 | Sand Leke.......<.... 4, 200 
Rice Lake 3, 000 Tennessee. ...- | Tennessee......-<5.-.- | 8, 100 
Tamarac 3,400 || Texas as bss fs oc es 5 eel 4, 000 
| Upper Mississippi 2,600 || Vermont.......| Missisquoi--........--- | 3, 000 
Mississippi Noxubee __ 5,900 || Virginia........] Presquile........-..-..] 700 
Yazoo 5,450 || Washington....| Little Pend Oreille.__-| 3, 000 
Missouri... --.- Mingo 2, 500 Wisconsin_..._- Horicon. _. i 1,175 
Squaw Creek 1,500 || Wyoming......| Hutton Lake, Bam- 2, 000 
Swan Lake__.- | 1, 750 | | forth, and  Path- 
Montana National Bison Range. | 3, 000 || | __ finder. 
| Red Rock Lakes | 3, 000 || | National Elk-........- 8, 000 
Nebraska | Crescent Lake 2.050 Regional offices: 
; | Fort Niobrara sul 400 || Region 1, Portland, Oreg_...-...---- 1, 500 
Nevada. __.-- Sheldon 5, 000 || Region 2, Albuquerque, N. Mex_---- 1, 500 
| Stillwater. --- 4, 000 Region 2, Minneapolis, Minn_- 2, 500 
New Mexico....| Bitter Lake asad 2, 500 Region 4, Atlanta, Ga 9, 350 
| Bosque del Apache--.-- 2,500 || Headquarters: Washington, D.C 1,000 
New York......| Montezuma.-- ; 1, 500 - - 
|} Oak Orchard... _-.- 1, 500 TOs cadun earicginmdacwameenaaa eae 207, 000 


it 


Status of program.—Capability surveys, soil tests, and land-use plans have 
been completed for a majority of the refugees. Conservation practices adopted 
include water control by the use of detentions, terraces or waterways, and soil 
protection or improvement through the use of cover crops, fertilizers, soil amend- 
ments, strip cropping and reseeding. At present there are 68 cooperative agree- 
ments with local soil conservation districts. 


8&8. River basin studies 


$836, 642 
837, 000 
1, 009, 709 
172, 700 


eiount nvaiiewie: 1000 os a eda 
Amount available, 1960_____-_______- i Sed a ska igi peeves tan teed 
Estimate, 1961 
Increase 
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River basin studies 

The estimate of $1,009,700 is an increase of $172,700 consisting of— 

(1) A decrease of $5,700 due to a change in financing rentals which were 
borne by the Bureau in 1960 but will be borne by GSA commencing in 1961, 

(2) An increase of 86,000 for costs of the Federal Employees Health Bene 
fits Acts of 1959. 

(8) An increase of $172,400 to replace migratory bird conservation ac- 
count funds that are no longer available under the 1958S amendment to the 
Hunting Stamp Tax Act of March 16, 1934 (16 U.S.C. 718). 

Need for inercase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as 1960. 

Plan of work.—Acquisition of Federal waterfowl] lands is essential for sound 
waterfowl management: however, it is not practicable to bring into publie 
ownership all of the lands needed. The Nation’s waterfowl resource is prin- 
cipally dependent on privately owned habitat. It is, therefore, incumbent on the 
Bureau, in the discharge of its obligations to take vigorous and appropriate 
steps to maintain privately owned wetlands as continued habitat for future 
waterfowl populations. Wetlands are threatened by the programs of other 
Federal agencies in connection with water-use projects, by activities of individ- 
ual farmers under federally assisted agricultural drainage programs, by mos- 
quito control programs in coastal areas, by industrial expansion in the vicinity 
of navigable waterways, by expanding urban developments in various heavily 
populated areas, and by the expanded program of Federal aid in highway devel- 
opment. Under the wetlands programs, studies are made of proposed drainage 
plans or other proposed developments and their effects upon wildlife are deter- 
mined. When significant, these effects are brought to the attention of the 
planning agencies, recommendations fostering preservation of wetlands are 
made, and the appropriate Federal, State, and private wildlife conservation 
organizations interested in wetland preservation are advised. The program in- 
cludes a continuing liaison with appropriate organizations to provide information 
on wetlands threatened with destruction and to insure that favorable opportuni- 
ties to preserve or develop wetlands are fully appreciated. The importance of 
various wetlands to waterfowl] and other wildlife is discussed with farm organi- 
zations, engineering and construction groups, sportsmen’s groups, and citizens 
to facilitate development of well informed public opinion regarding wetland 
values. 

Apart from the wetlands preservation program, the river basin activity studies, 
under authority of the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (16 U.S.C. 661 et seq.), 
water-use projects of Federal and other agencies under Federal license through- 
out the United States, exclusive of the Missouri Basin, to determine their effects 
on sport fisheries, commerciai fisheries. and wildlife resources, and to recommend 
measures needed for the protection and improvement of these resources. Studies 
of Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation projects under this activity 
are of a reconnaissance nature and are used in determining whether, and the 
extent to which, further detailed studies will be required. Investigations of 
water-use projects are conducted in close cooperation with the State fish and 
gimme departments and various conservation agencies to insure that plans and 
operations of river developments include measures which will lessen any adverse 
eifects on fish and wildlife resources and, insofar as feasible, provide maximum 
henefits to these resources. During 1961 reconnaissance studies will be con- 
ducted of water-use projects, which are authorized for construction by the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation and projects not vet author- 
ized. Studies will also be made of small reclamation projects, private dredging 
and filling projects under Corps of Engineers permit, and small watershed proj- 
ects proposed under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. The 
program of study will be closely coordinated with the programs of the Federal 
construction agencies. In addition, reports on fish and wildlife in relation to 
water developments will be supplied to meet requirements of Commissions estab- 
lished by Congress (Outdoor Recreation Resources Review, U.S. Study of South- 
eastern and Texas River Basins), and the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources. 

Pursuant to the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act, reconnaissance and detailed 
studies of projects subject to license and permit by Federal Power Commission, 
reconnaissance studies and general liaison on projects of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Bureau of Reclamation (including small reclamation projects), Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (small watershed projects), and Bureau of Public Roads, 
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are conducted with direct appropriations. The 1961 estimate is broken down 


by area as Lollows: 


Surveys of Wetland 
wat 1)y rvet Total 
control studies 
projects 
Re 
$164, 900 $5, 500 
it 196, 200 9, O 
North Ce 100 55. GM) 
Southeast 111, 000 41. 100) 
heast 81, 500 31, 700 113, 200 
4 74.990 74, 900 
"i neton offic 141, 700 29, 900 171, 600 
&36, 600 173, 100 1, 009, 706 


Detailed studies of projects being planned and constructed by Corps of 
Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation and, in the Missouri River Basin, recon- 
naissance surveys as well, will be financed by funds included in the public works 
appropriation estimates. 

Status of program.—In 1959, 490 reports were prepared on 214 Corps of 

Engineers projects; 44 Bureau of Reclamation projects; 99 Department of 
Agriculture small watersheds ; 45 Federal Power Commission projects ; 49 Bureau 
of Public Roads works in Alaska; 18 Forest Service permits; 9 small reclama- 
tion projects; and 61 miscellaneous developments. 
In 1960, funds appropriated for this activity are being used for a number of 
reconnaissance reports of Federal water-use projects; investigations of private 
power projects subject to Federal Power Commission license; and continuation 
of the comprehensive investigation of fish and wildlife resources of the Middle 
Snake River Basin. Funds were provided in the public works appropriation for 
1960 for detailed studies of Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers 
projects. It is expected that some 400 projects will be studied in 1960 and 
about the sane number in 1961. This reduction from the number examined in 
1959 is based on need for more intensive study of more important water-use 
developments and preparation for more specific recommendations and engineer 
ing and cost data on fish and wildlife conservation measures as required by the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act. 

In 1959 and the first half of 1960, six general plans were completed for the 
use of lands acquired in conjunction with Federal water projects for fish and 
wildlife management purposes. In this period, a total of 34,557 acres of land 
were made available for the use of State fish and game departments at Berlin 
Reservoir, Ohio: Bull Shoals Reservoir, Missouri; Cheatham Lock and Dam, 
Tennessee ; Lovewell Reservoir, Kansas: Philpott Reservoir, Virginia ; and Coral- 
ville Reservoir, Towa. A number of other negotiations are underway to make 
areas at other Federal reservoirs available for fish and wildlife management 
either by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife or by State fish and game 
agencies, 

During 1960, procedures for the followup program on river basin studies were 
developed and surveys made of a number fo completed water-use projects. Un 
der this program it will be possible to determine the soundness of recommenda- 
tions made for the conservation and development of fish and wildlife resources 
affected by water development projects and the actual benefits which have 
resulted from the recommendations. The findings of this program will greatly 
increase the effectiveness of the cooperative planning authorized by the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act. 

Following out the recommendations of the Department, under the program, 
provisions to assure conservation were included in licenses and permits issued 





for non-Federal hydroelectric projects by the Federal Power Commission dur- 
ing the past 18 months as follows: 

Fourteen liceuses were issued which contain stipulations allowing the Secre 
tary of the Interior during the period of the license to recommend the con 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such devices or any reasonable modifica 
tion of project structures or operation in the interest of fish and wildlife re 


sources as he may hereafter determine are necessary. Seven licenses were 
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issued providing for specific minimum flows to be maintained in streams below 
the project for the conservation of fish life. Two license orders were issued 
which prescribed that the licensee finance a study program designed to determine 
the efficiency of fish-passage devices. One license provided for a fish screen and 
one for the stocking of fish in a reservoir. Ten permits were issued which 
contain provisions for the permittee to cooperate with State fish and game agen- 
cies and the Fish and Wildlife Service during the planning period in order 
that adequate provisions for fish and wildlife can be made. 

Federal cost-sharing of fish and wildlife developments authorized by the 
1958 amendments to the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (16 
U.S.C, 1001 et seq.) resulted in an increase in river basin work in small water- 
shed projects. The response of landowners to the opportunities provided for 
fish and wildlife developments cost-sharing is rapidly gaining momentum. 
Among projects approved for construction major developments have been in- 
cluded in the work plans for four projects. Three additional projects approved 
for construction contain recreational developments that will also enhance fish 
and wildlife resources. In 25 other projects still in the planning stage, local 
groups, and State fish and game departments have indicated a substantial inter- 
est in fish and wildlife enhancement. 

During the past 18 months the Bureau has continued its program to stimulate 
preservation of wet lands. Programs of other Federal agencies affecting wet 
lands have been studied and desirable modifications recommended. Close liaison 
has been maintained at all levels with these agencies and with State fish and 
game departments and private wildlife conservation organizations at National, 
State and local levels. 

Conference with staff members of the Department of Agriculture resulted 
in inclusion of wet land management and restoration practices in the conserva- 
tion reserve regulations of the soil bank program. These were implemented at 
the field level through development of appropriate specifications for individual 
States. In the prairie pothole States of Minnesota and the Dakatos, continuing 
studies of waterfowl habitat losses have provided a basis for improved regula- 
tions for the agricultural drainage assistance program. These studies and 
similar investigations elsewhere have provided valuable data for waterfowl fly- 
way management plans and for the small wet land acquisition program of the 
3ureau. 

Liaison established with the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads has encouraged field 
personnel of that Bureau, State fish and game departments, and State highway 
departments to preserve wet lands, and where feasible to create small lakes 
for fishing and hunting in connection with the Federal-aid highway program. 
Similar liaison with the urban planning assistance program of the Urban Re 
newal Administration is providing opportunities for wet land preservation 
through zoning in urban areas. 


FINANCING THE RIVER BASIN STUDIES PROGRAM 


The following tabulation shows by sources of funds the total funds available 
in 1960 and the estimates for 1961 for financing river basin studies: 


| Program, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Source 1960 1961 | or de- 
crease (—) 


RUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Annual definite: Management and investigations of resources $837,000 | $1,009, 700 + $172, 700 
Permanent indefinite: Migratory bird conservation account 
(wetlands habitat preservation) 217, 900 | ; a — 217, 900 
Other sources | 
Bureau of Reclamation. _.- : 195, 000 | 200, 000 +5, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation (Missouri River Basin studies 233, 025 280, 000 | +46, 975 
Corps of Engineers_ _- 1 551, 750 550, 000 —1, 750 
Cs se a said sia a 2, 034, 675 2, 039, 700 | +5, 025 


1 Includes $15,500 of balances brought forward. 
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INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. $105,950 of the increase is for employee health bene- 
fits; $181,600 is to replace Pribilof receipts which are no longer av: ail- 
able for enforcement. in Alaska; $3,564,990 is to provide funds for 
activities which have been financed from hunting tax revenues. 


AMENDMENT TO HUNTING STAMP ACT 


Explain the 1958 amendment to the Hunting Stamp Tax Act and 
its effect on your financing in 1961. 

Mr. Janzen. The effect of that 1958 duck stamp was to earmark 
all of the receipts effective on July 1, 1960, for land acquisitions and 
financing the cost of stamp distribution by the Post Office. 

Mr. Kirwan. And that was an act of Congress. 

Mr. Janzen. That was an act of Congress and those moneys are 
no longer available for anything but land purchase. 

Mr. Kirwan. Only the buying of land? 

Mr. JANzEN. Only the buying r of land. 

Mr. Kirwan. What ty ‘pe of land are you acquiring ? 

Mr. Janzen. Our primary purpose here is to preserve the wet 
lands as wet lands. That is No. 1 priority. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is the Congress that is to blame, not you people. 
But it is going to place a serious additional financial burden on 
the Federal Government, $3.5 million in 1961, now that these duck- 
stamp funds can be used only to buy more land. These refuges have 

be maintained and operated and having to finance all of this 
from direct appropriations will have the effect of reducing the 
amount of funds that might go to other important requirements of 
your Bureau, such as research on pesticides, et cetera. 

Mr. Janzen. It is my understanding that when the Duck Stamp 
Act was first initiated many, many years ago, that the people who 
were behind it wanted to tax themselves to buy land for refuges and to 
preserve wet lands because they knew—— 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not sure that all the land that has been pur- 
chased was for preservation of the waterfowl. 

Mr. Janzen. You understand, we have a Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Commission, which passes on all of these projects and on which 
we have two Senators and two Congressmen and three Cabinet mem- 
bers. They have to approve any project we purchase. I can assure 
you that—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATION OF NEW HATCHERY FACILITIES 


fr. Kirwan. An increase of $262,000 is requested to operate new 
hatchery facilities at 12 locations. 

Explain how this increase will be used. 

Mr. Tuntson. This $262,000, Mr. eyo is to bring these 12 
hatcheries into production. Actually it is 11 hatcheries since the 
Willow Beach Hatchery will be only partially constructed. 
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Mr. Kirwan. There is a member of the Appropriations Committee 
who comes from a State that does not get too much, South Carolina, 
Hlis name is John Riley. He has an old fish hatchery down there that 
is sadly in need of repair. I hope that is one of the 12. 

Mr. Tuntson. Iam sorry, but it is not. 

You are referring to Or: angeburg, I believe; it is not on this list. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish that down in the Department they would take 
a look around and see if they cannot invest some money in it. 


HATCHERY PRODUCTION 


{ow many pounds of fish are being produced this vear in the Fed- 
eral hatcheries and what is the estimate for 1961? 

Mr. Tunison. As the Director pointed out, we plan to produce 
2,600,000 pounds of fish and that is about 350,000 pounds more than 
in 1959, 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the current production by State hatcheries? 

Mr. Tunison. i regret 1 cannot give you that figure, but we can 
provide it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put it in the record later. 

(The information follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING PRODUCTION OF STATE Fisn HATCHERIES 


The last survey of State fish hatchery production was for fiscal year 1958, 
Aecording to reports received from the States and the then Territory of Hawaii 
their production totaled 13,220,000 pounds or 821,458,000 individual fish of 61 
species 

NEW NATIONAL AQUARIUM 

Mr. Kirwan. What can you report on the study of the need for a 
new national aquarium here in Washington ¢ 

Mr. ‘Tuntson. Tam pleased LO Say, SIP, We were able to ee idle you 
with the report you aa uested sometime ago. In general, the report 
indicates, in keeping with other national buildings here in Washing- 
ton, that such an aquarium would fit in that locale. 

Mr. Kirwan. I took that up a couple of years ago, and I was sur- 
prised that the Department did not have a modern, national aquarium 
here a long time ago. It would be a credit to the Nation’s Capital. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1960. 
Hon. MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Kirwan: In accordance with the committee request in Report No. 
1346, 85th Congress, 2d session, “Department of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1959.” there is enclosed a report of the need and de- 
sirability of constructing a new aquarium building in Washington, D.C. 

The establishment of a new aquarium in the Nation’s Capital would be con- 
sistent with the existing structures and collections of national interest. Tt has 
not been determined whether the Federal Government should assume responsi- 
bility to build or operate such an aquarium for Washington or any other city. 
In any event, should construction be deemed a Federal responsibility, the timing 
of recommendations to proceed with the construction of an aquarium in Wash- 
ington will be dependent on general Federal construction plans and fiscal con- 
siderations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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NEW AQUARIUM IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In Report No. 1346 of the Committee on Appropriations House of Representa- 
tives, page &, there appears the following statement which is the basis for this 
report on anew aquarium: 

“It is requested that a study be initiated, within available funds, of the need 
and desirability of constructing a new aquarium building in Washington, D.C.” 


THE EXISTING AQUARIUM 


The current aquarium has been located and operated in the basement of the 
Department of Commerce Building since construction of that building in 1930. 
At that time the Bureau of Fisheries was in the Department of Commerce. Op- 
eration of the aquarium continued to be a function of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service after the formation of that agency in the Department of the Interior by 
consolidation of the Bureau of Fisheries and the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

The location of the existing aquarium in an enlargement of the basement hall 
in the Commerce Building makes it quite inaccessible to the large numbers of 
visitors to the Capital, including thousands of schoolchildren. Because of the 
location, there are only very limited opportunities for the development of educa- 
tional exhibits. Although the large and small display tanks contain desirable 
exhibits of fishes, reptiles, an damphibians, the entire installation is inadequate 
in space, arrangement, and location to provide the visiting public with the de- 
sired educational features that are possible at most public aquariums. 


THE NEW AQUARIUM 


According to the District of Columbia Board of Trade, approximately 6,250,000 
persons including some 2,500 groups from schools visited Washington, D.C., 
during 1958. Data from leading public aquariums over the country indicate that 
anew and adequate aquarium, suitably located, would attract 8 million or more 
visitors annually. Such an institution, presenting the life of our lakes, streams, 
and coastal waters, tropical fishes and marine life, would be a major public 
attraction in the Nation’s Capital. It would provide thousands of schoolchildren 
with instruction in the life of our waters, with information not available to them 
elsewhere. The contemplated features of such a structure would be unique 
und would receive the commendation of the general visiting public as well as 
of educators, researchers, and organizations devoted to fisheries and conserva 
tion, Such an aquarium would be a most desirable addition to the shrines of 
the Nation’s Capital. 

The aquarium building should be of about 100,000 square feet usable space 
on the principal floor, including adjacent outdoor pools as well as display, public, 
and work areas. The site should permit the erection of a two-story building 
Which may be of almost any shape with the least dimension not less than 
125 feet. The structure should be so located as to provide unloading and docking 
facilities on the river and arrangement must be made for beneath-building or 
underground storage of some 4 million gallons of fresh and salt water. From 
information obtained on the cost of large aquariums at New York, Chicago, 
and other cities, it is estimated that an aquarium of an adequate size and 
proper design would cost between $12 and $15 million. More detailed and 
accurate cost estimates must await site selection and engineering studies. 

Directing personnel of the principal public and private aquariums in the 
country have been contacted with regard to public acceptance and utilization 
of the displays and their value for educational and scientific purposes; and 
opinions regarding the establishment of a major aquarium in the Washington 
area have been gathered. Without exception, there has been enthusiastie 
expression of the belief that the National Capital should have an aquarium with 
educational and cultural features not found elsewhere in the world. 

It is our opinion that an adequately designed and constructed new aquarium 
in the District of Columbia would be an exceptionally desirable addition to 
the national collections and shrines. 


FISHERY RESEARCH 


What new results can you report under fishery research ? 
Mr. Tuntson. We are quite proud of what we are doing in fishery 
research, sir. We started a new project this year that has been de- 
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layed for years. That is, the initiation of improvement in fish culture 
of warm water species. In order to do that it was necessary to curtail 
some other activities to initiate this. We have only one man on 
it. 

Another area in which we have made progress is on the amino acid 
and fat requirements in salmon. We are also beginning to appreci- 
ate more the value of water in the diet of hatchery fish. There have 
been some improvements in disease contro] work and we are initiating 
a study now at La Crosse on fish control measures and a part of this 
is prompted as the result of the research on lamprey control. 


NEW REFUGE AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $325,000 is budgeted for the operation 
and maintenance of seven new refuge areas and for increased costs in 
Al: ska 

sriefly explain how these funds will be used. 

Mr. Parker. As you indicated, there are seven new refuges that 
will be, or have been, brought into being and funds will be used to 
develop these in the form of dams and dikes to control the water, to 
clear land for the development of food for ducks, to put up fences 
to keep out trespassing livestock, and to maintain buildings to operate 
those refuges. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think the beavers could do a lot of that 
work there ? 

Mr. Parker. Unfortunately, in these particular areas there are no 
beavers and food conditions are not there for beavers. 


ENFORCEMENT WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly, what is the status of the enforcement work 
for protection of the migratory birds ? 

Mr. Parker. Currently we have a staff of 126 agents in the United 
States and we are reducing the staff in Alaska as the new State takes 
over. The table on page 43 will give you some idea of the number of 
arrests that were made last year. Last year was one of the record 
years and I am sure that this committee is aware of the undercover 
work that was done about a year ago in the Midwest where we were 
able to apprehend some 97 people involved in selling ducks illegally 
which they took in and out of season. 


ALASKAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. The Alaska Game Commission went out of business 
last December 31 and Alaska has taken over the work. 

What personnel will the Bureau retain in Alaska ? 

Mr. Parker. Generally, there will be a reduction of some 26 posi- 
tions and we will be carrying on a reduced law enforcement program 
that will deal with the Migatory Bird Treaty Act, the Lacey Act, and 
we will also carry on the predator and rodent control program of the 
same magnitude as previously. We will be carrying on the national 
refuge program which was in operation previously in Alaska. 
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BANDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. The Bureau recently completely the 5-year banding 
program. In general, what did the survey show on w aterfowl migra- 
tion and so forth? 

Mr. Parker. We were able to pretty well determine in the case of 
the area studied where those birds were produced and which flyways 
they went to. 

This is significant in the setting of the annual seasons. You may 
have recalled last fall we had decided drops in population in the At- 
lantic, Mississippi, and the Central flyways. These banding programs 
give us a clue as to where those birds are raised and which fly way they 
go to, 

PREDATOR AND RODENT CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making in the program for 
control of predatory animals and injurious rodents for which 
$2,063,400 is budgeted for 1961? 

Mr. Parker. The program is just about holding its own and we are 
running into difficulties in control methods that we were formerly able 
to use and which are now bec oming obsolete because of the number 
of people that come onto the public lands. 

We used to be able to use certain control methods which we are now 
unable to use, such as poisons, because of the number of people in the 
location. Now it is necessary to shift to new methods, some of which 
are still on the drawing board. For some situations we have not been 
able to develop a satisfactory technique. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you said the program is holding its own, did 
you mean the money end or the rodents? 

Mr. Parker. We are still able to keep the number of animals fairly 
well in control. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is about a draw there, whether you are going to 
get ahead or they ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 


WILDLIFE RESEARCHT PROGRAM 


Mr, Kirwan. Briefly highlight important elements during the past 
year under “Wildlife research.” 

I am glad to see from the justification that you actually finished 
some research projects and freed the funds to begin new projects. 

Mr. Parker. The wildlife research program, of course, covers sev- 
eral broad fields. In the waterfowl] field, as you indicated, we wound 
up the first 5 years of the bird-banding program. We were able to 
pull together in the case of the canvasback duck all the information 
we had in the banding center and came out with a publication that was 
particularly valuable this year because of the reduction in the pop- 
ulation. We were able, as a result of that study, to show that about 
70 percent of that particular species of duck is harvested each year by 
the gun. We are working at Patuxent, near Laurel, Md., where we 
have some lowlands, in an attempt to develop waterfowl habitat from 
marginal lands, such as gravel pits, sewage-disposal fields, and so on. 
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Mr. Kirwan. What damage resulted from the fire at the Inter- 
national Bird Banding Center / 

Mr. Parker. The fire in June of last year, caused by a lightning 
strike, destroyed the interior of two rooms which contained the 
machine tabulation equipment and card record files. While the phy- 
sical damage was not great, the loss of banding record cards by water 
and heat damage amount to about 1 million individual records. For- 
tunately, the basic data were not damaged so that we are able to 
restore the record cards. 


PESTICIDE STUDIES 


Mr. Kirwan. The estimate of $186,400 will continue the studies of 
the effects of pesticides on wildlife at the same level in 1961. This, 
together with the $62,400 under “Fish research, will make a total of 
$248,800 on the pesticide problem. 

Last session the annual authorization was raised to $2,565,000, 

Tell us what progress you are making on this program and what 
other Government and private agencies are spending funds on this 
yroblein. 

Mr. Parker. My answer to the first part of uur question is that 

launched a three-sided ogee: (1) Investigating the new com- 
pounds in the laboratory to determine the effect on wildlife, how 
much it takes to kill them, or what the immediate effect is, and also 
the long-term effect. 

We found, for example, the sublethal dose of the chemical will not 
necessarily kill the bird, but will either reduce the number of eggs 
it produces, or you will get less resistant or malformed chicks, so 
there are twot hings involved. 

You get immediate loss or you achieve the effect that any birds that 
survive will have a reduced reproduction capability. 

Our field investigations were largely those on the use of heptachlor 
in the southeast and the immediate and chronic effects on wild- 
life. We were able to determine that there were losses of as much 
as 80 percent of bird life in the area after spray had been applied. 
In addition to that, we found that as much as 12 months later birds 
coming into this area died. On analysis they were found to have 
poison in them. 

We also found in the investigation of the Dutch elm disease con- 
trol program in Wisconsin and Michigan that there had been a tre- 
usiions loss of robins following the use of DDT sprayed on the 
elms to control the disease. What happened is that the poison drip- 
ped off the trees, got into the ground, and the earthworms absorbed 
it in their tissue and then the birds came along and ate the worms. 
We have had losses of as much as 8 or 10 months afterward. 

Other agencies working on the effects of pesticides include the 
Public Health Service, Food and Drug Administration, Agriculture 
Research Service, several State agricultural experiment stations, and 
State fish and game departments. In addition, some of the private 
conservation organizations are working on various aspects of the 
problem. 
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Inter- | BLACKBIRD CONTROL 
| 
tning Mr. Kirwan. What progress are you making in the studies to con- 
l the trol blackbirds, starlings, and so forth ? 
phy- Mr. Parker. The bird control program is very interesting and 1 
water | an important subject at the moment. We are approaching it roa 
For- several different angles. 
le to In the first place, it 1s apparent that the natural inclination is to 
just kill the birds but that is easier said than done. We have some 
inethods by which we can kill birds but the result would entail loss of 
other wildlife, livestock, or something else. 
What we are trying to do is to test lethal methods that can be spe- 
es of cific for the destructive birds. In addition to that, we have been 
This, working on repellents trying to figure out new ways of keeping the 
al of birds out of the fields. Weare looking at the phys siology ot the black- 
birds trying to find some weak link in the life cycle so we can figure 
° out some way— me 
What Mr. Kirwan. You are going to have a tough time getting rid of the il 
this blackbirds. There is no question about that. " 
For example, I understand that in Minnesota you are not allowed ‘3 
that — blac birds, so they breed there by the millions and then migrate » 
COM- o the other States : 
how | How are you voing to get rid of ee ‘kbirds? « 
also Mi. Parker. It takes a combination of all of these methods. In 2 
some places, you cannot use poison. We have developed a new light . 
| not trap that is used at night with powerful lights. We have caught as s 
eggs many as 17,000 birds a night. it 
eyo RIVER BASIN STUDIES 3 
that Mr. Kirwan. Briefly indicate the accomplishments of the staif { 
engaged in river basin studies. th 
hlor Mr. Janzen. I think that probably I should ask Mr. McBroom to , 
‘ild- give a short résumé, ” 
uch Mr. MeBroom is the chief of our river basin studies. a 
ied, Mr. McBroom. Mr. Chairman, the accomplishments of the river 4 
irds basin studies are measured in the number of reports on water projects 7 
ave under construction or planning by the Federal Government or under 3 
Federal licenses being brought forward. Last year we produced 4 
‘on- about 490 reports on these projects, altogether. The current accom- : 
tree | plishments are in terms of reports but the real,results will be accom- 7 
the | plished after these reports are accepted and negotiated in the form of 
rip- | conservation measures incorporated in the projects. 
bed 
ms. | CONSTRUCTION 
Program and financing 
the onjitdinagstnbitnnins ss 
ure | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
ind | 
ate Program by activities: | 
1. Sportfish facilities $1, 828, 290 $2, 783, 501 $1, 208, 000 
the 2. Wildlife facilities 3 3, 000, 308 2, 295, 309 2, 202, 000 
Total obligations 4, 828. 598 5, 078, 810 3, 410, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward "oe 68, O58 —1, 668, 810 
Unobligated balance carried forward 1, 668, 810 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 3, 929, 350 3, 410, 000 3, 410, 000 
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Object classification de 

: of 
| 10% | 108 : in 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE | de 
Total number of permanent positions os ie bdeantineds 6 46 | 44 | 43 cO 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions........_- 29 122 | 32 \ 
Average number of all employees_- Baten 73 | 166 75 A 
Number of employees at end of year pee eam: 75 200 100 U: 
Average GS grade and salary. -_- gate 7.7 $5,935 | 7.9 $6,065 | 7.9 $6, 088 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions Reig an ‘ $260, 725 $258, 100 $312, 000 D 
Positions other than permanent__-_--- 159, 923 554, 300 159, 600 
Other person al services 2, 436 3, 600 2, 400 
Total personal services ai ‘ = . 23, O84 816, 000 474, 000 
02 Travel oe oe 5 5 scacetnteere 16, 034 17, 000 20, 000 
03 Transportation of things _ ; ‘a 6, 786 7, 000 3, 500 
04 Communication services- - oie ; 921 1,000 | 500 
05 Kents and utility services-_- = : 37, 480 45, O00 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_-_- ; ‘ 1,514 2, 000 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ _- 7 643, 799 827, 000 167, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 159, 285 236, 000 135, 000 
09 Equipment f Q 65, 685 80, 000 102, 000 I 
10 Lands and structures : 2, 240, O91 2, 889, 188 2, 475, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : : 7, 330 17, 000 24, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments Senta 4, 460 8, OOO 5, 000 
Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 3, 606, 469 4,945, 188 3, 410, 000 
ALLOCATION TO RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD 
CONTROL, ARMY-CIVII 
Total number of permanent positions ahaa ; 23 AD) hs oninwg a aipien 
Average number of all employees 23 10 i 
Number of employees at end of year- 19 2 
Average GS grade and salary- -- 7.4 $6,135 | 7.4 $6,158 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions ‘ cei $134. 498 B06, OD) tance ccecees 
Other personal services 4, 329 500 
Total personal services pha ; ae 138, 827 56, 500 Sie 
02 Travel : 3, 224 500 aa 
03 Transportation of things 248 - 
04 Communication servic ‘ 662 100 sein 
05 Rents and utility services 141 . wintnle 
06 Printing and reproduction 15 esti in nlsib ve & Nah Sw aren cm \ 
07 Other contractual services 615 i RE 
Services performed by other agencies 1, 245 ‘ aie é 
Services performed by ‘‘Revolving fund, Corps of 
Engineers’’_- 11, 363 222 awe 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 522 ata cekiabne - 
09 Equipment W ih waa 
10 Lands and structures : 1, 055, 382 72, 400 eer es 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_ 8, 875 3, 600 sss 
Total, rivers and harbors and flood control 1, 222, 129 153; G98 liciinciscceees 
Total obligations_...__..__-+- ebadaankios Gossiemies 4, 828, 598 5, 078, 810 | 3, 410, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,410,000 is requested for construction, the same 
as this year. 
JUSTIFICATION ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 74 to 89. 
(The pages follow :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The purpose and long-range objectives of the program for construction are to 
provide land, buildings, and other facilities for the conservation, management, 
and investigation of the Nation’s sport fish and wildlife resources. 

Accomplishments during the current year include construction of new 
hatcheries and expansion of existing hatchery facilities to meet the increased 
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demands for fish stocking; construction of refuge facilities for the development 
of waterfowl habitat; and a start on construction of farm-fish research facilities 








i in Arkansas pursuant to the act of March 15, 1958 (16 U.S.C. 778). 
, an Objectives for 1961 will be the continuation at the 1960 level of the program 
—— of construction, rehabilitation and expansion of facilities as required to meet 
demands for hatchery fish and to manage the fish and wildlife resources, including 
43 construction of a laboratory at the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center. 
32 . ‘ 
4 Anoroprauion, 1000) 2- 5. a ee hth can secewens $38, 410, 000 
100 Unobligated balance from prior years___---------~- ees Bacete 1, 668, 810 
$6, 088 Total avail: ‘ . ” aia 
: OLAT BVO Ale DOr Cen Oh sn owed es Seiiwticccccatinde 5, 078, 810 
1m | Decreases: | 
2 400 Wish hatchery facies. .....<.~....<.—- as ™ iniccleasce) Wee eee 
oro Fishery research facilities._.........._- Sete et amate mesa 486, 267 
as Wildlife refuge facilities : 
3, 500 Development of waterfowl habitat ae eiixetcnkee eon 
5 = Devils Kitchen Dam, Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge_____- ee 133, 622 
“, ) 
2, 000 a iaginaanial oes 
67, 000 Ta ed oe sg es Preis eis oie fe a et on 810 
35, 000 ———— ile 
02, 000: Sad 
75, 000 Increases : im 
24, 000 Wik: DAGERGTY TACIIMINE soe pds. Se ohedeccennw ee si ih scsisconst axle» ag Cs 3 
9, OW Fishery research facilities__._._c.._.____.~_- SepPibicimcidcenas 186, 000 i: 
oo Wildlife refuge facilities_________-______-_____ es = « 
Wildlife research factities....<.ooocnuecnncun Nae 700, 000 ve 
Total available for obligation._._............. aac aa 3, 410, 000 J 
i a $ 
—s s 
° o.. 222 ‘ 
Analysis by activities vs 
Fiscal year 1961 Total ’ 
ae ’ available s 
Amount | 1961 com- § 
Activity available Unobli- Fstimated | pared to 7 
1960 gated bal- Budget total avail- | total avail- if 
| ance from | estimate able | able 1960 ” 
| prior years | | ’ 
— = — ee — a = fees _ — — - — _ s 
1, Sportfish facilities icin cscabwcocalsuath Wee Rerose $1, 208, 000 | $1, 208, 000 |—$1, 575, 501 . 
2. Wildlife facilities..................- ..| 2,295, 309 2, 202,000 | 2, 202, 000 —93, 309 ‘ 
are aan acasoetee 2 
Total ae ala are Nee a §, 078, 810 |......... 3, 410, 000 3, 410, 000 | —1, 668, 810 a 
ecece — = ee om ioe eats sa aes ee % 
1. SPORTFISH FACILITIES, $1,208,000 = 
r " Bias Zz 
(a) Fish hatchery facilities = 
: The estimate for this subactivity is $1,022,000 and will provide for purchase of 7 
, lands, construction, and improvements at the following fish hatcheries: 
Lake trout hatcheries : 
me OTAGO COL i: NER a desis ete Ses rene cas de BN aa a ae a $25, 000 
Marquette MPorest, Mich... i... 6.6 ce cue. i a cna ges 60, 000 
RR I i i i ee cen inae re ai 30, 150 
Total Se ad ie span decease niin bias dceg cata aa nacsea acai 115, 150 
Other hatcheries : 
Willow Beach, Ariz__-_-_____- be heel Pe ; je 150, 000 
mammoth Sorting: Ave. qos cacccu cose = ee 82, 000 
MNCS AMGY: MONG eco 5 aces bo tomo aise sie ee 90, 000 
. to Edenton, N.C aoe Deh RS Rl yy sea R 173. 000 
nt, Senecaville, Ohio 3d ha hae BE A Ow ae ; 111, 850 
lew Total : si eee Se SA ee a 906, 850 
sed Seeemnenenesey 
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Lake-trout hatcheries, $115,150—WLake-trout populations have been seriously 
depleted In Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Superior by an infestation of parasitic 
mpreys. Studies of abundance of small trout in Lake Michigan indicate 

thar natu reproduction has practically ceased in this lake, and similar studies 
Lik Muren and Superior indieate that natural reproduction has been seri- 
ously affected Lamprey-control measures are being undertaken through co- 
perative efforts of the States, Canada, and the United States. This program 
is under the direction of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. Research find- 


ings indicate that immature trout are immune from sea-lainprey attacks during 





heir first 3 to 5 years of life An early restocking of the lakes will permit re- 
covery of the lake-trout populations by the time the present sea-lamprey control 
program is fully effective. The estimate covers the following projects : 

Charlevoix, Mich., 825,000: This hatchery is located to permit maximum use 
of its capacities in the lake trout restocking program and is operated with the 
hatcheries at Pendills Creek and Marquette Forest, Mich., for the maximum 


production of fingerling lake trout needed in the restoration program. 


The estimate is for the following: 


Improvement of water supply $10, 000 
Rearing facilities 15, 000 


Total 25, OOO 


Marquette Forest, Mich., 860,004 The Marquette station was constructed by 
the U.S. Forest Service and operated by the Bureau from 1938 to 1944 when 
operations were discontinued. In 1258 $30,500 was appropriated to reactivate 

e station. The station has a good water supply and can be expanded at rea- 


sonable cost to produce a considerable poundage of trout. 

The estimate is for the following: 
Utilities, power, and telephone $6, 500 
Service building including facilities for equipment storage shop, cool- 

room, and quarters 44, OO) 
Domestic water supply and sewage 3, HO) 


Station roads and parking areas 6, 000 


Total 60, 000 


Pendills Creek, Mich., $30,150.—A Natchery was started in 1951 at Pendills 
Creek in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan in order to provide additional propa 
gation facilities for lake trout. Construction of the hatchery has not been com 


pleted The 1960 appropriation contained $100,850 for a hatchery building, 
roads, fencing, and landscaping. The 1961 estimate is for the following: 


Residence and single garage $17, 500 
Domestic water supply and sewage system 2, 00) 


Roads, fencing, landscaping, parking area i. 10, 150 
Total 30, 150 


Other hatcheries, S906.850 


Willow Beach, Ariz., $450,000—This hatchery is being constructed to meet 
urgent fish stocking requirements in the Southwest, especially in the tailwaters 
reservoirs that were constructed on the main stem of the Colorado River. 
When completed, the hatchery will have facilities for rearing 200,000 pounds of 


trout annually which will be used primarily for stocking suitable waters of the 
Colorado River system. In 1959, $200,000 was appropriated for preliminary 


engineering and initiating construction of the hatchery. In 1960 an additional 
S200.000 was appropriated for continuation of construction. The $450,000 esti- 
mate for 1961 is for completion of the hatchery, as follows: 


Hatchery building, including hatch room, fishfood mixing, and cold 





storage facilities $155, 000 
Water supply lines, pumps, and drainage facilities 17, O00 
Residences (5), with carports 1), OAM) 
Domestic water supply and sewage facilities 15, 000 
Paint and oil storage building 3. 000 
Raceway covers (shade) : 74, 000 
Roads, parking area, landscaping, guardrail. ete 50, 000 
Antomatic equipment (fishfood processing, fish handling, grading, ete.) 16, O00 
Equipment (maintenance, automotive) 15, O00 


Total ; ; ‘ 150, 000 
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Vanmoth Spring, Ark., $182,000.—The Mammoth Spring station was estab- 
lished in 1905 for the production of warm-water fish. There has since been a 





change in fish stocking requirements and the station is at present serving a por- 
tion of southern Missouri and northern and western Arkansas. Improvement of 
the station is necessary in order that annual production can be increased to meet 
current demands. The appropriation for 1960 contained $100,000 for improve- 


ment of this station. The 1961 estimate is for completion of the program as 
follows: 


Combination building (office, shop, storage, and fish holding facilities) ~ $50, 000 


Catfish production facilities 25. OOO 
“ences, repair roads, landscaping ae ‘ 7, 000 
I | | 

Total * ne " _ 8&2, 000 


Miles City, Mont., $90,000: The Miles City hatchery is the only Federal warm- 
water fish cultural station in region I of the Bureau, which consists of the States 
of California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. These States 
have either limited facilities or no facilities for the propagation of warm-water 
ishes, With the result that their fish and game departments rely on the Bureau 
for warm-water fish. There applications have been filled only in part and from 
such distant points as the Federal hatchery at Tishomingo, Okla. The Miles 
City hatchery also performs a valuable service to the farm-pond program. The 
Soil Conservation Service has estimated that there are 50,000 farm ponds in 
the State of Montana alone. There is a demand for predaceous warm-water 
species for corrective stocking of fish in many public waters where the use of 
fish toxicants is impractical, and for warm-water fishes for other waters where 
chemical treatments have been used to eradicate rough-fish populations. 

A total of $465,200 was appropriated in 1957 and 1958 for the construction of 
this hatchery. The 1961 estimate is for completion of facilities for fish produc- 
tion as follows: 


Complete pond construction, including water supply and drainage lines 


and control structures ; : __. $50, 000 
Tongue River pumps, intake and pipeline__-___~~ ; 10, OOO 
Total ; = a cctstuan ibbbweds teal cn ih sa ca aa ne re eae tl 


Edenton, N.C., $178,000: There is an increasing demand for pondfish for stock- 
ing new farm ponds and reservoirs and for corrective stocking of existing waters 
in the eastern part of North Carolina. There is also a great demand for striped 
hass fingerlings for stocking large reservoirs located at various points throughout 
the southeast region of the Bureau. Production of large numbers of striped bass 
at the new Edenton station to meet regionwide needs is logical and economical. 
An excellent site for the construction of facilities required for a medium-sized 
warm-water station has been acquired within 1 mile of the old Edenton station 
Which has been discontinued because of inadequate facilities. A total of $140,500 
was provided in 1958 and 1959 for acquisition of these lands and initiation of 
construction, and the 1960 appropriation contained $139,800 for continuation of 
this work. The estimate is for the following: 


Warm-water ponds (approximately 20 acres) with water supply and 


drainage lines $150, 000 


Channel catfish production facilities 20, OOO 
Striped bass hatching facilities 3, 000 
Total ; : ete. 173, 000 


Senecaville, Ohio, $111,850: The Senecaville station produces warm-water fish 
for stocking public waters and farm ponds in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. There is an urgent need to stock suitable waters in this area with 


hinne! catfish, a species valued for both feed and sport. Until recently, channel 
Catfish propagation was uncertain. Research conducted in the past few years 
has | to the development of practicable means of hatching and rearing this 
species, The appropriation for 1960 included $20,500 for facilities for the pro 
duction of channel catfish at this station. Additional ponds are needed for this 
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purpose. The station is also in need of further improvement. The 1961 esti- 
mate is for the following: 


Nr NN nc a a ee tg arial etapa ee ie ad $21, 350 
Oil, paint, and chemical atorage building... 2 ne cee 2, 000 
Ir arn NSS UIT NO SRN ON eee no 17, 500 
Domestic water supply and sewage facilities__.._.-___-__.-_.----------- 3, 000 
CN CUNEO oo te ace Liha Sachi aig oh tb nila abbas taka ee a 6, 500 
Hatchery building...._._--_- Saplactacis ss8 setae bags con nine ascents as iene cea __ 61,500 

Oar See ee cated ered a nea Seat pa ecans ee 111, 850 


The summary for the eight hatcheries covered by this estimate follows: 





Total A ppropriated|Appropriated,| Estimate, 
Station estimated 1956 to 1959 1960 1961 

cost inclusive 
Willow Beach, Ariz $850, 000 $200, 000 $200, COO $450, 000 
Mommoth Spring, Ark 182, 000 |_- 100, 000 82, 000 
Charlevoix, Mich 133, 500 108, 500 25, 000 
Marquette Forest, Mich- -- 90, 500 30, 500 | 60, 000 
Pendills Creek, Mich 200, 000 69, 000 100, 850 30, 150 
Miles City, Mont_- 555, 200 Ce 90, 000 
Edenton, N.C 453, 300 140, 500 139, 800 173, 000 
Senecaville, Ohio : 132, 350 |.- 20, 500 111, 850 


Totals__- . 2, 596, 850 1, 013, 700 561, 150 1, 022, 000 


(b) Fishery research facilities 

The estimate for this subactivity is $186,000, which will provide for completion 
of a laboratory at La Crosse, Wis. 

Partial rehabilitation of the La Crosse station was accomplished with $44,000 
appropriated in 1959. This included improvement of the water supply and reno- 
vation of plumbing; alterations for employee safety, including rewiring, instal- 
lation of exhaust system and fire-resistant chemical storage room, replacement 
of wornout flooring and floor covering, repair of staircase; and purchase of 
a pump, air compressor, and deionizing unit. 

The 1961 estimate is for completion of all facilities needed for research on 
methods for selective control of fishes for better conservation and management 
of lakes, streams, and ponds, as follows: 


Construction and rehabilitation of chemical biochemistry and physiol- 


Way MNO em he Oa athe Pe ate 
ap RNIN in imi eemnea cee ceeeeeensae: See 
Construction of outdoor fish-holding ponds with water supply and 

a a Rakes ieicnde see a en he eg Be ae a ee 40, 000 
Service building for storage and garage for vehicles___________-_-_______ 30, 000 
Roadway and parking area_________~-~~--~-- bes eoe whe eet eee. 

NN koa cae a Fac ha tae meee ees 186, 000 


2. WILDLIFE FACILITIES, $2,202,000 


(a) Wildlife refuge facilities 

The estimate for this subactivity is $1,502,000 and will provide for construc- 
tion, development, and improvement of refuges and engineering planning as 
follows: 
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Wildlife refuges: 


Wace Ae ws Ram se i ga a ca cate ane $29, 400 
Kofa and Cabeza Prieta Game Ranges, Ariz.___..------------- 14, 500 
Wiante Wie: GON oa So see cid elected saciid 48, 950 
Domine OO Oba ic ch ci a een ae Gee 24, 000 
National Mee 2608 WiRs occ stin nce cetinnadnnsedehnnmnnsin 70, OOO 
CAN: SURO os dks ietsiiesasas bb ci hthastcs tid tS tga inde 25, 000 
GaN Ts iain cea kckch ccs dacs de es emma eh tes Wc Osta Se cite eae 68, 000 
BR Gts FR Fi id nie we Ramee enn ena 32, 300 
Fans ies: Bees Oi POO oc eciceiatcd echt secsicianmdacdmaseun 21, 300 
I Tis aah aie 8 as, Waculs: walle es hates aie ates mibandinaleateeiataln 450, 000 
Raia eGs i i rs Si i as i ee eaaecns ea aaa 47, 000 
Si ORIN IO he oo on hia be eign pao eee aed 14, 500 
OAS IN ae i ae aa ee ae 220, 500 
A ii OE ae cid cai btn dain Rien en ah MOR a whndad in ec Sapennatadeta 25, 000 
Bosane ek ABACK IN. SIGE. cc kkk ce cewciinsasn ee eee 50, 550 
Cine inn. Bie cd os ccs tha ate nmesen 29, 000 
int. Martie Cais cn cad rciatad wedsinnnakswnecnewsenedan 247, 000 
Rhthiag Dime TPO... WOR i oiaisictis sid kd i adnate 10, 000 
ResieeTIN DIRE ai sh red cece een eeuaemadee 75, 000 
I i a a a 1, 502, 000 


Havasu Lake, Ariz., $29,400.—The Havasu Lake Refuge is located on the Colo- 
rado River between Arizona and California. It is an area of approximately 
46,000 acres. Aside from being an important link in the system of refuges in the 
Western United States, it is a very popular recreational area for boating, swim- 
ming, and related activities. Since its establishment in 1941, recreational use 
has increased greatly. At present over 400,000 people visit this area each year. 
Appropriated in 1960 was $10,000 for construction of 10 miles of fencing. The 
1961 estimate is $29,400 of which $17,400 is for the construction of an additional 
2614 miles of boundary fence needed to protect specific areas from stock trespass 
and to control public travel and access and $12,000 is for land development in 
Topock Swamp to augment wintering grounds, now in short supply, for the Great 
Basin goose, 

Kofa and Cabeza Prieta Game Ranges, Ariz., $14,500.—The Kofa and Cabeza 
Prieta game ranges were established to preserve and protect a sizable portion of 
the habitat of the desert bighorn sheep. These two areas have a total acreage of 
approximately 1,540,000 acres, and are administered in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Land Management. The principal developmental need of these areas 
has been concerned with expanding the water supply for bighorns. Natural 
waterholes or “tanks” are enlarged, large artificial waterholes are blasted out of 
the solid rock, and small springs and seeps are developed. Plans are aimed at 
having a dependable water supply located in at least each square mile of the 
mountains. The 1961 estimate is for the construction of three tanks—one on 
Kofa and two on Cabeza Prieta. 

Vonte Vista, Colo., $48,950—The San Luis Valley of south-central Colorado, 
in which the Monte Vista Refuge is situated, is an historical concentration area 
for waterfowl. The high elevation of the valley and other features provide ideal 
conditions for waterfowl production. In addition, the many springs and flowing 
wells create considerable ice-free water on the area in winter. These factors not 
only make the refuge important as a waterfowl production and migration area, 
but provide wintering habitat for thousands of birds. The primary objectives 
of the refuge are to increase waterfowl nesting populations and provide sufficient 
food to hold crop depredations on surrounding farmlands toa minimum. Addi- 
tional habitat is needed to achieve the potential in fulfilling these goals. Thus, 
the planned development of this area consists largely of developing water areas. 
The 1961 estimate is for artesian wells and construction of dikes, ditches, and 
roadways. 
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Bombay Hook, Del., $24,000.—This refuge is a combination of fresh and salt 
water marsh lying on the south shore of Delaware Bay. It is primarily managed 
for waterfowl but also provides one of the regular resting and feeding areas 
along the Atlantic coast for the greater snow goose. To date, three pool areas 
have been completed through the construction of 5 miles of dikes and six water 
control structures. The Bear Swamp impoundment will be completed with funds 
provided in 1960. The Finis Pool, an impoundment of 120 acres, is one of four 
totaling approximately 1,165 acres for waterfowl. [It is impounded with a low 
causeway and two small control structures. To permit the proper flexibility in 
the management of water levels and the control of vegetation the causeway must 
be raised about 3 feet and widened. The road on top must be graveled. The 
1961 estimate is for raising the causeway on the Finis Pool and stabilizing dikes 
completed in prior years. 

National Key Deer Refuge, Fla., $70,000—The National Key Deer Refuge was 
established February 1, 1954, on 915 acres of leased land as the result of the In- 
terior Department Appropriation Act, 1954, which authorized the Bureau to lease 
and manage lands within the natural habitat of the key deer. A public land order 
was approved in October 1955, withdrawing 71 acres of public land on the lower 
Florida keys as an addition to the key-deer refuge. The act of August 22, 
1957 (16 U.S.C. 696), authorized the establishment of a national key deer refuge 
of not to exceed 1,000 acres. It also authorized the withdrawal of public lands 
and exchange of lands. In 1960. $35,000 was appropriated for land acquisition, 
thereby providing a refuge in public ownership on which at least a nucleus of 
key deer will be safeguarded under all possible adversities. In addition, this 
refuge will preserve the unique flora of the lower keys on which the future of 
the deer is dependent. The 1961 estimate is $70,000, of which $20,000 is for 
the headquarters development, including residence ; $22,000 is for a combination 
office and service building; $10,000 is for domestic water, sewage, and electricity, 
and $18,000 is for fill. It will be necessary to build up a fill of sufficient height 
to protect the buildings and other developments during periods of high water 
as a result of hurricanes and other storms. 

Camas, Idaho, $25,000—The Camas refuge in southeastern Idaho contains 
10.535 acres—some 4,000 acre sof lakes, ponds, and marshlands, and 6,500 acres of 
grazing and farmlands. It is one unit in a chain of refuges that borders the 
Pacific and central flyway through Montana, Idaho, and Utah. It is primarily a 
resting area for spring and fall migrations of waterfowl, but there has been a 
steady buildup of nesting populations of waterfowl since the refuge was de- 
veloped. The success of the area is dependent upon provision of water in order to 
supply attractive supplemental food and pasture for waterfowl. The 1961 esti- 
mate is $25,000, of which $15,000 is for water control structures for flood irrigation 
west of Camas Creek, and $10,000 is for land reclamation work for crop produc- 
tion purposes. 

Crab Orchard Refuge, Tl. $68,000—The Crab Orchard Refuge, established in 
1947 and containing 44.000 acres, represents an outstanding example of a multiple- 
use nrea. It fulfills important obligations to provide a resting and feeding 
ground for waterfowl, provides maximum recreational use in a densely populated 
area, and provides for industrial use of existing facilities. Crab Orehard pro- 
vides a terminus wintering ground for up to 85,000 Canada geese and varying 
numbers of mallards, black ducks, and other migratory birds; year-round recrea- 
tional use totaling up to 1,200,000 visitor-days; and approximately 1,466,000 
square feet of building space for industrial utilization. 

In 1959 and 1960 funds were appropriated for major repairs to the refuge 
railroad spur line, which serves the industries on the former Williamson Ord- 
nance Depot within the project boundary, and which was constructed at the 
outbreak of World War II: and for bituminous surfacing of the roads which 
serve the industrial sites. The 1961 estimate of $68,000, of which $50,000 is 
for completing major repairs to the railroad spur line and $18,000 for surfacing 
roads 

Vark Tivain, Ill., Towa, and Mo., §32,300.—This refuge, formerly included in 
the Upper Mississippi River Wildlife and Fish Refuge, was established as a 
separate refuge in 1959. The primary objective of the Mark Twain area is to 
provide maximum food and protection for the large numbers of migrating water- 
fowl that follow the Mississippi River. Additional farmland is needed to 
was needed to provide supplemental food, and water control must be improved to 
provide adequate habitat—&40,000 was appropriated in 1960 to initiate develop- 
ment of this important area. The 1961 estimate is $32,300, of which $12,800 is 
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for rehabilitation of farmlands for waterfowl food cropping, and $19,500 is for 
the construction of dikes to control water levels so that acquatic foods will be 
available. 

De Soto, Iowa and Nebr., $21,300.—The new De Soto Refuge, established in 
1958, is located on the Missouri River in the States of lowa and Nebraska, 
approximately 15 miles north of Omaha. Development of this refuge will pro- 
vide a resting and feeding area for all species of waterfowl and be especially 
important as a fall migration stopover point of the eastern prairie flock of 
Canada geese. It will also provide a spring feeding area for the tremendous 
numbers of blue and snow geese which migrate northward through this area. 
Funds appropriated in 1960 for the initial development of this area, in coopera- 
tion with the Corps of Engineers, covered the cutoff of the river bend. The 1961 
estimate is for fencing, boundary posting, and land clearing. 

Delta, La., $450,000.—The Delta Refuge, established November 1935, contains 
48.834 acres and is located 70 miles south of New Orleans. The headquarters 
area is built on a sandfill subject to flood overflow and includes 15 buildings, 
comprising residences for personnel, office and service facilities. This area is 
located on the east bank of the Mississippi River and is protected by low levees 
on the south and east side and by a creosoted-timber retaining wall on the west 
side. This retaining wall is 1,650 feet long and the 1957 hurricane caused several 
breaks and undermined portions, the largest being over 100 feet in length. Due 
to this storm, the headquarters fill is eroding along the entire length and around 
the ends of the retaining wall. The south protective revetment, which is about 
380 feet in length, was breached, undermined, and entirely destroyed. With 
the loss of this structure the entire headquarters area is subject to inundation 
and erosion from high water levels and waive action from the heavy boat 
traffic on the river. The east levee, approximately 1,500 feet in length, was 
damaged in three places, and erosion is taking place along the entire structure. 
An eddy is causing a “glory hole” approximately 100 feet deep, which is threaten- 
ing to cut away the entire center of the headquarters fill. It is impossible to 
relocate the headquarters elsewhere on the refuge due to the absence of a suit- 
able area that is sufficiently above mean gulf level to permit construction at 
reasonable cost. It is highly important that the damage be repaired and the 
headquarters site be restored before another flood or hurricane hits the area in 
order to protect Government property and personnel. The estimate is for raising 
and extending back from the river the headquarters area by means of hydraulic 
fill taken from the marsh area east of the river forming a safe boat haven. The 
portion of the fill on which the buildings will be relocated will be elevation 9.0 
m.s.l. above storm tides. 

Some the buildings and their foundations have deteriorated from the humid 
subtropical climate, insects and storm damage and it will be more economical 
to replace rather than to move and rehabilitate them. The 1961 estimate is 
$450,000 of which $25,000 is for combination service office building, $15,000 is 
for a boat repair shop, $80,000 is for 4 residences and 83830,000 is for 500,000 
cubic vards of fill. 

Sabine, La., $47,000.—This refuge, consisting of 134,000 acres of fresh water 
marsh and brackish tidal marsh is located in Cameron Parish, La. Ducks and 
ceese from the Mississippi and central flyways winter there, and while this area 

s especially valuable as a wintering ground for blue and snow geese, it also 
serves as a sanctuary for almost all water and shore birds. The primary 

inagement of this area is manipulation of water levels by levees and structures 
soas to change the ecology of the marsh to provide more desirable waterfowl 
hebitat. Funds were appropriated in 1960 to continue levee construction of pool 

1 and for rebuilding pasture fences. The 1961 estimate is 847,000, of which 
826,000 is for levee construction in pool 3 and $21,000 is for 14 miles of fencing on 
wast Cove area to control grazing on this valuable muskrat and waterfowl! area. 

Shiairassee, Mich., $14,000—This is a new major waterfowl refuge in the 
horthern portion of the Mississippi flvway and, when fully established, will be 

art of a Federal-State wildlife management area comprising about 20,000 acres. 

The refuge lands best snited for growing waterfowl food lie within a dike system 
vhich had been constructed by the former owners. Since the start of develop- 
ment of this area in 1958, $86,000 has been appropriated for rehabilitation of 
dikes, water controls and the installation of a pumping plant for irrigation. The 
IS61 estimate is for additional dike rehabilitation to increase waterfowl food 
produetion 


Benton Lake, Mont., §220,500.—This refuge, in western Montana, comprises 
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dry years the lake is practically barren but during years of heavy runoff, the 
abundant nesting cover and food supply accommodates many thousands of 
ducks and geese and waterfowl production per acre equals that of the best 
nesting grounds on the continent. A supply of water sufficient to sustain these 
high waterfowl values annually is available for diversion from the return flow 
of the Greenfield Irrigation District. Development of this important waterfowl 
area was started in 1958 with an appropriation of $90,000; $100,000 was ap- 
propriated in 1959. Because of opportunities provided by dry conditions the 
1960 appropriation of $90,000 is being used to straighten the natural bed of Lake 
Creek to Save water when the diversion is finally made and to accommodate the 
maximum number of the dike units in the bed of Benton Lake. These dike units 
are necessary to promote food production, economize on available water, promote 
nesting of waterfowl, control pest plants, and prevent botulism. Because of 
the size and cost of this project, the development has been divided into five 
construction units: 

1. Pumping reservoir, pumphouse, access road. 

2. Lake Creek channelization. 

}. Lake bed dikes. 

4. Pipelines and pumps. 

5. Headquarters buildings and dike and road surfacing. 

Item 1 has been completed. Items 2 and 3 are in process and the 1961 esti- 
mate is for completing lakebed dikes. This will allow for the management. of a 
portion of the project. 

Brigantine, N.J., $25,000.—This refuge was established to meet the need of a 
primary wintering ground on the New Jersey coast. It is comprised chiefly of 
tidal flats and bay waters. The development program was initiated in 1952 
to improve habitat conditions by the creation of a series of impoundments. A 
700-acre impoundment has been completed. The 1961 estimate is for ground 
surfacing of 7.5 miles of dikes already constructed to further protect and in- 
crease their usability. 

Bosque del Apache, N. Mew., $50,550.—In the Rio Grande Valley, due to in- 
tensive farming, very little food is available outside the Bosque del Apache ref- 
uge for wintering ducks and geese. The refuge has an approved water right to 
irrigate approximately 4,900 acres of land for migratory bird management pur- 
poses. This water is obtained from surface ditches and wells, following a long- 
range development program, tamarisk and other phreatophytic growths have 
been eliminated or reduced, and a number of irrigation wells have been drilled. 
To operate this refuge economically, it is necessary that land be leveled and put 
in good condition so that irrigation costs may be minimized and maximum crop 
production realized. The 1961 estimate is carrying on this work. 

Cape Romain, 8.C., $29,000.—Cape Romain refuge, which is about 20 miles 
northeast of Charleston, contains about 60,000 acres of woodland, marsh, and 
water. Bulls Island, one of the three larger islands, is about 6 miles long and 2 
miles wide, lies 3 miles offshore, and can only be reached by boat from Moore’s 
Landing. The bulkhead at Moore’s Landing has deteriorated, and the shoreline 
behind the bulkhead is eroding at a rapid rate. The boat-docking facilities will 
become useless unless the bulkhead is replaced. Several of the fresh-water 
ponds on Bulls Island are dependent for their water supply on rainfall. <A 
fresh-water well will assure the availability of water early in the winter and 
make available for waterfowl use the various foods grown during the summer 
months. The 1961 estimate is $29,000, of which $26,000 is for replacement of the 
bulkhead and $3,000 is for a well. 

Fish Springs, Utah, $247,000.—The Fish Springs refuge, located about 140 
miles southwest of Salt Lake City, was established in March 1959, by the acqui- 
sition of 3,775 acres of land and the withdrawal of some 14,097 acres of public 
lands, bringing the total refuge area to approximately 17,872 acres. Fish Springs 
is an important link in the chain of watering and nesting places across the arid 
land for an important branch of the Pacific flyway. It is a natural nesting area 
for waterfowl and shore birds, but in recent years it has become less attractive 
to waterfowl because of water diversions which have caused large areas of 
marsh to dry up. Fish Springs is one of the few areas in the country that meets 
the requirements of the rare Greater Sandhill crane. Development and man- 
agement of this area will also make it an important nesting area for the Great 
Basin goose, which is a eritical species. This refuge is in an isolated area— 
approximately 100 miles from Eureka, which is the nearest town at which sup- 
plies may be purchased. Construction is necessary to place in good standing 
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water rights acquired in acquisition of the project. The 1961 estimate is $247,000 
for the headquarters development, including $88,000 for two residences; $25,000 
for service building; $2,000 for an oil and pump house; $7,000 for a water, sew- 
age system, and electric system; $15,000 for 15 miles of fencing; $25,000 for 10 
niles of road construction and graveling; and $135,000 is to initiate construction 
of dike and water control structures. 

Little Pend Oreille, Wash., $10,000.—This is an important upland area which 
lies in a semimountainous region of northeastern Washington. It was estab- 
lished in 1938 primarily for protection and improvement of the winter range for 
the white-tailed deer. The refuge lies well within the limits of the Pacific fly- 
way, and migrating flocks of ducks, geese, and swan stop to feed and rest during 
spring and fall migrations. A small flood plain on the refuge offers opportu- 
nities for the development of waterfowl habitat which, upon completion, will 
provide a nesting ground of local significance and afford a feeding area for 
migrating waterfowl. The 1961 estimate is for constructing one-fourth mile 
of dike needed to control water on a 20-acre impoundment. 

Engineering planning, $75,000.—Long-range planning for the development of 
existing and newly acquired refuge areas and repair and replacement of old 
facilities is essential for a dynamic program that will assure maximum utiliza- 
tion of lands for waterfowl purposes and anticipate future demands. Advance 
planning facilitates the development of sound estimates of construction appropri- 
ations and eliminates delays in initiation of work once the funds are available. 
This planning includes surveys, topographic mapping, water supply and control 
studies, determination of water rights, preparation of development plans, esti- 
mating costs of construction, and inspection of existing facilities to determine 
rehabilitation needs. 

(b) Wildlife research facilities —This estimate of $700,000 for this subactivity 
is for the construction of a biochemistry and wildlife pathology laboratory build- 
ing at Patuxent Wildlife Research Center, near Laurel, Md. It will be a fire- 
resistant structure with provision for humidity, air filtration, and temperature 
regulation in the laboratory and animal rooms. The building will contain about 
23,000 square feet of space and will be ready for occupancy early in 1962. The 
building will be designed to accommodate 52 employees which takes into account 
probable future needs. 

At present, available office and laboratory space for the biochemistry and asso- 
ciated staff of 10 at Patuxent is limited to 1,700 square feet. Working space is 
badly overcrowded and some chemical testing is being done in animal rooms 
where facilities are inadequate. The primary activities of this staff consist of 
work on the pesticide-wildlife relationship program. With the enactment of 
Public Law 86-279, September 16, 1959, which authorized a great expansion of 
this work, preparations must be made to insure adequate laboratory facilities for 
handling the toxicology and residue evaluation phases of the program. The pro- 
posed structure will satisfy anticipated program needs for the Eastern United 
States. 

Proper laboratory and animal room facilities are also necessary for the wildlife 
pathology program, the major part of which is devoted to the study and control 
of migratory game bird diseases. At present, laboratory, animal room and 
library space for this activity with a staff of nine total 5,035 square feet of space. 
Much of the available space is makeshift, inconvenient, and inadequte for the 
purposes required. For example, one disease being studied is caused by a fungus 
lethal to waterfowl and other birds. In transferring cultures during essential 
routine procedures, the atmosphere becomes saturated with spores of the fungus 
and contamination of other experiments results. Modern construction and 
equipment make it possible to provide safeguards that will not only prevent such 
contamination, but also protect the investigator from possible infection. The 
latter is of signal importance because the investigations will involve diseases 
transmissible to humans. The combined biochemistry and wildlife pathology 
laboratory will satisfy anticipated needs for wildlife disease investigations in 
the Eastern United States. 

Much-needed space will also be provided for developing and housing a na- 
tional collection of diseased tissues of North American wildlife and of wildlife 
parasites. These collections are basic to further progress in research and will 
also assist other governmental agencies engaged in research on diseases and 
parasites of both man and domestic animals. There are no such reference col- 
lections available for wildlife disease workers anywhere in the country. 
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A breakdown of the estimate follows: 


Design ee $18, 000 
Construction ne ; 600, 000 
Construction inspection oe oe : 12, 000 
Equipment : s 70, 000 

Total ; . sis heagipadh 700, 000 


FISH HATCHERY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,022,000 of the estimate is for construction on eight 
fish hatcheries. Indicate the location and briefly explain the need 
for these items. 

Mr. Tunison. Three of those hatcheries are concerned with lake 
trout: Charlevoix, Marquette Forest. and Pendills Creek, Mich. 

In the case of Charlevoix, $25,000 is requested for improving the 
water supply and rearing facilities. 

In the case of the Marquette Forest, this estimate is for the follow- 
ing: Utilities, power, and telephone: service building including facili- 
ties for equipment storage shop, cool room, and quarters; domestic 
water supply and sewage and station roads and parking areas in the 
amount of $60,000, 

In the case of Pendills Creek, this should about complete this in- 
stallation and involves a residence and single garage: domestic water 
supply and sewage system; roads, fencing, landscaping, and parking 
area, 

The others are spread about the country. 

Willow Beach, Ariz., is our newest hatchery in the Southwest. 
That is on the Colorado River at Willow Beach in Arizona. 

The major items in this amount of $450,000 gyi are as follows: 

Hatchery building, including hatching room, fish food mixing, and 
cold storage facilities, 155,000; water supply lines, pumps, and 
drainage facilities, 847,000; residences (5) with carports, $90,000 ; do- 
mestic water supply and sewage facilities, $15,000; paint and oil stor- 
age building, $3,000; raceway covers (shade), $74,000; roads, park- 
Ing area, landscaping, gu: ardrail, ete., $35,000: automatic equipment 
(fish food processing, fish iwadline: grading, ete.), 816,000; equip- 
ment (maintenance, automotive), $15,000, 

Then we have Mammoth Spring, Ark., which is one of our older 
staiions and with the s82,000 requested it will provide a combination 
building, some catfish production facilities and fences, repair roads, 
and landscaping. 

Then we have Miles City, Mont., in the amount of $90,000 for pond 
construction and water supply. 

[denton, N.C., is also a replacement hatchery for the old station and 
with the $173,000 requested, it will finish the warm water ponds with 
water supply and drainage lines; channel catfish production facili- 
ties, and striped bass hatching facilities. 

In the case of Senecaville, Ohio—your State, Mr. Chairman—this 
should wind up this construction at Senecaville. 

Mr. Kirwan. These are not new starts / 

Mr. Tuntson. These are not new starts. There are no new starts. 
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RESEARCH LABORATORY AT LA CROSSE 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the request of $186,000 for the 
resenrch laboratory at La Crosse, Wis. 

Mr. Tuntson. This research, as 1 mentioned a moment ago, was 
initiated as a result of the work on lamprey eels in the Great Lakes. 
Asa result of testing five or six thousand various chemicals, they deter- 
mined that there were actually several that will kill off the lamprey 
larva. During the testing of these chemicals they also had leads that 
certain ones might affect specific fish species. It is the intent of the 
work at La Crosse to carry on this study and see if we can develop 
specific chemicals for spec ific species of fish in order to control them. 

We selected the station at Las Crosse for this work because it had 
outlived its usefulness for an economical hatchery production and it 
is necessary to alter and repair some of the buildings. 


WILDLIFE REFUGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. $2.202,000 is for wildlife refuge facilities. 

Briefly explain how these funds will be used. 

Mr. Parker. They will be used to bring into development some 19 
refuge areas. That work would include the construction of dikes to 
better control the water, land clearing, and to provide fields where 
we can grow feed for the birds. It would mae include fencing to ke sd 
out livestock and for the development of wells for additional water 


PATUXENT WILDLIFE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the new laboratory planned at the Patuxent 
Wildlife Research Center at Laurel, Md., for a cost of $700,000. 
Parker. There will be a building that will be a combination 
of disease and chemical laboratory and much of the work will be that 
dealing with the investigation of pesticides and chemicals being tested. 
Currently the building we have is tremendously overcrowded and the 
dise: ase Inbor: atory itself and facilities are not adequi ite, so it is almost 
impossible to carry out some of the disease studies primarily because 
of di: anger of contamination. 
Likewise in the chemical laboratory, there is a space limitation and 


some of the safety features are lacking to protect the people working in 
this particular building. 


PERSONAL SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Personal service costs under “Construction” will be 
474,000 in 1961 or $51,000 over 1959: 
will be down over $500,000 from 1959. 

Please explain this. 

Mr. Corvin. I think we should submit a statement on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Insert it in the record, if you want. 

(The material follows :) 


yet the construction program 


STATEMENT CONCERNING INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES COSTS OF 
CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS 


lik 


The increase in personal services costs in 1961 over 1959 results from the new 
Program of engineering planning for wildlife refuge areas. Of the 875,000 
estimate for this program in 1961, 


$60,000 is for Costs of permanent positions. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





aie : : 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities | 











1. Department expense ; $172,054 | $176, 700 228 
2. Regional office expense. 453, 519 | 454, 500 | 724, 300 
Total obligations. d 625, 573 | 631, 200 950, 000 
Financing | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts s ; 140, 400 ae eae i sn Be 
Unobligated balance no longer available 5, 627 ‘ tate bhukas 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - ; 771, 600 | 631, 200 950, 000 
{ 
Object classification 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 84 | 84 | 118 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 3 af P 
Average number of all employees 79 84 118 
Number of employees at end of year SI S4 118 
Average GS grade and salary 7.7 $5,935 | 7.9 $6,065 | 7.9 $6, O88 
Ol Persor il Services 
Personal positions $521, 923 $508, 590 $723, OO 
Positions other than permanent 13, 528 
Other personal! services = 15, 727 16, 010 21, 505 
Total personal services_- 551,178 524, 600 744, 505 
02 Travel ; 9, 148 35, 400 39, 4 
03 ‘Transportation of things 353 1, 100 1, 000 
04 Communication services 6, 456 13, 000 13, 800 
05 Kents and utility services_. 2, 569 10, 000 | 11, OM 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 527 600 
07 Other contractual services 12, 521 8, 500 | 
O& Supplies and materials 6, 402 4,100 | 
09 Equipment 4,119 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - 29, 514 33, 900 
13. Fefunds, awards, and indemnities 415 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments. ‘ 1. 371 
Total obligations 625, 573 631, 200 950, 006 


Mr. Kirwan. “General administrative expenses,” $950,000, is 
budgeted for general administration, an increase of $318,000. 


JUSTIFICATION 
Insert pages 92 to 96. 
(The pages follow :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The purpose and long-range objectives of this program are to provide exect- 
tive direction and general administrative services for the Bureau. Executive 
direction consists of the services of the Director, two assistant directors, and 
secretaries at Washington, D.C., headquarters and a regional director and secre 
tary at each regional office. General administrative services include personnel, 
budget and finance, property management, and related business management 
activities. 


timate 





950, 000 


950, 000 


stimate 


On 


11, 00 


exec 
cutive 
s, and 
secre- 
sonnel, 
rement 





RTE OMI RI eo rn see een eae a aa ema ariand $714, 100 
Pay Act euppiemental appropriation’ Iyvge—+.- 2.3. 4een le seslee 57, 500 
Comparative transfers to— 

“General administrative expenses,” Bureau of Commercial 


AN a igs et cscs pa nate ich ce eich ihchcack spate ae —132, 200 
“Salaries and expenses,” Office of the Commissioner of Fish 
Sa Ta NO a ee —8, 200 


TotaT BiMOERG AVETIEDIO: 100O so ii wc bea tiendnieseen cum 631, 200 
ANTODTIATIOR : TOGO soa ois ince Sait adaienco mama aaemaeeieysnmdlale” 631, 200 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


Departmental expense: 
To provide for costs of the Federal Employees 


Health Benefits Act of 1959__-__- iinuiea ee cea atid +$1, 700 
To provide for a change in financing from permanent 
SIGDINIOD Toi w canis anamawinewmucmanic si ein audi +47, 300 +49, 000 


Regional office expense : 
To provide for costs of the Federal Employees 
Pealtn: Benchits Act of 1960... eke +5, 300 
To provide for a change in financing from permanent 


SMGGRHICO: SUBGMG ac oec ee cnesemneeeteseed parte Cecio +264, 500 +269, 800 
a I a a Se oes eats Saeco ae eet oe 318, 800 


PETRIE CRITI TG a ateicicdecicannsinwanmemnnss aatiewiune 950, 000 
Analysis by activities 


Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity | available, available, 1961 | or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
| 
ineiae a ; 
1. Departmental expense -__ $176, 700 $225, 700 | +$49, 000 
2. Regional office expense : 454, 500 724, 300 +269, 800 
Unobligated balance no longer available 
Total appropriation_- his a 631, 200 950, 000 318, 800 





General administrative expenses.—The estimate of $950,000 is an increase of 
$318,800 of which $7,000 is for costs of the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 and $311,800 is to replace “Migratory bird conservation account” 
funds that are no longer available under the 1958S amendment to the Hunting 
Stamp Tax Act of March 16, 1934 (16 U.S.C. 718), and other permanent in- 
definite funds that will not be available in the same amounts as in 1960. 

Veed for increase.—The increase is needed to carry on the program at the 
same level as 1960. 

Plan of work.—The estimate of $950,000 will be used for salaries and expenses 
of executive direction and general administrative services for the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The executive direction staff consists of the 
Director, two Assistant Directors and secretaries at the Washington, D.C., head- 
quarters of the Bureau, and a regional director and secretary at each of the 
Bureau’s six regional offices. General administrative services include budget 
and finance, personnel management, property management and related functions 
at the headquarters office and six regional offices of the Bureau. 
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Details of the estimate by organization unit, as supplemented by funds from 
permanent indefinite appropriations, follow : 
Total | Estimate 
positions 


Departmental 





Otfice of the Director b 
Division of Administration 2 
Branch of Budget and Finance 13 
Branch of Management Analysis 2 
Branch of Personne] Management s 
Branch of Property Management... . 1] 
Subtotal, departmental__- : ae 42 335, 060 
Regional offices a 
Region 1, Portland, Oreg : 15 174, 200 
Region 2, Albuquerque, N. Mex 26 175, 150 
Region 3, Minneapolis, Minn ‘ : 26 167, 700 
Region 4, Atlanta, Ga 25 169, 650 
I n 5, Boston, Mass . 17 124, 640 
Region 6, Juneau, Alaska ; 1] 106, 330 
Subtotal, regional offices__.___- i Saas 120 917, 670 
Grand total — ; ‘ 162 1, 252, 730 
Amount financed from permanent indefinite funds : 302, 730 
Total estimat innual definite fund 950, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


General administrative services have been reorganized following a survey of 
this function in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service by a special departmental com- 
mittee. All funds available for administrative services were reallocated in 1960 
and the staff was realigned so that each bureau is now doing its own work. 

A comparison of financing for 1960 with estimates for 1961 follows: 


Program, Estimate, Increase (+) 
Appropri ition | 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 


ANNUAL DEFINITI 





General administrative expenses. | $631, 200 $950. 000 | +-$318 800 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE | 
| 
Federal aid in fish restoration and management. 37, 700 | 38, 100 +400 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration. 111, 100 | 111, 900 +800 
Federal aid in fish restoration and management (reverted 
funds 6, 600 6, 680 +20 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds | 8, 800 | —8, 800 
Migratory bird conservation account 310, 100 | 45, 450 | — 264, 650 


Management of national wildlife refuges 119, 600 | 82. 800 | —36, 800 
Missouri River Basin studies (transfer from Bureau of Recla- | 


mation) -...-- 17, 800 | 


17, 800 | 


Total- 1, 242, 900 


| 
| 
| 
| 





REPLACEMENT OF HUNTING-STAMP FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. I understand that this increase is only to replace the 
hunting-stamp funds which will no longer be available and that no 
Increase in staff is planned. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Janzen. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. None of it will go for increased sta tf ? 

Mr. Janzen. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson ? 
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BIRD CONTROL 


Mr. Macnuson. As to the blackbirds and starlings, one of our 
colleagues whose State has that problem asked me to ask you a few 
— questions. 

How much money did your two research laboratories at Patuxent, 








2400 | Md., and Denver estimate would be the cost of a proper program 4 
on aie Mr. Parker. On blackbird control ¢ 
ge Mr. Magnuson. Yes. 


Mr. Parker. As you will appreciate, this year the budget will be 
the same as next year’s request. On bird control work, the laboratory 
_— representatives at Denver met some of the people in States having bird 


335, 060 


75,18 problems and have drafted a program that might run in the neighbor- 
169, 65) hood of $275,000 increase over what. we have at the present time. 
124, 640 


Mr. Maanuson. What is the figure ¢ 

Mr. Parker. We have $95,000 for bird control in 1960 and 1961. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any cities making application for this 
money £ 


302, 730 Mr. Parker. No, this is all research funds. 


106, 330 


917, 670 






oO 


252, 730 


al Mr. Kirwan. That isall out in the field ¢ 

Mr. Parker. This is just research in the field. 

This is only research: we are trving to figure out methods on how 
todo it. As I indicated earlier, it is probably a simple matter to kill 
birds, but there are other side effects to consider. Last fall some of 
the farmers in Arkansas used a chemical on aerial application over 
| some blackbird roosts and a drop of which on a man’s skin would kill 
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him. They are spraying that from the air. 
We have to have better methods than that. It is going to be more 
: than just lethal methods, too. In some places, as I indicated, you 


SP ee 





se (-) cannot do it and on city water supplies, you cannot use poisons. In 
“ea other places, we are finding with the drainage of marshes, the black- . 
birds are moving into hayfields and grainfields, so that it is going to : 
318, 800 take some work on cultural methods with the farmers themselves. , 
Then there is the possibility of developing resistant strains of corn. ; 
+9 [f you get a husk that is tough enough, the birds will not be able to s 
+800 tear into it. There is no one answer to this thing and there is no one 4 
_ method that we feel will be the total answer for all situations. 3 
ond’ 650 Phere is some promise in sterilents to cut down on the annual pro- z 
- 36, 800 duction of blackbirds. | 
We are not in the operational control at all but we are just trying 
+980 | to find a method that will be safe to use, specific for the birds we want 
aaa to control. 
Mr. Magnuson. How much money does the Service feel justified in 
seeking for the complete program in research and control ? 
Mr. Parker. Of birds only ? 
dae Mr. Magnuson. Yes. ; 


Mr. Parker. As I indicated, the results of this study done by our 
people, have estimated the needs at about $275,000. That, as I recall, 
included a building for holding birds at a cost. of $50,000 for the first 
year and after that it would drop by $50,000. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen ? 


Mr. Jensen. Has the blackbird control program in New Jersey been 
successful 2 ; 
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Mr. Parker. No, I would not say so. Definitely no. They are 
having a lot of trouble with their sweet corn particularly in New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Jensen. What method of eradication or control are they pur- 
suing there? 

Mr. Parker. Actually there has been very little in the way of con- 
trol other than shooting or scaring them. We have been working 
with repellents such as carbide exploders and rope fire crackers. We 
space the firecrackers in cotton rope so they go off at periodic inter- 
vals and frighten the birds from the fields. There has been little or 
no actual control of blackbirds in New Jersey. 

As a matter of fact, there is very little in the way of controlling 
blackbirds anywhere in the country. 

Mr. JENsEN. Does the blackbird eat corn borers ? 

Mr. Parker. I cannot say how effective they are but they do to 
some extent. 

Mr. Jensen. You know, we could get to the point where we killed 
off all the blackbirds and we might have an insect and bug disease 
or infestation that would be a lot worse than the blackbirds. 

Mr. Kirwan. I agree with you there. 

Mr. Parker. That is why I mentioned here today that it is more than 
just killing blackbirds. We have to figure out other approaches to 
this problem, repel them from the field or develop protective devices, 
or corn husks tough enough so the birds cannot tear them off. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have used so much DDT tospray all over, in killing 
flies mostly, and while we were killing them off, we killed other things. 
The farmers used DDT to spray their fields and we have killed most 
of the rabbits. We killed off an awful lot of songbirds. Those birds 
ate bugs and insects, so you get more bugs and insects and you have 
to use more DDT to spray for that. 

I have been told by doctors that we possibly have killed the bugs 
that harbored the polio bug that finally got to flourishing through the 
country and caused the deaths of many children and older people. 

You have an awful lot of things to think about there. 

Mr. Parxer. Exactly, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. When you try to control birds—— 

Mr. Parker. That is why I tried to point out to you here this after- 
noon it is more than just killing them. We have to come at them with 
different approaches, and using chemicals alone is not the answer to 
this thing. 

Mr. Jensen. No, indeed, it is not the answer. In fact, I would be 
awful careful about using some kind of a poison to spray to kill birds, 
because you can get it into your water streams. You can get. it into 
your wells. You can cause terrible loss of human life as well as dis- 
ease and sickness and I wish we could find some method of blackbird 
control without using a spray or poison. 

Mr. Parker. I think, as I indicated, some of the ways we can get 
at blackbirds is by biological control and we will not have the danger 
of such as you indicated. 

Mr. Jensen. The fellow that is driving the blackbirds off his field, 
they claim he has a box that drives birds away. Well, it is quite 
possible that what he has is some dead blackbird in that box because 
the animal instinct is such that most animals do not like the smell of 
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their own dead kind. It might be that you could take blackbirds that 
you trap and do something with that kind of business. 

* You can drive them from one place to another. There is not. much 
gain except by the individual who gets freed from the blackbirds. 

Mr. Janzen. Our problem is that an individual or private citizen 
being damaged by blackbirds or other birds is impatient. His an- 
nual income is out there in the field and he wants to protect it. That 
is our problem and that is why we have a kind of a two-way view to- 
ward this thing. 

One is to try to meet his immediate needs but more important is 
the long-range way of protecting him over a long period of time with- 
out affecting some of these other checks and balances you are talking 
about. 

These other checks and balances are very important. We have to 
find selective methods. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you tried to electrocute them ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, we have. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I have seen blackbirds land in one tree, a great flock 
of them, possibly a thousand in a big tree. If that tree were prop- 
erly wired it might be possible to electrocute them. 

Mr. Parker. We are working on something like that now. 

Mr. Jensen. It would not take much electricity or much of a 
charge to kill a blackbird. 

Mr. Parker. As I indicated, we have worked on perfecting traps. 
We now have a self-operating trap which can be placed in the field. 
We will be coming out with directions on how to build it very soon. 
We have taken as many as 400 birds a day in this type of trap. This 
is something that the farmer can build and operate himself. 

As T indicated, in using the light trap, we have taken as many as 
17,000 a night. 

Mr. Janzen. Even disposing of those birds after they are caught is a 
messy job. 

Mr. Maenvson. T was thinking of that. That must be a problem. 

Mr. Jensen. You can cremate them, can you not? 

Mr. Parker. When you are trying to reduce the total population 
that way, that is a very, very big task. Studies last year on the East- 
ern Shore found about two and a quarter young per breeding pair 
and you can just imagine how many millions you would have to kill 
hefore you made any dent in the population. 

Lethal contro] alone is not going to be the answer. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, you could pay a bounty, I suppose, and let 
the American boy practice up on his shooting. 

Mr. Parker. He would have to kill several million before it had 
any effect at all. 

GOPHER CONTROL 


_ Mr. Jensen. We did a pretty good job of holding down the gopher 
infestation in the State of Towa by paying a little bounty for gophers. 
here was a time when the gophers were just about to take Iowa, and 
Wwe passed a law giving 75 cents apiece for gophers. The boys really 
got busy and trapped them. I trapped a lot of them when I was a 
boy. TI knew exactly how to do it. T can still see those gopher 
mounds. You know, the last dirt they threw up would show, and that 
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indicated where the hole was. We would dig it out, dig down with 
out hands into the fork. They always have a fork in their tunnels, 
We would take our trap, set it, put it down in that fork, and then 
cover the hole with a board so it would be dark, and as they traveled 
through the fork of the tunnel they would be caught in the trap. We 
would go out at regular intervals and run our traps and we would 
have gophers. 

Mr. Parker. We have a new approach to that now. The research 
boys have developed what they call a burrow builder, a plow which 
makes a trench completely covered over. They put the poison in the 
trench all in one operation. It has really worked in Colorado and 
Montana areas. 

Mr. Jensen. So much for that. 


APPROPRIATION INCREASE 


You are asking for more money for 1961 than you had in 1960. 

Mr. Janzen. We have the same program of research generally. I 
thought you meant in research. Do you mean in the program as @ 
whole? 

Mr. Jensen. The whole program for sport fisheries. 

Mr. Janzen. There are two places where we have an increase—to 
put into operation new refuges and new fish hatcheries. That 
amounted to $262,000 for the hatcheries and $325,000 for new wild- 
life refuges. The increase for the health program is in addition. 
That is to take care of health benefits for employees. 

Mr. Jensen. That is mandatory, yes. 


HATCHERIES IN MISSOURL RIVER VALLEY 


Where are the fish hatcheries in the Missouri River Valley? 

Mr. Tunison. Starting in the west, you have Bozeman and Ennis 
in Montana. Actually it is the Yellowstone River and the Madison. 
Following down you come to Miles City, which is near Fort. Peck. 
Garrison is next. Then, coming down through your territory, there 
is a new one at Yankton, S. Dak. That would be the extent of those 
directly applying to the Missouri. 

Mr. Jensen. You have no fish hatchery below Yankton on the 
Missouri River or its tributaries ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not have one at St. Louis? 

Mr. Tuntson. No: that is closed now. The nearest one would be 
Neosho, which is in southwest Missouri. 

Mr. Jensen. How come we do not have fish hatcheries on the Mis- 
souri River, in that great area ? 

Mr. Tunison. We think we have been able to take care of any stock- 
ing needs which have developed through some of these other hatcheries, 
with the exc eption of the ones at Yankton, which is called Gavins 
Point, and the one at Garrison. Those both were established specifi- 

cally for those reservoirs and the surrounding territory, of course. 

Mr. Jensen. I have alw: ays felt that money inv ested in fish hatcher- 
ies was well spent, generally speaking, because of the great quantity of 
fish which is started from those hatcheries. Millions and millions of 
fish are caught by people and eaten. It is a valuable asset to all 
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America. I have felt that our section of the country is neglected as far 
as fish hatcheries are concerned. 

Mr. Tunison. Iowa does have some, of course, Manchester, Gutten- 
berg, and Fairport. We feel that Gavins Point should do an adequate 
job in the western part. It will be one of our larger hatcheries. 

Mr. JensEN. That isa good-sized hatchery 4 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, it is, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is pretty close to us. 


MONEY SPENT ON HUNTING AND FISHING 


What is the estimated amount of sports products, such as boats, 
fishing gear, fishing jackets, guns, shells, and everything, which is pur- 
chased each year by sportsmen / 

Mr. Janzen. The last survey we could rely on, in 1955, indicated 
the fishermen of this country paid about $2 billion that year to carry 
on their activities, about $3 billion for fishing and hunting. We shall 
carry on for the 1960 season a similar survey at the request of the 
30 States through the International Association of Fish & Game 
Commissioners, which asked us to set up this project using Federal-aid 
funds. So we will bring those figures up to date. As of about 5 years 
ago, 83 billion total was spent. I do not have the breakdown with me. 

Mr. Jensen. I read here in the Department of the Interior Infor- 
mation Service Bulletin, published in April of last year : 

Fishermen, processors, and distributors have a capital investment of more 
than a billion dollars in the fish business in the United States, according to 
Fisheries Leaflet 393 just released by the Department of the Interior. The same 
report indicates that the estimated retail value of fishery products marketed 
during 1958 was more than $1,700 million. 

Mr. Janzen. That is commercial fisheries products. The figure I 
am giving is only for the sport fisheries. Sport fishermen of the 
United States paid in 1955 $2 billion for the fun of fishing. That 
includes such items as you mentioned—gear, and so forth—plus the 
travel cost of going to the fishing places. This was only sport fisher- 
men, however. 

Mr. Jensen. Then it makes business for a lot of people. 

Mr. Janzen. The same survey showed that one out of every four 
men fish. There was a hunter or fisherman in one out of every three 
households. This indicates the broad public interest in this sort of 
recreation. 


OTHER VALUES OF HUNTING AND FISHING 


Mr. Jensen. There is another thing which is valuable to people 
who fish, and that is, they can sit on the bank or they can get out in 
a boat and they have time to think. Many a problem has been solved 
inthe mind of man while he was fishing. Many people wonder why 
businessmen like to go fishing. They like it for two reasons. First, 
it is because it gives them enjoyment. They like to fish. Second, 
they have a chance to clear their minds of some of the little things 
they are worried about, and to work out solutions to the big problems 
while they sit there, generally alone, and ponder their great problems. 

If we knew the value of the good thinking which goes on while a 
man is fishing, I am sure it would really be something. Fellows have 
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told me, “I was all worried about my business problems, so I took a 
week's fishing, and I thought the whole thing through and figured 
out a solution to the problem. I came home and put that solution into 
effect. Now everything in my business is rolling along well.” That 
is something which is not often brought to your attention, but. it is a 
fact which is as true as we are sitting here. It is a great relaxation 
and a great mind clearer. 

Mr. Janzex. I am very happy to hear you say that. Two years 
ago we were trying to determine how we should value in terms of 
dollars this fish and wildlife resource. We said we thought. it must 
be worth what the American public was willing to pay for it. Sol 
asked my eye specialist about it. I said, “You do quite a bit of duck 
hunting and spend a lot of money.” He told me how_much he spent, 
which was quite a sum. I said, “You would agree, I presume, that 
duck hunting is worth to you as much as you pay for it?” He said 
it was worth a great deal more. Te said, “I could not possibly carry 
on my heavy practice if I could not dream about going duck hunting 
next fall. To me, duck hunting is a sort of religion.” I thought that 
was arather interesting observation along the same line. 

Mr. Jensen. I know many people who like to hunt and fish, as I 
do. Ido not get a chance to do much of it any more. I used to takea 
2-week vacation and go fishing on the lakes in Minnesota before I 
came to Congress. I have taken hardly a day off to fish or hunt 
since I came to Congress. It seems I just do not have time. I miss 
it terribly. 

The people who are interested in wildlife and the natural things 
of life, the things of nature, you do not have to worry much about. 
They are good Americans, and you never have to worry about their 
children, because the old saying is. “Take your boy hunting and you 
will never have to go hunting for your boy.” There is no delinquency 
among children who go hunting and fishing. I say that every year in 
the record, and I never miss a chance to say it at home and all over 
America wherever I talk. I hope that more fathers and mothers will 
take their children hunting and fishing. 

Of course, in the big cities the children are crowded and they do 
not have an opportunity to get out. My heart jus st goes out to those 
poor kids. You do not have to wonder why we have juvenile delin- 
quency such as we have in large cities. Of course only a small per- 
centage are delinquent, I think less than 3 percent. We hear about 
them, but we do not talk much about the 97 percent of our children 
who are wonderful, smart, who bow] you over when you talk to them. 
They are thinkers. I am not worried about the future of America. 
Every generation works out its own salvation. I am proud of the 
fact that so many parents take their children out to commune with 
nature and thereby their children grow up to be good citizens. 


DESOTO NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


I notice on the DeSoto Bend you are asking for some money for 
fencing the refuge, and then you are asking for some money for 
some employment. Will you explain what that is for employ ment of 
people, and what they will do? 
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Mr. Janzen. That is to set up a staff, as we have on all of our na- 
tional wildlife refuges. It calls for five employees to give the area 
the necessary protection, to supervise the agricultural operations we 
will have to carry on there to produce the food for the birds, and to 
look after the people we expect. Judging from the public push be- 
hind this projec t, people are expecting to use that area for recreational 
purposes. ‘These employees will have the combined job of supervis- 
ing, patrolling, protecting, and producing food for the area, and to 
do some of the construction work which will need to be done to put the 
area in shape for the birds, because it is primarily an area for migra- 
tory a 

Mr. Jensen. What do you propose to do on the island, so to speak, 
which was created by the cutoff, some 400 acres? 

Mr. Janzen. Part of that will be placed under cultivation to pro- 
duce food for the birds, for the goose especially. We expect it will 
he a stopping point for the flocks going down the Missouri River. 
There never has been a protection area in that particular section. 

Mr. Jensen. That is where your recreation area will be located 4 

Mr. Janzen. That is right, but the recreation period will be pretty 
well over. The primary recreation will be the water. That is the 
crying need in that section, for fishing, boating, swimming, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you eventually build any kind of buildings? 

Mr. Janzen. That will probably come. There will be housing for 
some of the personnel. There may be some buildings for rect reational 
use eventually. I believe that is not in the plan right now. We have 
quite a problem there of providing recreation as a purpose. That has 
not been our objective or responsibility on these national wildlife 
refuges. Our primary responsibility is migratory birds. Recreation 
has been a side issue, something that we could justify expending wild- 
life funds on because the public was bound to want to visit these areas, 
and we have to take care of the public. But we have not been devel- 

cping the areas for recreational purposes. In other words, we have 
not fully developed the recreation potentialities of the area because 
that would then require a special authorization, I believe. 

As fast as our funds and authorization permit, we will provide 
recreation. I am sure there will be a heavy recreational push there, 
because I know those who are very much for the area for migratory 
birds also had recreation in the back of their minds. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Janzen. But there will not be a conflict. We are fortunate in 
that particular area that the time when the public usage will be heavy, 
the birds will be north of the area. When the birds come into this 
area for heavy usage. it will be colder and the demand for recreational 
use will have subsided. We are fortunate in that particular area 
that we do not anticipate a great conflict of interest. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you propose to put in picnic tables, fireplaces, and 
sanitary facilities? 

Mr. Janzen. That sort of facilities we have been constructing, ves, 
because we must take care of the visitors. We have to provide a 
sanitary facilities? 

Mr. Jensen. And also lights and heat ? 
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Mr. JANzEN. When we get into the heavier recreational use, we try 
to handle it ordinarily through a concessionaire to avoid the Govern- 
ment’s putting in a heavy investment. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. Iam glad you do it that way, because 
you will have no trouble getting concessionaires, Iam sure. You will 
have to have some kind of ferry service there, will you not, to get 
across the water / 

Mr. Janzen. I think a road is planned on top of the dike which will 
bridge the stream channel, 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. There will be both a north entrance 
and south entrance. The north entrance will be the last one built, 
coming across the levee. 

Mr. Jensen. The easternmost section of that lake will be about 4 
miles from either one of those bridges. It would appear to me that 
maybe a ferryboat concession would be in order. 

Mr. Janzen. It would be my thinking there that we would have 
to wait and see what the demand might be, because I rather suspect 
that the less of that type of facility we put in, the better. It would be 
only 4 miles’ drive to the entrance, which does not bother the average 
American driver at all. Four miles on an open highway means 5 
minutes. I rather suspect we will want to avoid as many capital im- 
provements for recreational use as we possibly can. 

Mr. Jensen. But you will give a concession for an eating establish- 
ment, will you not ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, if there is a need for that, it will be done on a 
concession basis. 

Mr. Jensen. And a boat harbor rental station ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, that also would be done on a concession basis. 
This will develop as we find the need for it. 

Mr. Jensen. Surely. I was just trying to establish the picture in 
my own mind of just what you intended to do. 

‘You have other lakes of that nature which have been created by 
cutting off an oxbow, and of course you know about what is required 
in the way of concessions, do you not ? 

Mr. JANzEN. Yes, we have a number of concessions now. 

Mr. Jensen. If you want to elaborate on that, you may do so. I 
know people out there who are hoping they can get a chance at those 
concessions. It is not too soon to start thinking ‘about it and talking 
to some of those people. 

Mr. Janzen. When we get our staff on the project, they will find 
out just what is needed and we will develop what is necessary to be 
developed on the property. 

Mr. Jensen. You will then submit a contract blank and explain 
what you expect of a concessionaire and what his responsibilities will 
be in the whole program. 

Mr. Janzen. That is right. 


DeSoto Benp 


Mr. Jensen. I am receiving a number of letters from people in 
Monona County, which is just north of DeSoto Bend. There is an 
oxbow there where the Army Engineers are already making a cutoff. 

Mr. Janzen. On the Missouri River? 
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Mr. JENSEN. Yes; about 25 miles north of DeSoto Bend. They are 
anxious, of course, to have the river plugged off with a dirt plug at 
the upper end and a plug at the bottom, with a concrete inlet and 
outlet to keep the water fresh. It is a pretty good-sized bend. Of 
course, it will create a stillwater lake which I believe you will find 
will be a good supplement to your wildlife refuge at DeSoto Bend. 

The Army Engineers tell me they have estimated the cost of those 
dirt plugs and the inlet and the outlet to be about $155,000. I would 
like you to look into that, Mr. Janzen, and see if you would feel that 
that is a good proposition and feasible from the standpoint of your 
migratory bird program. 

Mr. Janzen. We shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. Jensen. Then let me know at the earliest possible time what you 
think of it. The Army Engineers have been asked to firm up their 
estimate. 

Mr. Parker. What is the name of that one again ? 

Mr. Jensen. Decatur Bend. 


EMPLOYMENT 


How many employees do you now have in the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries ? 

Mr. Cornty. At the end of December 31, 1959, our total permanent 
employees was 2,662. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that the number of personnel you have in 1960, or is 
that what you are asking for now ? 

Mr. Corsin. Do you want what we are asking for now ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, and also in 1960. 

Mr. Corsrn. Our total estimate for personnel for all funds for the 

sSureau is 2,634. 

Mr. Jensen. For this year? 

Mr. Corprn. That is permanent personnel. 

Mr. Jensen. For fiscal 1961, permanent ? 

Mr. Corpin. That is right. That is an increase of 31 over our 1960 
level. 

Mr. Jensen. That includes permanent and temporary ? 

Mr. Cornix. No. That is the permanent positions only. 

Mr. Jensen. How many people do you employ in the Duck Stamp 
Branch of your Bureau ? 

Mr. Corrix. During 1960, our employment from duck-stamp funds 
was 520. During 1961 that will be reduced to 122. The reason for 
that is that in 1961 the duck stamp will be used for land acquisition 
entirely, and the people to be employed will simply be people who are 
buying land and appraising land, whereas in 1960 the duck stamp 
money was used to support refuge management, law-enforcement, and 
research people. 

EFFECT OF ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


Mr. Jensen. Just what effect does the making of Alaska a State 
have on appropriated funds for your Bureau, Mr. Janzen ? 
Mr. JANZEN. ( ‘an you identify those, Mr. Corbin ? 
Mr. Corstn. Yes. I might say our full program on enforcement 
ire 


in Alaska before Alaska became a State was $535,000. In 1960 that 
was reduced to $400,000, and in 1961 that is being further reduced to 
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$313,600. The number of positions will be reduced by 26 because of 
that reduction. 

Mr. Jensen. Why was the personnel reduced since Alaska is a State 

instead of a territory ? 
_ Mr. Corsrn. Our program before Alaska was a State, as I said, was 
$935,000, Our estimate for 1961 is $313,000. The money is ap- 
proximately half, and the reduction in personnel is somewhat more 
than half. In other words, we had around 49 positions on wildlife 
work in Alaska under the territory status. In 1961 we are estimating 
a staff of 23. 

Mr. ene Generally speaking, what will those 23 people do? 

Mr. Janzen. They will be wo kin ig on enforcement of the Migra- 
tory T Miri Act regulations, the same regulations, for example, that 
our e mployees work on here in the 48 States. We will probably have 
12 employees working on that. Then they will be carrying on preda- 
tory animal and rodent control activities as they do here in the States. 
We have a number of refuges which will have to be operated after 
statehood just as they were before statehood. In fact, we have to 
increase our activity a little bit because of oil operations, and so forth. 
There is quite a bit more activity up there, and we have to be on top 
of that. We will be carrying on some wildlife research work. I do 
not believe there is any sport fishery work up there. Also, we will 
have to supervise quite a substanti: al Federal-aid program in Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. That is natural. 

How many game wardens? 

Mr. Janzen. I think it calls for 12 

Mr. Jensen. I can fully understand why you would need that many 
up there. Do those game wardens also control poaching? 

Mr. Janzen. That is right, and Alaska is a very important water- 
fowl State. It hasa very good goose population as well as duck popu- 
lation. During the summer season these men carry on breeding 
ground studies as well as enforcement. 

Mr. Jensen. There must be quite a problem in keeping down poach- 
ing of fish out of season. We were in Alaska in 1945, and that prob- 
lem was brought to our attention quite forcibly. They went out at 
night and fished, and knew right where the salmon were running. 
They were really making money taking salmon illegally. I just 
wondered if that situation had been corrected. 

Mr. Janzen. Maybe Mr. Tunison had better comment on what part 
we play in fisheries. 

Mr. Tuntson. The only part we have on that, Mr. Jensen, would be 
on enforcing the Black Bass Act. As far as poaching on salmon is 
concerned, that would be handled now by the new State. 

Mr. Jensen. I see. That is good. We are turning some of the 
headaches over to Alaska as well as some of the good things that we 
are turning over to them. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Magnuson. Dr. Fenton. 


RECREATIONAL AREAS 


Mr. Fenton. How many recreational areas do you have in your 
jurisdiction ? 
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Mr. Janzen. In total number of refuges, we have 275, approxi- 
mately. I could not give you the answer on the number of recrea- 
tional areas. 

Mr. Crawford, would you know how to answer that question ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Each and every refuge provides a little recreational 
opportunity, but so far as designating them as recreational areas, we 
have not done that. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you supply quarters for people? 

Mr. Janzen. In many areas there are no facilities whatsoever spe- 
cifically for recreation. ‘The people visit for the day. ‘They come % 
drive through, and look at the birds. That. is about the extent of i 

Mr. Fenton. I thought you were going into the park business. 


CRAB ORCHARD REFUGE IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. Parker. We do not have any authority other than at the Crab 
Orchard Refuge in Illinois, and the act specifically provides for 
recreation there. 

Mr. Fenton. How far have you gotten there ? 

Mr. Parker. It is about completed now. The last structure at Crab 
Orchard is almost finished. They are just winding up on the roads. 
That is the only area where there is specific authorization. 

Mr. Fenton. Why isthat? Isthere any particular reason ? 

Mr. Janzen. Crab Orchard was purchased as a eng psa rec- 
reation area/relief program during the WPA days. A dam was 
built and created a total area of about 40,000 acres. One of the pri- 
mary objectives was to provide recreational water and water for indus- 
try inthe area. 

Mr. Fenron. Where is this? 

Mr. JANzeEn. Southern Tlinois. 

Then a powder-loading plant took over and it became a very im- 
portant industrial area during the war. 

Then following that Congress passed a special act because we 
were interested in the water area, its value for geese, turning it over 
to Fish and Wildlife and stated in this act one of the objectives was 
recreational use. That is why recreation is an objective in that are 

Mr. Fenron. I say that because we have national forests and we 
have national P irks all over the map. 

Mr. Janzen. This is our problem. We may want to acquire a wet- 
land area in a ‘community. Perhaps it will be lost through drainage 
if not acquired; maybe it is important. as a sanctuary. Perhaps the 
community is now using this water for recreational use. They will 
object. violently to our taking it over and locking it up unless we 
permit them to use at least part of it for continued swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, and so forth, so we are almost obligated to reach a com- 
promise with the community to the effect that if we acquire the area 
they will continue to use part of that area for recreational purposes. 

If we can do that and safeguard our primary purpose, migratory 
birds, and it. is important enough, we will take it even realizing there 
would be public pressure for recreational use. 

Mr. Fenton. This is a prec ‘edent and what is good for one area 
_— be good for another. That is what it will amount to. There 

s alot of duplication of recreational areas. 
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Mr. Janzen. We want to avoid duplication. 

Mr. Fenton. Not that I object personally to recreational areas. 
But we have the Forest Service in it, we have national parks in it, 
also. Iam all for Fish and Wildlife. 

Mr. Jensen. The recreational areas that are established, along with 
Fish and Wildlife Service projects, are very inexpensive compara- 
tively speaking. 

Mr. Janzen. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not go into a program of furnishing all kinds 
of facilities and cabins and things of that sort. As far as you go is to 
furnish some picnic tables, some fireplaces, and so on, and sanitary 
facilities. That is about it. 

Mr. JANzEN. That is right. 


AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Fenton. You are operating under a great many public laws, 
are you not! 

Mr. JANzEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. I doubt if 75 percent of the Members of the House 
know what these acts are and how much money you get, where it comes 
from, and what you do with it. 

I wish you would insert in the record a short résumé of the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act, what it provides, the amount of money appro- 
priated, and so on. 

Mr. JENSEN. It does not have to be too short. 

Mr. Fenton. The Duck Stamp Act, the Migratory Bird Act, the 
Alaska game law, 30 percent gross receipts from customs which comes 
from another branch of your organization. I would like to cover all 
of that. Show us where you get the money and what is done with it. 
It would be well to have most “of the members see what is being done. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Total obligational program—Source of funds and principal authorizing 
legislation, 1961 


A. MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


1. Management of fishery resources: 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation 
“Management and investigations of resources”__.--_.- $5, 026, 000 
(b) Authorizing legislation: 
General authority for propagation of food fishes 
(16 U.S.C. 744-751). 
Authorizes salmon-cultural stations, etc., in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin (16 U.S.C. 755-757). 
Black Bass Act: Authorizes regulation of interstate 
transportation of black bass and other game fish 
(16 U.S.C. 851-856). 
2. Extension and training: 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation 


“Management and investigations of resources’_____ 170, 700 


(b) Authorizing legislation: 

Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Authorizes as- 
sistance to and cooperation with Federal, State, 
other public and private agencies in the rearing 
and stocking of fishes and in providing public 
fishing areas (16 U.S.C. 661). 

Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956: Declaration of policy 
to provide for resource management and an ex- 
tension service (16 U.S.C. 742a(3)). 
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Total obligational program—Source of funds and principal authorizing legisla- 


42S, : tion, 1961—Continued 

: it, A. MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES—continued 

‘ith : 3. Fishery research: 

: (a) Source of funds: 

Ta- From annual definite appropriation “Management and 
investigations of resources” ...................... 536, 300 
j From permanent indefinite appropriation “Federal 

nds aid in fish restoration and management”__________ 105, 850 

3 to ea hitle iie ate Se bee ee 642, 150 

ary =f (b) Authorizing legislation : 


Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Authorizes sur- 
veys and investigations of wildlife of the public 

domain (16 U.S.C. 661). 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Authorizes 
studies of effects of sewage, waste, etc., on wildlife 

, (16 U.S.C. 665). 

WS, Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956: Declaration of policy 
to provide research services (16 U.S.C. 742a(3)). 
Authorizes studies of pesticides, herbicides, ete., upon 
fish and wildlife resources (16 U.S.C. 742d-1). if 


use F Authorizes investigations of food fishes (16 U.S.C. 
nes 744). 
Authorizes investigations of fishery resources of 
On- ' Columbia River (16 U.S.C. 756). 
ro- Dingell-Johnson Act: Authorizes use of reverted 
Federal aid funds for sportfish research program 
j (16 U.S.C. T77b). 
i Fish-farm Research Act: Authorizes research and 
the | experimentation on fish culture in flooded rice- 
nae | lands (16 U.S.C. 778). . 
all Marine Fisheries Research Act: Authorizes continu- 
a ing studies of migratory marine fish of interest 
| It. to recreational fishermen (73 Stat. 642-3). 
me. 4. Administration of wildlife resources. 


(a) Operation and maintenance of refuges: 
(1) Source of funds: 
From annual definite appropriation ‘‘Man- 
agement and investigations of resources”__ $5, 564, 600 
From permanent indefinite appropriation 
“Management of national wildlife ref- 


I aS ee ee A See ; 
From permanent indefinite appropriation i 
“Expenses for sales, ete., in refuges’ __ 84, 000 
000 <a : 
II a eh a a ate a se suunwe Ge | 


(2) Authorizing legislation: 
Authorizes operation and maintenance of 
various game and bird preserves and ref- 
uges (16 U.S.C. 671-674). 
Authorizes operation and maintenance of 
various game and bird preserves and ref- 
uges (16 U.S.C. 683-686). 
bs Authorizes operation and maintenance of 
700 various game and bird preserves and ref- 
uges (16 U.S.C. 690-691). 
Authorizes operation and maintenance of 
various game and bird preserves and ref- 
uges (16 U.S.C. 721-731). 
Authorizes wildlife management areas in 
California (16 U.S.C. 695-695). 
Authorizes conservation and management of 
Florida key deer (16 U.S.C. 696-—696b). 
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Total obligational program—NSource of funds and principal authorizing legisla- 
tion, 1961—Continued 


A. MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES—continued 


4. Administration of wildlife resources—Continued 
(a) Operation and maintenance of refuges—Continued 
(2) Authorizing legislation—Continued 

Migratory Bird Treaty Act: Authorizes 
preservation of game birds and other wild 
birds (16 U.S.C. 701). 

Migratory Bird Conservation Act: Author- 
izes administration, maintenance, and de- 
velopment of migratory bird refuges (16 
U.S.C. 715k). 

Migratory Bird Conservation Act: Author- 
izes deduction of expenses of sales from 
refuge revenues (16 U.S.C. 715s). 

Authorizes operation of industrial facilities 
within Crab Orchard National Wildlife 
Refuge (61 Stat. 770). 

Permanent appropriation of 75 percent of 
net refuge revenues under 16 U.S.C. 715s 
for management of national wildlife ref- 
uges (64 Stat. 693-694). 

Authorizes management of nene goose (72 
Stat. 1712). 

(b) Management and enforcement. 
(1) Source of funds: 

From annual definite appropriation ‘“Man- 
agement and investigations of resources’ 1, 855, 000 

From permanent indefinite appropriation 
“Management of national wildlife ref- 
a ce 361, 190 

PN a cs ek a tec esr ac 2, 216, 190 
(2) Authorizing legislation: 

Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Au- 
thorizes assistance to and cooperation 
with Federal, State, and other public 
agencies in protection of all species of 
wildlife and in controlling losses thereof 
(16 U.S.C. 661). 

Bald Pagle Act: Authorizes protection of 
bald eagle (16 U.S.C. 668—668d ). 

Lacey Act: Authorizes regulations for pres- 
ervation, distribution, introduction, and 
restoration of game birds; introduction 
of foreign birds and animals; and impor- 
tation of eggs of game birds for propaga- 
tion (16 U.S.C. 701-2). 

Migratory Bird Treaty Act: Makes unlaw- 
ful taking, killing, possessing, transpor- 
tation, or importation of migratory 
birds; provides for issuing regulations: 
and authorizes arrests, search warrants, 
and punishments (16 U.S.C. 703-711). 

Criminal Code: Provides penalties for 
hunting, etc., on refuges, importation of 
injurious animals and birds, transporta- 
tion and importation in violation of laws 
and failure to mark packages or con- 
tainers (18 U.S.C. 41-44). 

Tariff Act of 1980: Authorizes permits for 
importation of feathers, ete. (19 U.S.C. 
1001, par. 1518; 64 Stat. 693-694. ) 

Permanent appropriations of 75 percent of 
net refuge revenues under 16 U.S.C. 715s 
available for enforcement of Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. 
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sla- Total obligational program—Source of funds and principal authorizing legisla- 
tion, 1961—Continued 


A. MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES—continued 


5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents. 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation 
“Management an dinvestigations of resources’ ____--_- _ 2,063, 400 
(0) Authorizing legislation : 
Authorizing eradication and control of predatory and 
other wild animals, investigations and cooperation 
with other agencies (7 U.S.C., 426). 
Authorizes game management supply depots (16 
} U.S.C. 667). 
6. Wildlife research. 
(a) Source of funds: 
From annual definite appropriation “Management and 
investigations of resources’... 0s, 6117, SOD 
From permanent indefinite appropriation “Federal aid 
iny-whGlite nestorationr hs isa i ee 50, 240 


PTR ak AY See Rh un) des ie 1, 667, 540 
(0b) Authorizing legislation: 
Authorizes investigations of forest wildlife (16 
U.S.C. 581). 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Authorizes 
surveys and investigations of wildlife of the pub- 
lic domain (16 U.S.C. 661). 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Authorizes 
studies of effects of sewage, waste, ete., on wild- 
000 6} ; life (16 U.S.C. 665). ; 
Pittman-Robertson Act: Authorizes use of reverted 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration funds for in- 


190 vestigations and publications relating to North 
a American birds (16 U.S.C. 669b). 
190 Lacey Act: Authorizes collection and publication of 


useful information as to the propagation, uses, 
and preservation of game birds and other wild 
birds (16 U.S.C. 701). 

Migratory Bird Conservation Act: Authorizes ap- 
propriation for investigations and publications 
relating to North American birds (16 U.S.C. 715k). 

Authorizes studies of pesticides, herbicides, ete., 
upon fish and wildlife resources (16 U.S.C. 
742d-1). 

Authorizes research program on nene goose (72 
Stat. 1712). 

7. Soil and moisture conservation. 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation 
“Management and investigation of resources” ______- -07, 000 
. (b) Authorizing legislation: Authorizes soil and moisture 
conservation operations on lands of the Nation (16 
U.S.C. 590a). 


50434-—-60—pt. 1 50 
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Total obligational program—Source of funds and principal authorizing legisla- 


tion, 1961—Continued 


A. MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES—cont inued 


8. River basin studies: 
(a) Sourse of funds: From annual appropriation “Manage- 
ment and investigations of resources’”__-------__-_-~-- 
(b) Authorizing legislation: 

Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Authorizes re- 
ports of wildlife benefits and losses and enchance 
ment through improvement measures in connection 
with impounding, diverting, or controlling of waters 
(16 U.S.C, 662). 

Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act: Au- 
thorizes fish and wildlife surveys and investigations 
in connection with watershed protection and flood 
prevention projects (16 U.S.C. 1008). 

Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956: Subject 
small reclamation projects to requirements of Fish 
and Wildlife Cordination Act (48 U.S.C. 422h). 

Authorizes investigations of fish and wildlife connec- 
tion with the Colorado River storage project (43 
U.S.C. 620g). 


Total__ 


B. CONSTRUCTION 


1. Fish facilities: 
(a) Source of funds: From annual definite appropriation 

“Construction ) eee 

(6) Authorizing legislation : 

Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Authorizes ap- 
propriations for construction of facilities, build- 
ings, and other improvements on areas acquired 
under Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (16 
U.S.C. 666). 

Authorizes establishment of various fish hatcheries 
(16 U.S.C. 760-7608 ). 

Authorizes surveys for additional fish hatcheries in 
Great Lakes area (16 U.S.C. 921). 

2. Wildlife facilities : 
(b) Other construction: 

(1) Source of funds: From annual definite appropria- 
tion “Construction” 

(2) Authorizing legislation: 

Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act: Authorizes ap- 
propriations for construction of facilities, build- 
ings, and other improvements on areas acquired 
under Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (16 
U.S.C. 666). 

Authorizes acquisition of land for national key deer 
refuge (16 U.S.C. 696—696b ). 

Migratory Bird Conservation Act: Authorizes ap- 
propriations for construction of dams, ete., build- 
ings and other improvements at migratory game 
bird refuges (16 U.S.C. 715k). 

Authorizes construction of perimeter road, etec., at 
Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge (70 Stat. 
668) . 

Authorizes acquisition of land for display pasture 


at National Bison Range (72 Stat. 561-562). 


1, 009, 700 


_ 19, 654, 140 


1, 208, 000 


2, 202, 
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Total obligational program—Source of funds and principal authorizing legisla- 
tion, 1961—Continued 


B. CONSTRUCTION—continued 


© Wildlife facilities :—continued 
(ec) Land acquisition : 
(1) Source of funds: From permanent indefinite appropria- 
tion “Migratory bird conservation account’’________- 5, 461, 450 
(2) Authorizing legislation: Hunting Stamp Tax Act: Au- 
thorizes use of duck stamp receipts for acquisition of 
lands for migratory bird refuges (16 U.S.C. 718d). 


8, 871, 450 
C. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


1. Departmental ernie. 6 38h ceccn cde eee 335, 060 
>: Regional Wane emoeees 5 8 ed or So hha akes ee setien 899, 870 


1, 234, 930 


(a) Source of funds: 
From annual definite appropriation “General ad- 


mininiratlve Gxpeunes” — oe wee 950, 000 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘Federal 

aid in fish restoration and management”______~- 44, 780 
From permanent indefinite appropriation “Federal 

aid in wildlife restoration! 6 ann. ees cceccaee 111, 900 
From permanent indefinite appropriation “Manage- 

ment of national wildlife refuges’”__._.____-_______~ 82, 800 
From permanent indefinite appropriation ‘“Migra- 

tory bird conservation account”..........._-.. 45, 450 


TOM: 5.itc cn cn capete wend oat eee aa 1, 234, 930 


(b) Authorizing legislation: 

Pittman-Robertson Act: Makes appropriations for 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration available for ad- 
ministrative expenses (16 U.S.C. 669¢). 

Permanent appropriations of 75 percent of net refuge 
revenues under 16 U.S.C. 715s available for ad- 
ministrative expenses (64 Stat. 693-694). 

Hunting Stamp Tax Act: Makes hunting stamp re- 
ceipts available for administrative costs incurred 
in acquisition of areas (16 U.S.C. 718d(b) ). 

Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956: Authorizes appro- 
priations for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(16 U.S.C. 742j). 

Dingell-Johnson Act: Makes appropriations for Fed- 
eral aid in fish restoration and management avail- 
able for administrative expenses (16 U.S.C. 777c). 


D. GRANTS TO STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS UNDER PERMANENT AUTHORIZATIONS 


1. Source of funds: 
From permanent indefinite appropriation “Federal aid in fish 


restoration..and management”... 652k needs ncun SO, OSI, COO 
From permanent indefinite appropriation “Federal aid in 
wildlife: restoration” .....5......<.s<< ae el eae eee ae 15, 532, 660 
From permanent indefinite appropriation “Payments to coun- 
ties from receipts under Migratory Bird Conservation Act’ 497, 000 
POL ooo Soc UOT oieawveunbeacecs Seber 21, 416, 955 
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Total obligational program—Source of funds and principal authorizing legisia- 
tion, 196/—Continued 


D. GRANTS TO STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS UNDER PERMANENT 
AUTHORIZATION S—continued 
2. Authorizing legislation: 

Pittman-Robertson Act: Appropriates amounts equal to reve- 
nues from tax on firearms, shells, and cartridges for ad- 
ministration of the act and apportionment to States for 
wildlife restoration projects (16 U.S.C. 669b-669¢c). 

Migratory Bird Conservation Act: Provides for payments to 
counties of 25 percent of net proceeds from sales of refuge 
products, ete., for publie schools and road (16 U.S.C. 715s). 

Dingell-Johnson Act: Appropriates amounts equal to revenue 
from tax on fishing rods, creels, ete., fer administration of 
act and apportionment to States for fish and restoration 
and management projects (16 U.S.C. T77b-777c). 

Total direct obligations, Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
POE cA nh ccc ma ccicenaanied agian eal ss gree 51, 177, 475 


SEA LAMPREY 


Mr. Fenton. I notice you mention the 1: amprey in the Great. Lakes 
in Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior. They are the 
three lakes devoid of trout on account of the eels. 

Mr. Tuntson. Also found in Lake Superior. We were able to get 
that somewhat under control there. 

Mr. Fenton. How about Lake Erie? 

Mr. Tunison. Lake Erie does not have the same problem. There 
are lamapreys in there but it is not the type of lake that ever supported 
anv great amount of lake trout. 

Mr. Fenton. Why it that? They are all fresh-water lakes. 

Mr. Tuntson. As I recall it is too shallow. That is subject. to veri- 
fication but that is one of the reasons for it. 

Mr. Fenton. I believe you also said that you put small trout in 
there and they survived ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Under a certain size they are not as susceptible to the 
lamprey as the adults are. Up to about 5 inches they get by very well; 
in fact, even up to about 8 inches. For that reason there is a proposal 
now in restocking the Great. Lakes, as soon as the lamprey is under 
control, and that is fast approaching, to rear the lake trout to yearling 
size before liberating them into the lake. We feel there will be better 
returns that way. 

Mr. Fenton. What method are you using to eliminate the lamprey! 

Mr. Tunison. The lamprey-cide chemical. The lampreys come up 
in the spring to spawn and after spawning this chemical will kill off 
the resulting young. 

Mr. Fenton. It is specific for spawning lampreys? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is right. It does not affect native species. 

Mr. Janzen. They had to test many thousands of chemicals before 
we arrived at this. 


OTHER RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Fenron. Are there any other accomplishments due to your 
research program you would like to enumerate here? 

Mr. Tuntson. I think we covered nearly all of them on the fisheries 
part, Dr. Fenton. At least I hit the highlights. I suspect perhaps Mr. 
Parker might want to say more on wildlife research. 
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Mr. Parker. Much of the interest has been in the pesticide field. 
Studies there have been threefold. One has to do with investigation of 
the effects of the new chemicals as they come out. That is a laboratory 
investigation. 

Then we have been carrying on some work in investigating the appli- 
cations of the chemicals in the field as used in the insect control pro- 
cram, particularly the two chemicals, heptachlor and dieldrin. 

The program in the Southeast started out with 2 pounds per acre. 
We found an immediate mortality generally of mammals and birds 
which feed on the ground. 

We have found since that not only was there a drastic loss of wildlife 
immediately but we were getting losses as long as 12 months afterward. 

We are now in the third year - of these studies in some of the treated 
areas. The population of quail, for example, has not yet come back 
is it was before we started. 

Then, as I indicated earlier, we have been making studies of the 
Dutch elm disease program. 

In the control of rodents, which I have not mentioned as yet, we have 
an interesting development which was mentioned very briefly here last 
vear, that of development of a systemic poison which would be 
applied to tree seed, absorbed by the plant, picked up and carried into 

the plant as the seed germinates. 

W e have found one, for example, that as long as 3 years it still has a 
repellent effect to rodents which would feed on ‘that plant. 

In the last year we have made contact with 9 or 10 of the principal 
chemical companies and they have agreed to let us experiment on their 
chemical libraries, and that will represent some 25,000 chemicals that 

never have appeared on the market. These are chemicals that the com- 
panies know only by code. They have developed them as they were 
going along trying to find insecticides and other things. 

They have agreed to let us try these chemicals to see if we can develop 
additional uses for them or some use for them, particularly in this 
rodent-control problem, trying to find some way of building into the 
wpe plant a resistance against the rodent. 

\ctually this will be the only civilian agency that ever has had an 
opportunity to look at these chemicals. It would cost the Government 
many. many millions of dollars if we had to go through the process 
ourselves of developing them. Here we will have an opportunity of 
working with them. 

They will be screened for us, sent to the Denver Laboratory where the 
bovs will try them out on various seeds to see what happens so far as 
rode nts and birds are concerned, and we see all kinds of possibilities 
in that. 

We are just getting started in that program and it will have very 
wide ramifications, particularly in the forest industry in the Pac ific 
Northwest. The industrial people there are much interested in it. 

We have a cooperative program with them and they are now at- 
tempting to raise money to underwrite part of this partic ‘ular program, 

Also the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management is in with 
us and the Washington State Department of Natural Resources has 
joined hands with us on it. 

We take these chemicals from the original screening at Denver and 
we have an area which belongs to the State of Washington at Cen- 
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tralia where those that look good are tested in the field. We think 
this is a major development and we will come up not only with some- 
thing to control rodents but also something to help us with our bird 
control program. We are more than enthusiastic over this particular 
development. 

CONOWINGO PROJECT 


Mr. Fenron. Is there any more research on fish ladders ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is handled in the Fish Facilities Section of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. You are concerned about Cono- 
wingo, perhaps ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Tuntson. At the last Pennsylvania Fish Commission meeting 
they decided to employ two fishery engineers from the west coast to 
come and make a feasibility study of existing dams, whether or not it 
would be feasible to build ladders. 

Mr. Fenron. How high is Conowingo? 

Mr. Tuntson. Ninety feet in hydraulic head. 

Mr. Fenton. How high a barrier can fish go? 

Mr. Tuntson. 150 feet. 

Mr. Fenton. What isthe trouble, then at Conowingo / 

Mr. Tuntson. Other troubles may be involved. We need to know 
about the feasibility of passage. That is only one part. Say for the 
moment you are able to get those fish above the dams in the Susque- 
hanna. It may so disrupt the present population of fish that you will 
ruin good fishing, so for that reason, in addition to this engineering 
study, there is being carried ona study from the biological standpoint. 

Mr. Fenton. What do you mean? 

Mr. Trntson. Say you have a nice herd of cattle in the field and 
you run in a bunch of sheep? You know what happens. That is 
what we want to avoid up there. 

We apprec’te your effort, Dr. Fenton, and we join with you in 
your concern in doing the best job possible. 

There is to be a joint study between the State people and ourselves 
on this project along with representatives of the power company. 

Mr. Fenton. After all, that is the difficulty, is it not? 

Mr. Trntson. Thestudy, you mean ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. It is not a question of being able to provide 
facilities for the fish to get wp there. There are legal barriers which 
are more prevalent. 

Mr. Tuntson. There are legal barriers but that will be someone 
else’s problem and not ours. We are concerned with the technical 
aspects of that fishery. If it is found feasible we then would go to 
the Federal Power Commission to find out what could be done about 
this. 

Mr. Fenton. TI don’t think pollution has anything to do with our 
problem there. Pennsylvania has a clean-stream program. 

Mr. Tuntson. Pollution is involved below Harrisburg, I think you 
will agree. 

Mr. Fenton. I cannot help but think that the problem can be 
surmounted. We have far higher dams and the fish are getting over 
those. T know a little about the legal problems involved, but I cannot 
believe you do not have the technical know-how to overcome the 
problems confronting us and getting fish up there. 
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Mr. Tuntson. Let me make it clear. 

Mr. Fenron. I think you can say that if you can get the fish up 
there the other problem will clarify itself. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is what we want to make sure of. 

Mr. Fenton. That isall Lhave. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record. ) 


WATERSHITED PROJECTS 


Mr. Jensen. We have a lot of watershed projects that are being 
built, and there will be thousands more of them built under the Soil 
Conservation Service program. Many ponds and small lakes are 
created in those watersheds. 

Just what authority does the Fisheries Section of Fish and Wildlife 
have in cooperating with such projects ? 

Mr. Janzen. Mr. McBroom will answer that. 

Mr. McBroom. Section 12 of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act was enacted by the Congress in 1958. It authorizes 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, under the Secretary, to investigate 
each of these small watershed projects from the standpoint of fish 
and wildlife, and to develop recommendations which the sponsoring 
organization may or may not adopt to incorporate into project plans 
to provide for better fishing and hunting. 

We have been active in that program since the first Small Water- 
shed Act was passed some years ago. We have prepared reports on 
293 out of the 526 which have been approved by the Department of 
Agriculture for planning. 

We have several instances under the new legislation which Con- 
gress passed in 1958 where there has been especially outstanding fish 
and wildlife development incorporated in the plan. 

Mr. JenseN. What is your authority? Youcan do what? 

Mr. McBroom. Section 12 of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act authorizes us to investigate and prepare reports and 
recommendations to the Department of Agriculture and the sponsor- 
ing group. 

There is another part. of the act which authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay part of the share of the costs allocated to fish and wild- 
life. This we do not administer. This is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Under policies established by the Department of 
Agriculture pursuant to the act, the Secretary of Agriculture may pay 
for one-half the extra cost of building fish and wildlife facilities into a 
small watershed project. 

The following measures for fish and wildlife development are eligible for 
Federal technical and financial assistance from the Department of Agriculture 
when included by a sponsoring local organization in its watershed work plan. 

1. Storage capacity in reservoirs for fish and wildlife development.—This 
capacity may be in addition to capacity provided for other purposes such as 
floodwater retardation, irrigation storage, or municipal water supply. A reser- 
voir may be constructed solely for fish and wildlife development, however, if it 
1S an integral part of a watershed project developed for multiple purposes. The 
fish and wildlife storage capacity in any reservoir may be for the purpose of 
enhancing the fish and wildlife resource in the reservoir or for releasing water to 


maintain stable flow and suitable temperature conditions downstream that 
are conducive to fish and wildlife development. 
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2. Modification of reservoir structures for fish and wildlife development.— 
Features for fish and wildlife development may be incorporated in structures 
to be constructed as a part of a project or may be provided for as modifications 
of existing structures. Such improvements may include modifications of strue- 
tures to provide seasonal regulation of water level; construction or modifica- 
tion of structures to maintain stable water levels conducive to improved fish and 
vildlife development in natural or artificial lakes; construction of fish ladders; 
modification of site clearing; and installation of fish shelters. 

3. Stream channel improvement for fish and wildlife development.—This in- 
eludes streambank stabilization by sloping, riprapping, vegetative plantings, 
jetties, ete.; tree and shrub plantings adjacent to the bank to provide shade for 
the water surface: channel clearing and deepening included gravel removal; 
constructing sills and other facilities to create pools suitable for fish develop- 
ment: fencing streambank areas; and other similar and related practices ap- 
proved by Federal or State fish and wildlife agencies for the improvement of 
fish and wildlife habitat and environment in and along streams, 

4, Marsh and pit development.—This is to provide breeding and nesting areas 
for migratory waterfowl and aquatic mammals including appurtenant facilities 
required such as fencing. 

Federal participation in the cost of developments allocated under authority 
of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act to fish and wildlife re- 
sources is available only when the sponsoring local organization or a State 
ageney obtains either full title to or perpetual easements on the affected 
non-Federal land providing for public access or use in accordance with applic- 
able State laws and regulations. 

Mr. Jensen. All right: here we have a watershed. It has been 
approved, and the Soil Conservation Service is administering the 
program and it is going in and constructing the project according to 
plans and specifications, 

As IT said, many ponds and small lakes are created. Does the Fish 
and Wildlife Service have authority to spend any money in coopera- 
tion with that program which is administered by the Soil Conservation 
Service other than simply research and reporting to the Department 
of Agriculture ? 

Mr. McBroom. The Fish and Wildlife Service has authority under 
the Federal aid program to provide aid to the States which are the 
logical ones to participate in that type of program since these are by 
law all local projects and small watershed projects. 

Mr. Jensen. Does the State then have authority to allocate funds 
which are so appropriated to the States to a specific watershed 
project ¢ 

Mr. McBroonr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. To what extent? Do you know? 

Mr. McBroom. Well, I do not know that there is any limit on it, 
Mr. Jensen. It would depend, I would imagine, in the case of the 
State, on the other commitments and requirements the State might 
have for its Federal aid funds which it controls fully. 

Mr. Jensen. And the Federal aid funds to States then are admin- 
istered by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the respective States? 

Mr. Janzen. Let me clear up one point. The Federal aid program, 
while it is administered by the Fish and Wildlife Service, is admin- 
istered in such a way that the States are actually calling the turn so 
far as projects are concerned. They determine what the project shall 
be, and if they conform with the act and with the policies and rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
they are approved. It isa State program and not a Federal program. 

Mr. Jensen. I see. 

Mr. Janzen. And the Federal Government enters into a contract 
with the State to do this job. If they approve it the State goes ahead 
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and does the job and the Federal Government through the Department 
of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, returns to the State 75 cents 
on every dollar that the State spends on the project. 

Mr. Jensen. So if the watershed board, or if any board which 
handles a watershed project, would desire to have the Fish and Wild- 
life Service cooperate financially in their project, then they would 
apply to—— 

\tr. JANZEN. The State conservation department. 

Mr. Jensen. The State conservation department then would collab- 
orate with the Department of Agriculture or your department ? 

Mr. JAnzEN. Yes. You mean the State conservation department ¢ 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. JAnzeEN. Yes. If they agreed that this sort of a program on the 
watersheds was good for fish and wildlife in the State, and that they 
desired to participate in the construction or development or adminis- 
tration, whatever it was, they would set up a project where they agreed 
to do these certain things. 

That project then would be submitted to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to see whether it would conform with the act. 

Mr. Jensen. And would the dollar contribution they would like to 
make be stated regarding a particular watershed project ? 

Mr. Janzen. Yes, that all would have to be detailed in these plans 
and specification is In this document, which is really a contract bet ween 
the State and the Department of the Interior. 

To go back a little bit for the benefit of possibly some members of 
the committee, this Federal aid money is derived from the excise tax 
on firearms and ammunition and on fishing tackle. That 10 or 11 
percent, as the Case May be, is earmarked for I his program. We merely 
administer the program as a whole but the States call the turn 
regarding the project 

If they expend any of this on a watershed project we will deal with 
the State and not with the Department of Agriculture or with the 
watershed people. 

Mr. JENSEN. I mention the Department of Agriculture because the 
Soil Conservation Service operates out of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

FEDERAL AID IN FISH AND WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


[ am handing you a page entitled “Apportionment for Federal aid 
in fish and wildlife restoration for fiscal year 1960.” Will you explain 
it? 

Mr. Parker. As indicated by the Director, back in 1937 the so-called 
Pittman-Robertson Act was passed. It provided that the then 10- 
percent excise tax on sporting arms and ammunition would go into a 
special fund called the wildlife restoration fund. The proe eeds would 
be ap portioned to each of the States based on a formula: 50 percent of 
each State’s share would come from the number of paid hunting license 
holders of that States as compared to all of the States, and half on the 
basis of the land area of the State as compared to other States, with 
& provision earlier that no State would receive less than one-half of 
1 percent nor more than 5 percent of the apportionment in any one 
Vear. 

The money then is apportioned on this formula each year. Each 
of the States are advised of this apportionment and they have 60 days 
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to notify whether or not they are interested in participating in that 
year’s program or not. 

So far they are all participating. 

When they want to ; spend the money they submit what we call 
project in which they outline what they are going to do along with a 
budget of how they will spend this money. There is a review by the 
Fish and Wildlife as to whether the proposed activities conform 
with the provisions of the act. 

When the State is advised the project has been approved it goes 
ahead with its own PS srsonnel, purchases equipment, buys land for the 
project, and that all becomes State property. 

Periodically then, or after the completion of a project, they submit 
a reimbursement ¢ iain for funds spent, and if the expenditures con- 
form with the budget and the activities as approved, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service reimburses the State with 75 percent of the actual 
cost of the project. There is a similar program for fish restoration 
with some modifications in the formula. The funds come from the 
10-percent excise tax on some fishing equipment. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it is from those funds that the State is authorized 
to expend money for participation in a watershed project ? 

Mr. Parker. They could spend it on the watershed project. as long 
as the activities they propose to perform conform with the provisions 
of the act, and generally there is no question on that because it goes 
into development of 1: ikes, and so on. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that that page be made 
part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Maenvson. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Apportionn ent for Federal aid in fish and wildlife restoration, fiscal year 1960 








Fish Wildlife Fish Wildlife 
Alabama... $100, 569.39 | $278, 169, 87 Montana 1!___. : ..| $123,173.59 | $473, 192.84 
Alaska 263, 500.00 | 790,000.00 || Nebraska... ; 74, 045. 23 274, 876. 58 
Arizona 94, 220. 77 334, 814.01 || Nevada 72, 928. 50 296, 096. 40 
Arkansas 15, 962. 61 44, 807. 77 New Hampshire 52. 700.00 | 79, 000.00 
California. _ - 263, 500. 00 715, 651, 11 New Jersey 52, 700.00 | 99, 289. 38 
Colorado ! 117, 618. 54 351, 939. 01 New Mexico 88, 700. 54 350, 799. 04 
Connecticut 4 52, 700. 00 79, 000, 00 New York 148, 425. 26 608, 667. 74 
Delaware.-_- 5 §2, 700. 00 79, 000. 00 North Carolina... | 87, 252.12 | 312, 438.10 
Florida 106, 843. 39 222, 612. 58 North Dakota 52,700.00 | 231,876.75 
Georgia : 5 ‘ 100, 499.30 | 256, 548. 51 Ohio 154, 402. 37 444, 084. 00 
Hawaii 52. 700. 00 79, 000. 00 Oklahoma. 7 : 110, 363. 30 266, 308. 45 
Idaho__. 83, 269. 54 296, 603. 4: Oregon | 111,651.99 | 380, 558. 49 
Mlinois_ - z 154, O89. 16 394, 056. 93 Pennsylvania __.. 5 119, 178. 89 590, 597. 68 
Indiana 139, 962. 69 417, 762. 83 Rhode Island_ 52. 700. 00 79, 000. 00 
Iowa__- : 89,789.30 | 310,712. 66 South Carolina 54, 638. 58 159, 295. 84 
Kansas 76 300, 296 72 South Dakota 270, 605, 28 
Kentucky. 33 249, 518, 82 Tennessee. 308, 364. 23 
Louisiana 44 261,916.05 || Texas | 790, 000, 00 
Maine 2 00 170, 568. 56 Utah 288, 185. 17 
Maryland 52, 700. 00 105, 732. 40 Vermont 79, 000. 00 
Massachusetts __- 52, 700. 00 82, 999. 89 Virginia 300, 999, 00 
Michigan !_. 214, 605, 89 487, 518. 57 Washington_. 82 | 308, 869. 39 
Minnesota 1_- 263, 500. 00 368, 367. 80 West Virginia. . 52, 700. 00 194, 397. 31 
Mississippi-_-- 58, 432. 52 221, 896, 64 Wisconsin !__- : | 197,180.32 | 331, 460. 62 
Missouri !. 136, 064. 65 347, 067. 67 | W yoming.-.. = 8&3, 515. 09 312, 323, 89 


1 Portion of funds in the aggregate sum of $523,221.99 temporarily withheld pending receipt of acceptable 
certification of paid hunting license holders. 
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FARM FISH PONDS 





Mr. JenseN. I might say that the soil conservation program has 
brought about the building of thousands upon thousands of small 
ponds on the farms of America. Most of those ponds are stocked 
with fish. It has been a wonderful thing for the farmer and the 
farmers’ children to have a place where they ean go fishing, not only 
the children but the older folks. 

We have several of those ponds around my little town, and you 
would be surprised how many people go to those ponds almost every 
day during fishing weather. We get grown people, children, and 
it has just been a most. wonderful thing. I am happy to see that it is 
possible for the Fish and Wildlife Service to cooperate in this water- 
shed program which, of course, is just getting underway nicely now 
all over the country. It is extremely popular. It shows you can 
cooperate in that program. It will bring a lot of pleasure to an 
awful lot of people as well as giving nie an opportunity to eat 
the fish. 

Of course, in Iowa we will eat a mess of fish occasionally, but out 
there we have the finest, the most tasty, the most delicious food in 

the world—corn-fed beef and pork and poultry. There is just noth- 
ing to compare with it after you get used to eating it. 

“Tf you can’t cut a steak with your fork, you know, that is quite 
something out of the ordinary, so we eat that wonderful food, corn, 

corn-fed beef, and poultry. 

However, once in a while we like to eat fish, too. 


FEDERAL AID FUNDS 


Mr. Fenron. Then as I understand it, these moneys are collected 
inder the Pittman-Robertson Act. 

Mr. Parker. And the Dingell-Johnson Act. 

Mr. Fenton. What does this represent ? 

Mr. Parker. This represents the amount of the tax collections of 
the previous fiscal year. 

Mr. Fenton. For that particular State / 

_ Mr. Parker. Not from that State. It is an excise tax at the manu- 
facturer’s level. It is 10 percent on the fishing tackle and 11 percent 
on the sporting arms and ammunition. 

The amount of money shown in the tabulation represents the appor- 
tionment of each State’s share based on the formula I cited. 

Mr. Fenton. Just for 1 year? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. And 75 percent of this money is what? What was the 
Federal Government’s proportion ? 

Mr. Parker. The amount shown there would be the total amount 
of the Federal sh: are that would be available to the State. When a 
project is undertaken and finally completed the Federal Government 
would have paid not more than 75 percent of the actual cost. The 
State makes the payment first and we are reimbursing the State 75 
percent of the actual cost. 

Mr. Fenron. The State that enters into this project can say they 
are paying the bill. 
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Mr. Parker. They make the original payment. 

Mr. Frenron. I have a reason for making that statement now. I 
want to know that. The Federal Government pays 75 percent back? 

Mr. Parker. That is right, in any of these Federal aid projects, 
Of course, the State has other activities that are not financed with 
these funds. 

Mr. Fenrox. Do you have one in my district in the State of Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes; we have studied it in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission and Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 

Mr. McBroom. We will supply information on that watershed 
project. 

Mr. Fenron. Please keep me up to date. 

(The information requested follows :) 


INFORMATION ON LITTLE SCHUYLKILL WATERSHED, PENNSYLVANIA 


Little Schuylkill watershed comprises an area of about 136 square miles in 
Schuylkill, Berks, and Carbon Counties, Pa. The project is sponsored by 
boards of directors of the Schuylkill, Berks, and Carbon County Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, and the county commissioners of Schuylkill County, Tomaqua 
Sorough Council. It is endorsed by the Little Schuylkill Watershed Associa- 
tion, Ine. 

The main portion of the watershed is located in the eastern part of Schuyl- 
kill County, an area dominated by the southern anthracite coalfield. Many 
acres have been rearanged by coal stripping, or are covered by carbon and 
mine wastes. Farming is located almost wholly at the perimeter or within 
the southern portion of the watershed. 

The Little Schuylkill River, which drains the area, arises on the southern 
slopes of Broad Mouatain and flows south to its confluence with the Schuylkill 
River at Fort Clinton. Several of its major tributaries drain agricultural yal- 
levs, others drain the anthracite valleys of eastern Schuylkill County. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife conducted a reconnaissance study 
of the watershed and on December 12, 1958, furnished the State conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, and the local sponsoring groups with copies of its 
reconnaissance report. The report indicated that fishery resources in the water- 
shed had been greatly reduced due to pollution from coal-mining operations. 
The larger pollution-free streams are stocked with trout by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission and are heavily utilized by local fishermen. 

Wildlife resources range from poor to good with high populations of ringneck 
pheasants in agricultural portions of the watershed. Bobwhite quail, cotton- 
tail rabbits, squirrels, ruffed grouse, and semiaquatic furbearers are also present. 
Seattered wetland tracts provide some food and resting areas for waterfowl, but 
duck hunting is of minor importance. Some State-owned lands administered by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission are included in the watershed. 

The report of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, concurred in by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, con- 
cluded that fish and wildlife resources generally would be benefited by the project 
and that further detailed studies would not be needed. 

The work plan for the project includes land treatment measures such as cover 
cropping, contour farming, pasture planting, diversion terraces, open and closed 
drains, and remedizi forestry practices. It also proposes four floodwater retard: 
ing structures and some stream channel improvement. 

Subsequent to submission of the reconnaissance report by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, local project sponsors developed a considerable interest 
in improving fish and wildlife by increasing the size of the sediment pool on one 
of the floodwater retarding reservoirs. However, investigations by the State 
fish and game agencies and by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife dis- 
closed that the proposed development would not be feasible because of the high 
cost involved. 

Authorization to initiate construction of structural measures was received by 
the local sponsoring groups on January 7, 1960. It is expected that construction 
of structural measures will begin immediately. The project is scheduled for 
completion in 5 years at an overall cost of $2,259,322. 
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Mr. Maenuson. We will adjourn until 10 o'clock tomorrow. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 





Tuurspay, JANUARY 28, 1960. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR 

EIVIND T. SCOYEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

CLARENCE P. MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER 

HARRY T. THOMPSON, SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PARKS 

HAROLD G. SMITH, PROGRAM OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Denron. Mr. Wirth, you have a statement. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Wirt. Mission 66 is now in its fourth year. A few months 
ago I reported to Secretary Seaton that the program was then reach- 
ing maturity in its effectiveness. I make the same report to this com- 
mittee. In doing so, I do not imply that it has been possible to keep 
the program fully on schedule as contemplated in the original plan. 
Accomplishments in the development of the physical facilities in the 
parks have been gratifying. Some of the accomplishments under 
construction during 1959 fiscal year and for the first 3 years of Mission 
66 are as follows: 

(1) Thirty-four new visitor centers have been put into opera- 
tion. 

(2) A 3-year total of 2,956 new campsites have been completed, 
and 2,884 rehabilitated. 

(3) Mission 66 has put in 437 new exhibits and 267 exhibits 
have been replaced or rehabilitated. 

(4) A total of 111 miles of new trails were built and 80 miles 
of trails were reconstructed or improved. 

(5) We have had 28 new campfire circles built and 7 reha- 
bilitated. 

(6) We have had 67 miles of new roads added and 342 miles of 
old roads reconstructed or improved. 

(7) Ninety water storage and distribution projects, with a 
capacity of 3,360,500 gallons, were completed and 76 sewer sys- 
tem projects were finished. 

(8) Parking for more than 15,000 vehicles has been provided. 

(9) Four hundred eighty additional permanent and seasonal 
employee housing units have been provided. 

(10) Fifty-one miles of new parkway sections were completed 
and an additional 165 miles were under construction at the close 
of the 3-year period. 

The foregoing, while impressive, represents only a portion of the 
overall needs in the parks that existed at the commencement of 
Mission 66. It must be remembered, also, in reviewing the progress 
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we are making, that the level of the buildings and utilities construe- 
tion program is not as high in 1960 as it was in any of the 3 fiscal 
years immediately preceding it. During the fiscal year 1959, 78,816 
acres of inholdings were acquired by purchase, donation, transfer, or 
exchange, bringing the 3-year total to over 160,000 acres of lands 
acquired by purchase, donation, or exchange. ‘Those are all inhold- 
ings within the boundary lines of the parks established by Congress, 

Progress in the prosecution of the operating programs, while good, 
has not been commensurate with the accomplishments under the 
capital ones. The increased visitor workload and the placing 
into operation of new Mission 66 facilities as they have been com- 
pleted, coupled with the increase in cost of doing business, have lim- 
ited the effectiveness of appropriation increases that have been pro- 
vided for strengthening the park operating programs. 

The park management, protection, interpretation, and operation 
staffs were increased by 42 permanent positions and the maintenance 
staffs by 2 permanent positions with appropriation increases pro- 
vided for the 1959 fiscal year. Those staffs are being further in- 
creased by 35 and 115 permanent positions, respectively, including 
those for new areas, with increases provided in the 1960 appro- 
priations. 

Progress has been steady in the prosecution of the nationwide recre- 
ation planning and_ the national park system planning programs, 
archeological investigation and salvage, and the historic sites and 
historic American buildings surveys, all of which are important fea- 
tures of Mission 66. It has not been possible, however, to maintain 
the schedule for these programs contemplated in the Mission 66 plan, 
hence the target completion dates have had to be extended. 

This report would be incomplete if it did not include accomplish- 
ments in the development of concession facilities in the parks. Rooms 
accommod: iting 4.700 additional visitors daily became available dur- 
ing the first 5 years of Mission 66. Private capital invested amounted 
to over $20 aillion in new cabins, lodges, motels, stores, curio shops, 
et, cetera. Continued ceoanein of such facilities is planned for the 
ee 

I should like to ad lib a little regarding Mission 66 at this point 
because we feel very grateful for the teaming up of the Department 
and this committee in getting Mission 66 underway. The effect Mis- 
sion 66 has had on the entire country in the consideration being given 
to the preservation of our scenic areas, providing recreation, and the 
preservation of our historic heritage has been tremendous. 

While I do not think we can take all the credit for Mission 66, the 
fact remains that we started this program and it attracted consider- 
able attention before other programs started, such as the Forest Serv- 
ice outdoors program, which is an excellent program, the work of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, and so on. 

I happen to be a director of the American Institute of Park Exec- 
utives, made up of municipal park people, and I am a director of 
the National Conference on State Parks, which includes the State park 
people, and the reaction and stimulation which they have had to do 
their jobs has been great. Also, I have had the pleasure for the past 2 
days of sitting in with the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
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Review Commission in discussing its problems and getting its plan 
ready for Congress. It, in turn—I do not say we were responsible— 
started after the Department and this committee got Mission 66 under- 
way. I think the effects of it are tremendous. ‘There is no way of 
measuring it but it is there. 

People are talking about it, and it will continue to provide to all 
branches of government places for relaxation and proper, intelligent, 
and beneficial use of leisure time of which we have a considerable 
amount in this country and will have more in the future. I thank 
the committee for the help it has given us in getting this started. 
The results of your product are a hundredfold more than the program 
itself. 

Our estimates under consideration total $86,311,000, an increase of 
$10,589,000 over the amount available for 1960. Of the total increase, 
$6,589,000 is in new obligational authority and $4 million is in cash 
to liquidate obligations incurred under the contract authorization 
provided in the Federal-Aid Highway Act for parkways and roads 
and trails construction. 

Our operating program estimates provide $18,976,000 for manage- 
ment and protection, an increase of $2,329,000; $15,250,000 for main- 
tenance and rehabilitation of physical fac ilities, an increase of $1,250,- 
000; and $1,483,000 for general administrative expenses, an increase 
of $10,000. 

The increases provided for management and protection and main- 
tenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities are almost wholly for 
the benefit of park operating programs. The budget contemplates a 
visitor workload of 71 million in 1961 as compared - with 62,812,000 in 
1959 and an estimate of 66 million for 1960. It also recognizes the 
increasing fund requirements for operating and maintaining the 
many new facilities that are being completed under the Mission 66 
construction programs. Of the total increases for management pro- 
tection and maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, about 
$1,950,000 is for placing the service in a better position to handle the 
increasing visitor workload in the parks, including extension of the 
visitor season in some of them, and for operating and maintaining new 
buildings, campgrounds, utility systems, roads, trails, parkways, and 
other new Mission 66 facilities. 

The total increases under the “General administrative expenses” 
appropriation item and portions of those under the “Management 
and protection” and “Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities” appropriation are to meet the Government’s share of the 
cost of providing employee health benefits as authorized by the Fed- 
eral Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Increases under the “Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities” appropriation have been allocated principally for operating 
park areas for which funds are not. now provided or only partially 
provided as dise ussed in the foregoing: wage rate inc reases already 
In effect ; for continuing the program of leasing commercial communi- 
cation facilities; maintenance and operation of new facilities and im- 
proved maintenance of existing facilities: and to meet employee 
health benefits costs. These increases are wholly for the benefit of 
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park maintenance and operating programs and are absolutely es- 
sential if the Government's investment in park facilities is to be pro- 
tected. 

Our capital program estimates include $16,600,000 for construction, 
an increase of $3 million, and $34 million for construction (liquida- 
tion of contract authorization), an increase of $4 million. The con- 
struction estimate provides $13,680,000 for construction of buildings, 
utilities, and other facilities, an increase of $2,010,000 over the amount 
appropriated for 1960, and $2,920,000 for the acquisition of lands 
and water rights, an increase of $990,000 over the current appropria- 
tion. The amounts requested are programed to meet our highest 
priority needs throughout the service. 

The total estimate for buildings, utilities and other facilities is 
broken down into classes of projects as follows: 

Camping and picnicking facilities, $2,039,200; public service and 
administrative units, $4,158,900: pe lapaegey $2,259,800; employee hous- 
ine, $1,986,700: and miscellaneous, $3,235,400. 

Included in the miscellaneous ees are $1,650,000 for development 
at. Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, St. Louis, and $900,000 
for developments at Independence National Historical Park, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This leaves $685,400 in the overall $3,235,400, which 
might be called “miscellaneous.” for the other parks. 

You will recall that the requirements of the projects I mentioned 
earlier were not included in the original Mission 66 project because 
they had not materialized. 

_ The estimate for acquisition of lands and water rights provides 

250,000 for acquiring properties at Independence National His- 
eat Park, Philadelphia, Pa., as authorized by Public Law 85-764, 
9 ed August 27, 1958; $400,000 for lands in Civil War areas: 

540,000 for the Great Onyx and Crystal Cave properties in Mam- 
moth Cave National Park, Ky.; $450.000 for lands within the ex- 
tended boundaries of the Everg!: ides National Park, Fla.; $1,050,000 
for the acquisition of high priority lands in other park areas; and 

$230.000 for the acquisition of water rights. 

It is essential that the program for the acquisition of inholdings 
within the park areas be carried forward at the highest level possible 
both from the standpoint of holding costs to a minimum and of 
precluding nonconforming uses of such lands. 

The “Construction (liquidation of contract authorization) ” appro- 
riation item provides funds to liquidate obligations incurred under the 
contract authorization for roads, trails, and parkways construction. 
The roads and trails and parkways programs for 1961, as provided for 
in the Federal-aid Highway Act, are in the amounts of $18 million and 
$16 million, respectively. Actually, the budget schedules $18 million 
to be obligated for parkways construction in 1961 as $2 million of the 
1960 program is estimated to be carried over into 1961. 

It has been the practice of the service for the past 2 years to renort 
to the committee with respect to donations of cash, lands, and other 
objects received by the service. Last year, I reported that cash dona- 
tions totaling $2,419, 700 and donations of lands and other objects val- 
ued at approximately $3 million had been received during the neriod 
from July 1, 1955, the beginning of the fiscal year in which Mission 
66 was announced, through December 31, 1958. I believe you will be 
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interested in knowing that during the 1959 calendar year additional 
cash donations totaling $1,272,5 523 and donations of lands and other 
objects valued at approximately $1,890,340 were received. This brings 
the total of such donations for the 41/4. year period to nearly $8,600,000. 
We are proud of this achievement and will not relax our efforts to 
stimulate financial assistance from outside sources to he]p carry out 
our programs. 

I reported to the committee about 2 years ago, that one of your own 
members, Charles Bennett of Florida, had been giving money for 
projects, and most every month we get his disability check to deposit 
for buying land or historic objects. He is continuing to buy objects of 
historic interest which will be preserved in our v isitor centers so we 
can better tell the story to the visitors. I cannot help but mention 
this. I will leave it to the committee whether you want it in the 
minutes; I think it is a mighty fine thing. 

In closing, I should like again to express, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the National Park Service, our most sincere 
pleasure for the sympathetic and favorable consideration given by 
this committee to our budget requests in prior years, and to renew our 
pledge to obtain the maximum benefit from every dollar appropriated 
to carry out the programs of the service as approved by the Congress. 

We hope to attain the reputation, and continue to hold it, that we get 
a dollar’s worth out of every dollar you give us. That is our goal and 
we will continue to strive to dothat. That is not just talk; we mean it. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND RECEIPTS 


Please insert pages 1 to 3, covering summary statement in the 
record # 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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j 
Summary of appropriations, revenues, and visitors 
Sirep teeta siete e ll ek ess ee aie ee ne 
| ' 
Appropriations i 
| 
ES | — aaa RTL i 
Year | Revenues Visitors 
} Operating | Capita] im- | Total | 
funds provements 
stone Ses eee ee a ———- | ——_______| —_____ 
| | 
1941 | $4, 622, 649 $4, 747,381 | $9,370,030 | $2,179,119 } 21, 236, 957 
1942 ssa 5, 715, 005 8, 894, 770 14, 60%, 775 2, 080, 702 9, 370, 969 
1943 | 5, 079, 342 408, 023 5, 487, 365 1, 061, 992 | 6, 828, 402 
1944. _- yey | 4,563, 560 re 4, 563, 560 807, 601 | 8, 339, 775 
1945.... calideae® Bo 4, 136, 810 4, 000 | 4, 740, 810 824, 078 11, 713, 852 
a ; a 5, 457, 125 30, 250 | 5, 487, 375 1, 592, 947 21, 752, 315 
1947... . . | 11, 032, 334 14, 995, 621 | 26, 027, $55 2, 923, 587 25, 534, 188 
1948 . 9, 660, 055 968,000 | 10, 628, 055 3, 303, 328 | 29, 858, 828 
1949___. ‘ é | 11, 542, 299 2, 505, 350 | 14, 047, 649 | 3, 467, 606 31, 726, 402 
1950_ .. 5 ‘ | 15, 150, 982 14, 953, 868 30, 104, 850 | 3, 527, 607 | 33, 252, 589 
1951 : 16, 288, 200 17, 687, 500 | 133,975, 700 | 3, 534, 372 | 37, 106, 440 
1952 : 16, 878, 564 11, 370, 000 | 28, 248, 564 3, 568, 094 42, 299, 836 | 
1953 _ - . 18, 131, 920 15, 030, 410 1 33, 162, 330 | 4, 190, 643 46, 224, 794 
Baa ekee San | 18, 437, 550 | 15,416,300 | 33, 853, 850 4, 037, 551 | 47, 833, 913 
Ronis iioe Z 18, 607, 390 14, 218, 200 2 32, 825, 590 | 4, 914, 239 | 50, 007, 838 
1956__. | 20, 787,000 28, 079, 300 48, 866, 300 | 5, 065, 784 | 54, 923, 443 
1957_.. 22,970,000 | 45,050,000 | 68,020,000 | 5, 658, 040 59, 284,869 | 
1958 3 27, 604, 530 | 48, 400, 000 76, 004, 530 5, 744, 920 58, 676,953 | ( 
Serre ss eee --| 429, 962, 600 50, 000, 000 79, 962, 600 | 5, 688, 138 § 62, 000,000 | 
1960. / : | 32,122, 43, 600, 000 75, 722, 000 8 5, 795, 000 5 66, 000,000 | 
Re pumkichea sats | §35, 711, 000 5 50, 600, 000 586,311,000 | 56,020,000 5 71, 000, 00 | 
| 


1 Net appropriations after reductions pursuant to law. 

2 Includes $131,600 transferred to Office of Solicitor and $600,000 included in ‘‘Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1955”’ for the Jones Point Bridge. 

3 Includes $390,094 appropriated plus $134,436 transferred from other agencies for pay increases; and in- 
cludes $23,000 transferred to Office of Territories. 

4Includes $1,530,600 for pay increases and $200,000 for forest fire suppression included in ‘‘Second Supple 
mental Appropriation Act, 1959," 

5 Estimated. 


EE 


General fund receipts deposited to the credit of the U.S. Treasury during the fiscal 
year 1959 and estimated for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961 











| Estimated 
Source Actual, 1959 | oe 
| 1960 | 1961 
| 
| 
Automobile, admission, guide, and elevator fees__.......-.---- $4, 741, 158 $5, 000, 000 $5, 200, 000 
en eho eerie waco annumceednaunnbe 443, 095 475, 000 500, 000 
I I es as amas ence nepcenbatmen 86, 376 86, 700 86, 700 
Permits, privileges, and licenses..._..................-......-- 25, 136 25, 000 25, 000 
Sale of Government property and products--..-.---.-------.-- 366, 623 187, 300 187,300 | 
I a Ce eaanwe Sok tule bance eens 1, 895 1, 900 1, 900 
' Speen SOON MIDE MORMON Soo acc cc cs ce secs een scuesccecccsecee 3, 881 3, 900 3, 900 
Reimbursements ___-------- Botte Nake eh emit enwnaniee x 11, 714 10, 000 10, 000 
Cy ee ee eee 214 200 200 
Sn ir NIN BINNOI  iccapeneekeanbencemwuis 8, 046 | 5, 000 5, 000 
NNN oR eg oerrac ep eal betta itlacdoapiahenpulneadniaennits 5, 688, 138 | 5, 795, 000 | 6, 020, 000 
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Comparative summary of the 1960 appropriations with the 1961 estimates 



































Appropriation and activity | Appropri- Estimate, Increase 
ated, 1960 1961 
isitors | — —— a a ee ne = 
Management and protection: 
1. Management of park and other areas_...........-...- -| $13,022,494 | $15, 151, 500 $2, 129, 006 
————— 2. Forestry and fire control - ; estan peauel 953, 705 | 1, 013, 000 59, 205 
ar nl Soil and moisture conservation. -- _- ; ‘i 102, 800 | 103, 000 200 
. on 4. Park and recreation programs............-.-.---- 2, 223) 131 2, 320, 600 97, 460 
, 370, 9 5. Concessions Manageme 7 387, 900 | 3, 08 
6, 828, 402 ncessions Management - - ines Ga heein eenerened _ At 870 __: 387, 00 o _ 48,080 
ee Subtotal. 5 -| 16,647,000 | _ 18, 976, 000 2, 329, 000 
y $49, OOS | = =——S> OE SS 
1, 752, 315 J Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities | | 
0) RAR’ RD $ 1. Roads and trails - - ok aa 4 6, 044, 000 | + 600 | 414, 600 
ro) ae 28 | 2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities ___-- ;: | 7, 986, 000 | 8, 791, 400 835, 400 
$1, 726,402 § } einai aonighen 
33, 252, 589 | we | ye ‘ 
7, 106, 440 | poe. SAeReN ee ae sereeNTRErORE M, 14, 000,000 15,250 ed neta 
2, 200, 896 Construction 
7 conan Buildings, utilities, and other facilities- ; 11, 670, 000 13, 680, 000 2, 010, 000 
50" O07, 838 2. Acquisition of lands and water rights- -..........------} 1, 930, 000 | 2, 920, 000 | 990, 000 
4, 923, 443 - 39 nn oF i 
59° 284" 869 ubtotal. - - ‘ ere ee ees _13, 600, 000 _16, 60 600, 000 | , _3, 000, 000 
- saan Construction (liquidation of contract authorization): 
a aaa a Parkways.. ~cted _.e-------| 15,024,800 | 16, 000, 000 | 75, 200 
71" 000, 000 REE UNE HEIN Gavan nto cauneccceusescewnsevenanakasaien i M4, 975, 200 fr 18, 000, 000° oe 3, 024, 800 
Subtotal aa seecessdesedcgnans] | MERE 34, ‘000, 000 4, 000, 000 
: General administrative expenses: | i os rt o2% Jae |+eae 
al Appro- | Departmental expenses as al 938, 450 | 945, 000 6, 550 
conde | 2. Regional office expenses. .-- ; ; ---| 536, 500 | ___ 540,000} 3, 480 
| Subtot: t | 
d Supple ibtotal. ss ; ae ee a a at = 1, 485, 000 | _—‘10, 000 
Grand total... -- ; ae = 75, 722,000 | 86,311,000 | —_10, 589, 000 
he fiscal 
BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATES BY PARKS 
‘ Also, please insert the breakdown of the estimates by parks. 
uve (The breakdown follows:) 
1961 
$5, 200, 000 
500, 000 
86, 700 
25, 000 
187, 300 
1, 900 
3, 900 
10, 000 
200 
5, 000 
6, 020, 000 
i 
| 
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MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 
Program and financing 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 














1. Management of park and other areas._............-.--- $12, 425,322 | $13, 022, 494 $15, 151, 500 
9, Forestry amd Gre GOmbrOks oop ncn ep dna dng sce cn easis-ns 1, 189, 548 953, 705 1, 013, 000 
3. Soil and moisture conservation............-..-......... 104, 142 102, 800 , 000 
4. Park and recreation programs.................--...-.-- 2, 090, 392 2, 223, 131 2, 320, 600 
5. Concessions management - . ...............-..--.2...--. 299, 789 344, 870 387, 900 
Ce ies cee cebu adineasanesy 16, 109, 193 16, 647, 000 18, 976, 000 
6. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)-..-...-.-.------- VR GOR Geese i cc ah bts ds sckite 
Total program (obligations) _..................-----.- 15, 940, 508 16, 647, 000 18, 976, 000 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958. _...........-..--.--.- OO Bic eis tie io 8635 1s be bcecisawa~ 
Unobligated balance no longer available ---_.........--.--- WOT etsiccntedde sdk icons eoesainee 
New obligational anthority.. ...........<0-.ssasc~~.~.ccwe 16, 056, 200 16, 647, 000 18, 976, 000 
New obligational authority: i. Be, ar 
Asati ke SEN ckenese usec Ea 16, 647, 000 18, 976, 000 
TeROORIRIING bs é wen icbdintndiebiteddctsmewbeaasoed | 45, 000 Potions tates | eccateakeddakiens 





Object classification 


| 1959 actual esectnenae! 1961 estimate 























Total number of permanent positions__._....__- J Sire inte abiew 1, 852 1,918 | 2,117 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................--.. 457 455 503 
Average number of all employees-............-..--..---.---- | 2,177 2, 25 2, 509 
Number of employees at end of year. ...........-..----.------ 3, 062 3, 220 | 3, 520 
A:vorans GS ere Ge ONES og ono wks enanuconeendwccecnses | 7.8 $6,197 | 7.8 $6,216 | 7.8 $6, 231 
Average salary of ungraded positions..................----.--- $4, 503 $4, 635 $4, 678 
01 Personal services: 
POCMRRMeRy GOO iad ss sss't Sed debe ci dsawe dene | $9,993,512 | $10, 588, 204 $11, 828, 600 
Positions other than permanent_-_.-...........--..---- | 1, 758, 592 1, 702, 785 1, 905, 128 
FORGE TINE COE UD sao ccsecnsccacccscdecgsuanugecs 493, 376 505, 540 541, 920 
"Potel Trenmnel GO WIOOI A seein é 5 ade - saddens ~ dagusria 12, 245, 480 12, 796, 529 14, 275, 648 
TU Ee | 524, 107 525, 000 590, 000 
Os Tremsrortatinn GF eames 522 de At : 114, 444 104, 600 125, 000 
04 Commminiontion serviims. 210552201. sccclisici is 326, 351 390, 000 497, 600 
06 . Rents ond atllitw ger viii s. oodsccmiyehs dian daydasedcdespp 178, 710 210, 400 240, 000 
OO UCI Ute FO ne cn vicmmancymecanuacoumonae 176, 232 186, 000 205, 000 
07 Other cbhntracteal eerviowy. .-....-.-....2.-2 2222.25. 608, 197 620, 000 859, 006 
Services performed by other agencies_._.._..._...-.-- 2 25, 000 24, 000 24, 000 
BSAA ORNs I hes as ccicttes noice einen dan ddiapone sees 530, 929 534, 500 670, 000 
Oy EERIE Der ea eee ere ee aed 508, 314 424, 300 563, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .................-.-- 729, 792 771, 300 860, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.__..._....._.__._____- 20, 393 19, 000 21, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments___.___- ee a ea I rte 34, 475 41, 371 45, 346 
1959 program obligated tm 1058-_...............--..---....--... ERLE Toon wengeneeborusteeramerens 
TOE CRUIMNNR s « ccccstendee cumin bb Gp kkck «Gib de | 15,940,508 | 16, 647,000 18, 976, 000 


t 





Mr. Denton, $18,976,000 is requested for “Management and pro- 
tection.” That is an increase of $2,329,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 4 to 40 covering the summary and the first activity, 
&“ ; 
Management of park and other areas.” 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


BROAD PURPOSE AND LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


The programs financed under this appropriation are those concerned with 
the management, protection, and interpretation of the areas administered by 
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the Service, including soil and moisture conservation, land use and water rights 
studies, and the management and audit of concessions operations; and those 
aimed at fulfilling the responsibilities placed upon the Service by provisions of 
the Park, Parkway, and Recreation Area Study Act, approved June 23, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1894), the Colorado River Storage Project Act, approved April 11, 
1956 (70 Stat. 105), the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended (62 Stat. 
350), and the Historic Sites Act, approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

The broad purpose and long-range objectives of the programs concerned with 
park operations are as stated in the act of August 25, 1916, establishing the 
National Park Service, which provides that “The Service thus established shall 
promote and regulate the use of the Federal areas known as national parks, 
monuments, and reservations hereinafter specified by such means and measures 
as conform to the fundamental purpose of the said parks, monuments, and res- 
ervations, which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic 
objects and the wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same 
in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations.” One objective of Mission 66 is to place the Service 
in a position to handle 83 million visitors in carrying out this mandate by 1966, 
the last year of the 10-year period. 

The Park, Parkway, and Recreation Area Study Act of 1936 authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Interior “to cause the National Park Service to 
make a comprehensive study, other than on lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture, of the public park, parkway, and recreation-area 
programs of the United States, and of the several States and political subdivisions 
thereof, and of the lands throughout the United States which are or may be 
chiefly valuable as such areas.” The act further provides that “For the purpose 
of developing coordinated and adequate public park, parkway, and recreational- 
area facilities for the people of the United States, the Secretary is authorized 
to aid the several States and political subdivisions thereof in planning such 
areas therein, and in cooperation with one another to accomplish these ends. 
Such aid shall be made available through the National Park Service acting in 
cooperation with such State agencies or agencies of political subdivisions of 
States as the Secretary deems best.” 

In carrying out the provisions of this statute, the Service has in progress a 
nationwide recreation planning program, a national park system planning pro- 
gram, and a program for cooperation with States and other political subdivisions 
in their parks and recreation planning. The nationwide recreation planning 
program is aimed at developing a plan for a system of recreational development 
by each level of government—Federal, State, and local—each bearing its proper 
share of the expanding recreation load. In prosecuting this program, the 
Service will provide assistance to the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission established by the act of June 28, 1958. The national park 
system planning program is aimed at planning an adequate national park system 
for the United States. This includes both the current needs of existing national 
parks, monuments, and other areas of the system and future requirements to 
meet the Nation’s foreseeable needs. The program for cooperation with States 
and other political subdivisions in their park and recreation planning is a con- 
tinuing one for such time as there is a need for such assistance. 

The Colorado River Storage Act of 1956 provides under section 8 that “in con- 
nection with the development of the Colorado River storage project and of the 
participating projects, the Secretary is authorized and directed to investigate, 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain (1) public recreational facilities on lands 
withdrawn or acquired for the development of said project, or of said partici- 
pating projects, to conserve the scenery, the natural, historic, and archeologic 
objects, and the wildlife on said land, and to provide for public use and enjoy- 
ment of the same and of the water areas created by these projects by such 
means as are consistent with the primary purposes of said projects; * * *.” 
The National Park Service has been designated as the agency responsible for 
carrying out the obligation of the Department under this statutory provision. 
The Service is currently conducting archeological investigations and salvage 
and recreation planning programs in connection with the Colorado River stor- 
age project in fulfillment of this responsibility. 

Under a provision of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, the Service 
is responsible for determining whether surplus Federal land is suitable and 
desirable for use as a publie park, public recreation area, or historic monument, 
and to inform disposal agencies of such determinations. The Service is also 
responsible for determining and enforcing compliance with the provisions of any 
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instrument transferring such properties to States, political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities thereof, and municipalities, for public park, public recreation 
area, or historic monument purposes. 

The Historie Sites Act of 1935 provides that “it is a national policy to pre- 
serve for public use historic sites, buildings, and objects of national significance 
for the inspiration and benefit of the people of the United States.” The act 
further provides that the Secretary of the Interior through the National Park 
Service, for the purpose of effectuating this policy, shall: 

“(a) Secure, collate, and preserve drawings, plans, photographs, and other 
data of the historic and archeologic sites, buildings and objects. 

“(b) Make a survey of historic and archeologic sites, buildings, and objects 
for the purpose of determining which possess exceptional value as commemo- 
rating or illustrating the history of the United States. 

“(c) Make necessary investigations and researches in the United States relat- 
ing to particular sites, buildings, or objects to obtain true and accurate historical 
and archeological facts and information concerning the same.” 

In fulfilling the foregoing responsibilities, the Service has in progress an 
archeological investigations and salvage program, a historic sites survey, and a 
historic American buildings survey. The archeological investigations and sal- 
yage program is aimed at recovering irreplaceable historic and archeological 
resources from water control projects in the major river basins of the United 
States prior to flooding or other destruction. The historic American buildings 
survey comprises a national plan for making and preserving records of existing 
monuments of the builders’ art in the United States and its possessions. Its 
first aim is the conservation of our national cultural resources in historic archi- 
tecture and its secondary aim is service to the public by making available and 
preserving exact records of this cultural background of American history. The 
historic sites survey has as its objective a systematic nationwide inventory, 
investigation, and recording of significant historic and archeological sites; the 
formulation of clearly defined standards for determining which historic and 
archeological sites possess national importance within the scope of the Historic 
Sites Act; the preparation of a classified list of recorded historic and archeo- 
logical sites, indicating which possess national importance and which do not; 
definition of the nature and extent of Federal responsibilities for the preservation 
and use of sites of national importance; and the formulation of policies and 
practices to carry out those responsibilities. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Fiscal 1959 was a year of continued progress in the prosecution of the pro- 
grams discussed in the foregoing. While as the year progressed, the placing into 
operation of newly completed Mission 66 facilities (such as visitor centers, 
campgrounds, roads, trails, parkways sections, etc.) and meeting the increased 
visitor workload, placed a very heavy burden on the park management, pro- 
tective, and interpretative programs, the year end found the Service in a better 
position to meet its responsibilities than was the case when the year commenced. 
By the end of the year the programs had been strengthened to the extent made 
possible by appropriation increases and maximum progress was being made within 
the fund resources available. Some of the accomplishments of 1959 were— 

1. The Service was host to about 62 million visitors to the park areas 
administered. Again, this was accomplished without the public criticism 
and complaints to which the Service had been subjected prior to commence- 
ment of Mission 66. 

2. While progress in the development of Mission 66 visitor facilities in the 
parks is reported under other appropriation headings, it should be pointed 
out that programs financed under this appropriation have contributed sub- 
stantially to that progress. Park superintendents and their staffs, as well 
as regional and Washington offices’ personnel engaged in the programs dis- 
cussed in the foregoing, have played major roles in the construction program 
achievements. 

5. Park management, protective, and interpretive staffs were increased by 
42 permanent positions with appropriation increases provided for the fiscal 
year. 

4. The Service printed and distributed about 11,500,000 copies of free 
informational publications for use of park visitors. 

5. Visitor-fee revenues deposited into the U.S. Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts totaled $4,741,158. 


90434—60—pt. 1 52 
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6. Continued good progress was made in the program for leasing commer- 
cial communication facilities to serve the parks in lieu of operating Goy- 
ernment-owned facilities. 

7. Legislation enacted during the year affecting programs under this ap- 
propriation include the authorization for an administrative site at El Portal 
outside the entrance to Yosemite National Park to reduce overuse of Yo- 
semite Valley; the fixing of a suitable boundary for Everglades National 
Park with an appropriation authorization of $2 million for acquisition of 
additional lands; an amendment to the statute authorizing the development 
of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, St. Louis, which, among 
other things, increased the appropriation authorization; an amendment to 
the statute authorizing the establishment of the Independence National His- 
torical Park authorizing acquisition of additional properties; the authoriza- 
tion for establishment of Grand Portage National Monument, Minn. ; and the 
authorization for establishment of General Grant National Memorial in New 
York City. Also during the year the Minute Man National Historic Site in 
Massachusetts was established by secretarial order. 

8. Good progress was made in nationwide planning for nonurban recrea- 
tion resources. Inventory and evaluation of areas administered by State and 
local agencies was about 85 percent completed. In addition, good beginnings 
were made on the determination of quantitative requirements for parks and 
recreation areas for the years 1975 and 2,000 and the inventory of potential 
areas having outstanding recreation resources. 

9. Several area boundary revision proposals were completed, planning on 
others proceeded and a program was set up for priorities in the preparation 
of the national park system plan. 

10. In the cooperation with States and other agencies program, 46 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were furnished assistance on 426 occasions on a 
wide variety of problems. 

11. Six comprehensive geological and ground water investigations and 
six continuing measurements of streamflow and ground water level were 
accomplished in or for the parks. 

12. Archeological and historical investigations and salvage operations 
continued in 1959 with over 80 percent being accomplished by cooperative 
agreements and contracts with local and State institutions qualified to 
carry out archeological investigations in areas threatened with Government- 
sponsored inundation. This involves 31 agreements with 17 different State 
or local institutions and covered investigations and salvage operations in 
24 reservoir areas. 

13. Good progress continued on the survey of historic American buildings 
with 50 sets of drawings and 727 photographs, covering 210 structures, 
completed and deposited in the Library of Congress. 

14. The historic sites survey continued to move forward in a very satis- 
factory manner and the number of requests for investigations from sources 
outside the Service continued high. 

15. During 1959 major concession contracts negotiated included one with 
the Virginia Skyline Co., providing for a $2 million improvement program at 
Shenandoah National Park. Construction programs included in other new 
concession contracts totaled approximately $1,028,000. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAM FOR BUDGET YEAR 


The objectives for the budget year are to achieve maximum progress toward 
the Mission 66 goal in all programs financed under this appropriation and to keep 
Mission 66 as nearly on schedule as is possible. 

The program for the budget year contemplates providing an increase of 
$228,154 for fixed costs or commitments already made; $198,372 for five new 
areas not previously financed and six new areas partially provided for in 1960; 
$109,000 to permit better management of the protection programs; $40,000 for 
closer supervision of concessioners’ operations ; $81,999 to expand water resources 
studies program; $244,225 for strengthening the U.S. Park Police force; and 
$1,427,250 for the operation of newly constructed facilities and for augumenting 
existing staffs and other resources in the parks. 

Appropriation 1959 we Le POnY et Oe eee aie he _ $16, 056, 200 
Appropriation 1960_____- wag ee ee ey enn ee ee aoa 
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Summary of increases, 1961 


Management of park and other areas: 
New areas not provided for in 1960__.._--.--------- $ 
New areas partially provided for in 1960__.-__-~-- 
Leasing commercial communication facilities___.__~- 
Operation of newly constructed Mission 66 facilities__ 
Expanded operations at Edison Laboratory National 

Monument 
Operating costs brought about by increased visitor use 
and extension of operation seasons___---------~-- 
To bolster the divisions of ranger activities in the 
Washington and regional offices________--__-----~~ 
Additional needs of National Park Service Training 
Center. ....-. Cccp S aca ates hee te 
To strengthen the U.S. Park Police force brad dicho “i 
Printing of information publications for park visitors_ 
Employee health benefits costs_._._._._.__._----- 


Forestry and fire control : 
leasing commercial communication facilities______~~ 
Operation of newly constructed Mission 66 facilities__ 
To strengthen existing organizational units and pro- 

vide additional general expense funds___~_ 
Employee health benefits costs____ ~~ 


Soil and moisture conservation : 
Park and recreation programs: 
Expansion of water resources studies to keep pace 
with the construction programs___-.--_---------_ 
Employee health benefits costs____ 


Concessions : 

Regional chief of concessions management and ste- 
nographer plus general expenses for the region 2 
office, and additional general expense funds (prin- 
cipally travel and per diem) for the audit staff 

Employee health benefits costs_.....-_-_ ee ee 


Net change, 


Budget 


Analysis by activities 


| 


Total 16, 647, 000 | 


Amount Amount 
Activity available, available, | 
1959 1960 
1, Management of park and other areas $12, 365, 134 | $13, 022, 494 
2. Forestry and fire control__- ‘ | 1, 174, 374 | 953, 705 
3. Soil and moisture conservation_- | 100, 669 | 102, 800 
4. Park and recreation programs. . 2, 086, 451 2, 223, 131 
5. Concessions management. ; | 295, 796 | 344, 870 
Unobligated balance no longer available... __- | Sete Be acedats |- 
| 
| 
| 


16, 056, 200 | 
! 


1. Management of park and other areas 


687, 


Employee health benefits costs___- 


1961_ jie hah he to wala dad ~ oo iw bnrinbe dh tchitee sat 


CNtmate, TG hci sccm cmmosak ee athena 





129, 782 
68, 590 
65, 482 

626, 857 


36, 650 
410 
109, 000 
13, 320 
244, 225 
25, 000 


122, 690 
$2, 129, 000 


$18, 672 
13, 01% 
25, 000 
2, 610 
59, 295 
200 
$81, 999 


15, 470 
97, 469 


40, 000 
3, 080 
a 43,, 030 


2, 329, 000 





18, 976, 000 





Estimate, | 
1961 Increase 
et) ) he — 
$15,151,500 | $2, 129, 006 
1,013, 000 | 50, 295 
103, 000 200 
2, 320, 600 97, 469 
387, 900 43, 030 
18, 976, (000 2, 329, 000 











Amount Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 Increase 
1959 1960 

aie eltiplah  a pe tieeah tenes Mane i cla slic 
(a) National parks, monuments, etc | $10,620, 113 $11, 177, 354 $12, 969, 500 $1, 792, 146 
(6) National Capital parks | 1, 490, 205 | 1, 575, 770 1, 886, 400 310, 630 
(c) Informational publications 254, 816 | 269, 370 295, 600 26, 230 

Total Slee ' 12, 365, 134 13, 022, 494 | 15, 151, 500 } 2, 129, 006 


nn TT, 
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(A) NATIONAL PARKS, MONUMENTS, ETC. 


The estimate of $12,969,500 is an increase of $1,792,146 over the amount ap- 
propriated for 1960. The increase consists of $129,782 for five areas not provided 
for in 1960; $68,590 for six new areas partially provided for in 1960; $36,650 for 
expanded operations at Edison Laboratory National Monument; $65,482 for 
leasing commercial communication facilities; $615,682 for operation of newly 
constructed Mission 66 facilities ; $650,310 to cover operating costs brought about 
by increased visitor use and extension of the operating seasons (including $2,681 
for wage board increases) ; $109,000 to bolster the divisions of ranger activities 
in the five regional offices and the Washington office; $13,320 for equipment, 
temporary employment, and travel and per diem of instructors and trainees for 
operating the National Park Service Training Center; and $103,330 for Federal 
employees health benefits costs. 

Need for increase.—Park visitation continues to increase. It is expected to 
rise from 62 million for the calendar year 1959 to about 71 million for 1961, or 
about a 15-percent increase. The increased funds are all needed to meet op- 
erating requirements in carrying out management, protection, and interpretive 
functions, and to keep this phase of Mission 66 as nearly on schedule as possible. 
All of the increases requested are for going programs, except $129,782 for five 
park areas for which funds are not now available. Justification for the increase 
under each major category is set forth below. 

Park areas for which funds are not now provided, $129,782 


The areas involved and amount required for management and protection 
functions for each follow: 


City of Refuge National Historical Park, Hawaii : $29, OSO 
Flaming Gorge project, upper Colorado River, Utah and Wyo___------ 35, 888 
Old U.S. Mint Building, Calif ; 15, 527 
Pen Sacer NecOuns Meaty TRIE, ATM — oon n cane nanannsawe 27, 607 


Russell Cave National Monument, Ala____ 


a a ae aati ie 129, 782 


City of Refuge National Historical Park, Hawaii, $29,080 

This area was authorized for establishment by the act of July 26, 1955. Certain 
lands that will be a part of the area have been donated to the State of Hawaii 
for transfer to the United States. It is expected that title to the lands for the 
area will be vested in the United Staes by, or prior to, the beginning of 1961. 
Flaming Gorge project, Utah and Wyoming, $35,888 

This new project, a part of the upper Colorado River storage project, will 
require management, protection, and interpretation funds beginning with 1961. 
The Flaming Gorge project consists of two areas—Lucerne Valley on the west 
side and Antelope Flat on the east. Between these two areas will lie the only 
large basin above the Flaming Gorge Dam. The areas and basin will comprise 
a recreation resource of considerable significance. The area will be administered 
by the National Park Service in accordance with section 8 of the Colorado 
River Storage Project Act. 


Old U.S. Mint Building, California, $15,527 

The building has been classified by the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historie Sites, Buildings, and Monuments as being of national significance be- 
eause of its important associations with this country’s monetary operations and 
its architectural qualities. The building is now under the custody and control of 
the General Services Administration but has been declared surplus to its needs. 
The building is being held by that agency under an arrangement whereby it is 
to be transferred to this Service for designation as a national historical site. 
The amount of $15,527 is required to provide management, protection, and inter- 
pretive services when the structure is transferred to the Service. 
Pea Ridge National Military Park, Ark., $27,607 

This area was authorized for establishment by the act of July 20, 1956 (Public 
Law 744, 84th Cong.). Historical studies htave been completed to determine the 
lands essential for military park purposes, and the State of Arkansas has acquired 
the necessary lands for the park. It is expected that the title to these lands will 
be vested in the United States early in 1960. The amount of $27,607 requested 
is the minimum required to finance the management, protection, and interpretive 
functions during 1961. 
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Russell Cave National Monument, Ala., $21,680 


The Smithsonian Institution, in cooperation with the National Georgraphic 
Society, has made test excavations in Russell Cave, Ala., to determine its 
archeological and ethnological importance. Sufficient evidence has been gathered 
to convince archeologists that the record of human occupancy of this cave is of 
great significance. Radiocarbon tests from excavated material show evidence of 
human habitation more than 9,000 years ago. 

The National Geographic Society has acquired the lands on which the cave is 
located and has offered to donate to the United States the cave site and a 
general acreage immediately adjacent to it for the installation of all the facilities 
needed in connection with its establishment as a national monument. Boundary 
studies to determine specific lands required were completed some time ago. The 
National Geographic Society now has the lands needed and only a refinement 
of the description in the deeds remains to be accomplished prior to transfer to the 
United States. It is expected that this minor technicality will be worked out and 
title vested in the United States early in 1960. The estimate of $21,680 will be 
needed in 1961 to provide for management and protection functions. 

New areas partially provided for in 1960, $68,590 

The budget estimates for 1960 requested operating funds for six areas for 
which funds had not been previously provided. The sums requested in the 
estimates, the full amounts of which were not provided with respect to two of the 
areas, did not represent total requirements on a full-year basis. An increase of 
$68,590 is needed to provide for minimum annual operating requirements. The 
six areas involved, and the additional amount required for each, are as follows: 





| 
Area Annual re- Appropria- Deficit 
| quirements | tion, 1960 | 
peste ees ah? pad eh ete eae 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.. $48, 380 $30, 000 | $18, 380 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial ad 23, 100 20, 000 | 3, 100 
General Grant National Memorial é 13, 850 | 13, 000 850 
Grand Portage National Monument | 30, 000 12,000 | 18, 000 
Glen Canyon project, Upper Colorado River 48, 400 | 30, 000 18, 400 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park-.. 27, 860 18, 000 9, 860 
Total : aii is alaiptaeth | 191, 590 | 123, 000 68, 590 





Operations have already been commenced in four of the above areas. The 
other two, Fort Clatsop and Grand Portage, are expected to be established within 
the next few months. The amounts currently available are inadequate for full- 
year operations. The additional amounts requested must be provided if the 
Service is to fulfill its responsibility for managing, protecting, and interpreting 
these new areas. 


Expanded operations at Edison Laboratory National Monument, $36,650 


On August 3, 1959, Glenmont, the house where Thomas A. Edison lived for 45 
years, and where many of his 1,000-plus inventions were thought out, became 
the property of the Federal Government as an addition to Edison Laboratory 
National Monument. The multigabled house in West Orange, N.J., was donated 
by the MeGraw-Edison Co 

Situated in a beautifully landscaped 13.5-acre tract on a hill overlooking the 
laboratory buildings, Glenmont contains numerous mementos of appreciation 
presented to Thomas Edison for his many contributions to modern civilization. 
Adding to the historical interest of the 23-room house are tribal souvenirs pre- 
sented by American Indians, primitive huning weapons sent by Eskimos, a Rus- 
sian czar’s gift of statuettes of Cossacks astride their military steeds, and many 
others. These and the household furnishings have been left virtually undis- 
turbed since Mr. Edison’s death in 193 

Operation of Glenmont as a part of Edison Laboratory National Monument 
will require an increase for that area of $36,650 under this appropriation activity. 
It is being operated during the 1960 fiscal year with donated funds. 


Leasing of commercial communication facilities, $65,482 

This increase is for continuation of the program for which increases in funds 
have been provided for each of the past several years. The increase will provide 
for the leasing of new commercial communication facilities and the expansion 
of existing commercial communication facilities in 26 areas. In some instances 
the commercial facilities replace Service-operated ones and in others they are 
hew services not heretofore available. Adequate communication services are 
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essential for the proper management, protection, maintenance, and operation of 
the parks, particularly those where operations extend over wide, isolated areas. 
Operation of newly constructed Mission 66 facilities, $615,682 

The need for additional funds under this appropriation activity to operate 
new facilities provided under the Mission 66 construction programs is acute. 
Until now, through “robbing Peter to pay Paul” practices, it has been possible 
to put the new facilities into operation although not at standards which meet 
the Service’s objectives. In so doing, it has been necessary to make re- 
trenchments in other program features which, in view of the increase in visitor 
use, particularly during the 1959 calendar year, have aggravated an already 
serious situation in the parks. 

The point has now been reached where “robbing Peter to pay Paul’ practices 
eannot be continued. Substantial increases must be provided in this appropria- 
tion activity if the new facilities already constructed under Mission 66 and those 
to be constructed are to be operated at standards that will insure visitor suatis- 
faction, preclude widespread public criticism and protect the Government in- 
vestment. 

The need for additional funds to operate new facilities progressively in- 
creases with the completion of Mission 66 developments. With a good percent- 
age of the projects provided for in the construction programs for 4 fiscal years 
of Mission 66 completed, the impact of fund requirements for operating the new 
facilities will be much more serious in 1961 than in any prior fiscal year. 

During the first 3 years of Mission 66, 2,956 new campsites were completed and 
2,884 others were rehabilitated, thus providing new and better facilities for 
over 20,000 campers each day. Funds are required under this appropriation 
activity to provide protective and interpretive personnel, plus their general ex- 
penses, for operating the new campground facilities. During the first 3 fiscal 
years of Mission 66, 34 entirely new visitor centers were placed in operation and 
20 others were under construction. Such centers, where visitors find educational 
and informational background to enhance their park visits, are the focal pvints 
of park activity. Funds must be provided under this appropriation activity for 
uniformed protective and interpretive personnel to man these buildings; 
for janitor services; and for heating, lighting, water, communications, and other 
utility services required for operating the buildings. During the first 3 years of 
Mission 66, 51 miles of new parkway sections were completed and 165 miles 
were under construction. Also, 67 miles of new roads were added and 342 
miles of existing roads were reconstructed or improved, thereby making pos- 
sible increased visitor use of them. Funds must be provided in this activity for 
protective personnel and their general expenses required to patrol these roads 
for protection of visitors and park features. 

The foregoing are mentioned to illustrate the needs under this appropria- 
tion activity for operating new facilities as opposed to the similar needs gen- 
erated under the “Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities” appro- 
priation. By 1961, the number of units mentioned in the foregoing will have 
increased substantially to say nothing of the many other types of new facilities 
which also generate fund requirements under this appropriation activity. 


Operating costs brought about by increased visitor use and extension of operating 
seasons, $650,310 


Actually, this item is a companion one to the foregoing. Program adjustments 
in funds currently available to provide for operating the new facilities have 
resulted in decreases in amounts available for other purposes, at the same time 
that the visitor workload has been increasing. 

Deficiencies in the park management, protection, and interpretive programs 
have been discussed in the Service’s estimates for the past several years. In the 
past, as is still the case, it has been necessary to point out that, while appro- 
priation increases have been provided to correct some of the deficiencies, it has 
not been possible to apply the increases to any great extent to the purposes for 
which appropriated due to the necessity of meeting increased operating costs, 
position reallocations, increases in pier diem and mileage rates, postage increases, 
and other similar factors over which the Service has had no control. 

During the years that this need has been discussed in the Service’s estimates, 
the situation has grown progressively worse. This was particularly true during 
the past calendar year in view of the tremendously increased visitor use of the 
parks, the extension of the visitor seasons in many of them and the increase 
in the percentage of visitors using campgrounds. As stated elsewhere in these 
estimates, visitation 1959 exceeded 62 million as compared to 58,700,000 for 
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1958, an increase of 5.6 percent. Also, as stated elsewhere in these estimates, 
visitation in 1961 is expected to reach 71 million. 

There has also been a significant increase in the percentage of park visitors 
who use campgrounds. The growth rates in camping and in total visits were 
roughly equal through 1955. Thereafter camping surged upward at a more 
rapid rate. Since 1955 camping has increased on the average of 12.5 percent 
per year as compared with an average of 5.6 percent for total visits to all parks. 
This has further increased the workload of uniformed protective and interpretive 
personnel financed under this appropriation activity. 

Visitor seasons have been extended in many of the areas. For example, in 
Yellowstone, opening and closing dates have been changed from June 1 and 
September 30 to May 1 and October 31. As another example, at Rocky Mountain 
National Park the Hidden Valley ski area will be operated this season on a 
5-day week basis, while it has been on a 2-day week basis in the past. Such 
extensions of the visitor seasons contribute heavily to the need for which 
additional funds are requested under this heading. 

The increase of $650,310 would provide for correcting many of the most 
serious deficiencies. 


To bolster division of renger activities in Washington and regional offices, 
$109,000 

The increase of $109,000 is requested to provide $18,720 to finance the new 
positions provided for in 1960 on a full-year basis in four of the five regional 
offices ; $18,780 to provide for a division chief, secretary, and general expense 
funds for the other regional office; $61,500 for a Chief of the Branch of Visitor 
Protection in each of the five regional offices; and $100,000 for a staff park 
ranger (protection specialist) in the Washington Office to give assistance in 
the overall coordination of ranger activities. 

The two most important fundamental responsibilities assigned to the Na- 
tional Park Service in the act which created it in 1916 are “to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means as 
will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” These 
two functions are carried out largely by park rangers who perform their duties 
in the field with a staff of approximately 400 permanent and 600 seasonal em- 
ployees. The diverse and demanding efforts of the protection forces require 
overall guidance necessary to maintain uniformly high standards of effective- 
ness in safety, assistance to visitors, search and rescue, conservation of natural 
resources, fire prevention and suppression, winter and water use, law enforce- 
ment, accident investigation and eccrrective measures, patrol and traffic con- 
trols, campground management, sanitation, information and related services 
within a wide range of climatic and geographical locations. 

Because of the extremely heavy demands on the protective forces in the 
past few years, it became obvious that a reorganization of the overall direc- 
tion of these functions was essential to achieve the objectives assigned to the 
protection activities. The reorganization was approved on August 12, 1957, 
and the division was partially activated during the 1958 fiscal year. 

Until the 1960 fiscal year, the park rangers constituted the only group in 
the Service performing a major function without direction and assistance by a 
specialized staff in the regional offices. An increase of $65,500 was appropriated 
in 1960 to establish a nucleus staff (division chief and secretary) for a portion 
of the year in four of the five regional offices. The divisions of ranger activities 
in the regional offices are to include, as counterparts of the Washington Office 
organization, a branch of Park Forest and Wildlife Protection and a Branch 
of Visitor Protection. The former Branch of Forestry of the Division of 
Operations, financed with “Forestry and fire control’ funds, has become the 
branch of Park Forest and Wildlife Protection. This Branch is concerned with 
the conservation and protection of all park soil, vegetation, fish and wildlife. The 
Branch of Visitor Protection for which no staffing is currently provided will be 
concerned with protection and assistance to visitors in their use of the parks 
and with protection of historic, prehistoric, and scientific values. 

Full development of the division in each regional office is high on the list 
of the Service’s objectives. To provide for a division chief and secretary in 
the region 5 office and sufficient funds to finance the nucleus staff partially ap- 
propriated for in 1960 in the other regional offices will require $37,500 which 
1S requested in this estimate. 

Also the amount of $61,500 is requested for Chief, Branch of Visitor Pro- 
tection in each of the five regional offices to give continuity to the work of the 
Branch of Visitor Protection in the Washington Office. 











The staff park ranger (protection specialist) is needed in the Washington 
office to assist in the review, development, and processing of field recommenda- 
tions for regulatory actions requiring liaison with the Solicitor’s Office, Public 
Health Service, Coast Guard, and boating interests brought about by rapidly 
expanding water use activities: assist with the achievement and maintenance 
of current status of the Code of Federal Regulations; the administrative manual 
and its supplementary handbooks; and to assist with correspondence concern- 
ing policies, complaints, law enforcement, accident investigation, and related 
subjects giving direction and coordination to field activities and public relations, 
The amount of $10,000 is requested for this purpose. 

National Park Service Training Center, $13,320 

The National Park Service Training Center began operations in Yosemite Na 
tional Park during the 1958 fiscal year as a personnel development phase of mis. 
sion 66. The training sessions held to date have been highly successful. — It 
is the Service’s objective to train all new uniformed career employees at the 
training center. To do this, it is necessary to conduct two 3-month sessions eacl 
year with an enrollment of 25 trainees at each. 

When the program was first conceived and a detailed plan worked ont for its 
operation, a conservative estimate of fund requirements was set at $90,000 
annually. Since that time. pay increases for classified employees have gone 
into effect, travel and per diem rates have increased, within-grade salary ad- 
vancements have taken place, and other operating costs have risen. The esti- 
mate for 1961 of $95,900 is an increase of $13,320 over the amount presently 
available. The increase is needed to provide $1,500 for temporary clerical em- 
ployment, $4,000 for equipment, and $7,820 for travel and per diem. 

The training staff consists of a chief and two assistants, and one clerk-stenog- 
rapher. The correspondence and routine typing required in the operation are 
voluminous. Letters are exchanged with numerous guest instructors; the cor- 
respondence exchange between trainees and their supervisors is very heavy. 
Instruction lesson plans and handout material for distribution to trainees must 
be typed or otherwise duplicated. Additional seasonal clerical help is required, 
because the volume of work is too heavy for the one employee assigned to these 
duties. 

During the first 2 years of operation, the training center has borrowed much 
of the equipment used for training aids from Yosemite and other park areas. 
Continuity of instruction can be disrupted because the equipment to be borrowed 
may be in use on regular or emergency park operations when needed by the 
training center. Some equipment used for training aids is not available locally, 
and the quality of instruction is lessened. A modest amount of equipment, such 
as used for search and rescue, preparation of visual and audio teaching aids, 
instruction in police type firearms and for classroom demonstration should be 
come the property of the training center so that it will adequately fill training 
needs and be readily available when needed. 

Experience in the operation of the training center has proven that better 
presentation of some necessary subjects of a specialized nature can be given 
by personnel from the regional and other park offices. It cannot be expected that 
the resident staff can handle all subjects effectively. Staff specialists must be 
assigned to the training center for period ranging from one to several days ta 
supplement the instruction provided by the resident and Yosemite staffs. Spe 
cialists from outside the Service and the Federal Government have also proved 
to be very effective in presenting some instructions and their services are utilized 
for some subjects. Usually the only costs involved in providing this additional 
specialized instruction are travel and per diem of the instructors. Funds are 
insufficient to cover the travel and per diem of trainees attending each session, 
and for the training staff who must visit the parks and monuments, as well as 
training facilities of other Federal and State agencies, in order to keep the 
training on an up-to-date and dynamic level. 


Employee health benefits costs, $103,330 


The Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. TO8) provides 
that the Government will share the cost of providing employees health benefits. 
The plan becomes effective with the first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after July 1, 1960. It is estimated that $103,330 will be required under 
this subactivity to meet the Government’s share of these costs. 

Plan of worlk.—The program contemplates a continuing effort toward man- 
aging, protecting, and interpreting the areas and facilities administered and 
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providing services to the estimated 71 million visitors to the parks, and at the 
same time preserving park values. 

The major portion of the increase, about 71 percent, has been applied to 
the operation of newly constructed Mission 66 facilities and to cover program 
deficiencies brought about by the continued increase in visitor use and extension 
of the visitor season in many of the areas. About 138 percent of the increase 
is for five new areas not provided for and six only partially provided for in 
the 1960 appropriation, and to expand operations at Edison Laboratory National 
Monument. About 6 percent is for health benefits costs. The balance, or about 
10 percent, is requested for leasing commercial communication facilities; aug- 
menting the travel and per diem funds for the National Park Service Training 
Center: and for bolstering the division of ranger activities in the Washington 
and regional offices to increase the effectiveness of these organizational units. 

In carrying out this program, the functions are performed by employees of 
the Service, except in a relatively few instances where accomplishment by con- 
tract is more practical or economical. 


Status of program 


The purpose of the program is to manage, protect, and interpret the parks for 
the benefit and enjoyment of visitors and to preserve them for the use of future 
generations. These functions are carried out by the staffs of superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, administrative and clerical employees, rangers, guards, 
naturalists, historians, tour leaders, guides, etc. 

During the 1959 fiscal year about 62 million visitors were recorded in the 
areas administered by the Service. Furnishing protective and interpretive serv- 
ice to this increased number of visitors, even though not at standards in keep- 
ing with the objectives of the Service, was the major accomplishment under this 
program in 1959. Some specific accomplishments include the commencement of 
operations at General Grant National Memorial, placing into operation on a 
limited basis new facilities completed under the Mission 66 construction pro- 
grams, collection of visitor fee revenues totaling $4,741,158, completion of ar- 
rangements for obtaining badly needed commercial communication facilities 
in several park areas, and the addition of Glenmont, home of Thomas A. Edison, 
to Edison Laboratory National Monument. 

A significant accomplishment under this program in the current fiscal year is 
the establishment of divisions of ranger activities in four of the five regional 
offices. Also significant will be commencement of operations in at least four new 
areas this fiscal year. Otherwise, the program will be carried out in 1960 at 
about the same level as in 1959. 

Mission 66 plans provide for placing the Service in a position to handle 88 
million visitors in fulfilling its responsibilities for managing, protecting, and 
interpreting the parks by 1966, the last year of the 10-year period. 

(b) National Capital Parks.—The estimate of $1,886,400 is an increase of 
$310,630 consisting of (1) $244,225 to strengthen the U.S. Park Police force; (2) 
$5,775 to provide full-time protective services at Prince William Forest Park ; 
(3) $11,175 for operation of new facilities; (4) $31,325 to correct deficiencies 
in the management and interpretive programs, including $15,750 for extension 
of the visitor hours at Washington Monument; and (5) $18,130 for Federal 
employees health benefits costs. 

Need for increase——The need for additional police is emphasized in the man- 
power requirements in Meridian Hill Park comprising about 12 acres. Because 
of repeated violations and pressure from citizens who desire to visit it without 
fear of molestation, the patrol has been increased from one man for each &-hour 
tour of duty to two men for two tours and one for the third tour of duty. These 
assignments around the clock for 7 days a week require eight men for this area 
alone. This situation prevails, to a somewhat lesser degree, in many other areas 
of National Capital Parks in which the U.S. Park Police are assigned. 

Visitors to the parks, memorials, and monuments in the Nation’s Capital con- 
tinue to increase. New facilities being constructed to accommodate the visitors 
also generate a heavier attendance to the areas, thereby overloading the man- 
agement and interpretive facilities available for handling these large groups of 
people. Prince William Forest Park, Va., receives very heavy visitor use, par- 
ticularly by persons and organizations of the District of Columbia and the sur- 
rounding metropolitan area. This area consists of about 11.000 acres containing 
Government buildings and properties with an approximate valuation of $2 mil- 
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lion. No full-time protective personnel is now assigned to this area. Justifica- 
tion for each major category of increase requested follows : 


U.S. Park Police, $244,225 

Mr. Donald S. Leonard, Detroit, Mich., police administration consultant and 
former president of the International Association of Police Chiefs conducted a 
survey during 1957 on the activities of the U.S. Park Police. His report recom- 
mended that “immediate steps be taken to bring the force to a total police 
strength of 241 positions, or an increase of 51 officers.” It also stated that the 
total police strength should be increased to 407 positions over a 10-year period. 

The expected increase in the population of the city of Washington within the 
next 10 years to 900,000, and in the metropolitan area exclusive of Washington 
to 1,500,000, combined with the unprecedented visitation to National Capital 
Parks properties, fully justifies the recommendations of the Leonard report. 

The necessity of absorbing increased operating costs has reduced the strength 
of the U.S. Park Police force to 197 officers and 15 civilian employees. Also, the 
situation resulting from the enactment of Public Law 85-157 of August 21, 1957, 
under which the Service must reimburse the District of Columbia for benefit 
payments made to retired Park Police or their beneficiaries, precludes maintain- 
ing the full authorized strength of the force. These costs amount to $95,000 
annually whereas only $45,000 has been appropriated to meet them. It is now 
necessary to keep at least 10 positions vacant to absorb these costs. 

The Congress has urged the District of Columbia Commissioners to submit 
requests for additional Metropolitan Police because of the increase in crime rate. 
The need for more protection which has been recognized by the Congress in 
urging these requests applies equally to the U.S. Park Police. 

The increase of $244.225 will provide 25 additional positions bringing the 
strength to 222 police officers and 15 civilian emnlovees. The increase will also 
cover the deficiency in the amount now available for retired police benefit pay- 
ments to the District of Columbia, thereby permitting the filling of 10 positions 
which must now remain vacant as discussed in the foregoing, and $21,000 for 
police salary step increases at an accelerated rate pursuant to the new Pay Act 
of August 1, 1958. These costs are now being absorbed at the expense of 4 man- 
years of employment. Included in the increase requested is $80,000 for patrol- 
ling the new extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway from 
Loreum Lane to the Central Intelligence Agency site near Langley. Va. This 
section of the parkway was opened to the public on November 3, 1959, and the 
assignment of patrol services to it pending the 1961 appropriation will further 
reduce the effectiveness of the present force. 

Prince William Forest Park, Va., $5,775 

This area, consisting of over 11,000 acres, contains over 250 buildings, 75 miles 
of roads and trails. 5 complete camps for organized groups, public pienic and 
campgrounds, and miscellaneous recreation facilities. It is located adjacent to 
U.S. Route 1 in Prince William County, Va., and serves the Washington metro- 
politan area as well as nearby States. Its campgrounds are being used more 
and more by people from all parts of the country. The organized camns provide 
health and recreation to undernrivileged children and youth organizations such 
as the Girl Seouts and Camp Fire Girls. 

Visitors to the area increased 70 percent during the 1959 fiscal year and totaled 
over 125,000. This is a heavy concentration in the areas which provide picnic 
and other recreation facilities. 

No full-time protective services are now available. Such services are badly 
needed for law enforcement and fire protection. The small increase requested is 
to provide for the services of a year-round park ranger, GS-7, and related 
general expense funds. 

Operation of new facilities, $11,175 

The new Rock Creek Nature Center, now under construction and scheduled for 
completion during 1960, comprises an orientation area, exhibit room, auditorium, 
and planetarium all indoors. Outdoors, there will be a self-guiding nature trail 
and open-air classroom. Professional personnel are required for presenting 
talks in the auditorium and planetarium at the orientation area and open-air 
classroom, and to maintain the exhibits and labels. The facility will be open to 
the public 514 days each week the year round. The present staff of two natural- 
ists have handled un to 27,000 visitors per year on a strict appointment basis 
in the existing facility which is housed in an early 19th century mansion house 
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adapted to the purpose as a pilot project. This has been used to capacity and 
hundreds have been turned away. 

The new facility with the planetarium feature, more adequate space in the 
exhibit areas and auditorium, and sufficient parking for visitors’ cars and buses 
is unique to the mid-Atlantic region and is without duplication in the National 
Park System. With the increased emphasis on science education in public and 
private schools, it is anticipated that visitors will total several hundred thou- 
sand annually. The present facility draws from a 30-mile radius and it is ex- 
pected that many out-of-town school groups making their annual pilgrimage 
to Washington will also include the nature center on their tour. An increase 
of one permanent naturalist to the nature center staff is needed for operating 
the new and larger facility. 

In 1953, by act of Congress, the Government acquired the Old Stone House on 
M Street in Georgetown, D.C. Since then the building has been repaired and 
restored to more nearly resemble an 18th century home. Period furnishings are 
being acquired and it is scheduled for opening to the public the latter part of 
1960. To provide for essential protection of the house and its contents, and to 
interpret its history to schoolchildren and adult visitors, a park historian 
position is needed. 


Operating costs brought about by increased visitor use and extension of visitor 
hours 

An increase of $15,575 is requested to bolster the museum program and for 
editing and preparing various National Capital Parks publications. The story 
of the national memorials, monuments, historic buildings, and natural features 
of the system is told in publications which are available to the public. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are given to schoolchildren and other visitors to the areas 
annually. There is no employee presently assigned to keep the publications up 
to date and prepare informational material on new areas and facilities as they 
are opened for public use. A publications officer, GS-7, and a museum exhibits 
specialists, GS-7, are needed to fill these needs and at the same time relieve the 
Chief of the Division of these duties so that more time can be spent in overall 
planning for the interpretive program. 

An additional amount of $15,750 is needed to keep the Washington Monument 
open during the period from April to October, inclusive, from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
daily. The monument is now open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. during that 
period. Experience has shown that thousands of people are turned away from 
the monument during the heavy visitor season who could be accommodated by 
extending the hours. Many of these people have traveled great distances to 
view this monument. Extension of the visiting hours will also result in the 
collection of additional revenues estimated at about $8,000 annually. 


Employee health benefits cost, $18,130 

The Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 708) provides 
that the Government will share the cost of providing employees health benefits. 
The plan becomes effective with the first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after July 1, 1960. It is estimated that $18,130 will be required under this 
subactivity to meet the Government’s share of these costs. 

Plan of work.—The program under this subactivity contemplates the man- 
agement, protection, and interpretation of the Federal park system of the 
Nation’s Capital and the adjacent metropolitan are in Maryland and Virginia, 
including Catoctin Mountain Park, Md., comprising 5.746 acres. 

The increase requested is to provide for strengthening the U.S. Park Police 
force and for professional and clerical assistance in meeting the needs of the in- 
terpretive and public use programs. 

These functions will be performed by employees of National Capital Parks. 


Status of program 

The purpose of the program is to manage, protect, and interpret the Federal 
areas comprising the National Capital Parks System. 

During 1959, approximately 15 million visitors participated in or attended 
public use activities in the areas under jurisdiction of the National Capital 
Parks. Of this number, 6 million visited the major national memorials: 3 
million attended special events and/or public ceremonies: and about 2 million 
participated in the interpretive programs supervised by the historians and 
naturalists assigned to this work. Rehabilitation of the House Where Lincoln 
Died and the first phase of rehabilitation work on the Custis-Lee Mansion were 
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accomplished during 1959. Restoration work on the Old Stone House was also 
completed, and construction of a new nature center in Rock Creek Park was 
commenced, which when completed will provide a much-improved service to the 
visitor. 

The future plans for the program are aimed at protecting, interpreting, and 
managing the parks for the benefit of the visitors and at the same time preserv- 
ing them for future generations. Expansion of the program will be necessary to 
handle the increased use anticipated for the next several years. 


(C) INFORMATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


The estimate of $295,600 is an increase of $26,230 consisting of (1) $25,000 
for printing additional informational publications for distribution to park 
visitors; and (2) $1,230 for employees health benefits costs to be borne by the 
Government, pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 708). 

Need for increase.—Visitation to the parks is expected to jump from 66 
million in 1860 to 71 million in 1961. The increase is requested to permit print- 
ing sufficient copies of free informational publications to maintain the present 
level of public service and to reduce a backlog of interpretive and research manu- 
scripts awaiting publication. The copies of free informational publications the 
Service will be able to produce in 1961 will only allow the distribution of 1 
publication to every 5% visitors—the same rate as in 1960. This is still substan- 
tially below the minimum goal of one copy for every four visitors. The increase 
will also provide funds to publish five sales publications, consisting of three 
natural history handbooks and two historical handbooks to supplement the 
limited material in the free informational publications. The publications pro- 
grams for the current and budget years are as follows: 


| Number | Copies Estimated 
| cost 
1960 FISCAL YEAR 
Free informational publications 
Booklets 17 2,714, 000 | $54, 400 
Folders 113 9, 161, 000 78, 400 
Sheets 7 373, 000 3, 000 
General informational publications 5 60, 000 6, 100 
Total 142 12, 308, 000 141, 900 
Sales publications 
Historical handbooks 2 
Natural History handbook 1 4, 600 
Total 146, 500 
1961 FISCAL YEAR 
Free informational publications 
Booklets 20 3, 500, 000 70, 000 
Folders 135 10, 000, 000 80, 000 
Sheets 5 400, 000 4, 680 
General informational publications ! 5 65, 000 6, 820 
Total 165 13, 965, 000 161, 500 
Sales publications 
Historical handbooks. -- : 2 |. eaten od 
Natural History handbooks 7 3 10, 000 
(| Ea er ee wcbseGavmmabes eebete 171, 500 


1 National parks and national forests folder; eastern and western map folders, etc. 


Plan of work.—By and through this program, it is planned to continue the 
production of free informational publications and their important adjuncts, the 
historical and natural history handbooks. The increase in funds will provide 
more copies of the former and additional items of the latter. Service personnel 
will prepare and edit the publications and the Government Printing Office will 
accomplish the printing. 
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Status of program 


The purpose of the program is to provide those who visit and are interested in 
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areas administered by the National Park Service with informational and interpre- 
tive material to help them obtain a better understanding and appreciation of their 


heritage. 
tions were printed. 


and will produce about 12 million copies. 
Future plans envision an expansion of the program to take care of the increas- 


ing number of visitors to the national parks. 


During 1959 about 11% million copies of free informational publica- 
The 1960 program is proceeding at a slightly increased rate 


Increases recommended for the estimate year under this activity, by areas and 


classes, are shown in the tabulation which follows: 


Area or function 


Abraham Lincoln ah .| 
Acadia-- Labvadns 
Adams. ésGurimos > oboe 
Andrew Johnson fare 
Antietam | 
Appam sttox Court House...----- 
Arches Ps awe gud 
Acted Huins..<....:-ss2-c-~ = 
Badlands 
Bandelier. 
Big Bend.- x 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison_ x 
Blue Ridge me -| 
Booker IT, Washington... --- | 
Bryce Canyon. -. ‘ . 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
Jabrillo and Channel Islands. .-_- 
‘anyon de Chelly 3 sa 
Yape Hatteras and Fort Raleigh. 
Japitol Reef. . ‘ 





( 

( 

( 

( 

Capul in Mountain 
Carlsbad Caverns. 
Casa Grande. 
Castillo de San Marcos.. 
Cedar Bre iks_ 

Chaco C inyon st 
Chalmette — . -| 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
Chiricahua ene 
Cc ity of Refuge. s noe 

Coloni aos 
Colorado ; i i. | 
© lo 

Doulas Dam 

Crater Lake 

Craters of the Moon 

Cumberland Gap : 

Custer Battlefield | 
Death Valley - -- e ssn] 


De Soto 
Devils Tower 
Dinos wr 


Edison I iboratory and Home 
Effigy Mounds 

El Morro - 
Everglades and Fort Jefferson 
Flaming Gorge 

Fort Caroline 

Fort Clats p 

Fort Donelson 

Fort Frederica 

Fort Laramie 

Fort McHenry 

Fort Nece sity 

Fort Pulaski 

Fort Sumter 

Fort Union 

Fort Vancouver - 
Fredericksburg-Snotsylvania 


base, 











Appro- 
priation 
1961 


, 396 
, 668 
, 215 
, 044 
, 970 
), 184 


824 


, 000 


286 
739 
O78 
063 
410 


589 


, 905 


962 


21, 676 
AH, 592 


t 
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Analysis of increases 


Permanent 
positions 


ber 


Num-| 


Nowe 


Amount | 


$3, 766 


4, 056 


4, 992. 


8, 574 
2, 311 


22, 069 


3, 994 
, 056 
9, 797 
9, 048 
7, 153 


oan 


4, 992 
3, 806 
16, 785 
7, 750 
4, 992 


5, 990 
3, 765 


6, 706 


11, 877 


27, 947 
3, 515 
, 137 
, 826 


, 992 


5, 990 


2, 815 

























Estimate, 
Other | Supplies, 1961 
___| personal /materials,|} Total 
| services ete. increases 
| 
$600 $7, 853 $8, 453 $36, 427 
4, 545 | 5, 894 10, 439 86, 648 
920 | 1,723 6, 409 25, 668 
3,000 | 530 3, 530 30, 652 
377 1, 918 6, 351 27, 366 
720 | 902 1, 622 24, 425 
200 | 3, 883 9, 075 34, 369 
1,000 1, 398 2, 398 26, 624 
6, 374 | 5, 751 12, 125 74, 392 
154 | 6, 604 10, 332 50, 839 
200 | 11, 941 24, 452 148, 948 
73 73 15, 367 
3 12,202 | 34,271 | 398,409 
220 220 | 21, 061 
2,015 | 5, 250 259 | 3, 531 
6, 542 8, 075 | , 673 
. 2, 211 , 759 
200 | 4, 695 O24 
130 8, 158 | 266 
1,829 | , 182 
456 
265, 699 
, 989 
3, 164 
, 474 
140 4, 169 
1, 825 23, 127 
100 , 967 
.| , 123 
a 300 
2, 400 | 957 
4,738 | 067 
‘ , 560 
1, 500 f 3, If 5, 704 
1, 000 173 9, 938 174, 760 
2, 500 4, 801 7, 301 41, 756 
301 6, O71 13, O78 62, 715 
1, 159 4:32 1, 591 30, 961 
1, 500 7, 683 21, 060 120, 579 
470 470 14, 318 
1, 159 1, 109 2, 268 32, 664 
4,251 7, O56 11, 307 81,975 
4, 221 5, 728 37, 896 97, 111 
1, 968 5, 644 7, 191 31, 235 
1, 020 2, 812 3, 832 24, 802 
A(X) 7, 081 34, 618 2%0, 802 
200 &, ORZ 36. 108 36, 108 
544 544 22, 368 
955 2, 292 3, 247 23, 247 
2,015 2, 162 ¥, 169 26, 455 
2, 449 2, 449 26, 188 
2, 786 2, 794 11, 570 34, 648 
2, 669 2, 669 45, 732 
470 470 12, 880 
75 1, 574 4, 464 30, 053 
200 4,944 5, 144 30, 049 
. 678 678 
400 753 1, 153 
620 1, 511 2, 131 








Analysis of increases 























Appro- Permanent Estimate, 
Area or function priation positions | Other | Supplies, 1961 
| base, 1961 | personal |materials,) Total | 
| services ete, | increases | 
Num-! Amount | 
| ber 
: [ 
General Grant $13, 060 |_. $996 $996 | $13, 996 
George Washington Birthplace 28, 261 | $825 546 1, 371 | 29, 632 
George Washington Carver 23, 074 } | 3, 8&6 3, 886 26, 960 
Gettysburg 88, 522 8, 295 1, 999 10, 294 O8, 816 
Gila Cliff dwellings 2, 178 700 238 938 3,116 
Glacier 337, 974 3 $12, 522 4, 780 5, 059 22, 361 360, 335 
Glen Canyon project 30, 000 2 7, 821 100 10, 845 18, 766 | 48, 766 
Gran Quivira 15,946 |_. 2,077 2, 077 18, 023 
Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment and National Park | 289,046 2 &, 271 1, 100 5, 722 | 15,093 | 304, 139 
Grand Portage 12, 000 l 4, 792 ASO 12, 848 18, 220 30), 220 
Grand Teton . | 175,631 ] 7,791 15, 242 7,717 30, 750 206, 381 
Great Sand Dunes | 19, 644 2 8, 248 400 7, 866 16, 514 | 36, 158 
Great Smoky Mountains | 302,195 l 8, 341 4, 087 10, 988 23,396 | 325, 591 
Guilford Courthouse 15, 971 | - 1, 443 545 | 2, 088 | 18, 059 
Harpers Ferry-- 50, 135 shel 2. 378 4,609 | 6, 987 | 57, 122 
Hawaii 5 ie ; ; 164, 866 ] 4,992 }...- se 3, 262 | 8, 254 173, 120 
Homestead 18, 548 l 3, 675 | 2, 250 331 | 1, 76 | 20, 304 
Hopewell Village ‘ 38, 152 an | 3, 686 3,9°6 7, 642 45, 794 
Horseshoe Bend js | 18, 000 1 | 3, 027 150 | 6,976 | 10,153 28, 153 
Hot Springs . | 11, 269 11, 269 115, 091 
Hovenweep- -- ; See siesta | 1,194] 1,194] 7, 534 
Independence ___---- : eee , 552 4) 14,410 } 1,600 | 30,003 | 46,013 | 304, 565 
Isle Royale é 3 85,121 | Mossesbceaet 8, 000 | 6,677 | 14,677 99, 798 
Jefferson National Expansion | | | 
Memorial a 1 5, 990 1,954] 6,090 14,034 | 91, 899 
Jewel Cave Penitl ad } | 1,614 | 758 2, 272 14, 738 
Joshua Tree_- sane Sonat | 1 | 4, 992 1, 500 10,951 | 17, 443 | 86, 918 
Katmai-. .-_-_- ion a | | | 1,078 | 1,078 9, 394 
Kennesaw Mountain ed = ai | 367 367 | 29, 719 
Kings Mountain and Cowpens | 1.000 | 998 | 1, 298 29, 535 
Lake Mead ‘ aut m | 196,464 | 4] 16, 026 | 300 | 27,619 | 43,945 240, 409 
Lassen Volcanic. scence eB een | 3% 8, 112 1, 000 &, 066 17,178 | 1538, 560 
Lava Beds- = 3 40, 703 ao 1, 800 7. F50 9, 350 50, 053 
Lehman Caves sea eee 18, 544 | 1 | 3, 120 } 115 3, 201 | 6, 436 24, 980 
Mammoth Cave ee 234, 169 | 1 | 2, 580 | 3, 725 18, 757 25, 062 259, 231 
a a * -§ aaa |. | 75 1,835 | , 910 31, 147 
Mes3 Verde oi 1 4, 056 1,0°O 11,106 | 16,212 143, 684 
Montezuma Castle Sa | i ; | 1,010 2, 592 | 3, 602 39, 149 
Moores Creek.__.-.----- a ee : --| 2, 303 | 2, 303 15, 679 
Morristown = ATA i eccainteetaiecete 1, 200 1,910 3,110 | 99, 582 
Mound City Group.__...--------- 837} 1] 4,0°6 | 510 1, 088 5,654 | 19,491 
Mount McKinley. ; 114, 015 | a 4, 992 | 6, 000 | 11, 443 22, 435 | 136, 450 
Mount Rainier ---| 244,228 | 1 | 4, 992 | 2, 500 6, 584 14, 076 258, 304 
Mount Rushmore... 50, 122 l 4,992 | 1, 102 1, 272 | 7, 366 57, 488 
Muir Woods. - | $2,252} 1] 4,992 | 700 2, 429 | 8, 121 40, 373 
Natchez Trace areas. . - - _- 193, 852 | 3}; 11,868 2, 018 23,956 | 37,842 231, 694 ‘ 
Natural Bridges- 2, 933 i Nataats “a 2, 933 
Navajo | 16, 507 | | 147 | 147 | 16, 654 
Ocmulgee. oer 34, 474 | | 1,661 | 1, 661 36, 135 
Old Mint Building 1 3, 765 11, 835 15, 600 15, 600 
Olympic. - 241, 341 | 2 11, 980 3,000 | 10,698 | 25,678 | 267,019 
Oregon Caves. ‘ ; | 10, 981 | 1, 151 1,151 | 12, 132 
Organ Pipe Cactus_. . 38, 059 | 1 | 4, 056 1,130 | 3, 523 8, 709 | 46, 768 
Pea Ridge__- : 4 17, 189 , 750 | 8, 961 27, 900 | 27, 900 
Perry's Victory -- 16, 420 | 2 500 113 613 17, 033 
Petersburg and Poplar Grove_ | 37, 096 | | | 907 907 | 38, 003 
Petrified Forest - ( 96, 550 | 2 7,771 1,156 | 6, 454 15, 381 | 111, 931 
Pinnacles. - - ---| 30, 166 | ; 3,528 | 3,528 | 33, 604 
Pipe Spring ; 12, 205 | 1, 592 1, 592 | 13, 797 
Pipestone. : | 21, 798 | 5, 127 5, 127 26, 925 
Platt . ; : = | 50, 846 l 3, 444 | 100 4,872 8, 416 | 59, 262 
Richmond... 28,954; 1 2, 628 6,977 9,605 | 38, 559 
Rocky Mountain and Shadow | | 
Mountain aes | 315, 459 4; 20,779 9, 997 | 10, 465 41,241 | 356,700 
Roosevelt-Vanderbilt areas. .- _.-| 234,449 } 7,441 | 6, 566 14,007 | 248, 456 
Russell Cave_. ; _— | 3 2, 797 2,050 | 7,053 | 21, 900 | 21, 900 
Saruaro : | 37,067} 2] 7,040 200{ 7,031} 14,271 | 51,338 
Salem Maritime._-_.- | 21, 298 |_- 360 | 1,114 | 1, 474 | 22, 772 
San Juan... : 54,955} 6j| 19,0389; 4,257] 65,617 28,913 | 83, 868 
Saratoga | 32,326; 1] 4,826 | 499 | 962 | 6,287 | 38,613 
Scotts Bluff_- 29, 536 | 2,710 | 2, 710 | 32, 246 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon 320, 325 | 3 | 13, 104 | 3,500 | 9, 893 26, 497 | 346, 822 
Shenandoah 210, 716 | 8,281 | 20, 284 28,565 | 239, 281 
| 


Shiloh____- 41,158 | | oe 979 979 42, 137 
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| | Analysis of increases 
| = ‘ — josie 
Appro- Permanent Estimate, 
Area or function | priation positions Other | Supplies, 1961 
base, 1961 i | personal |materials,| Total 
| | | services | _ ete. | increases 
Num-| Amount 
ber | | 
| 
bj wih endian tl eens licha nalts sailh leased option 
| 
Sitka and Glacier Bay $47, 320 | 1] $4,992 | | $2, 986 | $55, 298 
Southwestern Archeological Center | 23, 159 q wean <<} | 220 | 23, 379 
Statue of Liberty areas. 7 | 146, 469 : | | 9, 992 | 156, 461 
Stones River 12, 087 | | . éial | 1, 225 | 13, 312 
Theodore Roosevelt- 60, 493 | 2 | 9, 984 $200 | 10,492 | 20,676 | 81, 169 
Timpanogos Cave--- 22, 394 | 1 | 3, 805 | 3, 498 | 7, 303 | 29, 697 
Tonto j 21, 509 | | 2, 188 | 2, 188 | 23, 697 
Tumacacori 23, 536 | 1,471 | 1,471 25, 007 
Tuzigoot 15, 989 1, 700 | 1, 700 17, 689 
Vicksburg | 60, 024 | 1,604 | 1, 604 61, 628 
Virgin Islands National Historical | | 
Sites 8, 499 1,925 | 304 2, 229 10, 728 
Virgin Islands National Park - -. 52, 777 | 2, 896 974 | 37,760 | 41,630 94, 407 
Walnut Canyon j 23, 202 1 | 4, 493 | 100 | 4, 918 9, 511 32, 713 
White Sands | 40, 183 |.....-| | 1,000 | 3, 755 4,755 | 44, 938 
Whitman __- | 23, 398 | 1, 200 1, 299 24, 697 
Wind Cave | 72, 892 | | 4,808} 2,229| 7,087 79, 629 
Wright Brothers....- 30, 040 | 7,178 7,178 37, 218 
Wupatki and Sunset Crater_-- 27, 299 1 4, 992 | 1, 120 2, 763 | 8, 875 36, 174 
Yellowstone and Big Hole Battle- | | 
field. | 649, 990 2| 11,621 | 23,376 | 42,121 | 77,118 | 727,108 
Yosemite and Devils Postpile.....| 447, 038 | 4| 23,699 | 3,855 | 14, 399 41, 953 488, 991 
Zion 7 141,358} 1] 4,820] | 11,722] 16,042] 157,400 
is cchmecdncbptndnas tase Melnick tinted dla cient laratipeen ncaa aati niall 
Subtotal ae ----|10, 928, 721 140 609, 344 | 217,522 | 834, 365 |1, 661, 231 [24 589, 952 
National Capital Parks- -- E 1, 575, 770 31 145, 368 | 35,808 | 129,454 310, 630 | 1, 886, 400 
National Park Service Training | 
CPN a. Ad@amacaieenete we 82, 580 |... jdt | 1, 500 | 12, 113 13, 613 96, 193 
Region 1 office. _-.-- pamican 37, 201 | 1 | 7,921 |.- = 10, 577 18, 498 55, 699 
Region 2 office _ --- 5 | 48, 847 1 O00 1 ...08 | 12,983 22, 884 71, 731 
Region 3 office. _..--- 28, 930 a 9,901 | 4,458 | 2, 988 17, 347 46, 277 
Region 4 office i | 51, 034 1 9, 901 | | 7,593 17, 494 68, 528 
Region 5 office 15, 331 3 22, 514 1, 576 | 7, 357 31, 447 46, 778 
Washington office. Sa | 254, 080 1 7, 030 |_- | 28,832 35, 862 289, 942 
Total... shes ....--|13, 022,494 | 179 821,880 | 260, 864 |1, 046, 262 |2, 129,006 |15, 151, 500 


MANAGEMENT OF NEW PARK AREAS 


Mr. Denton. $129,782 is requested for new park areas, including 
$15,527 for the old U.S. mint building in San Francisco. What is the 
current status of this building ? 


U.S. MINT BUILDING IN SAN FRANCISCU 


Mr. Wirrn. It is proposed that the building be declared a national 
historic site under the 1935 act by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
General Services Administration has it and is maintaining it. These 
funds are for the protection and interpretation of that part of the 
building that will be used by the public. 

Mr. Denton. Last year the committee deleted from your appro- 
priation request funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Nothing has been done since then ? 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir. This is before we came to the committee, how- 
ever. We have our Western Museum Laboratory in the building. It 
has been in there for about 2 years now asa tenant. 
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GLENN CANYON AND FLAMING GORGE PROJECTS 


Mr. Denvron. $35,888 is for management of the Flaming Gorge 
project. This dam is just being constructed. W hy does the Park 
Service have to take it over in 1961! 

Mr. Wirrn. Our experience in these dam constructions, such as 
Glen Canyon and the others, is that people flock tothem. There are 
recreational possibilities there and they are using the land. Public 
land has been withdrawn and somebody has to be ‘there to protect the 
people and to manage it. Take Glen Canyon, for example. They are 
constructing the dam there and it is on the same principle. Many 
people are attracted to the construction work as well. 


RUSSELL CAVE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. Denton. Explain what is planned at the Russell Cave National 
Monument, Ala. 

Mr. Wirrn. The oldest remains of man on this continent, going 
back some 9,000 years, have been found in Russell Cave. Deeds to 
transfer the lands to us have been prepared. We have asked for cer- 
tain revisions in them and they will be sent to us again in a few weeks. 
We will accept them and then we will have to take over the operation 
and management of it. 

Mr. Denton. What will be the total cost of this project ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I cannot tell you now, but it will not be a great deal. 
It will display archeological artifacts and there will be a small visitor 
center costing about $60,000. It will be a typical small monument 
type of operation. 

Mr. Denton. Will you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Wirrtn. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Russell Cave National Monument, Ala., proposed developments 


Building and utilities: 











Administration building and comfort station___.__.._____________ $75, 000 
SUD SIDR, a a dacatcmrpsigeinn i emetic 40, 000 
Extension of trench to cave entrance_____.--________________. 30, 000 
Stabilization, fencing of trench_____- Sec aioe cane ahs 40, 000 
Entrance sign inde t e Si os ere er es tee Se 
a st ele ee et = 500 
ISO NUR i a 20, 500 
Dillity syatem._...._..._. eee cae gee ee Beta amen Ane eee 38, 000 
punmrumrrorer een carta een a a he | 1) 5 ce 4, 000 
Picnic area, tables, “fireplaces, Rata lee he ie ie ‘ 1, 000 

Total te sibasaa he acta i ie i A a a a 250, 000 

Roads and trails: 

Construct entrance road, bridge, and parking area________________ 40, 000 
Visitor center and residence roads and walks__________-________ 10, 000 

Ne NI a cn a ee ee oe __. 50, 000 

Total developments, Russell Cave National Monument___________ 300, 000 


Estimated annual operating fund requirements after area is developed__ 50, 000 
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OPERATION OF NEWLY CONSTRUCTED FACILITIES 





Mr. Denron. An increase of $615,682 for operation of newly con- 
structed facilities and an increase of $650,310 for additional operating 
costs is budgeted. Explain what this additional total of $1,265,992 
will cover and how the figure was arrived at. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to answer the last part of the question 
first. It is a complicated process, but it is one which has received the 
ax all along the line. Our superintendent makes his estimates on the 
new facilities and operation. He is perhaps the best man to know 
about this. As they come through the mill, they are questioned first 
by our regional director who usually cuts the estimates. When we 
get them, we do a certain amount of reviewing and our professional 
people check them. We usually make some reductions, and send them 
tothe Department. Then they go to the Budget Bureau and we get 
a ceiling amount. They come back and we revise them again. So it 
is a cut-down budget by the time you get it, but it is the budget we 
defend. I do not mean we are asking for additional funds but I am 
telling you how these things are h: indled, 

They go through a series of very careful scrutiny. We also require 
that in the opeartion of a park, our chief of operations in each regional 
office, the regional director, and the assistant regional director, “check 
and see how they get along with what they have in order to be better 
able to determine their budgets in following years. These budgets are 
tight. It isthe best we can give you and the closest figure we can give 
you on the actual cost. There are discrepancies because there is not 
enough. You will not find a single overestimated item in here. 


NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Denton. How many new employees will this request finance ? 

Mr. W IRTH. One hundred and nineteen under “M: anagement and 
protec tion.’ 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a breakdown as to where they will be? 

Mr. Wirtn. We will insert it in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

New positions proposed in the 1961 budget for operation of newly constructed 
facilities and to provide for increase in visitor use, and extension of operating 
seasons: 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Management of park and other areas 


Adams National Historie Site, Mass_ ae saphena Bentsen 1 
Antietam National Battlefield Site, Md___ se ra are eee 1 
Arcuon National: Biemmeme Tem oe oes se 1 
Bandelier National Monument, N. Mex__-_.-__--____-__-___-____ . 1 
Big Bend National Park, Tex__________. ia eae Dee Ps 3 
Blue Ridge Parkway, Virginia- -North Carolina__._-...--------------- a 4 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah__._-.-_-__- cnemsiisdieisegannentelaad taba stains 1 
Cabrillo and Channel Islands National Monume nts, Calif esd dearest daca Sees 2 
Canyon de Chelly National Monument, Ariz___-__- le cei Ra aa 2 
Cape Hatteras N: 1tional Seashore Recreation Area, N.C...........-_--_- 2 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, N. Mex__-.---_--.--------____----_- 1 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, N. Mex__-.-----------_---_----- asi 1 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park, Ga.-Tenn__--. ait 1 
Colonial National Historical Park, Va........-.....----.....---------- 2 


50434—60—pt. 1——-53 
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Management of park and other areas—Continued 


Colorade National Monument, Cole... nn nccnccdncene 
Coulee Dam National Recreation Area, Wash 
STDS Oy UO N= so case neriansiciebane 
Cumberland Gap National Historical Park, Ky.-Tenn.-Va 
Death Valley National Monument, Calif 
Effigy Mounds National Monument, Iowa 
I TS a oe 
Fort Donelson National Military Park, Tenn 
Fort Laramie National Monument, Wyo 
Fort Pulaski National Monument, Ga 
a I | aS ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee 
Renin UNE. UD OO, On ee cl eee 
I Ce I SAR I si in eel ins ncnegie ein 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Colo 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park, N.C.-Tenn__....._---~-.---- 
URE: RNR VRRP OO Sale tae acai ieee eid as dn asbokdeeetamis 
Pomestead Rationn! Monument Nebr..-= 22... <. 24. ee. 
Indenendence National Historical Park, Pa... ................-<. 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial National Historic Site, Mo_---- 
ue TNGR RAS. PPM SUDURTRTRDCRINE,, AOU nc temrermererinecmmiois 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area, Ariz.-Nev__._....._.___-__-__. 
pape wosennee Tiemonel Pere an. 63 os kee 


Lehman Caves National Monument, Nev___----~-- 
Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky__---~-- a 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo_ : 
Mound City Group National Monument, Ohio eee ? ~ u 
Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska ce phe ened aioe " 
Some Semele netOnes EOre, WRG. 3... rk ee ee eens dnu 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, S. Dak__- . fe cee I ae 
Muir Woods National Monument, Calif 2 
Natchez Trace Parkway, Miss.-Tenn.-Ala 
Olympic National Park, Wash , 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, Ariz. 
Petrified Forest National Monument, Ariz te 
Platt National Park, Okla : bees 
Richmond National Battlefield Site. Va 


Rocky Mountain National Park and Shadow Mountain National Recreation 


Area, Colo : ; cutases Secrntin ta Dito 
Saguaro National Monument, Ariz___- gina 
San Juan National Historical Site, P.R 
Saratoga National Monument, N.Y 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks, Calif____- 
Sitka and Glacier Bay National Monuments, Alaska____~ eee 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, N. Dak___---~_~_- 
Timpanogos Cave National Monument, Utah 
Virgin Islands National Park, V.I to. 
Walnut Canyon National Monument, Ariz 22 : 
Wupatki and Sunset Crater National Monuments, Ariz____-~_- 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.-Mont.-Idaho 
Yosemite National Park, Calif ; etm aes 5 cies 
Zion National Park, Utah a = ec cirababed nieces wikia oe 
National Capital Parks, District of ¢ ‘olumbia_ Ree eos 


PON secs ieee ages eee etk Pia a tee le 


SALARY AND WAGE INCREASE 


Lp 


Mr. Denton. 


AD hk et ek BS ek ek ee et et et BD OD OO et et = et CO ND et et pet 


eRe Por DO Oo 


ae 


— et et et RS CO He Sb DD 


The justifications point out that increases in the past 


to correct. deficiencies have had to be used instead on sal: ary promo- 


tions. How much have these cost during the past 2 years? 
Mr. Wirrn. We will have to supply that, also. 


(The information requested may be found in the appendix on 


p.999.) 
Mr. Denton. 
for certain things and it has gone into increased salaries. 


The difficulty is that we have appropriated money 
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Mr. Wimru. You raise a very important question there. For in- 
stance, in these wage board cases, these go on every day. We have to 
meet them. In most prior year cases appropriation increases to cover 
them have been a year late. We have had increases in wage board 
rates which we are paying now for which appropriation increases 
have not been provided. The only way we can absorb them is by not 
filling vacancies. 

Mr. Denton. Can you give us an estimate of that? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. 

Mr. Monreomery. The wage rate increases are under “Maintenance 
and rehabilitation of physical facilities” appropriation. The cost is 
in the vicinity of $450,000 for the 1960 fiscal year. 

Mr. Denton. Include all increases, including the upgrading, also. 

Mr. Monreomery. Very well, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Monreomery. For the last 2-year period, increased costs inci- 
dent to position upgrading amounted to approximately $150,000 under 
this item. This is an offhand estimate. <A firm figure will be fur- 
nished for the record. 

Mr. Denton. For the 2-year period ? 

Mr. Mon'reomerry. Yes. 


RANGER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Denton. Explain the need for the increase of $109,000 for 
ranger activities in Washington and the regional offices. We allowed 
11 new positions and $103,000 for this last year. 

Mr. Wirrn. What we did was to fill positions in four regional of- 
fices but not for the full time. We delayed filling them in order to 
use some of the funds to take care of increased costs and so forth. 
As IT recall it, we filled eight positions in four of the regional offices for 
part of the year. This request is to take care of the full year’s salaries 
and to establish similar positions in region 5 and to establish one 
additional position in each of the five regions, which requires a total 
of $109,000, 

U.S. PARK POLICE 


Mr. Denron. An increase of $244,225 is requested for the U.S. Park 
Police to finance a total of 35 positions. The present staff is 212. 
Explain the need for this extra staff. 

Mr. Wirrn. These are positions which are very, very important. 
We have a report made by an outside consultant, a Mr. Donald S. 
Leonard. He recommended in 1957 that we increase our Park Police 
immediately to 241. We have not been able to do this. We have 
heard a lot about. the police situation in Washington and the need 
for additional policemen. 

We have at the present time a total of 197 authorized Park Police 
positions for the National Capital Parks. 

Mr. Denron. Around the District of Columbia and environs? 
Mr. Wirrn. That is right. They handle not only the park lands 
In the city itself but the parkways outside. 

Mr. Drenrvon. Can you give us any data about the crime in the 


District of Columbia and environs to show the need for these addi- 
tional men ? 
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Mr. Wirrn. Yes; however, 10 vacancies are not filled at the present 
time due again to the need for funds for promotions and operating 
costs. In other words, we had to keep the force going with their cars, 

radios, and so forth, and this money will fill those 10 positions and 
give us 25 additional positions, bringing the force to 222. 

Mr. Denton. Do the Washington Police assist you in this crime 
prevention in the parks in any way ? 

Mr. Wirrn. There is a close cooperation between the District of 
Columbia Police and the Park Police. They do help us and we help 
them. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, it is nice to have that many police provided 
they are paid for by the Government. 

Mr. Wirrn. These are Park Police on U.S. property. 

Mr. Denton. Here in the District is the only place you furnish 
police? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, but there are other areas, for instance the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, the Suitland Parkway, and the 
Washington-Baltimore Parkway, all outside of the District. The 
Park Police also assist in escorting the President and notable foreign 
visitors to the Nation’s Capital from the National Airport, et cetera. 

Mr. Denton. I am trying to point out that Congress does not only 
give the District of ¢ ‘olumbia the payment we give them every year 
but many other benefits. It is no wonder their taxes are so low com- 
pared with other areas. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. TuHompson. [haveachart. A large part of the increases we are 
asking for relate to the Park Police. I thought I would try to justify 
that in greater detail than has been done heretofore. I have had pre- 
nared here a chart. If you will look at the black line at the bottom, that 
is the actual strength of the Park Police since 1952 up to 1960. If 
you will look at the red line, that is the authorized strength. The rea- 
son the black line, which is the actual numerical strength, has never 
reached the red line is because of the absorption of retirement pay- 
ments, increased cost for overtime, wage board increases, percent: 
age of our funds which have to be reimbursed to the District for this 
retirement fund,andsoon. Actually, between 1959 and 1960 there was 
a reduction in the authorized strength of our Park Police force. The 
red line goes up to 1960. That is what we are hoping for this yeat 
If you will look at the green line, that is the recommended aie 
which was strongly urged by Mr. Leonard, who after more than a year 
of analysis of our force decided that is what we really should have to 
keep pace with the increasing problems of law enforcement in the 
District. The blue line is related but that represents the authorized 
strength of the District Police, and it went so far off the board because 
they now have 2.600 police authorized. 

Mr. Jensen. Who? 

Mr. THompson. The District Police Department. 

Mr. Wirrt. It is a different scale. The blue is on this seale and 
ours is on this scale. 

Mr. Denton. You have two different scales. 

Mr. Trromrson. I would have to or it would have ponned up to 
the ceiline. While our authorized streneth keeps frirlv con- 
sistent with the authorized strength of the District up to 1959. there 
was a reduction in our authorization last vear. In an attempt to 
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analyze this, I have had the Park Police staff put together several 
very illuminating charts. I would like to read you the results of that, 
keeping in mind that I am reading from 1952 to 1960. With that same 
consistent police force, the black line at the bottom, which even dips 
at one place in 1957, over that period the persons charged with one 
crime or another by our Park Police force has increased 116 percent. 

The hours of overtime, and this is a critical situation, that our police 
officers have been obliged to perform in order to keep pace with this 
problem has increased 78 percent, and we are working our men over- 
time, nights, Saturdays, and Sundays, because there are not enough 
men to handle this load. 

Traffic accidents they have had to investigate and report upon 
have increased 49 percent. 

Here is the payoff: When you come to complaints received, which 
involves a lot of recording, paperwork, reporting back and check- 
ing in, over the same period of years the workload on our Park 
Police has increased 518 percent. All of these increased percentages 
are now being performed by that same constant 

Mr. Denton. Why is there so much increase in crime? What is 
the reason ? 

Mr. Tompson. Because of the increase in the population, the 
juvenile problem with which we are presented, the exploding traffic 
probems. I have charts I would like to give you to verify this. I also 
have recorded here a whole series of the various categories of crime 
that Mr. Jensen wanted to know about. They are broken down so 
they are readily understandable. We think our police have done 
a fantastically fine job, with the same police load, to handle this in- 
creased workload through overtime and working around the clock. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PaRKS—U.S. PARK POLice 





RECORD OF WORKLOAD 


1952-1959 

Summary 
EN hae a ee ed ah a eae 10 
BRT RD PrO NOURI CON ssh ee 4 
Total positions under authorized strength____....._.-___-____-_____-- 14 


1. Persons charged: 


1952— 12,340 
1959—* 26, 680 


2. Hours of overtime performed: 
1952— 9,378 
1959—* 16, 699 


3. Traffic accidents (reported and investigated) : 


1952— 1,130 
1959— 1, 688 


4. Complaints received (all types) : 
1952— 551 


1959—* 3, 409 


aaiiataasaasitiiniabtait 
7116.2 percent increase in persons charged. 
278.07 percent increase in overtime (uncompensated). 
*49.4 percent increase. 
*518.7 percent increase. 


NOTE.—Breakdown of each category attached. 
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1. Persons charged, 1952-59 
Number of 
persons charged 


a ee an rare ec aR Sata anda oie all Sc ech Decca dee a 12, 340 


tk te re) Fe ehhh db tanndh wanna thle 17, 688 
Ds ha a AE oa apa th hi tla seks dane Eo eae nl ne Ok ed db nl ga ines ed Sint mens sh eee ena pen 17, 400 
era a a Fe Ac bssepaialbampciaiede bain abies ota peepee nedaint aan 24, 698 
ane Ta eras ina aiveataiaser oe wind on igen EE RR 27, 415 
1957 ari ett oe 5 te Ee oh he tt Ae ie 31, 980 
Red oe ee a eee bee a A) ati. See 26, 788 
EN SE te 86 ig 8s ot Slr as ue i se bai Sekernisiachiwin mn ang np eileen anemia 26, 680 
Increase 1959 « ee teticncticnn S oimaplcnentebngisseiebe aes perce nt__ 116, 2 


2. Hours of overtime performed 


Hours 
aa EN a a i e cies ba es ts a na eS SR bes Eo an 9, 378 
a at irae at a0; hem 


a a ae - j ssetcee i 11, 833 
a ag en es a EE CEES 8 2 ee ee ee ae ee 12, 5138 


1956_ Tae Sit) SSP eee eae Py oe ys Peet. tie). Se. . 
1957____ Owe EF ete ee oi od. wc biticbeteamed seo ce tial i aaa taho 11, 097 
a ae ee a eae . 10,754 
1959 ss 2 ti ae ee en ee tee i gic tet NO oe 
Increase 19! 59 over - 1952 eet ee Se aides ee eee percent__ 78. 07 
3. Traffic accidents (reported and investigated), 1952-09 

Number of 

accidents 
a is ee a Se oe 
i EN ee ee ae eaten esate .. 1, 09% 
1954 ere wae Perens. eee te Vote ts SE y ee 1, 025 
1955__— Se eR Ser Ite) a Piet Fo) FF el axa cm G .. LO 
arte bh regedit Pee Erie ee Geos i) gt et tle as nct) eu gag 
ol a ne at So alae i a et - s. 1,39 
19D58- ‘ - . 2 a Sa te tell a io «cise ca Eade 5 eee 
I! DO ae tage Sou Aaah di nk n ahi €: 68S 
Increase 1959 over 1952 i eee tl ; aticeta percent__ 49.4 


}. Complaints received (all types of requests for police services), 1952-59 


Number of 

complaints 
1952 ‘ iN A 3 os — . i 551 
1953 : ee : a2 erate 448 
1954_. g Ae " roe ee < =i 852 
1950... OE dee mans . i 3 _ 1,959 
1956__ “s “ a 3 ae 712 
a no. Serer ee Pyke rin lS «4 a ate merce ee 
1958S - aoa _. 2,490 
1959 ; eens : ee ia 
Increase 1959 over 1952_____~_- AEE sich restates ia eee ee 7 


TRIALS FOR LAW VIOLATORS 


Mr. Denton. Where do you try violators of the law in Virginia 
and in Maryland ? 

Mr. THompson. In Alexandria and 

Mr. Denron. You try them in the Federal court in Virginia? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; and also in Maryland. 

Mr. Denon. All of those people are tried before a commissioner 
and then go before a judge if they want to? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. That puts a terrible burden on the Federal judge. 

Mr. Wirt. The majority are settled by the commissioner. 
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Mr. Denton. But they have a right to appeal. There is no reason 
in the world that a Federal judge should try police court cases. 

Mr. Wirru. | agree with you. 

Mr. Denton. The commissioner should be able to act as a municipal 
court judge. 

Mr. Wirrn. It will save the Federal judge a lot of time for more 
important Cases, 

Mr. THomrson. You will be tremendously impressed with the rec- 
ord of performance. If there is any one place where we are desper- 
ately hurting it is in our police department to keep pace with this 
tremendous workload we have. 

Mr. Denvron. I can see where there is a great increase in population 
and traffic. 

NUMBER OF CRIMES BY CATEGORY 


Mr. JENSEN. In what category is there the most crime / 

Mr. Tompson. Total of all arrests in 1 year, and I will give you 
last year, was 27,150 total arrests. The adults were 26,680 and the 
juveniles apprehended, 470. The accident record is one of the highest 
in that we had 1,688 traffic accidents. Of those eight were fatal; 
there were 326 injured. Property damage to cars and other property 
amounted to 1,354. 

Mr. Magnuson. What isthat total ? 

Mr. THompson. Property damage occurred to 1,354 separate cars 
and other properties, such as stores and things of that sort. All of 
these have to be carefully recorded, tabulated, and this takes a sub- 
stantial amount of recording work which is a tremendous load. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think he wanted to know the breakdown as to the 
various kinds of crimes. 

Mr. Tompson. Assaults, stolen property, drunkenness, et cetera. 

Mr. JENSEN. Give numbers. 

Mr. THompson. Assaults in 1959, adults 10 and juveniles none. 
Stolen property, adults 10, juveniles none. Liquor law violations, 68 
adults and none for juveniles. Weapon carrying was 16 for adults 
and 25 for juveniles. Drunkenness was 847 for adults and 4 for 
juveniles. Disorderly conduct, 182 for adults and 46 for juveniles. 
Vagrancy, three for adults and nothing for the juveniles. Driving 
while intoxicated, 50 for adults and nothing for juveniles. All other 
traffic violations were 25,199 for the adults and 82 for the juveniles. 
Investigation of other matters was 77 for the adults and nothing for 
juveniles. Second offenses were 16 for adults and 2 for juveniles. 
I have other breakdowns here, aggravated assault which makes quite 
a record, and so on. 

10 you wish me to read on? 

Mr. Jensen. Put it all in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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1959 1958 | Increase Decrease 
—_——— ————$——— ——_——_—_—— aT — Pre ——_—_— | ——______.. 
CI 27, 150 | | eee 48 
I NR is nk papeuidcebi 26, 680 | 26, 788 eee 108 
Juveniles apprehended.--_...............--- | 470 | 410 | OD fo. .5.ccceee 
Total arrests for major offenses._............-.- 128 =" 7 1.... aia eet oe 9 
NS EE ee 56 ae eect 10 
Juveniles apprehended - .......- i iebaneenns iin 72 71 Dt Toccccucapeeee 
= — = } — — = — — = | — — 
Total major offenses reported__....._- sainigsbiariatel | 543 | 449 | 94 aki 
Total major offenses unfounded. -._.........---- 18 | Da Tit oicckedaais 3 
Total actual major offenses_...............-.---| 525 | 428 i «naam 
Total major offenses solved !__......-.._-. — j 191 | 164 "i OD Bs de willie in 
Toul Graitie aceldents...................-....-.- 1, 688 1, 453 | = es 
gai ale ate ee dl 8 | BD pihiensnu nen 4 
EN anes ee eee heen ne aoban eden wassen 326 252 | 74 i 
Property damage only -_...--...........--- 1, 354 1, 189 165 
——— — | — — —a —————————————— 
po Ee ee en oe een ee eee 8 BR ladccicemteawed 4 
I 1 Tt alia gas weal 1 
Mn GEIS HI, 6 os on we ncccdnenscncenes:. 498 429 OO Fic. iu. ~ckome 
Er NN nt so wanecmwsoe 24 16 5 
Automobiles stolen from park system .-__....- 47 27 We Nad entangle 
Automobiles reeovered_-_.___-_- ae 15 3 BA desecdemesee 
Autos recovered for other jurisdictions_......._- | 55 ME ai caer Sas bie 16 
Property stolen and recovered (except autos): ve ee or 
Og eae an reaemee ie $10, 353. 23 $8, 385. 80 C007. 43 {<5 scceeee 
DOIN Sood cide. hieadbbesin’ $2, 655. 36 $1, 115. 44 Sh, 600.03»). ioc. ceueun 
I ee | 26 13 | MB 1 ou ccuncue 
Recovered for other jurisdictions. _....___-- $965. 00 PEERED Boidacccdusebas. |. auiutea aden 
Total fines and forfeitures.................._.-- $173, 737.00 | $195,304.25 |.....-...-...- $21, 567, 25 
District of Columbia_-_.......-- nbcanaennee $91,873.00 | $102,430.00 |.............- $10, 557.00 
SUD TOE RINE oon ciccccdnccccuwses << $67, 065. 00 71; ECM (hicccvcbepeuionetd $10, 118. 78 
ST I oe eecamnceue $14, 799. 00 PRED lociccncucosuee $891.0 
Total, all arrests (including juveniles)___.____.- = 27, 150 27, 198 ee re sa deaaalel 
Deduct: Major type (including juveniles) _____- | 128 137 |-------------- sbocepade 
NMI eer es cnaestkaneowonsaececee 27, 022 Tb cnnencacuse | Zoacce eee 
1 Includes pending cases cleared for previous year. 
Breakdown of arrests for less serious offenses 
Adults Juveniles Total 
Assaults (except aggravated assault) ..........-......------.-- 10 0 10 
PE DEOUETEY. DONNDEIIOR . . W..nccccnasccqececcosecsncceucees 10 0 10 
TESS ee a er eee Se 68 0 68 
RIE, CONE Sn incnenanccusacsasccccucecnss 16 25 41 
I iat Pon tA ok i eo ddnadobocudobciseeneuectt 847 4 851 
Disorderly conduct -..........--- Se ee oe ae ae | 182 46 228 
Vagrancy--_-- See ES a a Ra so 3 0 3 
araeiee Wile tntexcionted.................-....5---5-<< Laeiawnl 50 0 50 
ATT Rr SPOTS WIOIRTIONS. 6 oc ono seni cn ncn cmc nncnncncccs 25, 199 82 25, 281 
I en ee omce. Soi hanbonssiS icipated A 77 0 i 
EE eee are aepeccRst 144 | 239 388 
Sa PDN SUNINNING WEI) cnc nonnnenvscnoenacncecbuce 16 2 18 
I ewe 2 | 0 | 2 
Re Wee ce coieeposcupseakesrmbabeskcsesnenokn 26, 624 398 27, 022 
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Juvenile offenders apprehended, 1959 







































































Offenders 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
f ATO. 6 wen cncsccncnncandscsusecsnccedcccousscnsaesawasqenbeus 0 0 2 0 0 0 
crease | SPGAIING TERMI fo onc siiidindadudscasncknesgeunabued satin ao 3 6 3 8 1 0 
ina Destroying Government PTODGIEY. ........ceccccesnssedeuceusacates 16 19 28 19 20 x 
Destroying private or movable property ---...------..-.-.----.--- 5 8 0 5 0 6 
48 DINED DONGUGR. sntincaddicesosrndwaceadeemundin eddie wal cmecanidl 12 42 42 28 27 46 
eR... PINs as havasddanpseséducncnedimsecctedaspbaauwiEee | 0 4 4 0 3 4 
108 Fugitive from correctional institution. ..............-..----..--.-- 3 5 9 23 37 30 
wen enee ; Dee GON DR raisascndencdcasnckecscascsdinnkwambanaticeds ai 20 33 24 40 31 
=> PI Sisson senenchintuesss5Andennuannaossen hs iimereniiae 1 13 0 1 0 5 
9 GENIE 9 oc cbidtencdrccdnsatdcceesceveenneanheneeeaeane 25 7 11 18 0 3 
a TPR 6 sai mecscsesnnseseccnnssasdcassscahamepnpesgeasonn 2 1 1 7 5 0 
10 STUNG DINIINOUN < cadancaccnwnend navaddaubuunedommawiice ae 52 107 75 19 28 82 
oe ceeees ST EE ns i cc entiseshenendnGndnhemeabeaedandaneuad 0 1 0 0 0 0 
= Assault (except aggravated assault) -........................-..... 10 8 5 6 1 0 
LANNE PUIG; SOON CEE ig ouiccr on nnincincinmas so qeunippnedeedioniansal 0 1 0 0 0 0 
SORE 8 cgsdte hae naesansegcnvhobiwedutnsneddeseeeeensnnenseaanee 6 3 4 7 1 5 
DEP NOR. 6 0; ed nndannadenebeeuddednetiakceneeenl alidiad aoe 13 16 e 5 0 2 
3 o-eceee Tertee ON ET WICC TUNG ©. occ cccnswcccnansdiscmperand corash Gee 56 41 30 45 26 
<= EE SEE IRs ow ccwcccoecabonncedenccwdpacmemeeinenenae 16 15 3 8 6 12 
wannceee | IE WARD 9 i orcad Soca kennccewansdddenacused itil Glens wee 42] 159] 133] 149] 124 82 
ane nneee NEE ED OF BUR 8 ccc cacncnndnsiaedniupaseel waa dames 23 16 8 21 17 26 
——— | Truancy from school.....--..- hncaidoareianbnse abe gnind aeekeba emia i 56 61 53 7 19 29 
a WO ioridig anc cckans nn pentdenguaintha marksman siy phase mE a SE 76 23 10 21 15 40 
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OLD STONE HOUSE IN GEORGETOWN 


Mr. Denton. Explain the need to add a park historian for the Old 
Stone House in Georgetown. 
Mr. Wirtn. The Old Stone House is completed now and we need 
a park historian there to take care of the building and explain it to 
VISItors. 
SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, ETC. 


Mr. Denron. $1,046,262 of this increase of $2,129,000 for manage- 
ment of the parks is for supplies and materials, et cetera. What 
major types of items does this cover ? 

Mr. Wirru. I donot understand the question. 

Mr. Denron. You have an increase of $2,129,000 for management 
of the parks. Half of this increase the justifications state is for “sup- 
plies and materials, et cetera.” What major items are covered here ? 

Mr. Monreomery. Supplies and materials under the “Management 
and protection” item would include fuel for heating visitor centers and 
administration buildings, and office supplies, stationery, et cetera. It 
also includes gasoline, tires, oil, and parts for operating and main- 
taining motor vehicles. 

Mr. Denron. Why is so much of this increase in that category ? 

Mr. Montcomery. I do not seem to be connecting your figure with 
mine. 

Mr. Denton. Page 40. 

Mr. Montcomery. That figure includes amounts for supplies, mate- 
rials, et cetera. That includes equipment items such as motor vehicles. 
It also includes other contractual services, communication services, 
tarvel, transportation of things and retirement contributions, 

Perhaps the heading of the column is misleading, but by analyzing 
it you will see that it includes everything other than personal services. 

Total increases are broken down into permanent positions, other 
personal services, and supplies and materials, et cetera. The figure of 
$1,046,262 includes everything other than personal services. 

Mr. Denron. Give us a breakdown of the major items of equipment 
in that category. 

(The information requested follows :) 


9 


Major items of equipment provided for in the increase requested under the 
“Management of park and other areas” activity include motor vehicles (passenger 
cars, station wagons, pickup trucks, jeeps, panel trucks, ete.) for use by park 
superintendents, park rangers, interpretive and administrative personnel ; office 
equipment and furniture; and replacement of an airplane for Everglades National 
Park. A wide variety of minor equipment items is also provided for. 


YELLOWSTONE POWER CONTRACT 


Mr. Denron. What is the status of the recent power contract between 
Yellowstone Park and the Montana Power Co., which I understand is 
being restudied ? 

Mr. Wirtir. The power contract was let last year. It was 95 percent 
completed last fall. Power has been supplied and will be supplied to 
all units of the Yellowstone Park and will be in use this spring. The 
Department is making further investigations in accordance with its 
communication to the committee of Congress to reanalyze the entire 
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power contract which was originally concurred in by the Department 
andGSA. The details of the further investigation, I am not familiar 
with. 

OrHER MANAGEMENT AND ProrecTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Denton. Let us insert pages 41 through 72 covering the other 
activities under “Management and protection.” 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


2. Forestry and fire control 











| | 
| Amount Amount Estimate, 
| available, | available, | 1961 | Increase 

1959 | 1960 | | 

ileal 1 . | 7 ' — | 
(a) Forest management pied aoe ed $161,204 | $172,492 | $186, 306 | $13, 814 
(5) Fire protection service td SE FCA “3s Le 604, 951 | 633, 828 | 678, 798 44, 970 
CD) ae ND dis ceca nedadadcamemen | 46, 509 47, 385 47, 896 | 511 
(d) Forest fire suppression _...............--- 361,710 | 100, 000 100, 000 {}...-.c-cecanee 
|—_____—_—— dines 3 1 oeapiaetaleh =agactntaitle d neninesigapiaei 
a a ee | 1, 174, 374 953, 705 1, 013, 000 59, 295 


(a) Forest management 

The estimate of $186,306 is an increase of $13,814 consisting of $12,500 for 
general expenses, and $1,314 for employees health benefits costs to be borne by 
the Government, pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increases.—The proposed increases include additional travel and 
other expense funds for the five regional offices and the Washington office for 
technical direction and coordination of forestry and fire control. The expausion 
of public use facilities under the Mission 66 program, such as new and enlarged 
campgrounds, road improvements, and new structures has intensified vegetation 
protection and structural fire control. Man-caused fire risks increase and 
vegetation protection and management become more complex with expanding 
use requiring close attention to investigations, planning, and programing to 
maintain a consistently high standard of protection of the basic forest resources, 
visitor use structures, and of the people themselves. Another factor that has 
contributed to these deficiencies relates to the development of new methods, 
techniques, materials, and equipment in the fields of forest fire control and insect 
and disease control throughout the country. The Service must keep abreast of 
these new developments and adopt those that are suitable and appropriate for use 
and will increase the effectiveness and efficiency of protection within the parks. 
This requires close cooperation with other agencies and the development of 
technical procedures and standards for application within the areas 
administered. 

Plan of work.—Technical staff direction, including investigation and planning 
and the development of procedures and standards for vegetation protection and 
structural fire control, is provided under this program by the five regional 
offices and the Washington office. 

(b) Fire protection service 

The estimate of $678,798 is an increase of $44,970, consisting of $18,672 for 
leasing commercial communication facilities; $13,013 for installation of new 
services and facilities; $12,500 for strengthening existing organizations and 
facilities ; and $785 for employees health benefits costs pursuant to the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase——Heavy and increasing visitor use of the parks has intensi- 
fied the needs to strengthen fire protection and related programs. Some of the 
largest, most damaging, and costly forest fires are of man-caused origin, and 
efforts must be continuously directed toward reduction of these fires. In addi- 
tion, fire control facilities and services are needed as new or enlarged public use 
faciilties are provided under the Mission 66 program. Both increased visitor 
use and extensions of public use areas result in changing use patterns within 
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the parks and adjoining areas requiring revisions in protection planning, 
organization, and operation to meet these new protection requirements. 

An increase of $18,672 is needed to continue the program of leasing commer- 
cial communication facilities in lieu of developing, operating, and maintaining 
Government-owned facilities. A reliable portable and fixed station communica- 
tion system is essential in fire prevention and control because of the very large 
areas involved, difficult terrain ranging from extensive prairies of the Everglades 
to rugged mountains of the West, and the isolation and long distances from 
population centers. The increase is needed to provide for such facilities where 
none exists or to replace those now owned and operated by the Government 
which, in some cases, are obsolete. 

The steadily increasing use of the parks has intensified the responsibility and 
workload of park staffs, particularly in connection with these program func- 
tions of forest and structural tire control. This public use is not only increasing 
during the normal periods but use patterns are changing and extending to the 
degree that in some parks public use is steadily approaching a year-round basis. 
This requires strengthening services and provision of additional funds for sup- 
plies, materials, and similar expenses. New public use areas and improvements 
of roads tend to spread public use within the parks. Water use and back country 
use are steadily increasing, resulting in an additional drain on funds. The in- 
crease of $25,513 for new services and facilities and for strengthening existing 
programs will provide for the employment of additional fire control aid services 
in the parks and for supporting expenses, such as acquisition of small hand tools, 
equipment, supplies, and materials needed to carry on the protection work. 

Plan of work.—The fire protection services program provides services and fa- 
cilities within parks to carry out prevention on the ground, train and organize 
Service employees to combat fires when they do occur with the least possible 
damage to park features and facilities at least cost. The increases are pro- 
posed for distribution to 65 of the 188 areas administered by the National Park 
Service. 

(c) Tree preservation 

The estimate of $47,896 is an increase of $511 to provide for employee health 
benefits costs pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—The Service has employed a mobile tree crew for several years 
to serve the parks in the eastern and southwestern parts of the United States. 
This crew is highly skilled in carrying out specialized tree preservation and 
maintenance work on shade and valuable specimen trees in public use areas of 
the scenic parks and in historical parks and monuments and national cemeteries. 
This operation has been one of the most successful programs under this activity. 
The work plan proposes to continue the tree preservation program at the same 
level of operations during the 1961 fiscal year. 

(d) Forest fire suppression 

The estimate of $100,000 is the same as for 1960. 

Plan of work.—These funds are used solely for paying forest fire suppression 
and emergency presuppression costs when and as they occur. Suppression in- 
volves actual on-the-ground fire fighting to control fires with dispatch and at least 
cost. Presuppression activities include stepping up protection forces during 
periods of critical fire danger as a preparedness measure in the event of fire 
emergency. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Vegetation. whether forest, brush, or grass, is an extremely important com- 
ponent in the internationally known national park scenery. It is the outstanding 
feature in many of the parks; in others, it is an essential element of the total 
park environment. 

Foresty and fire protection activities financed from these funds protect this 
Vegetation totaling over 11 million acres from fire, insects, disease and other 
preventable damage and preserve it unspoiled for the inspiration and enjoyment 
of the people. Thousands of structures for visitors and administrative use 
must be protected from fire. 

The continuing decline in man-caused fires clearly indicates the success of 
the careful planning, training, and organizing for forest fire control in the 
national parks. Lightning-caused fires, however, show an increased trend in 
numbers and percent of total fires each year. Average annual-burned acreage is 
steadily being reduced but a few large and costly fires intermittently occur 
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during critical periods pointing up the critical necessity for maintaining and im- 
proving the highly trained, skilled, and equipped forces within the parks to cope 
with these emergencies and prevent widespread disasted. Training is empasized 
and sound operational practices and techniques are developed to realize maximum 
return for each dollar spent. 

In addition, serious insect or desease epidemics must be discovered, appraised 
and control measures undertaken where feasible to protect the park vegetation, 

Current use of the parks totals about 62 million visitors annually and the 
trend is upward. Continuing emphasis is placed upon the prevention of man- 
caused or influenced damage to the irreplaceable forest resources of the parks, 
Protection organizations and facilities need to be strengthened to keep abreast 
of protection requirements resulting from increasing numbers of visitors, the 
changing patterns of visitor use and the Mission 66 development program in the 
parks. 

3. Soiland moisture conservation 


Reine cnwatiatin WRGR: qo o6 cos eee shasdiics dette: Haken coin cium emia $100, 669 
Amount available 1960_____- at Aint a a Nt a 102, 800 
INNIS INTC Dh a I creda oa eee biaae 103, 000 


The estimate for 1961 of $103,000 is an increase of $200 to provide for em- 
ployee health benefits costs pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—This program contemplates conservation measures in 19 parks 
in land use planning, soil stabilization and improvement, water runoff and con- 
trol, and maintenance and operation of previously installed conservation facili- 
ties. The work will be carried on by employees of the Service, the majority of 
whom are seasonal and temporary. Conservation measures in parks located 
adjacent to similar projects under the jurisdiction of other Federal, State, or 
local agencies are coordinated with conservation programs of those agencies. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is to restore and protect those areas in the parks 
where damaging erosion resulting from man’s use of the land has occurred. 
Those areas requiring remedial measures are generally those comprising lands 
formerly used for farming purposes where little or no effort was made to practice 
conservation measures, and those lands that have become depleted of their 
natural resources by the elements or other causes. 

During 1959, remedial maintenance was accomplished in 32 parks consisting 
of seeding, fertilizing, stabilizing, and maintaining water runoff facilities. The 
current year program continues these conservation measures in 31 park areas. 

Future plans are based on a 20-year program compiled by the Department, 
which will require expansion to permit preventive work and restoration on a 
larger scale than is now being accomplished. 

A comparison of the amounts scheduled for this conservation work by parks 
for the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years is shown below. 


Park or office Available| Estimate || Park or office Available} Estimate 


| 1960 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 
ee ee |— saith thot - la — 
ee ee | $1, 300 Mount Rushmore $489 |_... 
Badlands__- iebenniss $1, 473 3, 515 Natchez Trace areas. | 6,115 $6, 315 
Big Bend__- ; } 2,995 2,995 || Organ Pipe Cactus---- 3,011 3, 010 
Blue Ridge_- ] 9,051 | 9,010 || Petrified Forest | 4, 140 | 4, 140 
Bryce Canyon 1, 065 1, 065 Pipestone 7 737 | * 
Canyon de Chelly. 3, 135 3,135 || Scotts Bluff ‘ | 489 |_. 

Chaco Canyon 5, 435 5, 435 Sequoia-Kings Canyon | 3, 950 8, 950 
Colorado 337 Theodore Roosevelt | 3, 037 6, 735 
Custer Battlefield 737 Vicksburg i 2 SR 7,927 | 10,125 
Devils Tower 289 Wind Cave 1, 474 | 4, 840 
Dinosaur ‘ 979 aa || Yosemite-Devils Postpile. 3,000 | 3, 000 
Effigy Mounds. _-- 737 Zion 2,611 2, 610 
Fort Pulaski 1, 000 é | - o 
George Washington Carver 1, 224 Subtotal, all parks__- | 79,109 79, 040 
Gettysburg 1, 300 Region 1 offic 924 1, 055 
Grand Canyon NP and NM 2, 069 2, 070 Region 2 office 11, 893 11, 960 
Grand Teton 4, 900 2,105 Region 3 office. : | 10, 874 10, 945 
Homestead 295 o 
Mammoth Cave 4, 508 3, 685 Total, soil and moisture : 

Manassas. __- 600 conservation 102, 800 103, 000 
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Amount Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 Increase 
1959 1960 
rom 
(a) Cooperative attivities. .......,............. $880, 186 $944, 411 $952, 200 $7, 789 
(bh) Visitor service programs.___..____- Ea es OR 497, 304 500, 715 504, 700 3, 985 
(c) Land and water resources. ._......-...-.--. 131, 741 141, 156 225, 100 83, 944 
(d) Archeological investigations and salvage_-_- 356, 420 413, 149 413, 600 451 
(e) Historic American buildings survey - - ----- 124, 323 125, 000 125, 600 600 
(f) Historic sites survey ............:..:..--..- 96, 477 98, 700 99, 400 700 
TNR Sh caitidnciithe hehe ecb eadknbe east | 2, 086, 451 2, 223, 131 2, 320, 600 97, 469 








(a) Cooperative activities 


The estimate of $952,200 for 1961 is an increase of $7,789 to provide for em- 
ployee health benefits costs. 

Need for increase.—The Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 708) provides that the Government will share the cost of providing 
employees health benefits. The plan becomes effective with the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after July 1, 1960. It is estimated 
that $7,789 will be required under this subactivity to meet the Government’s 
share of these costs. 

Plan of work.—The broad long-range objective of this program is to conduct 
the planning that is necessary to— 

1. Conserve and develop the Nation’s nonurban recreation resources to meet 
the long-range needs of the public for outdoor recreation, in conjunction with 
other agencies and especially the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. 

2. Round out the national park system so that it will eventually contain the 
most representative examples of nationally significant areas that are important 
scenically, scientifically, and historically in the Nation’s heritage. 

3. Assist the States and their political subdivisions in establishing adequate 
and well-managed park systems. 

4. Provide recreation planning assistance to other Federal agencies. 

These objectives have received special impetus under and are an integral 
part of Mission 66. 

The major portion of this work is performed by basic staffs located in the 
Washington office and the five regional offices. These staffs are composed of 
specialists in park and recreation planning. Certain specialized phases of the 
program are accomplished through contracts with private and public organiza- 
tions, such as universities and research foundations. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The program is functionally divided into three parts. The amounts scheduled 
for each function for the current and budget years are as follows: 


1960 1961 


Nationwide recreation planning , 993 | $337, 759 





N itional park’ system planning | , 516 | 380, 209 
Cooperation with States and other agencies , 902 234, 232 
Total | 944, 411 | 952, 200 


NATIONWIDE RECREATION PLANNING 


1. Purpose of program.—The purpose of the program of recreation surveys is 
to plan an adequate nationwide program for nonurban recreation resources of 
scenic, scientific, and historic interest, as well as space for healthful ontdoor 
recreation for present and future generations. The program involves evaluation 
of existing and potential recreation resources, preferences, opportunities, needs, 
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travel habits, population trends, and other social-economic factors bearing on 
recreation. The program is carried on under the authority and direction of the 
Park, Parkway, and Recreation-Area Study Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 1894). In 
addition, it undertakes to provide requested assistance to the National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission established by the act of June 28, 1958, 

2. Significant 1959 fiscal year accomplishments.—Good progress was made in 
nationwide planning for nonurban recreation resources. Inventory and evaln- 
ation of areas administered by State and local agencies was about 85 percent 
completed. In addition, good beginnings were made on the determination of 
quantitative requirements for parks and recreation areas for the years 1975 and 
2000 and the inventory of potential areas having outstanding recreation resources, 


i 
; 
b 
’ 
‘ 


The report of the Pacific Coast Recreation Area survey was completed, ag | 


were field studies and drafts of reports on the Great Lakes shoreline survey, 
Recreation planning studies were conducted for the Upper Colorado, Columbia, 
Delaware, and Missouri River Basins in cooperation with interagency commit: 
tees. A comprehensive plan for the recreation use and development of the Mis. 
souri River Basin was completed and sent to the printers. 

Special studies under contract were made to (a) obtain information on present 
and future needs for organized camping facilities to provide camping oppor. 
tunities for children and young people, (0) evaluate the economic and sociological 
effects of recreation use of three reservoirs in the Missouri River Basin, and 
(c) determine the extent of public interest in nonurban outdoor recreation, the 
relationships between outdoor recreation interests and social-economic and demo- 
graphic factors, and the range of outdoor recreation interests of different seg- 
ments of the population. 

3. 1960 fiscal year program.—F ull cooperation will continue with the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. The inventory and evalua- 
tion of areas administered by State and local agencies will be completed, as 
will the inventory of potential areas having outstanding recreation resources. 
Studies will be continued on outdoor recreation interests and the determination 
of quantitative future requirements for parks and recreation areas. 

Definitive studies of certain areas selected by the Pacific coast and Great Lakes 
shoreline surveys for their nationally significant qualities will be made using 
mostly donated funds. The need for recreation planning studies and reports 
for river basins and geographic regions is expected to continue at about the same 
level as in past years. 

4, Future plans for this program.—The growing importance of outdoor recre- 
ation in all sections of the Nation and at all levels of government will require 
increasing efforts on the part of trained recreation planners if the needs of the 
public are to be met and if the Service is to keep abreast of the recreation aspects 
of the comprehensive river basin planning programed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Corps of Engineers, and interagency committees. The Service expects 
to provide the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission with 
all basic planning data we are authorized to obtain. 


NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM PLANNING 


1. Purpose of program.—The purpose of this program is to plan an adequate 
national park system for the United States. This involves both the current land 
needs of existing national parks, monuments, and other areas of the system, 
and future requirements to meet the Nation’s foreseeable needs. Existing na 
tional parks and monuments were not established according to a systematic 
plan. As a result, there are types of nationally significant areas—the best ex 
amples of which contain areas of outstanding scienic, scientific, or histori¢ 
interest—which are entirely omitted from or inadequately represented in the 
national park system. Seashores are an example. Also, the boundaries of many 
of the existing national parks and monuments were defined without benefit of 
detailed boundary studies. 

fhe planning work under this program now includes the preparation of a na 
tional park system plan—a long-range plan for the orderly achievement of a 
well-rounded and adequate system of nationally significant areas in appropriate 
classifications, and the conducting of comprehensive studies of each existing 
area of the national park system where required to determine its long-term 
boundary needs for protection, development, and use, in keeping with the pr 
mary purpose for which the area was established. In addition, planning wor 
necessary for presently needed boundary revisions and for the establishment 
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of new areas deemed suitable for inclusion in the national park system is also 
a continuing function of this program. 

2. Significant 1959 fiscal year accomplishments.—Several boundary revision 
proposals were completed, planning on others proceeded, and a program was set 
up for priorities in the preparation of the national park system plan. Among 
the major proposals completed were: (a) Authorization to establish the Grand 
Portage National Monument; (0) authorization for an administrative site for 
Yosemite National Park outside the park boundaries; (c) authority to accept as 
a gift and administer Grant’s Tomb as the General Grant National Memorial ; 
(d) legislation setting boundaries at Everglades National Park; (e) authoriza- 
tion of equal value exchanges at Vicksburg National Military Park; (f) authori- 
zation for additions to Montezuma Castle National Monument and Wright 
Brothers National Memorial; (g) Presidential proclamations to enlarge the 
Cabrillo, Capitol Reef, and Fort Pulaski National Monuments; and (h) Secre- 
tarial orders to establish the Minute Man National Historic Site and to revise the 
boundaries of Rocky Mountain National Park. Field investigations were made 
in connection with proposals for a Great Basin National Park, Nev.; a Prairie 
National Park, Kans.; an Ice Age National Park, Wis.: an area in the Needles 
region, Utah; an area in the Allagash River region, Maine; and an area in the 
Northwest Angle, Minn. 

3. Program for 1960 fiscal year.—For the current year, there are over 90 active 
proposals and projects. These include 27 proposals for the establishment of new 
national parks or other types of areas, completion of steps to establish 4 author- 
ized areas, and over 60 proposals for boundary revisions. Field studies of areas 
of possible national significance are underway, in accordance with approved 
schedules for each region, as the basic measure in the formulation of the nationa! 
park system plan. Similar schedules are being prepared for comprehensive 
boundary studies of the areas of the national park system. There have been 
further investigations of the Northwest Angle, Minn., and the proposed Ice Age 
National Park, Wis. Others will be required for determination of suitable true 
prairie and Great Plains grasslands as possible additions to the system. While 
bills for several national seashores are before Congress, further planning studies 
of such areas will be required. 

4. Future plans for this program.—The planning work required to develop an 
adequate national park system is a continuing program. As a result of the Mis- 
sion 66 program, and public interest in it, this planning work has been greatly 
increased, since boundary adjustments and enlargement of many existing na- 
tional parks, monuments, and other areas of the system are required to fulfill the 
Mission 66 objectives, and many more new park proposals are being received. 
All, or nearly all, of the present proposals now being worked on will be carried to 
completion and others will be accomplished as they arise. As information be 
comes available, it will be furnished the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. As this plan will probably call for the addition of some 
new areas to the system and the abolishment or transfer of a few existing areas, 
extensive planning work will be required following the issuance of this plan. 
The comprehensive boundary studies planned for existing national parks and 
monuments will take several years to complete. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES 


1. Purpose of program.—The purpose of the State cooperation program is to 
assist other Federal, State, and local agencies in planning for their park and 
recreation area programs—with emphasis on assistance to the States. This 
includes (a) furnishing of consultative and advisory assistance on all aspects 
of park and recreation area problems; (0) assistance in obtaining Federal sur- 
plus properties and public domain lands by furnishing, respectively, to General 
Services Administration and the Bureau of Land Management recommenda- 
tions on applications made by the States and their political subdivisions: (c) 
research; (d@) gathering and dissemination of information; and (e) cooperation 
with the National Conference on State Parks in the park practice program 
which constitutes a means of exchanging information among Federal, State, 
and local agencies on designs for park and recreation structures and facilities, 
Statements on policies, practices, methods, and time-and-money-saving devices, 
tricks of the trade, ete. 

2. Significant 1959 fiscal year accomplishments.—Forty-seven States and 
Puerto Rico were furnished assistance on 426 occasions on a wide variety of 
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problems. Cooperation was extended to the National Conference on State 
*arks in a study which was published by the conference under the title “Reve 
nue Bonds for State Park and Recreation Area Development—Report on Their 
Use and Features.” Publications included State Park Statistics, 1958, an an- 
nual, which includes tabulations and analyses of State park expenditures, 
sources of funds, revenues from operation, attendance, and land acquisition, 

Thirty-three Federal surplus properties totaling 2,095 acres were recom- 
mended to the General Services Administration for conveyance to the States 
and their political subdivisions for park, recreation, and historic monument 
purposes. The Service now has responsibility for enforcing compliance with 
the conditions of the deeds on a total of 145 properties involving 24,383 acres, 
Recommendations were furnished to the Bureau of Land Management on 4 
applications from State and local agencies to acquire public-domain lands for 
park and recreation purposes. 

Development plans were prepared for 14 reservoir projects, reconnaissance, 
or planning reports for 5 projects, annual field review reports for 36 reservoir rec- 
reation areas, and special study reports of recreation use for 2 reservoir recrea- 
tion areas. Management agreements were negotiated for operation and main- 
tenance of 10 reservoir recreation areas. 

3. 1960 fiscal year program.—The same programs that were carried on in 
1959 will be continued in 1960, with no new ones planned. However, activitity 
has been increasing with a growing public interest in outdoor recreation and the 
efforts of States and their political subdivisions to meet this interest. 

4. Future plans for this program.—Planning cooperation with other Federal, 
State, and local agencies is a continuing program. Requests for assistance have 
increased steadily since World War II and it is anticipated that they will con- 
tinue to increase. Of vital importance if the Nation’s recreation needs are to 
be met are adequate park and recreation programs at the State level. <A con- 
tinuing objective is assistance and encouragement to this end. 


(b) Visitor services program 


The estimate of $504,700 for 1961 is an increase of $3,985 to provide for em- 
ployee health benefits costs pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959. 

Plan of work—The program provides the technical and scientific services 
and guidance in the fields of geology. biology, and history, essential to the preser- 
vation, interpretation, and public use of the parks. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is the overall guidance of visitor services and 
formulation of scientific and historic standards, techniques, and procedures re- 
quired for management of extremely rich and diversified natural and historical 
resources to insure: (a) Their maximum public enjoyment and understanding 
through provision of naturalist and historian services and facilities for visitors: 
(b) sound scientific and historical basis for their preservation against harmful 
development, adverse use, or deterioration; (¢c) their scientific restoration where 
depleted and when feasible: and (d) to provide limited advisory services to 
other Federal agencies as authorized by law. 

Interpretive services and facilities, including campfire programs, conducted 
trips, informal talks, roadside markers, and museum exhibits based on scientific 
and historic data, are being used by increasing numbers of park visitors. Be- 
tween 1953 and 1958, while total park travel increased 27 percent, attendance at 
orientation, campfire, and other interpretive talks increased by 76 percent from 
4,200,000 to 7,400,000. Visitors to park museums, visitor centers, and to other 
interpretive stations increased in the same period by 46 percent from approxi- 
mately 14 million to 20,500,000. Use of roadside markers, self-guiding nature 
and historical trails, orientation points, and similar sites, many of them new, 
increased 63 percent from 18,500,000 to 30,260,000. Included among these mil- 
lions of visitors were hundreds of thousands of schoolchildren. 

Scientific and historical guidance was provided through this program in the 
past year to many phases of park preservation, development, and public use. 
These included assistance in developing 34 visitor centers; many new self-guiding 
nature and historical trails; 173 new roadside and trailside exhibits; 11 new 
campfire circles or amphitheaters; and a significant number of projects to stabi- 
lize and exhibit historie buildings. Technical assistance was provided to assure 
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authoritative data in 186 park publications. This workload will be similar in 
the 1961 fiscal year. 

Natural history research was conducted in many areas of the national park 
system to aid preservation and interpretation, including special projects in Ever- 
glades and Virgin Islands National Parks in cooperation with the Marine Labor- 
atory of the University of Miami; in Grand Teton with the University of Wyo- 
ming; in Rocky Mountain with the University of Colorado; in Dinosaur with 
Utah State; and in Sequoia-Kings Canyon with San Jose State. Substantial 
progress was made in developing basic data on fishery resources in the national 
park system. Special historical studies to assist in preservation and restoration 
were conducted in many areas, particularly, Independence National Historical 
Park, Philadelphia, and Federal Hall Memorial, New York City, site of the first 
Capitol of the United States. There is a large backlog of urgently needed studies, 
only a small portion of which can be completed during the 1961 fiscal year. 


(c) Lands and water resource studies 

The estimate of $225,100 is an increase of $83,944 over the amount appropri- 
ated for 1960. The increase will provide $82,100 to bring the water resource 
investigations and studies work up to a level commensurate with the expanded 
development program now in progress under Mission 66, and $1,844 for employees 
health benefits costs pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Benetits Act 
of 1959. The program is divided into two functions as follows: 


Function 1960 1961 Increase 
Land use studies 4 | $79, 641 | $80, 400 $759 
Water resource studies 61, 515 144, 700 83, 185 
| : Owe aad 141, 156 | 225, 100 83, 944 





Need for increase.—Under the Mission 66 development program, the Service is 
enlarging most of its more than 1,500 water systems, and constructing a signi- 
ficant number of new ones, which in most cases require supplemental water 
sources and water rights. Increasing scarcity of unappropriated surface water 
is making it necessary to find underground water sources through geological 
surveys and investigations, exploratory well drilling and testing, and analysis 
by pumping. The present small staff of 2 employees in the Washington office 
is unable to carry out a program of this nature. The increase will provide for 
1 new position in the Washington office, 10 new positions for assignment to the 
3 western regional offices, where water supplies have always been a problem, and 
where the situation is becoming more serious each year because of the increase 
in population and the heavier demands on this most valuable natural resource, 
and 1 additional position for the region 1 office to devote full attention to water 
resource studies in the parks in the Eastern States, especially at Everglades and 
Cape Hatteras. 

Plan of work.—Under land-use studies, the work plan contemplates providing 
technical assistance to park superintendents and their staffs relating to rights- 
of-way, easements, agriculture, special use and grazing permits, mining claims, 
and the acquisition of non-Federal inholdings within the boundaries of the areas 
administered. The work is being performed by one technical employee with 
secretarial assistance assigned to each of the five regional offices. 

The water resource studies program calls for a continuing effort to locate 
sources of water supply necessary for operating the parks and for use of visitors, 
and the determination of methods for establishment or acquisition of rights to 
use such sources in compliance with the water laws of the several States. The 
work is being performed by two full-time employees and one part-time employee 
in the Washington office, and part-time services of employees in the regional 
offices, with technical assistance provided by the Geological Survey on a re- 
imbursable basis. Where feasible and practicable, contracts with local consult- 


ing engineers, geologists, ecologists, and other professional specialists are also 
utilized in making these technical studies. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Land-use studies.—The purpose of this program is to provide technical assist- 
ance in solving problems relating to normal uses of some of the national park 
system lands, such as highway and utility rights-of-way and easements, agricul- 
tural uses, private accesses, and continued use and occupancy reserved by own- 
ers in deeds of conveyance. Also involved are adverse uses, such as grazing, 
some permits covering which were inherited from other Federal agencies, and 
mining claims and trespass. Assistance is also rendered in the acquisition of 
non-Federal lands within the boundaries of the areas of the national park 
system. 

During 1959, numérous special use permits for agricultural uses of small par- 
cels of lands to maintain historical and rural scenes, for access from privately 
owned lands to park roads, and for utility lines, were issued. Many cases were 
handled concerning prospecting, mining, vacation cabin sites, and sites for radio, 
radar, and television installations. Extensive assistance was provided in acquir- 
ing some 78,000 acres of lands either through purchase, donation, exchange, or 
transfer. Option contracts to purchase approximately 7,200 acres of land within 
18 parks of the system were processed through the 5 regional offices and ap- 
proved. During the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years, the program will be about the 
same as in 1959. 

Water resource studies.—The purposes of this program are (a) to locate ade 
quate sources of water supply and to determine the annual and seasonal quan- 
tity of such water that can be obtained for the increasing needs in the parks, 
and (b) to determine the extent to which the water is already appropriated and 
the best methods by which to establish Federal rights to its use in compliance 
with the water laws of the several States. Full appropriation of most surface 
waters in and near the national parks and monuments make it necessary to 
search for more underground water sources through geological surveys and ex- 
ploratory well drilling. 

During the 1959 fiscal year, six comprehensive geological and ground-water in- 
vestigations and six continuing measurements of streamflow and ground-water 
level were accomplished. 

During 1960, 17 investigations are in progress or are scheduled to be under- 
taken. Four of the investigations comprise continuation of gaging to supplement 
records of 1959 and before; nine of the investigations comprise continuation of 
geological and ground-water studies of which seven are comprehensive studies 
involving thorough geological and hydrological investigation followed by drilling 
of exploratory test wells where necessary ; and four of the investigations are new. 
Reconnaissance surveys are also underway to prepare for work programed for 
1961. 

During the 1961 fiscal year, 24 investigations are scheduled. Five of these 
investigations are continuations of gaging to supplement records of past years: 
10 of them comprise continuation of geological and ground-water studies of which 
6 will be comprehensive studies; and 9 will be new studies, of which 8 will 
be of a comprehensive nature. 

The expanded program for 1961 is essential to gear the activity to the related 
activity of acquisition of water rights, and to gear both activities to the Mission 
66 development program to provide sources of water for public facilities. Many 
of these public facilities are nearing completion, or are under construction. 
Because of the lack of basic data on the water resources and up-to-date analysis 
of the extent to which they have been appropriated, much work remains to be 
done to implement the related water system design and construction and water 
right perfection. In addition, increasing numbers of the Eastern States are 
adopting water laws under which it is essential to define 5-year minimum flows 
and water levels for which no preliminary work has been accomplished with 
respect to Service areas in these States. The limited amount and deteriorating 
quality of surface water make it essential to resort to more groundwater sources, 
and the investigations are prerequisite to locating these sources. 


(d) Archeological investigations and salvage 

The estimate of $413,600 for 1961 is an increase of $451 to provide for em- 
ployee health benefits costs pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—This program deals with archeological surveys, investigations. 
and/or excavations on 51 major reservoir projects and many small projects, and 
from scattered sites to numerous sites in many of the projects. The major 
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portion of the work is accomplished by the Smithsonian Institution and qualified 
State and local educational institutions. Contracts are negotiated with the 
latter institutions in conformance with cooperative agreements. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The primary purpose of the program is to protect, conserve, and salvage 
archeological values within the national park system, and on all other lands 
when Federal construction or other developmental activities threaten such sites. 
Specific objectives are: (a) to excavate prehistoric or historic structures; (bd) 
to give professional archeological assistance in the preservation and protection 
of collections; (c) to investigate archeological sites and areas proposed for 
addition to the national park system; (d) to give supervision and guidance to 
the interpretive program in archeological areas and other areas of the Service 
having important archeological remains; (e) to give archeological advice to 
other Federal agencies and State organizations; (f) to carry out liaison work 
between the Federal Power Commission, private owner development licensees 
and research institutions capable of salvaging archeological values threatened 
by such projects; (g) to carry out liaison work with the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the archeological salvage program in river basins ; 
(h) to salvage and process archeological material important to scientific knowl- 
edge which would otherwise be lost through flooding or other related activities ; 
(i) to make available to State and local museums representative collections of 
artifacts and objects recovered through salvage; and (j) to publish the results 
of fieldwork and research so that scientific data obtained are not lost to the 
Nation. 

Of the total program carried during 1959, costing about $353,000, over 80 per- 
cent was accompuished by cooperative agreements and contracts with local and 
State institutions qualified to carry out archeological investigations in areas 
threatened with Government-sponsored inundation. In turn, the cooperating 
agencies expended over $85,000 in cash and/or equivalent services. This in- 
volved 31 agreements with 17 different State or local institutions, and covered 
investigations and salvage operations in 24 reservoir areas. 

During 1960 it is planned to carry out investigations in 51 reservoir areas in 
20 States and small investigations in 7 Service areas. Already 17 agreements 
totaling $255,850 have been written and other such agreements are planned. A 
list of the projects proposed for the 1961 fiscal year and the amounts estimated 
for each are tabulated below: 


Archeological Investigations and Salvage 1961 Fiscal Year Program 


Project: Amount | Project: Amouns 
Walter F. George, Townshend, Vt__..--_--- $500 
Georgia-Alabama__.___ $50, 000 North Hartland, Vt_____ 500 
PN coral inenintisnsenpea 3, 000 Hopkington - Everett, 
Barren No. 2, Kentucky 3, 000 (ee 500 
Deaver. Are. =. oe 2, 000 Westville, Mass_________ 500 
Miliwood, Ark ......... 7, 000 West Thompson, Conn___ 500 
Barkley, ‘Tenn.......... 7, 000 ae | 7, 000 
Pearl River, Miss____--~ 2, 000 Saginaw, Mich__._.____ 5, 000 
Summerville, W. Va_____ 2, 000 Tocks Island, N.J_______ 4, 000 
Wilkesboro, N.C...----- 2, 000 Miscellaneous SCS dams 1, 000 
Joanna, Passion aia eek 6, 000 Everglades National 
Upper Colorado, Arizona, oo, a ce 4, 000 
Utah, New Mexico____ 210, 000 Bandelier National 
Gulf coast and other, Monument, N. Mex____ 4, 650 
DORR i ee ~ 46; 088 Joshua Tree National 
Black Butte, Calif__.___ 6, 000 Monument, Calif._____ 5, 000 
Lower Monumental, Adams National Historic 
Washington__....___.. 13, 00f  Fiinticcennns 4, 450 
John Day, Oregon-Wash- —_—_—_—_———— 
MS. oe eee 17, 000 Toe, 20002 wc 413, 600 
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Future plans for the program propose to continue with archeological investiga- 
tions and excavations consistent with the purposes and objectives mentioned 
above. The scope of the program will vary depending on the scope of Federal 
construction activities which may inundate or destroy archeological sites and 


objects. 


(e) Historic American buildings survey 

The estimate of $125,600 for 1961 is an increase of $600 to provide for em- 
ployee health benefits costs pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates continuing with a national plan for 
making and preserving records of existing monuments of the builders’ art in 
the United States and its possessions. The work is being coordinated, super- 
vised, and some phases are being accomplished by technical and professional 
employees of the Service, with a large segment of the drawings being made by 
summer students employed for this specific purpose. The measured drawings 
of many of the structures for which records are required will be obtained through 
contract with qualified organizations by the photogrammetric process. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


9° 


This program was organized in December 1933, through a tripartite agreement 
entered into by the Department of the Interior, the Library of Congress, and 
the American Institute of Architects. It has as its objective the making and 
preserving of records of all of the important early American buildings. Its first 
aim is the conservation of our national cultural resources in historic architecture, 
and its secondary aim is service to the public by making available and preserving 
exact records of this cultural background of American history. 

The Survey has recorded many buildings since the inception of the program. 
The collection contains 26,300 sheets of measured drawings, 30,100 photographs, 
and 8,000 typed pages of historical and architectural data. Altogether, 17,860 
buildings have been recorded in some form, but only 3,050 have been measured 
and drawn. Dwellings, churches, public buildings, mills, shops, bridges, ete. 
of various periods and styles from the early 17th century to the Civil War are 
well documented. There are drawings and photographs recorded of structures in 
44 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

A tabulation of the work by States which was completed and transmitted to 
the Library of Congress during the 1959 fiscal year follows: 





Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 


State structures sets of sheets of | photo data photos data sheets 
covered drawings drawings books 

California F 4 3 31 4 42 21 
Connecticut Q Q 49 |_. ee a 5dia i a Nene 
Washington, D.C 11 a 11 43 8 
Georgia 5 . 5 18 8 
Indiana 7 ] 1 3 1 5 3 
Kansas e 16 1 10 15 68 fi4 
Louisiana as 9 |.. a : 9 75 | 23 
Massachusetts 1] 1] 70 paiLé =. 7 
Missouri ] 1 BO Be gk ABS ee 
New Hampshire 2 2 Races ; piiiiame cera ane . 
New York : 20 4 23 12 60 26 
North Carolina Sticesc 5 15 10 
Ohio 1 1 12 | 3 
Pennsylvania 37 3 24 37 118 w 
Puerto Rico 7 2 15 6 41 8 
Rhode Island 3 2 1] 1 9 l 
South Carolina 16 16 77 9g — 
Tennessee 15 15 30 30 

Vermont 1 l 10 i onl ae ES = STRESS eee 
Virginia 3t 5 3 32 114 38 
Total 20 210 50 290 171 727 360 
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The plans for fiscal 1960 contemplate the following program: 

1. Record historic structures under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service. 

29 Record historic structures which are included in the national survey of 
historic sites and buildings. 

3. Photograph 500 historic buildings throughout the United States. This 
would be accomplished by the National Park Service photographer and by con- 
tract with local photographers. 

4. Assist in the national inventory of historic buildings now being conducted 
by the American Institute of Architects, Three thousand six hundred and 
thirty-six inventories have been received to date. 

5. Prepare and process 1,800 5-inch by 7-inch photographie negatives of west 
coast historic structures for deposit in the Library of Congress. 

6. Student program: Locate summer student teams under architectural super- 
visors in Fort Frederica National Monument, Ga.; Manassas National Battlefield 
Park and Alexandria, Va.; Hampton National Historic Site, M@.; Orange, Wind- 
sor, and Windham Counties, Vt.; Cape Cod area, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Hanover, N.H.; Deerfield, Mass.; Harpers Ferry, W. Va.; and Virgin Islands 
National Park, V.I. 

7. Prepare reports on 500 buildings previously photographed in areas on the 
west coast. 

8. Prepare photo data books on 200 unrecorded buildings in various areas on 
the west coast. 

The program for 1961 contemplates the following work: 

1. Record historic structures under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service. 

2. Record historic structures which have been included in the 21 themes of the 
national survey of historic sites and buildings. 

3. Complete the unfinished photo data books of the photographs made in the 
1940’s for inclusion in the historic American buildings survey collection in the 
Library of Congress. 

4. Conduct 20 student measuring teams which will be supervised by architec- 
tural supervisors in the Cape Cod area, Massachusetts; the upper Shenandoah 
Valley, Va.; the Lexington, Ky., area; Boston, Mass.; Harpers Ferry, W. Va.; 
©. and O. Canal, Md.; California; Virgin Islands; Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, Tenn.; Independence National Historical Park, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
and Washington, D.C. 

5. Assist in the historic American buildings inventory being conducted by the 
American Institute of Architects. 

6. Complete as much as possible the drawings from the 120 measuring books 
now available for recording. 

7. Photograph historie structures of national importance. 

8. Complete the remaining partially complete sets of drawings which were 
started by Fran C. Brown under the Edward Langley scholarship of the AIA, 
1943-44. 

%. Complete partially completed sets of drawings of structures in North and 
South Dakota. 

(f) Historic sites survey 

The estimate of $99,400 for 1961 is an increase of $700 to provide for em- 
ployee health benefits costs pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959. 

Plan of work.—The program involves surveys of historic and prehistoric sites 
to determine which of them are of exceptional importance in commemorating 
or illustrating the history of the United States. The work is performed by 
technicl employees of the Service assigned to the various phases of the program, 
and by contracts with qualified professional historians and anthropologists of 
non-Federal agencies. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is to discharge the Secretary of the Interior's 
responsibilities as set forth in the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935, namely, 
to make surveys that will lead to the preservation for public use historic sites, 
buildings, and objects of national significance for .the inspiration and benefit of 
the people of the United States. The basic data developed by the program aid 
the Federal Government in determining its role in historic and prehistoric 
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preservation. These data are also necessary in preparing Presidential proclama- 
tions, national historie site designation orders, departmental reports on proposed 
legislation, replies to congressional inquiries, and to private and semi-public re 
quests regarding the preservation of important sites. It is also essential in 
assisting the Department of the Army, Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and the Office of Territories with their historic sites problems, 

The survey is conducted by dividing the story of American history and prehis- 
tory into 21 themes. Each theme is then given intensive study. Indian history 
is covered by five themes which present the development of aboriginal life from 
its beginning with the earliest prehistoric hunters and gatherers, through the 
development of Indian farming; development of high cultures; Indian contact 
with the first explorers, to indigenous peoples surviving today. Themes pre- 
senting white history begin with explorations and settlement, tracing our his- 
tory through colonial times: our major wars; our expansion to the Pacific; 
development of natural resources; and development of the United States as a 
world power. Through this evaluation of sites by themes comparative analysis 
and evaluation of sites can be made. 

During fiscal year 1959, the survey completed studies of four major themes, 
and two subthemes. Two special studies were completed in response to con- 
gressional requests. The results of these studies were submitted to the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historie Sites, Buildings, and Monuments for recom- 
mendations. These recommendations were submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior for approval. Thestudies completed in 1959 were: 

Theme IV. “Spanish Exploration and Settlement.” Special study: “Spanish 
Colonial Sites in the Panama Canal Zone.” 

Theme V. “French Exploration and Settlement.” 

Theme IX. “Development of the English Colonies, 1700-75.” 

Theme XT. “The Advance of the Frontier, 1763-1830." Subtheme: “The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition.” 

Theme XV. “Westward Expansion and Extension of the National Boundaries 
to the Pacific, 1830-1898.” Subtheme: “The Santa Fe Trail.” Special studies: 
“The Hubbell Trading Post”: “Fort Bowie.” 

During 1960 fiscal year, work in progress or to be completed : 

Theme I. “Prehistoric Hunters and Gatherers.” 

Theme IT. “Early Indian Farmers.” 

Theme IV. “English Exploration and Settlement to 1700.” 

Theme XII. “Political and Military Affairs, 1783-1830.” 

Of Theme XV, “Westward Expansion and Extension of National Boundaries to 
the Pacific,” the following subthemes are to be completed : 

1. “The Cattleman’s Empire.” 

2. “The Farming Frontier.” 

3. “Military and Indian Affairs. 
“The Texas Revolution and the War With Mexico.” 
“The Fur Trade.” 

“Great Overland Migration.” 
“Great Explorers of the West.” 
“Transnortation and Communication.” 

Theme XVI. “Indigenous People and Cultures.’ 

Theme XX. “The Arts and Sciences.” Subtheme: “Education.” 

The work will include appraisal of Presidential, congressional, and other 
requests, and legislative proposals which are anticipated during 1961. 

Plans for 1960 fiscal year involve continuing with the survey and inventory 
of the Nation’s historic sites and objects to accomplish the survey’s primary 
objective of completing the remainder of the 21 themes. The survey and in- 
ventory data will furnish the raw material necessary to meet the demands for 
information requested by Members of Congress, and private and semipublic 
organizations regarding the preservation of such sites. 

As currently planned, the survey activities in fiscal year 1961 will entail 
work on studies of the following themes: 

Theme III. “Indian Villages and Communities.” 

Theme VIT. “Dutch and Swedish Exploration and Settlement.” 

Theme VITT. “Contact with the Indians.” 

Theme XVIII. “Travel and Communication.” 

Theme XX. “Arts and Sciences” (to be prepared in several separate sub- 
theme studies). 

Theme XIII. “Political and Military Affairs, 1930-60.” 
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Concessions management 








Amount Amount Estimate, 








Subactivity available, available, 1961 Increase 
1959 1960 
fal: MESA TOIIIS og | cckita dines <denctnctvueane | $91, 77: $133, 700 $155, 000 $21, 300 
(i) DYING = sesteswdonacee Lice ahba mshi ee 204, 024 211,170 232, 900 21, 730 
DR i oniish i: hea dhakodinncttede sd | 295, 796 344, 870 387, 900 43, 030 





(a) Management 

The estimate of $155,000 is an increase of $21,300 over the amount appropri- 
ated for 1960. The increase will provide $16,000 for a regional chief of conces- 
sions management, a secretary, and general expenses for the Service’s region 2 
office; $4,000 to augment general expense funds for the Washington office; and 
$1,300 for employees health benefits costs pursuant to the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Need for increase.—Increased visitor use of parks and the accelerated improve- 
ment and expansion programs of concessioners and the Government under 
Mission 66 have so increased the concessions management activities that the 
small Washington office staff cannot make the needed field inspections and pro- 
vide the guidance that the handling of concessions matters in the field demands. 
Concessions matters have to be handled at the field level only as incidental to 
other activities, or not at all, with the result that delays have occurred and 
problems have arisen that could have been avoided had adequate field guidance 
been available. In addition, it has become obvious that increased participation 
and concerted cooperation will be required of Service officials in developing and 
exploring sources of private capital if concessioners are to install the additional 
facilities and carry on the improvement programs required of them under the 
Mission 66 program. Progress was made in 1960 in overcoming some of these 
deficiencies through the appropriation of additional funds to provide for a re- 
gional chief of concessions management and secretarial assistance in the regions 
3 and 4 offices. 

To carry out these expanded activities in the region 2 areas, the services of a 
region chief of concessions management and secretarial assistance are provided 
for in the estimate at a cost of $16,000. The estimate also provides an increase 
of $4,000 to supplement general expense funds for the regions 3 and 4 offices and 
the Washington office, principally for travel and per diem, and to provide for 
additional temporary employment in the Washington office to handle a large 
volume of special requests for assistance in securing employment with conces- 
sioners operating in the parks. An increase of $1,300 is included to cover 
employees health benefits costs. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates general supervision over the estab- 
lishment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services being and to be 
furnished by concessioners to the public; formulation and review of policies and 
planning broad programs for the effective administration of concession opera- 
tions; collaborating in planning for improvement, rehabilitation and expansion 
of concession facilities; exploring and developig new sources of concessioner 
financing; making economic analyses of commercial operations inside and out- 
side the federally owned areas to obtain authoritative data to assist conces- 
sioners in developing sound, businesslike organizations; investigating accepta- 
bility of applicants for new contracts, recommending parties for contract negotia- 
tions, negotiating contracts, and reviewing rates; and supervising concessioners’ 
business methods, operations, types of goods sold, services rendered, and labor 
relations programs. In addition, due to the wide experience in handling matters 
of this kind, there is an increasing demand by all types of municipal authorities 
and Government agencies, both domestic and foreign, for assistance and guidance 
in handling matters of a similar nature. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is to supervise, coordinate, and regulate the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance of facilities and services being fur- 
nished, or to be furnished, by concessioners to the public in areas administered 
by the National Park Service. The objective is to have developed by private 
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capital within such areas sufficient clean, modern, and efficiently operated facili- 
ties and services to insure the visiting public a comfortable and enjoyable visit 
within the parks at prices they can afford to pay. In addition, the important 
function of furnishing guidance and assistance to municipalities, other Govern- 
ment agencies, State, and foreign governments, which is increasing steadily, will 
be continued, as well as furnishing assistance as requested in securing employ- 
ment with concessioners for an ever increasing number of individuals. 

During 1959, major concession contracts negotiated included a 30-year con- 
tract with the District of Columbia Armory Board for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of the East Capital Street Stadium in the District of 
Columbia, and the Virginia Sky-Line Co. providing for a $2 million improvement 
program at Shenandoah National Park. Construction programs included in 
other new contracts totaled approximately $1,028,000. Concessioner contruc- 
tion programs completed during the year were the Yosemite Park and Curry Co. 
new Village Store, restaurant, and other structures, costing about $800,000, and 
a new warehouse and utilities building at a total cost of approximately $700,000, 
Degnan, Donohoe, Inc., in Yosemite, also completed a new restaurant and deli- 
catessen at an approximate cost of $750,000. In addition, concessioner improve- 
ments were completed at Big Bend, Crater Lake, Bryce Canyon, Glacier, Grand 
Canyon, Grand Teton, Hot Springs, Mammoth Cave, Mount McKinley, Sequoia, 
Shenandoah, and Yellowstone National Parks, Black Canyon of the Gunnison, 
Canyon de Chelly, Death Valley, and Petrified Forest National Monuments, 
Blue Ridge Parkway, Cape Hatteras National Seashore, Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area, and National Capital Parks, with investments totaling approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. Other important activities included the study of concession 
facilities in Rocky Mountain National Park resulting from widespread opposi- 
tion to the plan to remove concession facilities from the east side of the 
park. The study committee recommendations that certain facilities be 
retained were approved. An arrangement was also completed with the Eastern 
National Parks & Monument Association for the operation of the Jamestown 
glasshouse interpretative exhibit through a joint cooperative agreement; and 
the establishment of a committee, consisting of representatives from the Na- 
tional Park Service and the concessioners, to study the Service souvenir policy 
and make recommendations. 

This is a continuing program. Future plans include the exploration of new 
sources of concessioner financing through collaboration with leaders in the fields 
of business, finance, Government, and the concessioners; the issuance of pros- 
pectuses inviting offers from private individuals or companies to take over and 
operate the concessions facilities now being provided by National Park Con- 
cessions, Inc., in five areas of the national park system; collaboration in plan- 
ning for concessioner facilities to be provided in the Glen Canyon National 
Recreation Area and the negotiation of concession contracts to carry out these 
plans; the issuance of a prospectus and invitation for offers in connection with 
the operations now being conducted by the Glacier Park Co. which has declared 
its intention to cease operations in Glacier National Park at the end of 1960; 
and continued efforts to obtain concessioner services and facilities in other areas 
through contracts with nongovernment organizations to meet the needs of 
visitors. 

(b) Audit 

The estimate of $282,900 is an increase of $21,750 over the amount appropri- 
ated for 1960. The increase will provide for $20,000 for travel expenses of the 
currently authorized audit staff, and $1,730 for employees health benefits costs. 

Need for increase.—The $20,000 increase is urgently needed to provide addi- 
tional travel funds for the existing audit staff. Because of the relatively small 
staff of field auditors, compared to the total audit workload, involving more 
than 200 concessioners and subconcessioners, geographically dispersed through- 
out the continental United States, Alaska, and Hawaii, it is necessary to keep 
the auditors in almost constant travel status in order to achieve a 2- to 3-year 
audit cycle. The inadequacy of present travel funds precludes the filling of 
vacant authorized audit positions. In order that the incumbents of positions 
that are filled may be in travel status for sufficient periods to make their services 
fully productive it has been necessary to work with a much smaller staff than 
that authorized. With this reduced number of audit positions that may be filled, 
it is not possible to keep the audit program on a 3-year cycle basis. As of De- 
cember 15, 1959, five of the authorized positions in the Office of Audits were 
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vacant and must remain vacant in order that the amounts provided for their 
salaries may be used to meet travel costs of the present staff. The increase of 
$20,000 requested in this estimate must be provided if the concessions audit 
program is to be prosecuted on a current and effective basis. The inadequacy 
of travel funds has come about through the absorption of various costs such 
as increases in per diem and mileage rates, increases in postal rates, position re- 
allocations, and the rise in cost index which has increased the cost of doing 
business in general. 

The $1,730 increase will be required in this subactivity to meet the Govern- 
ment’s share of employees’ health benefit costs, pursuant to the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Health Benefits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 708). 

Plan of work.—The program entails the audit, by Service personnel, of the 
accounts and records of concessioners who provide food, lodging, transportation, 
and various other services and facilities to park visitors, to insure that provi- 
sions of the concessions contracts have been and are being complied with. It 
also entails financial surveys, by Service personnel, of the financial ability of 
prospective concessioners prior to the negotiation of contracts. The plan pro- 
vides for an audit of each concession operation requiring audit once every 3 
years with provision for more frequent audits in particular instances when de- 
termined to be necessary. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The purpose of the program is to audit the accounts and records of the con- 
cessioners and to examine their operating and financial statements to insure 
that the Government is paid the full amounts of franchise fees due; that rates 
charged for goods and services are in accordance with the contractual stipula- 
tions; that financial data are reliable; and that the internal financial controls 
of the concessioners are sufliciently adequate to protect the Government's 
interest. 

During the 1959 fiscal year, audits were completed and reports rendered on 26 
concession operations, and 3 financial surveys were made of proposed concession 
operations. 

As visitation to the parks increases, it has been necessary to expand conces- 
sion operations accordingly. Future plans for the program provide for con- 
tinuing audits and reports thereon covering these operations on a 2- to 3-year 
eycle which is considered the minimum period for achieving maximum adminis- 
trative usefulness from the audit reports. 


NATIONWIDE RECREATION PLANNING 


Mr. Den'ron. $572,000, the same as this year, is scheduled for 1961 
tv continue nationwide recreation planning and assistance to States 
and local agencies in park and recreation programs. Just how does 
this work relate to that being performed by the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Commission which has $8: 50,000 this year and is requesting 
over $1 million in 1961 ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Ever since 1936 we have had a constant and close rela- 
tionship with the States in their planning of State parks. It is what 
we term an assembling and distributing of information both for our 
benefit and theirs in an effort to get the States to do more and more 
of their planning work. 

The N Natlote al Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission is 
reviewing the programs we have, the programs of the States and all 
Federal agencies, and trying to come up with an overall national 
program. We had to take some of our people off their regular work 
to assemble the kinds of information that the Commission needs in 
order to make a careful analysis. We are supplying information to 
it now. Our work is going on as usual until the report is in. What 
the report will contain, I do not know. However, the Commission ts 
relying on the other Federal agencies for help to give them the in- 
formation it will analyze. 
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CONCESSIONS 


MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Denton. Explain the need of the increase of $43,030 under 


“Concessions management.” 


Mr. Wirrn. Last year, we put on a concessions management man 
and a secretary in our region 3 and 4 offices; that is in the Southwest, 


and the Pacific coast. 


retary on in the region 2 office, Omaha, Nebr., 


Rocky Mountain area. 
shape to handle it. 


This year, We propose to put a man and a sec- 


which handles the 


This is to get our work in order and to be in 
We also strengthened the Washington office 


slightly and provided a certain amount of travel funds. This puts us 


in ood shape to operate our concession policies and problems. 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHysICAL FACILITIES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Roads and trails__ --- 


2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities _- - ca 


Total program costs_- 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: 
obligations of other years, net (—)_-- 


Total program (obligations) 
Financing: 
1959 appropriation available in 1958___ 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority). 


Costs financed from 


| 





1959 actual 


$5, 337, 983 
7, 209, 148 


12, 547, 131 
—391, 658 


12, 155, 473 | 


298, 653 
22, 974 


12, 477, 100 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary cea 
Average salary of ungraded positions.__- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions-- 
Positions other than permanent... 
Other personal services 


Total personal services... 
Travel__ : 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services___ 
06 Printing and reproduction__ 
07 Other contr: ac tual services 


02 
03 
04 


08 supplies and materials. . 

09 Equipment. 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 
15 Taxes and assessments..- 

1959 program obligated in 1958 


Total obligations___._- 


| 
=] 
fre 
| 


1959 actual 


! 
| 1960 estimate 


$6, 044, 000 
7, 956, 000 


14, 000, 000, 





| 1960 estimate 


—| — 


| 
1, 439 


580 
1, 789 
2 . 924 
” $6, 197 
$4, 503 


7.8 


$5, 849, 003 
2, 237, 908 
175, 895 


119, 243 

53, 862 
123, 089 
301, 547 


6, 833 | 


510, 379 


24, 500 | 


1, 656, 180 


939, 307 | 


348, 694 


47,175 | 


60, 511 
— 298, 653 


12, 155, 473 


8, 8 262. 806 | 


1, 567 
540 
1, 850 
| 3, 200 


$4, 635 


$6, 827, 804 
2, 119, 660 
188, 367 


9, 135, 831 


55, 000 
165, 000 
373, 000 

7, 000 
723, 000 





1, 971, 464 
901, 000 
383, 705 

48, 000 
53, 000 


14, 000, 000 | 


— | 
7.8 $6,216 | 


154, 000 | 


30, 000 | 


14, 000, 000 


1961 estimate 





15, 250, 000 


1961 estimate 


1, 605 

59) 
1, 975 
3, 325 
7.8 $6, 231 
| $4, 678 
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Mr. Denton. $15,250,000 is requested, an increase of $1,250,000. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 74 through 84. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 
BROAD PURPOSE AND LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


The maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities programs are di- 
rected toward keeping, as nearly as possible, all park physical facilities—roads, 
trails, buildings, utilities, ete —in their original condition, as constructed, or as 
subsequently improved, and providing sanitation, utility, grounds maintenance, 
and other services required by the visiting public. 

One primary objective of Mission 66 is to be in a position to accomplish satis- 
factorily the foregoing when adequate facilities of all types have been provided 
and the visitor workload reaches an estimated 83 million in 1966, the last year 
of the 10-year period. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


The maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities programs were 
strengthened substantially during 1959. One measure of accomplishment is 
favorable visitor reaction to the condition of the physical facilities that they use. 
Applying this measure to 1959, the year was a successful one in that there were 
only a few complaints. However, continued increases in wage rates and in- 
creases in costs of supplies, materials, and equipment have limited work to 
today’s essentials leaving very limited opportunity to practice preventive mainte- 
nance. Specifically, some of the 1959 accomplishments were : 

1. Served approximately 62 million park visitors. 

2. Maintained and operated new and reconstructed facilities completed 
during the first 3 years of Mission 66, representing a construction value of 
about $96,500,000. For example, 34 new visitor centers were placed in 
operation; 155 new comfort stations were completed ; 342 miles of existing 
roads were reconstructed, and improved; and space for more than 15,000 
cars was provided in new parking areas. 

3. Preservative treatment of historic and scientific specimens and the 
stabilization of prehistoric ruins was continued at a slightly accelerated 
level in many parks where such specimens and ruins are of prime im- 
portance. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAM FOR BUDGET YEAR 


Objectives for the budget year are to keep this segment of the Mission 66 pro- 
gram on schedule to the fullest extent possible. 

The program for 1961 contemplates a continuation of the rise in the visitor 
load, and expanded maintenance and operating requirements due to the com- 
pletion of about $51 million worth of additional new construction or recon- 
struction by the beginning of the budget year. 

Increases requested totaling $1,250,000 are for— 


ic.” ane in rk rt oe hi ee ce $472, 789 
2. Leasing commercial communication facilities_.__._._._._.__._--------~~- 23, 805 
5. New areas for which funds have not been provided_____-__--___~_- 62, 247 
4. Extended season—Yellowstone National Park__------.---------_- 41, 873 
5. Maintenance and operation of newly constructed facilities___._.__._.___ 371, T56 
6. Improved maintenance and operation of existing facilities__._._.___ 169, 047 
4. Employee health bene auets... 2. 63 occ ccc ccccnn HOGS 
PEON ST RO a i cede nace lk esas tla nk ia entada 
BPRODEURIIGH: BORO ccc crane ncaa mdccciethusdt ae Seana te ease 14, 000, 000 
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Summary of increases, 1961 


Roads and trails: 
For fixed costs or commitments, such as wage rate 


increases and leasing communication facilities_._.. $228, 787 
Three additional areas to be maintained____________ 16, 695 
Additional roads and trails added to the system____ 61, S72 
Improved maintenance of existing roads and trails___ 33, 979 
Extension of visitor season, Yellowstone National 

Park a a BN i 34, 500 


38, 767 


en $414, 606 


Employee health benefits costs___-_- 


Buildings, utilities, and other facilities: 
For fixed costs or commitments, such as wage rate 


increases and leasing communication facilities____. 267, 807 | 
Two additional areas to be maintained and operated 25, 307 j 
Expanded operations, Edison Laboratory National 

Monument______- oe : ope asec pared 20, 245 
Maintenance and operation of newly constructed 

facilities__- Se ee see ee eet a 
Improvement of maintenance standards of exist- 

ing facilities : Se ima 135, 068 
Extension of visitor season, Yellowstone National 

Park af Paecoa ee sspeiadatbe T,é 


75 
69, 716 
- $35, 400 


1, 250, 000 


Employee health benefits costs__ 


Total increases, 1961______~- 


I IE ON I a onsen kanes sccmat tid 15, 250, 000 


Analysis by activities 








Amount Amount Estimate, 
Activity available, available, 1961 Increase 
1959 1960 

1. Roads and trails__- $5, 294, 540 $6, 044, 000 $6, 458, 600 | $414, 600 

2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities | 7, 159, 586 7, 956, 000 | 8, 791, 400 835, 400 

Unobligated balance no longer available 22, 974 | pn 
; . | 
Bis aces sc JF okex a a : 12, 477, 100 14, 000, 000 15, 250, 000 | 1, 250, 000 f 

1. Roads and trails 

The estimate of $6,458,600 is an inerease of $414,600 over the $6,044,000 avail | 
able for 1960. The increase consists of $16,695 for three areas for which roads | 


and trails maintenance funds are not now provided; 811.797 for leasing com | 
mercial communication facilities; $216,990 for wage board increases already | 
in effect: $61,872 for maintaining additional or reconstructed roads and trails: ; 
$33,979 for improved maintenance of existing roads and trails: $34,500 for | 
extending the visitor season in Yellowstone National Park; and $38,767 for 
emplovee health benefits costs. 

Need for increase.—Large-scale construction and reconstruction is still under- 
way during 1960, and the program is to continue during 1961 thus generating 
additional maintenance costs. It is not possible to absorb these additional 
costs within present fund resources without forgoing maintenance of other 
facilities. The continued heavy park visitation exerts additional burden on 
maintenance and operating funds. The addition of areas to the system brings 
about new fund requirements. Health-benefits costs and wage-board increases 
are fixed costs that must be met. All of the increases requested are for going | 
programs except the small amount for the park areas for which maintenance : 
and operating funds are not now available. Justification for the increase under 
each major category of cost is set forth below: 
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Park areas for which roads and trails maintenance funds are not now pro- 
vided, $16,695.— 


Flaming Gorge project, Green River, Wyo. and Utah__--------------~-- $13, 356 
City of Refuge National Historical Park, Hawaii-..........---.--.--- 2, 226 
Tort Clatsop National Memoria), Ore@. i 23 osc nko cee 1, 113 

Ea a ag chk ea SS al a a a er 16, 695 


While the amounts requested for these areas are comparatively small, they 
are essential if the Service is to meet its responsibility in maintaining and 
operating the areas. Further details with respect to City of Refuge National 
Historical Park and the Flaming Gorge project are furnished under the ‘*Man- 
agement and protection” appropriation on pages 13 and 14. Public Law 85-425, 
approved May 29, 1958, authorized establishment of Fort Clatsop National 
Memorial. Funds were appropriated for management and protection and build- 
ings and utilities maintenance in 1960 fiscal year. The amount of $1,113 will 
be required under this appropriation activity for initial road maintenance 
in 1961. 

Leasing of commercial communication facilities, $11,797.—For many years, 
the Service constructed, maintained, and operated a major portion of its com- 
munication facilities. Since World War II, and particularly during the past 
few years, the improvements achieved by commercial enterprises in the fields 
of communications have been unprecedented. The expansion of services to 
remote and isolated localities has been tremendous. <A few years ago, the Serv- 
ice began a program of obtaining communication facilities from commercial 
sources rather than to reconstruct and replace obsolete equipment and then 
maintain and operate it at costs in excess of those for services that could be 
supplied by commercial companies. Good progress is being made in carrying 
out this program. The increase of $11,797 is needed in 1961 under this appro- 
priation activity to continue the program of obtaining improved service and, 
in some instances, essential service not heretofore available. 

Wage-board increases, $216,990.—The increase of $216,990 requested under 
this item is to cover wage increases in effect as of September 1959 and does not 
take into consideration such increases that have or may become effective dur- 
ing the balance of 1960 or during 1961. These increases are a constant drain 
on funds appropriated for other maintenance functions and, unless additional 
funds are provided for the purpose, essential maintenance and operating activi- 
ties have to be curtailed or deferred, with the resultant need for reconstruc- 
tion at an earlier date. 

{iditional or reconstructed roads and trails, §61,872.—It is estimated that the 
average miles of roads to be maintained in fiscal 1961 will be 25 miles greater 
than the average miles maintained in fiscal 1960. The average miles of trails 
will be increased by 88 for the comparable period. Substantial mileages will 
also be reconstructed. The Service’s experience, as well as that of other 
agencies, points up that for the first 3 or 4 years after a road has been con- 
Structed or reconstructed, maintenance costs for drainage, shoulder, and slope 
Stabilization work are particularly high. Also, generally, when roads are re- 
constructed, standards are raised to safely handle increased visitor use. In 
such instances, maintenance costs are higher due to need for more frequent 
mowing and roadside cleanup. 

Improved maintenance of existing roads and trails, $33.979.—RBeeause of the 
necessity of allocating substantial portions of increases during the past few years 
for fixed costs, such as wage-board increases, leasing communication facilities, 
maintenance of additional roads and trails, and for new areas, it has not been 
possible to overcome many longstanding deficiencies in the program or to meet 
the additional workload generated by increased visitor use. Increased visitor 
use greatly increases the maintenance burden particularly in connection with 
roadside cleanup. Also, funds have had to be diverted from these functions to 
provide for maintenance and operation of newly constructed roads and trails. 
The superintendents continually stress the need for more funds to provide for 
adequate maintenance of existing facilities. The increase of $33,979 requested 
for this purpose will make possible improvement in this situation and will restore 
some of the funds heretofore provided for this purpose but which are now being 
used to maintain new roads and -trails, for increased personal services costs, 
Increased costs of supplies, materials, ete. 
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Extension of season, Yellowstone National Park, $34,500.—A study made to 
eonsider the feasibility and practicability of providing year-round services for 
visitors at Yellowstone, recommended that the season be extended from October 
1 to November 1 and the park be opened in the spring by May 1 instead of Junel 
as in the past. An increase of $54,500 is needed to meet increased roads and 
trails maintenance costs incident to fhis 2-month extension in the visitor season, 

Employees health bencfits costs, $38,767.—The Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. TOS) provides that the Government will share the cost 
of providing employees health benefits. The plan becomes effective with the first 
day of the first pay period which begins on or after July 1, 1960. It is estimated 
that $38,767 will be required under this activity to meet the Government’s share 
of these costs. 

Plan of work—The program contemplates maintenance and rehabilitation of 
primary and secondary roads, parkways, and trails in such a manner as to pre 
vent deterioration in the maintenance of existing mileages, and to provide ade 
quately for new and reconstructed mileages. Maintenance plans and estimates 
are prepared by engineers based upon field inspections of existing conditions. 
The proposed increases will be allocated for the purposes mentioned above under 
the “Need for increase.” Practically all of the maintenance functions are per- 
formed by technical, skilled, and unskilled employees of the Service assigned to 
these activities. 

A comparison of mileages, funds, and costs per mile of maintaining the roads 
and trails in the parks for the past year and the estimate for the current and 
budget years is shown in the following tabulation : 


Roads Trails Airport Total 
runways | 
Fiscal year 1959 








Total miles, beginning fiscal year 8, 364 12 15, 611 
lotal miles, end of fiscal year 8, 345 | 13 | 15, 719 
Total miles average. &, 355 13 15, 666 
‘Total oblivations - $865, 041 $5, 307 $5, 307, 00 
Percent of total Moniek eaik 83.6 16.3 0.1 | 100 
Cost per mile average. -..........---.-- Eaeeaee $608 $104 | $408 | $339 
Fiscal year 1960 

aaa ae 
Total miles, beginning fiscal year 7, 361 | 8, 345 13 | 15, 719 
‘Total miles, end of fiscal year__..---- ea 7, 457 8, 657 13 | 16, 127 
Total miles average 7, 409 8, 501 | 13 | 15, 923 
Total oblivations $5, 064, 872 | $973, O84 $6, 044 | $6, 044, 000 
Percent of total z 83.8 16. 1 ‘on 100 
Cost per mile average. -_.---.._-.- eee $684 $114 $465 | $380 

Fiscal year 1961 

Total miles, beginning fiscal year__..--- 7, 457 8, 657 13 | 16, 127 
Total miles, end of fiscal year 7,411 8, 521 13 | 15, 45 
Total miles average. ...-...........-...-... 7, 434 &, 589 13 | 16, 036 
Ea : $5, 444, 600 $1, 007, 542 | $6,458 | $6, 458, 600 
Percent of total a oe ane 84.3 | 15. 6 ot 10 
SP re EN BY Onc clacackkcnadpkbaseeeese $732 | $117 $497 | $403 





2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 

The estimate of $8,791,400 is an increase of $835,400 over the $7,956,000 avail- 
able for 1960. The increase consists of $25,307 for two areas for which funds 
are not now provided; $20,245 for expanded operations of Edison Laboratory 
National Monument; $12,008 for leasing commercial communication facilities; 
$255,799 for wage board increases already in effect; $309,884 for maintenance 
and operation of newly constructed facilities; $135,068 for improved mainte 
nance and operation of existing facilities; $7,373 for extending the season in 
Yellowstone National Park: and $69,716 for employee health benefits costs. 

Need for increase—Funds will be required for additional areas, the mait- 
tenance of which will be a Service responsibility prior to 1961, Continuing 
the program of converting to commercial communication facilities will also 
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require additional funds. Health benefits costs and wage board increase costs 
must be met. In accomplishing large-scale construction programs which have 
been in progress since 1957, and as planned through 1961, many new facilities, 
such as visitor centers, camping and picnicking facilities, administrative units, 
utilities, etc., will require maintenance. Additional funds are needed for this 
purpose. The continued heavy visitor use of the parks generates heavier main- 
tenance and operational needs. Supplies and materials utilized in the parks 
in carrying out maintenance and operating programs constitute a large element 
of cost, and when prices rise, as they have done in the past year, additional 
funds are needed. All of the increases requested are for going programs, except 
$25,307 for two park areas for which maintenance and operating funds are not 
now available. The justification of increases under the “Buildings and utili- 
ties” and “Other facilities” activity is the same as that set forth under the 
activity for “Roads and trails” for similar items on pages 78-80. 

A list of the areas for which funds are not now provided and amounts re- 
quested for each under this activity are as follows: 


Flaming Gorge project, Green River, Wyo., and Utah_--------------- $16, 309 
City of Refuge National Historical Park, i BE a 8, 998 
TE sg ac nest psn cca aan gee ticle na 25, 307 


Further details with respect to each of the areas shown above are furnished 
under the “Management and protection” appropriation on pages 138 and 14. 

Kepanded operations—Edison Laboratory National Monument.—Glenmont, 
the home where Thomas A. Edison lived for 45 years, containing furnishings, 
mementos, ete., and situated on a 13.5-acre tract adjacent to the laboratory 
buildings, was donated to the Federal Government on August 3, 1959.. This 
addition to the Edison Laboratory National Monument will require operation 
and maintenance funds during the 1961 fiscal year. Donated funds are being 
used for the purpose in 1960. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates the maintenance, preservation, and 
operation of all physical facilities in the parks other than roads and trails. 
These facilities include buildings, structures, utilities, campsites, campgrounds, 
picnic facilities, prehistoric ruins, memorials, historic structures, scientific and 
historical and archeological artifacts, grounds, ete. As construction projects 
are completed, the additional facilities will require maintenance and operating 
funds. 

The increased funds requested are for maintenance and operation of newly 
constructed facilities; improved maintenance of existing facilities; areas for 
Which funds are not now provided; health benefits costs and wage board in- 
creases; leasing commercial communication facilities; and to cover increases in 
costs of supplies and materials. 

The major portion of maintenance and operating functions are carried out by 
employees of the Service assigned specifically to this task. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Roads and trails, and buildings, utilities, and other facilities —The purpose 
of the program is to maintain, preserve, and operate the physical facilities 
located in the parks, and to keep such facilities as nearly as possible in their 
original condition as constructed or as subsequently improved; and at the same 
time provide for the safety and enjoyment of the visitors when utilizing such 
facilities. The facilities furnished under this program are set forth under the 
“Plan of work” for each activity. The services furnished include water, power, 
communication, and sewer services when provided through Government plants, 
and sanitation services. 

Significant accomplishments during the 1959 fiscal year include the mainte- 
hance and operation of facilities which were utilized by over 62 million visitors: 
assumption of responsibility for the maintenance and operation of newly con- 
structed and reconstructed roads, trails, buildings, structures, campground and 
pienie facilities, ete. 

The current year program contemplates maintenance and operation of the 
Physical facilities with emphasis on improving the current maintenance stand- 
ards and assuming the responsibility for maintenance and operation of newly 
constructed and reconstructed facilities. 
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This is a continuing program to maintain, preserve, and operate the physical 
facilities in the parks so as to provide for their continued use for park pur- 
poses, and future plans are aimed at achieving these objectives. A continuing 
effort will be directed toward refinement of workload data and unit costs to 
increase efficiency of operations. 


WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


Mr. Denton. $472,789 of the increase is for wage board increases. 
In general, what increase has there been in wage rates in recent years? 

Mr. Wirrn. All I know is that it has been going up. There is 
hardly a quarter that goes by but what there are adjustments around 
the country. 

Mr. Denton. Put a table in the record expressing it in terms of 
percentage. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. We can go back to the 2-year period and give 
the whole thing and work it out percentagewise if you wish. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Increase in wage rates over a 2-year period 


Average hourly 
rate permanent 


positions 
UT ren 8h SS a eet aecohio teloa eteenen mekeaees 2. O875 
re ee Fd a aeaclathivnl Adele ebb ace eee 1. 9419 
NIN rin tt ts ws Setaces eee aati need co . 1456 
Percentage increase____-~- ar 2 Rea ai I ee ke cease ata ena Se ees, 7. 4978 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Denton. $371,756 of the increase is for maintenance and opera- 
tion of newly constructed facilities. Briefly comment on this. 

Mr. Wirru. As these new facilities are developed under Mission 
66 we are trying to provide for proper maintenance in order to insure 
their protection and longevity. It does no good to have a good build- 
ing if it goesdownhill. You, of course, get longer life from a building 
with good maintenance. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


Mr. Denton. $169,000 or 14 percent of the total increase is for 
National Capital Parks. What is this for? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is for the entire national parks system. It is not 
the National Capital Parks only. This is to fill in and improve the 
standard of maintenance in our existing areas. 

Mr. Denton. It states “National Capital Parks” here on page 94. 
This year it is $1,397,800, and for 1961 it shows $1,552,800. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomeson. My figures tell me there is an increase of $155,000. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Denon. Yes, and there is an increase of $13,000 under “Roads 
and trails” ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Wage board increases for personnel. That is all 
there is on that. Over on the $155,000, $49,000 of that increase is @ 
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mandatory wage increase by the wage board. Five thousand dollars 
is for increased cost of electricity. Thirty-five thousand dollars is 
for the maintenance of new facilities that have been put into effect 
and which we will have to manage and take care of in the coming 
year. Related to every one of these increases there is the health 
benefit cost which is mandatory by law, so that actually these really 
amount to a catching up with the cost of living and of the laws. 

Mr. Denton. Will you put that in the record ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


The new facilities referred to in the testimony above are the water sports 
center. new maintenance headquarters, new stables, Rock Creek Park, and picnic 
facilities in Greenbelt Park. 

A detailed analysis of the increases in this appropriation for National Capital 
Parks for these new facilities and other increased costs follows: 


























Roads and Buildings, Total 
trails utilities, ete. 
Permanent positions: 
Horticulturist (management), GS-9_-_-. in domme aiva FG PR aa kaise we 
Blacksmith, ungraded J icivwn eae ceens ; RY bsg xcs cee 
Carpenter, ungraded... > |) 
Electrician, ungraded abenedexs aa | 5, 450 }__. 
Gardener (landscape), ungraded ; | (6). Sa ee cannepnsnee ; 
Laborer, ungraded -. - - ies ; | $4,035 | (3) 12,106 j-.----. Pecan 
Mason, ungraded- . -- ; niehd itn SR ae sated Pip einse cubes : 
Painter, ungraded ee ; | Pe casedais 
Plumber, ungraded _ Gy PE stack sksnane 
Total permanent } (1) 4,035 | (14) 67,245 | (15) $71, 280 
Deduct lapses. --.----- f : | 5, 000 5, 000 
Net permanent wkstahe 4, 035 62, 245 66, 280 
Retirement and insurance yaad | 275 | 5, 000 5, 275 
Wage board increases : | 6, 000 | 46, 000 52, 000 
Supervisory wage rate increases ‘ — Saanen 3, 000 3, 000 
Increased electric rates__ 5, 000 5, 000 
Health benefits_ --- at Ast : abd 1, 912 14, 587 16, 499 
General expenses... - 7 pe See east 1, 650 | 19, 168 20; 818 
TOM ect e ce Vedi ditiadisysChcuvetatedinassus<caghact 13, 872 | 155, 000 168, 872 
| 











TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Denton. Between 1959 and 1961, personal service costs go up 
only 16 percent but travel jumps up 60 percent. What are you doing 
to assure only essential travel is performed ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. That is one thing I hop on all the time. In our travel 
at the present time, we have—— 

Mr. Denton. I am looking at page 96. Get the difference there. 

Mr. Wirtu. Personal services has gone up $443,000. 

Mr. Denton. I am going back to 1959; 2 years. 

Mr. Wirtu. Our personal services have gone up about $1,300,000. 

Mr. Denton. About 16 percent. That is a much smaller percentage. 

Mr. Wirtn. I do not think the percentage has any bearing, sir. I 
do not think they would go up in direct proportion in any case. 

Mr. Denron. You would not expect travel to go up so much more 
than personal services ? 
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Mr. Wirru. It depends on the kind of person you put on. You 
might put on certain people for protection work and investigations, 
and the »y would do a lot of traveling. The others, on the other hand, 
would not do any traveling at all. | 

Mr. Denton. This is for maintenance and rehabilitation. This 
would not be expensive. 

Mr. Wirrn. Except that we have been improving our maintenance 
in small areas and, by doing so, we have sent crews to different loca- 
tions rather than keeping them all in one place. We have people in the 
regional offices who are experts on maintenance and they check on this 
work. 

Mr. Denton. Let me suggest this: Analyze that and give us a state. 
ment. 

Mr. Wirrn. I will be glad to. 


(The information may be found in the appendix on p. 999.) 
TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION COSTS 


Mr. Denron. What can you tell us about the use of long-distance 
telephones ? 

Mr. Wirtr. That isan annual quest ion. 

Mr. Denron. Communications have gone up about the same per- 
centage. Ofcourse, that is not all long-distance telephones. 

Mr. Wirrn. A lot of the increase is for leasing of communications 
facilities in the parks. For instance, I went to Hawaii the first: part 
of January to look over the damage caused by the eruptions there. 
We had metallic lines there. They have been shot to pieces. They 
had to borrow radios from the local police departments and set t. them 
on the seats of their cars during the eruptions to have some kind of 
communication. Next year, we will put our own radios in the cars 
so we will not be without communication when eruptions occur. If 
it is a lease with a telephone company, which we much prefer to do, 
we get monitoring service and do not have to maintain it ourselves. 

Mr. Denron. Let me suggest that you tell us how much of that is 
for long-distance telephones. 

(The information requested follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN OBJECT CLASS 04, MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION 
OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES APPROPRIATION 


Most of the increase shown under object class 04, “Communication services,” 
between the 1959 and 1961 fiscal years is for leasing commercial communication 
facilities in the parks. The 1960 appropriation provided an increase of $40,000 
for leasing commercial communication facilities and a further increase of $23, 
805 is provided for the purpose in the 1961 budget. These two specific increases 
account for $63,805 of the $76,911 increase in object class 04 from 1959 to 1961. 

The full amounts paid and to be paid for leased communication facilities are 
not reflected in the appropriation increases for the purpose. As leased facili- 
ties are acquired, the operation of Government-owned ones is discontinued. The 
funds formerly scheduled under various object classes for operating the Govern- 
ment facilities are then made available and scheduled under object class 04 for 
leasing the commercial facilities, hence a further increase in object class 04 with- 
out an increase in the appropriation. This accounts for most of the remaining 
increase between the 1959 and 1961 columns of the budget for object class 04 
under the “Maintenance and rehabilitation” appropriation. 

A small portion of the increase is for communication services for the new 
areas provided for in the budget for 1960 and 1961. 
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It is apparent from the foregoing that no significant portion of the increase in 
object class 04 is for long-distance calls, To determine the exact amount, if any, 
it would be necessary to obtain special reports from the field areas. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 


Mr. Denton. The Missouri delegation was here with regard to the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. They asked me if I would 
ask you some questions. 

First, does the National Park Service have a planned work schedule 
for completion of the Memorial ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. When will the project be completed ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We know what the total project will cost. At least we 
know what it will be under present-day prices. The length of time it 
will take to complete it depends on how fast we get our money. I can- 
not make a prediction when it will be completed. 

Mr. Den'ron. Assurance has been given to local representatives and 
Members of Congress regarding the completion date of the project. 
Has there been any modification to such assurance ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I know of no such assurance. I know there has been a 
joint desire to set up a completion date. First, it was in 1963, the me 
versary of the signing of the Louisiana Purchase, and then it w 
moved up to 1964, the 200th anniversary of the founding of St. aah. 

I have not given them any assurance, but that doesn’t mean they did 
not have a desire. 

Mr. Denon. I believe over 10 percent of the increase in your budget 
for 1961 goes into this particular project ; does it not ? 

Mr. Wirrn. $1,650,000, which is a big percentage, more than 10 
percent of our total. 

Mr. Den'ron. Do the funds in the proposed budget for fiscal year 
1961 meet the work schedule of the National Park Service ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Does the $1,650,000 meet the work schedule ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. It all depends on what work schedule we are talking 
about. We can fit our work schedule on a project like that to almost 
any year. We had worked up a work schedule in an effort to complete 
the memorial construction by 1964. This will not meet that schedule, 
but we will complete the project with the blessing of Congress. How- 
we this will not complete it in 1964. The answer to that question is 

0 

Mr. Denton. What amount can be usefully expended in fiscal 1961? 

Mr. Wirt. To meet the 1964 schedule? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. If you want to know how much we would spend 
wisely in 1961 to complete the project by 1964, it would take $8,- 
005,000. 

Mr. Denton. If the funds called for under the National Park 
Service schedule are not available, would the resulting delay in com- 
pletion of the project. involve additional overall expense to the Fed- 
eral Government? If so, how much ? 

Mr. Winrn. Let me explain what they are talking about. We 
have a contract underway at the present time. Due to a shift in 
plans for various reasons, the widening of the street to 55 instead 
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of 25 feet, shifting of certain walls and the elimination of one wall, 


what they are talking about, I believe, is that, if there were more 
money now to enter into this contract and get those two walls done 
at this time, it would save money in the long run. It would, because 
we can get an extension of the contract on the figures that were 
let last year rather than on new figures. The same contractor who 
is handling our work with the low bid entered into a contract with 
the State of Missouri for a road job based on the same quality 
of material as ours. If we had had to pay the same unit pews as 
the State is paying on that job, our project would cost us $570,000 
more. The city of St. Louis is anxious for us to extend the conte 
and we would like to do this, if we had the money, to include the wall 
under this contract, but we haven’t the money to do it. 

Mr. Denton. If funds called for under the National Park Service 
schedule are not available in 1961, by how much time will the proj- 
ect. be delayed ? 

Mr. Wirrn. It would be delayed at least a year. It all depends on 
what we get next year. 

Mr. Denton. Does the amount contained in the proposed budget 
for fiscal year 1961 include any funds for planning (architect fees, and 
so forth) of construction during the succeeding fiscal year so the 
project can proceed in orderly fashion ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Denton. In addition to the amount which can be effectively 
expended in fiscal year 1961, could a supplemental appropriation he 
utilized in the present fiscal year in keeping with the National Park 
Service work schedule ? 

Mr. Wirtu. If we are to complete it in 1964; ves. 


LACK OF PARKS IN INDIANA 


Mr. Denton. I want to ask you something about my own part of 
the country. Iam from Indiana. Why do you discriminate against 
us ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. As a Member of Congress, you have a right to know 
all the facts. We have a very thoroughgoing and very careful, sin- 
cere, honest working group of historians, and we rely also on outside 
historians. We are trying to draw up a complete plan of the history 
of the United States. “Lincoln, of course, is a ver y fine and wonderful | 
key, or pivotal, character in American history. There is no question 
about it. We have several areas memorializing Lincoln throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Denton. Let me come to Lincoln a little bit later. I refer 
just to my district. There we have Indian mounds. Five miles from 
where I live are probably the best known Indian mounds in the 
country. Right in my district is New Harmony, Ind. That is where 
the Owen movement started. Of course, H. G. Wells was a Socialist 
and Englishman, and you have to disc ount what he says, but he gives 


i 


j 
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more space in his “Outline of History” to New Harmony than he does | 


tothe American Revolution. Ofcourse, that is where the intellectuals | 
and the wealthy people tried to form a society, which broke up, but it 
did bring many famous men and movements into this country. 
Robert Dale Owen, one of my predecessors, founded the Smithsonian 
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Institution. He was the founder of the compulsory school system, 
as we know. There are many other things he did. 

Right over the line from my district is “Vincennes. We have many 
battlefields. We have more money in this budget to acquire Civil 
War battlefields. We pointed out last year that if we had not won 
that battle, we would have been 13 colonies along the Atlantic sea- 
board. It was a very famous battle. You have Mammoth Cave. I 
cannot object to taking Crystal Cavern. I have Wyandotte Cave and 
Marengo Cave, the same formation, just across the river from it. 
Wy: andotte is next in size to Mammoth, and I guess nobody knows 
how big either one of those caves are. 


TOM LINCOLN FARM 


Then we come down to this Lincoln situation. In 1938 the Com- 
mission recommended that the old Tom Lincoln farm, 180 acres, be 
made a national memorial. The State of Indiana gave 60 acres. You 
would have had to buy 120, which would not be expensive. This com- 
mittee last year suggested that it would be a very good idea that you 
give serious ¢ consideration to it. Then you tell me in your letter which 
you wrote to Mr. Kirwan that we have too many memorials to Lincoln, 
that we have one at his birthplace, and of course that is in Kentucky. 
You say that we have one at Antietam. That is fine. That is in 
Maryland. Both those States have many national shrines. We have 
one at Gettysburg. That is fine. It should be there. Pennsylvania 
has a great many. Then we have two here in Washington, D.C. I 
think you should have them. Tthink that is fine. 

But 2 weeks from today will be Lincoln’s birthd: ay. All the schools 
will be teaching what Lincoln did as a young ms an—how he sat by the 
fire and wrote on a shovel; how he got very little education and, what 
little schooling he got, he got in Indiana: how he walked miles and 
miles to get a book. That all took place in Indiana. How the book 
was destroyed and how he worked to repay for that book. They will 
tell how he studied law, how he split ri ails, how he failed in his first 
business venture, how he made the tr ip down to New Orleans and saw 
slavery and said he would rap that in a big way. Everything they 
will tell about lk: appened there in Indiana duri ing his formative period. 

It seems to me, in line with these other things, the fact that Indiana 
does not have any memorial is no reason we ‘should be excluded. It 
seems to me that is an ideal place to have a memorial to Lincoln, 
especially when we are a State that has nothing. 

[am very proud of your Park Service. J “think you do fine work. 
But it it very hard to become enthusiastic about it when your State 
is discriminated against. 

[ spoke about these things just where I live. I am sure we have 
historical things in Indiana. This ought to be a well-rounded pro- 
gram which takes in everybody. We pay taxes just like everybody 
else. Whether you consider us a territory or just a possession or not, 
I do not know. 

Mr. Wirrn. T will answer it this way, to the best of my ability: 
This is no criticism of our historians, but I have often felt that the 
vision of legend would most likely be as good as the vision of the 
historians. I think people are more interested in some of these human 
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things you are talking about than an actual something here or some- 
thing there. Lincoln and George Washington are somewhat alike in 
many respects. Most of the places where we have problems concern- 
ing Washington, they want us to set aside every place where Washing- 
ton slept. That would cover a lot of territory. 

Mr. Denton. I do not think Lincoln’s boyhood compares with that. 

Mr. Wirrn. I will say I am very much interested in Indiana. I 
have known Indiana for a long time. I know what Indiana has done, 
It has one of the best State park systems in the country. There is i 
tremendous amount of history in Indiana. Under Mission 66, 

ire making complete studies on all these things you are talking abo 
I think often we have too many on conflicts and we do not have enough 
on the cultural, social, and educational expansion of this country, 
which is tremendous. 

Mr. Denton. Was anything ever more important than when Lin- 
coln made that trip down to New Orleans and saw the sale of slaves 
as a young man ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. No. 

Mr. Denton. We pay taxes in Indiana just like anybody else. It 
just appears to me that it is rank discrimination against one part of 
the country. It is awfully hard for me person: ally” to go along with 
any kind of park program when I see my people, who pay “taxes, 
just excluded from the benefits of the program. 

Mr. Wirrn. I can assure you, sir, there is no intent to discriminate 
against Indiana or any other State. 

Mr. Denton. There certainly has been. 

Mr. Wirru. I am sorry you feel that way. All I can say is that 
I hope that, within a very short time, we can prove to you that we 
do not discriminate against anybody. 

Mr. Denton. I certainly hope you can. Of ig the people in 
Indiana do not want the Dunes Park taken. I do not know about 
that. They started to build a steel mill up there and they undertook 
to take it over. We still have a park up there. You understand, of 
course, Indiana does have a Lincoln Park. 

Mr. Wirtrn. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Denton. They intend to keep that park. They feel that this 
180 acres which was the home site of the capital and the old Tom 
Lincoln farm should be a national shrine because Lincoln belongs 
to the Nation. 

Mr. Wirrn. All I can suggest, sir, is, if you wish to let the subject 
rest at this particular point, I understand your feelings on the matter, 
I think, and we can talk about it further. 

Mr. Denton. We do have a commission which recommended it in 
1958 

Mr. Wirt. A Federal commission did ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, the Federal Commission recommended it. then. 
Nothing has been done about it. 

Mr. Wirrn. That has not come to my attention. I do not. recall 
that. in the report which I have on it. I will be glad to look into it 
further, and will be in touch with you very shortly. 

Mr. Denton. Very well. 
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WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 





Mr. Magnuson. We are down to construction. What type of em- 


ployees of the National Park Service are under wage board jurisiction ? 


Mr. Wirrn. The tradesmen, laborers, and people like that, not pro- 
fessional or administrative personnel. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are your wage board employees a substantial part 
of your payroll? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, they are, especially here in Washington in Na- 
tional Capital Parks where they are a big part of it. All our park 
maintenance forces are mainly wage board employees. Our ranger 
force and our superintendents and clerical personnel are classified 
employees. All our maintenance people here and in the field are wage 
board employees. 


OVERTIME OF U.S. PARK POLICE 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Thomson, you mentioned the large amount of 
overtime in Park Police work. 

Mr. Trompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are they paid for that overtime? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir. I am very glad you asked that question. 
It is one of the important things I would like to insert in the record, 
if | may, in connection with my remarks. None of the 17,000 over- 
time aan is paid for. It is all uncompensated. They volunteer 
their services in order to keep the shop | going. 

Mr. Maanvson. They do not get compensatory time off? 

Mr. Tuompson. They try to, but for the most part there is not 
time to take that compensatory time. It amounts to several years of 
voluntary service. 


DONATIONS OF CASH AND OTHER OBJECTS 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Wirth, I was interested in the cash donations 
the Service receives which have been on the order of an average of 
$2 million a year in the past few years. 

Mr. Wirrn. Cash and lands. 

Mr. Maanuson. Yes. You said donations of cash, lands, and so 
forth in the last 414 years were $8,600,000, I think. Are the cash 
donations usually for specific purposes ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. I told about Charles Bennett giving his dis- 
ability money. He wants that to go for historic objects which can be 
used in our visitor centers. For instance, at Fort Caroline National 
Memorial in Florida, he bought a lot of old Spanish armor which 
it back 500 or 600 years as an exhibit. Also, a lady in Colorado 

gave us $10,000 in December and $15,000 in January and plans to give 
$1 5,000 each year, up to $100,000, to refurbish old Fort Laramie which 
is to allow us to get things that we do not usually buy with our Federal 
funds, antiques “and other items, in order to give the proper atmos- 
phere to these historic areas. There is another place where donations 
are made for land acquisition, provided we have money to match them. 
There are some outright donations of land. 
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Mr. Magnuson. This is a great demonstration of public spiritedness, 
I think, on the part of these people. I am not surprised at Charlie 
Bennett because that is the kind of thing he would do. 

Mr. Wirrn. We were proud and happy over it. We are pushing 
that angle of it as much as we can. In fact, we have a national park 
trust fund which Congress approved in the 1930's. We did do some 
work on this and, if we ever have time, we would like to get in touch 
with the trust officers of banks, and so forth, and have them deposit 
in settling estates, if we can, money into the trust fund, leaving the 
principal there so we can use the interest to aid in these cultural things 
as much as possible. 


STUDY OF NORTH CASCADES AREA 


Mr. Maenvson. As you know, I introduced a resolution, and so did 
Mr. Pelly of my State, which would provide for a study of the North 
Cascades area to determine whether a national park should be estab- 
lished there. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenvson. What is your feeling about this proposal? As you 
know, there is also great agitation to set up a wilderness area instead 
of a park. 

Mr. Wirrn. In Mission 66, we call for preparing a plan which 
would be submitted to Congress as to the areas which would qualify 
as national parks, monuments, and historic sites with the feeling 
that this would most likely be our last chance to collect the scenic 
and historic areas which should be perpetuated and held, because 
there will come a time when we will not be able to expand. 

I do not wish to be on record as opposing the Forest Service at 
this time. I have in the past and will in the future on certain things. 
I believe there are areas in the Nation—and the Cascades is one of 
them—which ought to be analyzed on a good, sound land-use basis 
and laid before Congress to determine what should be done with 
them. 

To answer your question, I would certainly favor that, and, 
fact, I wrote to the Chief Forester a year ago, before your ocaaiiinn 
was introduced, and asked him whether we could make a joint study 
to see what we could do to get together on it and whether it should 
be a park or a wilderness area of forest land. I read the letter to 
Mr. Pelly, but I have not received a reply. 

Mr. Maenvuson. The idea of a study appeals to you however? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. We studied it years ago, but when you have a 
study which is 15 or 20 years old, you had better get it out and look 
it over again. Before we go to Congress, we ought to have all the 
facts and lay them before Congress, ‘if the Congress is to make an 
intelligent decision on the matter. 





STUDY OF MOUNT RAINIER 


Mr. Maenvson. Tell me a little bit about the situation at Mount 
Rainier. The Rockefellers made a study up there. 

Mr. Wrrtn. Yes, sir. They made a study up there to the effect 
that a building at Paradise to accommodate visitors to the park, a 
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hotel or motel type of building, could not be built up there on a 
paying basis, and the only way it could be done aul be to get a 
Federal subsidy to construct a building and let someone operate it. 
They substantiated our feeling, which was not based on as thorough 
an economic study as they had made, that it could not be financed 
and the principal recovered. 

Mr. Maenuson. The private company is still operating up there? 

Mr. Wirtu. They are on a year-to-year permit operating what we 
have there at the present time. I still feel, sir, that there are loca- 
tions where a building can be built to take care of a lot of people. 

Mr. Magnuson. Outside the park ? 

Mr. Wier. No. There are sites in the park as well as just outside 
of it. My favorite one would be outside, but there is one on the east 
side of the park which looks right toward the mountain, which is a 
beauty. There is also one on the south side just across the river. 
Our boundary line comes into the forest land there. I do not Say 
take it into the park if they do not want us to, but from there you 
look right toward the mountain, a most beautiful scene, a much bet- 
ter view of the mountain than one sees at Paradise. You are too close 
to it there, in my opinion, to see it properly. That is the way the 
matter stands. From memory, I think their estimate was that it 
would take about $8 million to build it, and they did not include in 
the estimate what it would cost to put in whole new sewer and water 
systems in that alpine country to take care of an enterprise of that 
size. I do not know what it would cost, but I dare say it would cost 
another $3 or $4 million to get a water and sewer system which would 
not freeze. 

Mr. Maanvson. I think the people out there feel there should be 
accommodations at Paradise. 

Mr. Wirtu. Paradise is a relatively small area. We are using it 
for day use and for winter skiing. We are getting as many nor 
into it as we can. We are using the so-called overnight accommoda- 
tions. They are nice primitive type accommodations in a big, old 
wooden building. The Government owns it. We had to buy this in 
the first place because the company was broke. It is a sore point out 
there, and well do I know it because I spent several days at hearings 
out there which last into the night. I took a fairly good beating 
there. 

Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Norrell. 


PROPOSED ARKANSAS POST NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was not able to be pres- 
ent earlier this morning as I had to attend the other subcommittee, 
and I shall not be able to be present this afternoon. I should like, if 
it is all right with you, to ask questions regarding construction mat- 
ters in Arkansas. I shall not. take very long. 

Mr. Magnuson. Certainly. 

Mr. Norrety. Mr. Wirth, you will remember when I introduced 
H.R. 6108. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Norreti. When the committee decided to recommend that the 
bill be passed, it made two changes. The bill was considered last sum- 
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mer when it was too late for the Senate to do anything about it. The 
House passed H.R. 6108 with the two amendments. Now it is pending 
in the Senate. t 

I wish you would state what you need for the imple mentation of the 
bill. In other words, if the bill is passed by the Senate and signed 
by the President, what will you need as far as land and other 
requirements / 

Mr. Wirrn. The orderly way to proceed, Congressman Norrell, if 
the bill passed, would be first to acquire the land. I do not know how 
difficult that would be. Our estimate says that the land we recommend 
acquiring would cost about $60,000, That land would have to be 
acquired in addition to the land presently available, which is a AUCTES, 
which the State of Arkansas now owns. I would say that, 1f the bill 
passes this session of the Congress, the first year would a dsvenal 
to acquiring the land. If we acquired the land in 1961, our 1962 
request for funds would cover what we would need for management, 
maintenance, and development. 

Mr. Norreti. If the bill is passed, it might be amended to take out 
the amendments the House put in. I would want to know now or 
shortly hereafter about how much Jand you would have to buy and 
what other deve ‘opments of the memori: ial would be. T have a state- 
ment here which I wish you would examine and see if that is about 
what you think the cost would be at this time. I know you cannot 
forecast the future cost. 

Mr. Wirrn. This total ties in with our preliminary an: lysis of the 
situation. In addition to this, there should be considered $59,000 for 
land acquisition. 

Mr. Norreti. Would you state now what you think the complete 
program will involve ! 

Mr. Wirrn. Our preliminary estimates for the proposed Arkansas 
Post Memorial, both development and land acquisition, is this: We 
anticipate that the land necessary, 800 acres, less 62, or 738 acres at 
$80 an acre would amount to approximately $59,000; and that the 
improvements, none of which are big items but are interpretive type 
of items, the largest one being a road for $80,000, amount to a total 
of $344,000. I could put this sheet in the record, if you wish it. This 
gives a breakdown of our thinking today. 

Mr. Magnuson. Would you like to have that in the record, Mr. 
Norrell? 

Mr. Norrexz. All right. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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Proposed Arkansas post—Development and acquisition 








| 
Item | Amount Remarks 
Development 
Administration building itdcapcaoweswc tele \ gx¢ ooo |/ Similar to Moores Creek; $41,000 for 
Visitor center ii tania depieoenckacesers J ee \ buildings, and $15,000 for exhibits. 
Employee housing (2 residences) . te 40, 000 | 
it ee 8. oC aoamnc te aiete c 2 ee 
Storage buildings -__- —_ aaa | 20, 000 
Utility y buildings | 
Utility systems: 
Water Sovdeee: Sei saeateee | 
Sewer we hi ictenceus 55,000 | May be able to get commercial power. 
Power cake ta Saka ale ded chnaeeciaS | 
Incinerator peed did éead didets 2,000 | Small (MC). 
Rattinne S180... 6s. 2c5acsese< oii ee clcars 1,000 | Modest. 
Fencing Fea Sas CAREER C TE SaeTe 500 | % mile. 
Landseaping st Ses eee 5, 000 | 
Erosion control ; sais feecees me 10,000 | Serious. 
Roads : icc eaucnnawahadl 80,000 | 2 miles (to archeological and Civil War 
sites). 
Trails RN on ES ee 10,000 | 1 mile (to archeological and Civil War 
| sites). 
Interpretive signs and markers- ---..-.-.--- ; 1,000 | At least 3. 
Wayside exhibits cents metas eaten 3, 500 Do. 
Parking areas......---- ; Ratan Dera ‘ 25,000 | 4; For 2 archeological sites, Civil War 


site, and headquarters. 
Sidew ilks 


2 comfort stations--.--- mote ? 20, 000 
C ampfire circles bawubeunmiaktnddaaed . 
Rehabilitate historic structures_____--- 10,000 | 1 old structure of Civil War period. 
Obliterate roads and structures 5, 000 
| 
. ee -% | 
Subtotal, developments. ......-.---.------ 344, 000 | 
Land acquisition: 800 acres total, less 62 acres owned 
by State, equals 738 acres, at $80..... eke ee 59, 040 
Grand Total... acdsee as atin a 403, 040 





PEA RIDGE NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, ARK. 


Mr. Norreti. There is another item I was interested in at Pea 
Ridge. I believe you have an item for $37,607 to start that project. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. I might say - it some gentlemen from Ar- 
kansas are coming up here on February 1 to present us with the deeds, 
after which we will go over them and get the Attorney General to 
look over them, and then return them to shim for correc tion, if neces- 
sary. They hope to have the formal transfer of the deed on March 9 

1 Arkansas. 

"Vir Norrevt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Magnuson. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenron. First of all, I had the privilege of visiting several 
installations of yours this past year. I visited Fort Pulaski in the 
Everglades. While I was in Georgia I went up to Kennesaw 
Mountain. 
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Mr. Wirrn. Good. I might say Superintendent Ray Vinten was 
disappointed that you did not give him more time. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. I talked to him on the telephone. 

Mr. Wirrn. I am glad you got to those places and saw them, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I always enjoy going to national park facilities. You 
have fine, dedicated personnel, and I enjoy visiting with them. 

Are you asking for any increase for thése particular places this 
year ? 

Mr. Wirrn. There are minor increases, I think, in all of them, re- 
ferring to management, protection, and maintenance. We are not 
considering construction at this time, I understand. There is an in- 
crease of $1,272 under “Management and protection” for Castillo de 
San Marcos at St. Augustine. At Kennesaw, there is an increase of 
$567 to take care of health benefits costs. 


PARK POLICE 


Mr. Fenton. What about the Park Police? Can you give usa 
report on the status of the Park Police and the kind of work they are 
doing? Give us the usual tabulation of crime, and so forth. 

Mr. Wirrn. Before you came in, the chairman asked for these 
charts and they are to be placed in the record. TI will say, sir, that 
we are asking for an increase to fill the 10 vacancies we are not able 
to fill at the present time due to shortage of funds, and an additional 
25, which will still leave us some 75 below the mark that Mr. Leonard 
said we should have by 1961. The increase in crime has been steady 
and going up, and we feel a great deal like the Metropolitan Police, 
that we need additional men in order better to operate and protect 


the public. 
Mr. Fenton. Will you put a statement in the record on that phase 


of your work, and what key things can be done about the situation! 
: , | 


Mr. Wirru. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Give us an appraisal of the whole thing and what 
can be done to alleviate the crime situation. 

Mr. Wirtnu. We certainly will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


APPRAISAL OF U.S. PARK POLICE REQUIREMENTS 


Charts showing workload data and crime statistics have been insterted in the 
record. 

A complete survey of the needs of the U.S. Park Police was undertaken it 
1957 at the request of the Department, by Mr. Donald S. Leonard, consultant in 
police administration, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Leonard made a thorough analysis 
of crime reports, population, and visitation increases, and all other respons! 
bilities of the force and recommended a more realistic appraisal of the manpower 
Little progress has been made to bring the force up to the recotl- 


requirements. 
With the increases recommended It 


mended strength due to fund limitations. 
this budget the force will be approximately 75 below the manpower requirements 


stated in the report. 
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INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK, PHILADELPHIA 





Mr. Fenton. How about the Philadelphia project ? 

Mr. Wirru. You mean its development / 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Wirru. It is proceeding in good shape. Three months ago we 
had a little trouble because the local people thought we were not mov- 
ing along fast enough. The results now are showing we are above 
ground. There is a certain amount of study and basic w work to be done. 
My information is that the local people are now very happy about it 
and that we are running pretty much on schedule, provided our request: 
for funds this year comes through. 

Mr, Fenton. How many years has that program been underway ? 

Mr. Wirrn. About 6 years now. 

Mr. Fenton. Six or eight years. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think it was 12 years ago when the first bill went 
through. Then there was a period of land acquisition and obtaining" 
funds. The actual development has been underway only about 6 
years. I know this because we left it out of Mission 66 because it 
was a little bit on the questionable side when we started in 1955. So 
our big development really did not start until 1957. We are moving 
along in fairly good shape. 

We ran into some very difficult jobs at Independence Square. In 
the Congress Hall at Independence Square we found a wall which 
was in very bad shape. We have propped it up and are trying to 
solve the problem without removing the wall or trying to build a new 
wall. We want to keep the old wall because that is an original part 
of the area. We are moving in pretty good shape now. I think people 
are fairly happy and satisfied about it. 

Mr. Fenron. What was the estimated cost of that program, do 
you rec all? Put it in the record, if you will. 

Mr. Wirtn. If my memory serves me right, the actual construc- 
tion costs ran up to about $8 million. The actual authorization figure 
is $7,250,000. I think we shall have to come back for some more 
authorization. Originally, the bill did not carry an authorization. 
Then, in the interest of moving along faster, a bill was put through 
Congress authorizing so much money to be spent by such-and- such 
time. We are not kee ‘ping up with authorization, sir. I think that is 
supposed to be all done by 1962 or 1963. I think we will run ee 
$3 million short. I still do not know whether that legislation for : 
years will limit our requests for funds to finish it or whether that was 
the maximum we could spend in that period. 

Mr. Fenron. Put a statement in the record on that, telling the status 
of the program and how much has been expended so far. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. Ican put thatin. I have that now. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Appropriations and obligations as of Dec. 31, 1959 


Appropriated through 1960 fiscal year: 


Ir PRED at rcs sie ee ancaeee ine $7, 550, 000 
IS Bn ahd Sine eich pos Staeaes 3, 360, 500 
SU Re ag aoe aula ed Eaaciada caceaah Bo a a 10, 910, 500 

Obligations: 
Land acquisition_____________-_ Ra ha a) En 7, 535, 494 
URN TNINN oe soe ce ews Seed pa apd Sear ceca ead ate 2, 546, 417 
2) RES Se Pe ee ae ene ea? ot Ree Soe eee ee nomen te, OGL OLE 

Unobligated : 
Ina ONS REN a hd cali) 14, 506 
Rs eeu RES ape sebatea as taeda basey eo domes abies 814, 083 
SR ccc fags Saeko srg ounce sc veg paradocs cnt st Sa a li 828, 589 


Program for 1961 and future years 


Purpose and amount 


Remarks | 
Roads and Buildings, | Total 


trails utilities, ete. 

1961 fiscal year ; $906, 000 | $900, 000 
Future years $1, 280, 300 8, 635, 500 9, 915, 800 
Subtotal 1, 280, 300 9, 535, 500 10, 815, 800 
Appropriated, 1957-60 287, 700 3, 072, 800 | 3, 360, 500 
Total estimated cost of development i 1, 568, 000 12, 608, 300 | 14, 176, 300 

Add land acquisitions appropriated or authorized | 8, 021, 200 
_ | _ — 

Grand total estimate, all costs — ‘ | 22, 197, 500 


COOPERATION WITH STATE CONSERVATION AND RECREATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Do you cooperate with the States in the establish- 
ment of park facilities or recreational facilities in their agricultural, 
soil, and conservation programs ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Our contacts with the States are with the planning 
boards and the State park groups. Sometimes they are directly un- 
der a conservation commissioner. Sometimes they are part of an- 
other organizational structure of the State government. Our 
contracts are with those people direct. The answer is “Yes”; we do 
cooperate with them to a great extent in exchanging information and 
aiding them in planning and management. We do not give them 
any money for development or for their management or anything 
else. We act as their representatives here in Washington on surplus 
property. When a piece of property is declared surplus and they 
are interested in it, they file with the General Services Administra- 
tion and it is referred to us and we investigate to see whether it has 
historic or recreational value. If it has, the General Services Admin- 
istration gives them the land for historic sites and charges them one- 
half the value of the land if they use it for recreation. 

Mr. Fenron. Frequently in these conservation programs they put 
small dams at the head of streams and after they start those things 
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they decide to make a multiple-purpose project out of it. They also 
utilize fish and wildlife facilities. They call them parks. I was just 
wondering about that. 

Mr. Wirrn. We do not have anything to do with that particular 
program, although in one or two cases we have been called on by the 
State park people to give them advice and suggestions on design and 
layout of recreation areas and what we know about trends in recrea- 
tion. No matter whether it is a full-fledged State park or whether 
it is a so-called multiple-use area, we cooperate to the extent we can 
with the personnel that we have. 

Mr. Fenton. If you have any correspondence or work as far as 
Pennsylvania is concerned on some of these soil conservation pro- 
grams, I wish you would keep me informed. 
~ Mr. Wirrn. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Thomson. 


CONCESSION MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Toomson. Mr. Director, I notice the business concession receipts 
are estimated to rise only $25,000, and that will make a total of only 
$500,000 coming in from all your concessions in the parks. However, 
the amount requested for concession management will increase, accord- 
ing to page 67 of your justifications, by $43,030. How can you justify 
spending $43,000 more of the taxpayers’ money to get only $25,000 
more back? Is that not the law of diminishing returns? 

Mr. Wirrn. Not to doubt your judgment, sir, but what we are calling 
on the concessioners to do is to give service to the public. They pay 
State and Federal taxes just like any other business concern. The 
purpose of our Concession Branch is to examine their books, and so 
forth. They come in from time to time on price increases, and we 
want to be sure that the prices are in keeping with the prices charged 
in towns near the parks. We want to be sure that there 1s equalization 
inside and outside the park where there is competition. It is a service 
tothe public. That is the purpose of our operation. I do not think 
it is intended to be self-supporting or a profitmaking venture. 

Mr. Tomson. You have no better explanation, then, for spending 
this $43,000 for which we get only an additional return of $25,000? I 
do not quite understand it, but some way the public benefits ? 

_Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. It is to protect the public with opera- 
tions which are in keeping with the general policies, just like any other 
licensing bureau in municipalities and elsewhere supervises the opera- 
tion of stores and other businesses. I never looked at that operation 
as being self-supporting. 

Mr. Tromson. The Forest Service shows a much better picture and 
rate of return on similar activities. What did you say this increase of 
$25,000 was going to buy us in the way of new personnel for this 
purpose ? 

Mr. Wirrn. It puts a man and a secretary in our region 2 office. 
We have concession officers in our region 3, and 4 offices. 

Mr. Trrompson. Are those your western regions ? 


Mr. Wirtn. Yes. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Last year in your justifications you asked for 16 addi- 
tional positions as shown at page 474 of the hearings. 

The 16 additional positions for the 5 regional offices consist of 10 positions 
(2 for each regional office) for the division of ranger activities: and 6 (2 for each 
of the three western regional offices) for the division of operations (concessions 
management). 

We did not cut that. Why did you not get that out of last year 
appropr lation. 

Mr. Wier. We were cut $353,000, and we had to make adjust- 
ments, and that is one of the adjustments we made. While you did not 
cut that out specifically you made a reduction and we had to distribute 
the reduction. 

Mr. Tuomson. On the basis of merit and need, that is where you 
made the cut 4 

Mr. Wirrn. At that time, there and some other places. It is pretty 
hard sometimes to determine where to make cuts. When four or 
five things are of equal value, you have a hard time making a deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Tuomson. Break down the figures and show them for the ree. 
ord, where this $500,000 comes from as receipts from concessions, by 
parks and by companies. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix begin- 
ning on p. 1000.) 

Mr. Tuomson. In the comparative summary of the 1960-61 appro: 
priation on pees 3, I notice the expenditures and costs of all the 
activities of the National Park Service are increased. 

Mr. Wirtu. May I explain that some of them are not increased, ex- 
cept for the legislation on employee health benets which went through 
last session. Many of the increases are on that basis. 


VISITORS AND RECEIPTS 


Mr. THomson. On page 2, how is it possible to justify an increase 
of only § $200,000 in receipts from automobile and admission fees when 
the estimated increase in the number of visitors is 5 million? Will 
you supply for the record where your visitation increase will come! 
You show a 5 million increase in your estimate of visitors coming té 
the parks. I would like to know what parks they are going to go to, 
in your opinion, and how you can justify an increase of only $200, 000 
in your admission fees. 

Mr. Wirrn. The estimated increase between 1960 and 1961 is about 
5 million. 

Mr. Tromson. I notice also that this year your increase was some: 
thing less than 3 million. 

Mr. Wirri. No. It jumped more than we anticipated. We esti- 
mated 62 million last year, and it came up to over 62,811,000. 

Mr. THomson. How much increase was that over the year before! 

Mr. Wirrn. The number of visitors in 1958 was 58,676,953, and in 
the 1959 calendar year it was 62,812,000. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is an increase of 314 million, is it not? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is 4,200,000. 

Mr. THomson. You think it will go up at an even more rapid rate 
in the next year, 5 million ? 
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Mr. Wier. Congressman, we have a statistician who made out this 
schedule. He tells us that we go up gradually for a while, level off, 
and go up again. The best I can do is predict on the basis of our 
statistician’s ‘analysis of the situation. We had predicted 62 million 
originally, and it turned out to be 62,811,000. 

Mr. Triomson. That is close enough. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think the tabulation you have shows 62 million, Mr. 
Congressman, but it should be 62,812,000 plus, 

Mr. Tuomson. What was the visitation at Yellowstone Park per 
vear ! 
' Mr. Wirrn. Through November, which is the latest figure I have 
with me, it was 1,408,000, as compared with 1,442,000 in 1958. 

Mr. Magnuson. Was that all of 1958 ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No; that was for the same period. 


PARK ADMISSION FEES 


Mr. Tuomson. Approximately 1,400,000, Have you any general 
plans for increasing visitors’ fees in the Park Service? At how 
many places have you plans to increase the park fees this year? 

Mr. Wirrn. The only thing we have under consideration at. this 
time, Congressman, is the suggested joint fee system for Grand Teton 
and Yellowstone. 

Mr. Tuomson. What is the cost to go into Yellowstone now ? 

Mr. Wirrn. $3 for 15 days, and $6 for an annual permit. 

Mr. Tomson. You plan to raise that to $4 and to $8 whether they 
voto Grand Teton Park or not, do you not ? 

Mr. Wirru. That would be the idea 

Mr. Tomson. How many other areas do you propose to raise? 

Mr. Wirrn. We are not proposing it at any other areas. That is 
the only one under consideration at this time. 

Mr. Tuomson. In connection with that, if I did not ask it previ- 
ously, would you list the receipts from admissions in the various parks, 
_ ‘what the going rate is for the major parks? You do not have to 

elude all the monuments and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Wirrn. A lot of monuments have no admission at all. We 

vill give you the complete fee schedule. 

Mr. Tromsox. What is the fee charged to visit the Everglades 
Park which we have under consideration ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. We have no fee on that at the present time. 

Mr. Toomson. How can you justify no fee there and not any under 
consideration, and then raising one which is already $3 per visitor? 

Mr. Wirri. That isa good question, sir. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix begin- 
ning on p. 1002.) 

Mr. Tomson. In connection with tihs joint fee arrangement, there 
is about a 10-mile gap between the two parks, Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton. Suppose somebody has an interest up there in the gap and 
wants to go through on business or to visit his own private land. 
Will you let him go in for nothing? 

Mr. Wiern. We have handled that satisfac torily, I think. We had 
a little trouble in the beginning, but there will be no trouble on that. 
We have had no trouble with property owners going to their property. 
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They get in without paying a fee if they only go back and forth to 
their own property. 

Mr. Tuomson. How about the person who wants to come to Grand 
Teton Park from the northern entrance or from the eastern entrance— 
or the western entrance, for that matter—and is not interested in 
stopping in Yellowstone Park ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Let me explain what we are proposing to do: We 
have a gate at Buffalo Fork and one at Moose. We have a south gate 
at Yellowstone and at the other gates. We are proposing that if a 
person comes to the gate at Teton and says he wants to see Grand 
Teton only and does not want to go to Yellowstone, he will pay the 
$2 fee for 15 days. If he says he is going to Yellowstone, he can buy 
a $4 ticket which takes him into Yellowstone and Grand Teton. A 
person coming down from Yellowstone who has a ticket for Yellow- 
stone can go to Grand Teton. In other words, it will save time at our 
gate at Yellowstone, no matter what the fee is, if we have a joint fee. 
These parks are so close together. I realize there are 6 miles between 
the two parks in which there are some private properties and holdings, 
and that can be adjusted. If anybody has any reason to be in there 
on other business, we can handle it. 

Mr. Tromson. Would you favor or oppose a proposed road from 
over in Idaho out through that 10-mile gap tying in with U.S. 287? 

Mr. Wirru. I do not think it affects any of our land, so I have not 

really given any study to it. sir. We have opposed a road through 
the southwestern part of the park. 

Mr. THomson. A substantial number of people have evidenced an 
interest inthat. They are much concerned about what the effect would 
be on people following that road going into Yellowstone Park and 
on out east and west. I do not want to take additional time of the 
committee with this. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think that would give a lot of food for thought if it 
ever did go through. 

Mr. Tomson. It is a matter that people in ee Wyoming 
and Idaho partic ularly are extremely interested in. It would be a 
very important communicating link over better meeniie natural grades, 
and so forth, than what they now have. 

Mr. Wirrn. The feeling for that blows hot and cold. 

Mr. Tuomson. It also would alleviate some of the pressure in Yel- 
lowstone Park from through traffic and consequent demands for more 
money for more roads in the park, they tell me. 


SALES AND SERVICES 


The receipts from the sale of permits and licenses is estimated to 
decrease in spite of your increased visitation of 5 million. How do 
you explain that ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That, sir, is paid by people who get licenses for various 
uses and different ane ations. Some of them may not be in accord- 
ance with the general policies of the Service, but are tolerated because 
they were there before the park was established. We inherit some of 
these things. I hope some day many items included there will dis- 
appear ent irely. 


—_ 
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Mr. Trromson. What is this category of “Sales and services” you 


have here 4 


Mr. Monrcomery. These are the accounting categories in which the 
receipts have been depos sited in the field. I would have to check back 
o the basic docnments to know exactly what they cover. 

Mr, Wirrn, Certain property, when it becomes obsolete, we adver- 
tiseand sellasjunk. Thatis about what it is. 

Mr. TuHomson. That is under “Sale of Government property and 


proceeds.” 
Mr. Wirrern. Yes: that is what Iam talking about. 


Mr. Tuomson. I am looking at the category “Sales and services.” 
Mr. Monreomery. That, in general, covers collections from visitors 


and others for services such as telephone, radio, subsistence, and so 
forth. 
FEES AND FORFEITURES 


Tomson. Your next category is “Other fees and forfeitures.” 

I poe like to know if when somebody is fined in the park for 
speeding or something like that, does that fall in this account here? 

Mr. Monrcomery. No. 

Mr, Tuomson. Where does that money go ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. That goes to the Justice Department. 

Mr. Tuiomson. They keep that! 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Mr. Trromson. What is the “Fees and forfeitures” account, then ? 
What is the source of revenue there ? 

Mr, W mra. Odds and ends, such as unclaimed funds, forfeitures of 
deposits, tre spass fees, and so forth. 

Mr. Triomson. You estimate the number of visitors to increase 15 
percent, but receipts from visitors’ fees will increase only 5 percent. 
How do you ex pli uin that ? 

Mr. Wirru. That has been our past experience when you increase 
the fee per car, not per individual. While it goes up the same per- 
centagewise, it is a different figure you are comparing 

Mr. THomson, Still it does not seem reasonable to me » that one goes 
up 15 percent and the other goes up only 5 percent. 

Mr. Wirrn. I might say that a lot depe ends on having toman a gate, 
too. <A lot of areas we have coming in are not in here, such as Pea 
Ridge and some of the battlefields where there are no gates and no 
way to collect fees. 

Mr. Tuomson. If there is any better explanation for that, you may 
supply it for the record. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix begin- 
ning on p. 1006.) 


FLAMING GORGE PROJECT 


Mr. THOMSON. A total of $35,888 is requested for the “Flaming 
Gorge project” in Utah and Wyoming, mentioned at page 13 of the 
justifications as being a new project. “Tt says the money will be used 
for management, protection, and interpretation. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the Bureau of Reclamation told me they were going to con- 
struct the overlook and the road network and, in fact, they got money 
to construct the road which overlooks the dam, and they say that is 
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what the people are interested in during the construction phase. We 
should not get into construction, but just what are these three people 
you are hiring going to do out there ? 

Mr. Wirrn. They most likely will build a road. They have to build 
a road to go in there for construction. They will most likely have a 
place for people to come and look at the work. 

Mr. Tuomson. The Bureau of Reclamation is supplying that for 
the construction period. 

Mr. Wirrn. But that is down at the actual dam construction. They 
are not. building anything else or handling anything else up through 
there, and there are large areas of land withdrawn for this purpose. 
There are roads in there and recreation is coming in. 

Mr. Tromson. What kind of recreation is coming in there before 
the dam is constructed, other than to look at the dam and drive to 
Highway 40 or down to 30, or vice versa ? 

Mr. Wirrn. They come to the dam. They come from some dis- 
tance, as you know. Then they stay there and camp. You have to 
provide some kind of protection for them. 

Mr. THomson. At the present time the Forest. Service is in there. 
There have not. been many campers. In fact, in the area you have 
in mind, there are not. any camps at all to amount to anything, because 
the area withdrawn is from Green River, Wyo., down to Manila, Utah. 
It is open country, grazing lands, badlands, more or less bare hills and 
desert, with the Green River running through it. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is more than that. I have been over it. We 
have plans on the future development of it in accordance with the act 
of Congress establishing the upper Colorado River storage project. 
This is our beginning there. 

Mr. Tromson. I have been over it, too. T want to make clear that 
once the reservoir is in there, has water in it, and so forth, I thoroughly 
agree with you. It will become a principal reservoir and recreation 
area, but it will be 3 or 4 years before any water is backed up in this 
area. IT cannot figure out what three men are going to do running 
around out there until then. 

Mr. Wrrrn. This is something which may be the wrong thing to 
say, but here is a dam going up, and when the water is there vou have 
to be on the job and operating. 

Mr. Troomson. Right. 

Mr. Wrirrn. It will take some time to get organized, to get. vour 
plans in shape, to get operating, and people start coming along before 
the water is there. 

Mr. Tromson. They already have oy: plans. They published them 
- the Green River Star a year ago. I do not want to labor the point. 

but I would appreciate it if you would put in the record just exactly 
what the classification of these three people is, what they will do, and 
what the justification for them is. 

Mr. Wirrn. Under the legislation and authority granted to the 
Secretary, and the responsibility that goes with it, there is no other 
way of doing it but to have somebody there to handle it. We would 
be glad to put in the record the full justification. 

Mr. THomson. Just what they are going to do and, at the same 
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time, put in what these people who were allowed last year are doing 
down at Glen Canyon. 
(The information requested follows :) 


FLAMING GORGE AND GLEN CANYON NATIONAL RECREATION AREAS (PROPOSED) 


The three employees proposed for Flaming Gorge for the 1961 fiscal year are: 
Superintendent, grade GS-12. 
Administrative assistant, grade GS-7 
Park ranger, grade GS-7. 

Most serious situations develop if personnel is not made available to regulate 
public use of lands set aside for recreational purposes at reservoir sites shortly 
after the beginning of reservoir construction activities. Once it is public in- 
formation that reservoirs are to be developed, squatters and others settle on the 
jands and begin developments as if they owned the lands. For example, in a 
similar situation where personnel was not available to enforce use regulations, 
numerous permanent homesites were constructed; commercial interests estab- 
lished semipermanent fishing and hunting camps; many claimed ownership to 
the lands: Federal lands were put to agricultural use without permit; water- 
front property was fenced by squatters preventing free access to the general 
public; and property on Federal lands has been sold numerous times, each pur- 
chaser accepting whatever the previous purchaser claimed. It is extremely 
difficult to remove these claimants once they have settled. It is essential that 
this experience not be repeated. Accordingly, personnel must be made available 
to inform the public what they may or may not do; to inspect and observe con- 
ditions periodically, enforce regulations and report promptly any violations, and 
assist in the planning for future development and operations. Target dates for 
the beginning of impounding waters in these areas are: 

Glen Canyon, January 1962. 
Flaming Gorge, August 1962 


Mr. Macnuson. We will recess now and resume at 2 o'clock. 
Mr. Kirwry. Mr. Thomson, you have some questions ? 


} REGIONAL OFFICE POSITIONS 


Mr. Tuomson. I will supply these questions for the record ; $61,500 
| is requested on page 20 for a Chief, Branch of Visitor Protection, in 
} each of the five regional offices to give continuity to the work of the 
' branch of visitor protection in the Washington office. The Branch of 

Visitor Protection will be concerned with protection and assistance to 

visitors in their use of the parks. This seems to be a vague justifica- 

tion of the expenditure of $60,000 in this fiseal year and which will 

mean hundreds of thousands of dollars in ensuing years as a staff is 
} added to this new branch. 

Why is this branch needed? What is its actual function? How 
(loes it actually help activities in the field, to add more money and 
more personnel to the Washington and regional offices ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


BRANCH OF VISITOR PROTECTION IN REGIONAL OFFICES 


The Division of Ranger Activities was established in the Washington office on 
August 12, 1957. It is comprised of the Branch of Park Forest and Wildlife 
Protection and the Branch of Visitor Protection. The Division has staff respon- 
sibilities servicewide in the formulation and supervision of policies, standards, 
and procedures to achieve the fundamental protection objectives that will safe- 
a basic park values unimpaired yet provide for use and full enjoyment 
by the people. 

The Washington office of the Division has its regional counterparts in all but 


the sranch of Visitor Protection which has the responsibility to perform divi- 


sional functions rel: iting to the protection of visitors in their use of the parks and 
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in the protection of scenic and historic values. Full development of the Diyi. 
sion in each regional office is an approved service objective and the Branch of 
Visitor Protection will coordinate the performance of these and other protection 
duties in the field 

Pian for and train about 400 permanent and 600 seasonal park rangers to pro. 
vide helpful informational services and emergency assistance in times when 
search and rescue becomes necessary or when earthquakes, floods, blizzards, and | 
hurricanes endanger life; also, to provide services relating to the control of | 
trafic and all practices detrimental to the public interest. 

Develop uniform methods for safety and sanitation inspections, protection 
patrols, law enforcement, and the collection and remittance of fees amounting to 
a substantial sum annually. 

Analyze yameeee trends relating to volume and demand that will guide prep. 
arations to meet the requirements of the visitor in such activities as camp 


: 


ing, mountaineering, hiking, fishing, motorboating, swimming, and skiing ip | 


Wiys that will be safe and rewarding. 

Maintain liaison and cooperative relationship with agencies and organizations 
with related interests, planning and management responsibilities. These include 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation on training and assistance in law enforce. 
ment matters; the Public Health Service in connection with sanitation and 
health inspection of facilities; trail and hiking clubs, such as the Sierra Club 
and Appalachian Club, on trail and wilderness use activities; the U.S. Coast 
Guard on safety standards and the inspection of watercraft; the American Red 
Cross and Bureau of Mines on first aid and accident prevention and training, ete. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR LAND AND WATER RESOURCES STUDIES 


Mr. THomson. Land and water resources studies call for a $83,000 | 


increase, with 1 new position to be added in the Washington office and 
lO new positions for assignment to the 3 western regional offices, 


How is the breakdown accomplished between the western regions, | 


and why is such a large increase in personnel necessary 4 
Mr. . ‘| LIOMSON, [J nade Tr the pl: uh ot WOrk, the eC 1] hew people would 


be concerned with oo of non-Federal iain within the 


monnerrenans OF the areas administered. it thus: appe: ars that by the ad- j 


dition of 11 persons in this Division and a request for almos ta million 
dollars to acquire pr ivate ely owned lands now within par k boundaries, 
and all-out effort, at any cost, is being pursued to obtain these private | 
lands. This is in addition to donations or land and facilities pur 
chased from donated funds which I believe your statement shows 
amounted to over $134 million last year. Why is such an inordinate 
amount of money and personnel being used to enlarge park holdings 
of private lands? 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix begin- 
ing on p. 1009.) 

Mr. Tromas. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


YELLOWSTONE POWER CONTRACT 


Mr. Tuomson. That power which is arranged under that contract, 
referring to the big end of it, it goes to concessioners, does it not? 

Mr. Wirrn. They are in on the contract with us. 

Mr. Tuomson. What is the ratio of the amount of power which 
goes to them as compared to the amount the Government itself ac 
tually buys? 

Mr. Wirrn. About 80 to 20. 

Mr. THomson. Righty to the concessioners ? 


Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 
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Mr. THomson. Do their people sit in on the contract negotiation ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Tomson. Is there any pressure applied to them as to which 
bid they would prefer ? 

Mr. Wirtu. 1 know of no pressure on anybody at any time. 

Mr. THomson. What was the decision made by the Yellowstone 
Park Co. as to which bid they wanted to accept ? 

Mr. Wirru. They all signed the contract and it was worked out 
together. 

Mr. Tuomson. Was it their individual decision ? 

Mr. Wirra. I assume it was. 

Mr. THomson. You don’t know of your own knowledge, though ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. I do know we brought no pressure. 

Mr. THomson. That was their desire ? 


Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 
RECREATION STUDIES 


Mr. TuHomson. In connection with your Resources Review Commis- 
sion, I know you work closely with them with regard to setting up the 
Commission. Do you still favor continuation of that work ‘and the 
completion of it? 

Mr. Wirru. I certainly do. I spent Monday and Tuesday of this 
week with the Commission. Under Secretary Elmer Bennett of the 
Interior Department also met with the Commission on Monday. I 
was extremely well pleased with the real progress they have mi ade on 
the basic work which will be brought out in Commission's report. 

Mr. Tuomson. Have you appeared and testified for or against the 
wilderness bill which has been considered by the Senate and passed by 
them on one occasion ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I have not. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is it your opinion that this survey is needed before 
they can decide on that bill? 

Mr. Wirrn. I would not say it would be absolutely necessary as 
long as there are arrangements to make adjustments afterward. 

Mr. THomson. We can always pass the law requiring that. 

Mr. Wirtrn. That is right. 

Mr. Tomson. In connection with that you say you have had two or 
three men working full time in the Park ‘Service with that organiza- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. You refer to the Commission ? 

Mr. Tomson. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. How long has that been going on ? 

Mr. Wirri. We have been collecting material for our own use for 
several years. About 2 weeks ago the Commission asked for some 
extra refinement of the material, and our people have been working 
with its staff almost constantly for about 2 weeks. 

Mr. Tomson. Then they have been working just 2 weeks ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, we have been working with them all along, but on 
a concentrated basis during the 2-week period. 

Mr. THomson. As a matter of fact, last year I see $894,000 was in- 
cluded in the budget for nationwide recreational studies, $350,000 for 
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recreation planning, National Park System planning was over 
$300,000, and cooperation with the States $350,000, making the total 
I mentioned. Is there a similar amount requested in this budget ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The request is the same as the one for last year, except 
for the increase to meet health benefits costs. 

Mr. THomson. How many years have you been getting that appro- 
priation / 

Mr. Wirrn. That amount ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No. 

Mr. Wirrn. This appropriation has been made for more than 30 
years. The big spurt came in 1936 with the CCC program. 

Mr. THomson. You have been in business on this nationwide recrea- 
tional planning for some 23 years on an intensive basis, then? You 
should have it pretty well surveyed. 

Mr. Wirrn. No. Times and habits of people are changing. 

Mr. THomson. You have been over these areas; have you not ? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 

Mr. TuHomson. How will this outfit get it done for $214 million, then, 
in a year and a half’s time? 

Mr. Wirru. They will have to set up the criteria and make the 
arrangements and come to Congress with a general overall report. 
They will not be able to go ahead on individual areas, and their report 
will contain guidelines for the Government and State agencies in the 
future. 

YELLOWSTONE ELK HERD 


Mr. Tuomson. In connection with the elk herd in Yellowstone 
Park, I have received numerous letters from Montana and Wyoming, 
and also from the country at large, and I would like to have you insert 
for the record the progress made. 

Mr. Wirrn. Progress has been very satisfactory. So far this year, 
we have not taken too many because of the light snowfall in that see- 
tion of the State up to the present time, but we are getting a number 
of requests for live animals. We have a request for 50 to 100 from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. Tuomson. I should like to fully discuss this with you, but, be- 
cause of time limitations, just insert the information in the record and 
tells us about your plan. 

(The information requested follows :) 


YELLOWSTONE ELK MANAGEMENT PLAN, PURPOSE AND PROGRESS 


In past years, a detailed study of the excessive elk population of northern 
Yellowstone revealed a drastic reduction of grasses and browse plants to the 
point where severe erosion was in progress. Consequently, the antelope, deer, 
bison, bighorn sheep, beaver, and other native wild species were suffering. The 
whitetailed deer have already disappeared from this range. 

The object of the management plan is to reduce the number of elk from a high 
of approximately 12,000 to 5,000 which will permit the range to recover from the 
former abuse. The population is now about 7,000. 

The plan for the reduction program consists of three phases, and heavy snows 
are needed to insure the success of this operation. 

1. Harvest by hunters outside the park. 

2. Live trapping inside the park. 

3. If these two phases fail to produce desired results, direct reduction by ranger 
shooting will be done as a last resort. Indian agencies receive the elk carcasses. 

If severe weather comes, the herd will be reduced from the 7,000 to 5,000 this 
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> Over year. Once the goal of 5,000 has been reached, the program will then become 

e total one of maintenance. That is, a number equal to the increase will be removed 

t ? each winter. 

except Mr. THomson. I notice a meeting is called with regard to the so- 
called Jackson- Yellowstone elk herd and how to reduce it within the 

ip Pro- park. I would like to have some comment on this for the record and 


indicate how it will affect the availability of game animals in that 
most popular hunting area in the United States. 
Mr. Wirrn. That is set up by law. There is a meeting every year 


an 30 between representatives of the States, the Forest Service, the Park 

Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Service. Last year, the State 

ecrea- recommended that there be no take from the park this year and we 
You agreed. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. THomson. As I understood the letter I have here from Mr. 
Garrison, the Superintendent, this goes into the proposition of how 
they can do something similar to the slaughter of the Lamar herd 
then, so far as the other end of the park is concerned. 
Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Garrison has nothing to do with the Jackson Hole 
e the elk herd. 


port. Mr. Tomson. I do not mean the herd which winters down at 
eport Jackson. 
n the Mr. Wirrn. He has nothing to do with that herd because it winters 


partly in the park and pa artly” on the forest and then goes south. 
Mr. Tuomson. There is no proposal under consideration to start 
shooting them up or slaughtering them in the southern part of the 


stol . . . . es 
ma park like you are doing in the northern part of Yellowstone Park 


vag | ent 
Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 
year, ie ae ve 
oa 1 ZONING YELLOWSTONE LAKE 
nber | Mr. Tuomson. Do you still have under consideration the closing 
from of Yellowstone Lake for motorboats ? 
Mr. Wirtu. No, sir; only a section of it. 
, be- Mr. THomson. The part that has the best fishing in it? 
and Mr. Wirtrn. No, sir. There is good fishing in all of Yellowstone 
Lake. I have a map showing the two southern arms that we propose 
to close. 
Mr. Tomson. That is where the better fishing is ? 
Mr. Wirrn. That is where the birds nest. 
hern Mr. Tuomson. In connection with that, I have not had an oppor- 
» the tunity to check into it thoroughly, I quote from a letter from Assist- 
= ant Director Price dated March 5 5, 1959, to Senator Mansfield: 


higl The rapidly increasing use of all parts of Yellowstone Lake by gasoline powered 
he motorboats has developed a situation of concern to us. The wakes produced 
; by these boats are producing discernible erosion on lake shores. 


LOWS Is that the considered opinion of the Park Service ? 


Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 
Mr. Tuomson. Have vou been around Yellowstone Lake when a 


nger squall came up? 
ehia } Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 
= Mr. Tromson. What types of boats are they that they refer to? 
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Mr. Wirrn. They are pretty high-powered boats. We have a limit 
on the size of the boats, of course. 

Mr. Tuomson. They are little cabin cruisers? 

Mr. Wirrn. It depends on where they go as to how much damage 
they do. We are not proposing they t: ake the boats off Yellowstone 
Lake. The main purpose is to t: ake those areas where the nesting 
grounds are and keep motorboats out. They can go there in canoes 
or rowboats. 

Mr. Tromson. You still stick by your guns that the wake produced 
from these motorboats is causing discernible erosion on the lake shores * 

Mr. Wirrnu. In certain sections. 

Mr. TuHomson. “Discernible” means you can see it. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would like to have the opportunity to go out there 
with you and take a look and see this discernible erosion. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Then the large and wild animals that frequent the 
shores are being disturbed by heavy use of the lake by motorboats. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Wrirrn. I was there as a witness. Motorboats came in and 
moose were scared. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have gone between them and the shore and they 
never even batted an eye. 

Mr. Wirt. They certainly batted an eye when I saw this boat go 
through there, sir. 

Mr. Tromson. In connection with this how many requests did you 
have for canoeing trips, and that is what Mr. Garrison has been making 
speeches about, that you will maintain the wilderness characteristics of 
Yellowstone National Park with 114 million visitors, how many re- 
quests did you have for canoeing trips there last vear ¢ 

Mr. Wrirrn. We do not oet those requests. They can £go down there 
on those T rips. We do not license eanoet rip ; 

Mr. Tromson. Do you know how manv people went in there in 
canoes 4 — 

Mr. Wirru. I don’t know that we have an exact. record. 

Mr. Tuomson. The man out there for management and protection, 

s0b McIntire, told me as far as he knew only one group went down 
there with 10 or 12 people headed by Dr. Murie who as head of the 
wilderness society fostered the trip. 

Mr. Wirrn. That was the investigating crew, sir; that was not 
total travel for the year by any means 

Mr. Trromson. I remember Mr. Shaw’s unfortunate experience, be: 
cause both his sons were fraternity brothers of mine. He was editor 
and publisher of the Cody and was killed on this lake. Do you think 
it is safe for pore to be running around on that lake in canoes and 
rowboats with the conditions that exist there? Do you think that, is 
to be encouraged ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We are proposing that the motorboat t: ake people as 
far as this point [indicating on map], and from there on they can go 
down by canoe if they wish or they can walk. IT have seen them come 
down here and buzz the birds where there are several rare species of 
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Mr. THomson. What kinds of boats? 

Mr. Wirrn. Speedboats, that is, motorboats. 

Mr. THomson. Speeding should be controlled, then. In addition to 
that, my concern is that you are here in an area where you have 114 
million visitors and you are trying to make a wilderness area out of 
about two-thirds of it. 


YELLOWSTONE WILDERNESS AREAS 


Mr. Wirrn. Ninety-five percent of Yellowstone is wilderness. 

Mr. Tuomson. How many pack trips did you have last year in 
Yellowstone Park ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not know. 

Mr. Tomson. Mr. McIntyre told me you had five or six. 

Mr. Wirru. I will be glad to check it. Iam sure you misunderstood 
that because it was more. 

Mr. Tomson. I take that back. It was 12 permits for pack trips 
last year. 

Mr. Wirrx. You don’t know all the—— 

Mr. Tomson. Next to the park you have the vast wilderness areas 
under the Forest Service. One area runs from the Cody-Park Road 
to Dubois which is about 50 airline miles. It is the largest one in the 
United States. The other goes from north of that road clear to the 
Montana line. Is that not enough area for wilderness area in this 
vicinity 4 

Mr. Wirru. Let me say this, Mr. Thomson: Yellowstone was set 
aside for the use and enjoyment of the people in its natural state. 
Over 114 million people go there each summer. Some people cannot 
walk all the trails but some people can see and enjoy the scenery from 
the places we provide and get the feeling of the wilderness as well a 
actually going on a pack trip. Consequently, I think Yellowstone 
is a bigger attraction for that particular purpose than some of the 
other wilderness areas. I also think our management of Yellowstone 
is under proper management in accordance with the edicts of Congress. 

Mr. Tomson. They will not see and walk a distance of 30 miles, 
will they ¢ 

Mr. Wierrn. They certainly will. I have done it and many people 
have done it. I took a hike 3 years ago with Senator Harry Byrd 
from Logan Pass to Canada. That is not far. 

Mr. Thomson. I used to walk 25 miles in 8 hours, too, but the fact 
remains that the number of people walking 30 miles are not very 
many. 

My concern is this: We need enough recreation and opportunity 
for everyone to get with nature whether they want to pack in, walk 
or travel by auto and we cannot make Yellowstone a wilderness. The 
good Lord made it a natural Coney Island. I mean there are geysers 
going off and other major attractions like that. 

Mr. Wirrn. You mean you think Yellowstone is a Coney Island ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, a natural Coney Island. I emphasize the word 
natural and I want to keep it that way but I want people to have the 
opportunity to see it and not be couped up. You cannot deny this to 
millions for the sake of a few; that is 12 pack parties. I mean it 
attracts large numbers of visitors. With 114 million annual visitors 
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you cannot have a wilderness area. These people need a place to go 


and they need to be able to go there without having to get out on a 
pack trip, and the people who have money and time for ‘that, should 
and do have other areas even more suitable and attractive for such 
purposes. Furthermore limited few, have hundreds of thousands of 
square miles right in that vicinity. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have never deprived anybody from going any- 
where in Yellowstone under proper mode of travel. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Mr. THomson. Are cards like this put out by the Park Service and 
paid out of Park Service funds / 

Mr. Wirrn. We make our own collection to pay for Christmas 
cards. I sign those at night, they are paid for, and the girls address 
them at night. We put our own stamps on them and they are our 
best wishes to you. 

Mr. Tuomson. I get one from the regional office, too. 

Mr. WIRTH. They are paid for out of our own pockets. We put 
our own stamps on them, and I sign them. 

Mr. THomson. Lam glad to hear that. 

Mr. Wirrn. I am glad you raise the question because the Bureau 
of the Budget raised it about 2 years ago. 
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Object classification 


a _ - ——————— — — —  —— —— ——_ ——  ——————————————————— — 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











l'otal number of permanent positions iceeenae = 374 320 306 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-_- 246) 230 23] 
Average number of all employees é 627 573 531 
Number of employees at end of year : 493 550 | 550 
Average GS grade and salary ace goes tee tae 7.8 $6,216] 7.8 $6, 231 
Average salary of ungraded posit $4 $4, 635 | $4, 678 

)L Personal services: | 
Permanent positions $1, 993, 849 $1, 744, 941 | $1, 802, 807 
Positions other than permanent 1, 000, 931 | 940, 750 | 950, 75) 
Ot r personal services = ’ SY, 406 40, 527 56, 961 

| 
[otal personal services 3, O84, 186 2, 759, 218 2, 810, 518 
02 Travel 235, 065 | 230, 000 | 230, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things 55, 603 | 55, 000 | 55, 000 
04 Communication services 38, 580 | £0, 000 40, 000 
05 Rents and utility service ; 46,629 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 14, 310 15, 000 15, 000 
7 Other contractual servi 2, 664, 327 2, 700, 000 2, 500, 000 
08 Supplies and materials : 470, 702 500, 000 | 490, 000 
9 Equipment 307, 726 300, 000 300, 000 
1 I ds and structure 11, 062, 855 11, 748, 127 10, O84, 843 
11 Grants, bs t 1 s 147 114, 300 117,650 
i8 Refunds | emu 3, 15 5, 000 5,000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 18, 660 21, 650 | 23, 800 
Yotal obligations ‘ as 18, 149, 351 18, 538, 295 16, 631, 831 





Mr. Kirwan. $16,600,000 is budgeted for construction, an increase 
of $3 million. Due to carryovers available this year, it is a decrease of 
$1,970,126 on total funds basis. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Insert pages 97 to 109 and the breakdown by parks as to the con- 
struction items planned, 
(The pages follow :) 
HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


Broad purpose and long-range objective of program 

The purpose of this program is to provide for the construction of buildings, 
utilities, and other facilities; the acquisition of privately owned lands within 
the parks; and the acquisition of water rights to serve the parks. The objective 
of the program is to equip adequately the areas administered with structures and 
facilities needed for the safety and enjoyment of park visitors and for efficient 
administration, maintenance, and conservation; to acquire all lands within the 
areas that are needed to carry out the purposes for which the areas were estab- 
lished; and to acquire and establish such water rights as are needed to meet 
visitor and park operating requirements. An objective of Mission 66 is to prose 
cute these programs on the basis of providing adequate structures, facilities, lands 
and water rights for the proper administration, maintenance, and conservation 
of the parks and to meet the needs of more than 83 million visitors by 1966, the 
last year of the 10-year period. 
{ecomplishments during the past year 

During 1959 nearly $17 million was obligated for the construction of camping 
and picnicking facilities, public service and administrative units, utilities, em- 
ployee housing, and miscellaneous items. Among accomplishments during 1959 
were the completion of 13 new visitor centers with 20 others under construction 


ey 
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at the close of the year; the provision of 677 new campsites and rehabilitation or 
improvement of 119 existing campsites; the provision of 74 additional comfort 
stations ; the completion of 166 utility systems; the completion of 195 single and 
multiple dwellings; and the completion of 11 new campfire circles or amphi- 
theaters with the replacement of 2 existing units. 

In addition, about $1,152,000 of appropritaed and $268,000 of donated funds 
were obligated for the acquisition of lands and water rights. Some 78,800 acres of 
inholdings were acquired by purchase, donation, and exchange for addition to 
27 areas of the national park system. Donations of land included 4,000 acres 
from the State of North Carolina for Cape Hatteras National Seashore, and 2,040 
acres from the State of Alabama and the Alabama Power Co. to comprise the 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park. <A net addition of 49,741 acres of land 
enlarged Everglades National Park by the exchange of 100,741 acres from the 
State of Florida for 51,000 acres of land and water from the United States. 
Water-rights-acquisition activities were carried on in, or for 56 of the park areas, 
and a total of 70 test and observation wells were drilled or deepened. 

Program changes 

Because of increased costs and other factors beyond the control of the Service, 
some reprograming of funds has been necessary. Such reprograming, however, 
has been held to a minimum and has for the most part been temporary in nature. 
Damages caused by fire, flood, storm, or other unavoidable causes have been 
comparatively inexpensive this year to date, with the exception of the severe 
earthquake damage at Yellowstone National Park. It is proposed to submit 
a supplemental estimate to cover the cost of repairing or replacing the damaged 
facilities. In addition, there are yet undetermined requirements resulting from 
flood damage at Mount Rainier National Park and volcano eruption damage 
at Hawaii National Park. 

Objectives and program for budget year 

The 1961 budget provides for constructing facilities for park purposes and 
visitor use which are of the highest priority throughout the Service; some accel- 
eration in the land-acquisition program, giving first priority to lands that stand 
in the way of developments and those on which private developments are con- 
templated which would be adverse to public use and enjoyment of the parks, and 
for some acceleration in the acquisition and establishment of water-rights 
program, 

The program for the budget year contemplates obligating $13,680,000 for the 
construction of 253 projects affecting 69 parks located in 33 States and terri- 
tories ; $2,690,000 for land acquisition, including $540,000 for 2 remaining parcels 
of land (cave properties) in Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky., $450,000 for 
lands within the extended boundaries of Everglades National Park, Fla., 
$400,000 for lands in areas having historical significance connected with the 
Civil War, $250,000 for lands at Independence National Historical Park, Pa., 
and $1,050,000 for acquisition of high priority lands in other park areas; and 
$230,000 for acquisition of water rights. 


monponiiathen BORO. ad ee Ss a a eet ou $13, 600, 000 
Unobligated balance from prior years_.....~....—~......-....... 4, 970, 126 
Total available: for obligatide. 2. 2. coon ek 18, 570, 126 
Decreases : 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities_._...____-- $15, 850, 169 
Acquisition of lands and water rights____________ 2, 607, 329 
Parkways__--- i a tN ae a gel dah 9,116 
BuO Se SOON cee ea ee 103, 512-———_—_—_—_ 
PO INR > min eee ee Ba ce eee nor PBA LS ok mes ah 18, 570, 126 
Increases: 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities______ _. $13, 680, 000 
Acquisition of lands and water rights____-_----~- 2, 951, 831 
Tote evaliabie for oblisaton. |... =o ee 16, 631. S31 
Less: Unobligated balance from prior years__-_-------------- 31, 831 
MENRG OE CULAR he: CO nis ot he sd adeeb eae bles 16, 600, 000 


50434—60—pt. 1—_—-57 
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Analysis by activities 


l Fiscal year 1961 Total 
| oe ‘ oa _____| available 
Amount 1961 com- 
} available Unobli- Estimated pared to 
1960 gated hal- Budget total avail- | total avail- 
ance from | estimates | able able 1960 


| prior years 
; 


| 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities__}$15, 85, 0169 | $13, 680, 000 |$13, 680, 000 | —$2, 170, 169 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights | 2,607, 329 | $31,831 | 2,920, 000 2, 951, 831 +344, 502 
3. Parkways | 9,116 | —9 116 
4. Roads and trails 103, 512 | — 103, 512 
Total 18, 570, 126 31, 831 |416, 600, 00 | 16,631,831 | —1, 938, 295 





1. Building, utilities and other facilities 


The estimate of $15,680,000 is an increase of $2,010,000 over the amount ap 
propriated for 1960 but a decrease of $2,170,169 compared to the amount availa- 
ble for 1960 due to carryover balance. 


Need for funds.—The 1961 fiscal year will be the fifth year of the long-range 
Mission 66 program. ‘The budget estimate of $13.680,000 will provide a total 
appropriation of $74,313,600 since the beginning of the program, or an average 
annual appropriation of $14,862,720. As of this date, the total estimate for the 
10-year period is approximately $217 million. 

Increased construction costs, the addition of new parks to develop, and the 
addition of other development responsibilities not included in the original Mis- 
sion 66 program have increased the Mission 66 fund requirements for this pro- 
gram. Mission 66 construction costs were based upon cost levels as of July 1, 
1955. Since that time, costs have increased approximately 22 percent for gen- 
eral construction, an average of more than 5 percent a year. In addition to in- 
creased costs, it is estimated that more than $80 million will be required to carry 
out construction responsibilities not contemplated by the Mission 66 program, 
but for which partial provision must be made. No provision was made in the 
Mission 66 program for developing such areas as Independence National His- 
torical Park, Philadelphia, Pa.; the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, 
St. Louis, Mo.; recreational developments at reservoir areas along the Upper 
Colorado River; the development of the International Peace Garden in North 
Dakota, et cetera. Special legislation was pending before the Congress with 
respect to many projects when the Mission 66 program was initiated and, for 
that reason, the requirements for those projects were not included within the 
Mission 66 program. 

Notwithstanding the strides made in 1957, 1958, and 1959, the first 3 years 
of the Mission 66 program, and the progress which will be possible with 1960 
funds, development of public service facilities is still far short of meeting needs 
on a servicewide basis. The rate of increase in population is now breaking all 
previous records. The number of visitors to the parks is continuing at a very 
high level, with increases expected each succeeding year of the foreseable 
future. Accommodations and services for these people are a prerequisite to 
preserving the parks for future generations. 

The types of facilities proposed for construction within the amount of the 
estimate for this activity are as follows: 


Camping and picnicking facilities_________ ee 
Publie service and administrative units___._._.________________ _.. 4, 158, 900 
cs a cee a cs a a a ae eae 
PARP) CURID UR IU NR a ee ee 
I I a i re a Baath EOE A eS ae 3, 235, 400 

IN a a et A a ee a 13, 680, 000 


The 1961 construction program is designed to serve the visitors to the best 
advantage, taking into consideration the changing patterns of public use. For 
instance, camping is still increasing in popularity. In an attempt to cope with 
this trend, $4,292,200, or more than 36 percent, of the $11,670,000 appropriated 
for 1960 was programed for camping and picnicking facilities. This is ex- 
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clusive of the amount programed for roads and trails to serve campgrounds and 
pienic areas. Estimates for camping and picnicking faciilties include all other 
items, such as site development; water, sewer, and power systems; tables, fire- 
places, and garbage receptacles; comfort stations; and shelters. The 1961 
estimate for camping and picnicking facilities is $2,039,200. 

The $4,158,900 programed for public service and administrative units will 
provide facilities which give direct service to the visitor and all units essential 
to proper administration, such as visitor centers, museums, wayside exhibits, 
contact stations, comfort stations (except those located in campgrounds), ad- 
ministration buildings, checking stations, fire lookouts, utility buildings, and 
observation stations. Construction of these facilities will increase efficiency in 
park and monument operations by enlarging facilities constructed 20 or more 
years ago, when visitors numbered only a quarter of what they do today, and 
the construction of new facilities in parks in which there have been no develop- 
ments. 

The amount of $2,259,800 is programed for utilities which are to serve the 
above-mentioned public service and administrative units and to provide the 
necessary services for new concessions developments or expansions. Utilities 
are programed only for those parks where commercial facilities are not avail- 
able or feasible. 

The $1,986,700 included for employee housing will enable continuance of the 
program of providing satisfactory quarters for park personnel. The title “Em- 
ployee Housing” refers to facilities for housing permanent and seasonal em- 
ployees, such as detached residences, duplex residences, apartments, motel-type 
multiple quarters, dormitories, and bunkhouses. 

The miscellaneous item of $3,235,400 includes items, such as entrance motifs, 
fences, docks, signs, seats, and memorials; and grading, seeding, and planting 
for public service and administrative units and employee housing. Fencing is 
necessary for utility areas to protect Government equipment, and boundary fenc- 
ing of some of the western areas is necessary to eliminate livestock trespass and 
prevent overgrazing. This item also includes $1,150,000 for further developments 
at Jefferson Expansion National Memorial, and $900,000 for further developments 
at Independence National Historical Park. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates continuing with construction of 
physical facilities in the parks (except roads, trails, and parkways) to meet cur- 
rent administrative and visitor needs and to provide for handling more than 
83 million visitors by 1966. 

For the most part, the plans, estimates and supervision for the construction 
work are carried out by professional employees of the Service, although in in- 
dividual cases it is desirable and possible to procure the services by contract 
with outside professional firms. The major portion of the construction will be 
performed under contract with some minor projects being accomplished with 
day-labor forces employed by the Service. 


2. Acquisition of lands and water rights 


| Fiscal year 1961 Total 
et ee Re eee ore available 
Amount | 1961 com- 
Subactivity available, Unobli- Fstimated |. pared to 
1960 gated bal- Budget total avail- | total avail- 
| ance from estimate able able 1960 
| prior years | 
ate a el eee : oo 7 os Bets 
(a) Acquisition of lands ‘ $2, 269, 649 | $31, 831 | $2, 690, 000 $2,721,831 | +$452, 182 
(6) Acquisition of water rights_-- . a 337, 680 ; 230, 000 | 230, 000 | — 107, 680 
Total : 2, 607, 329 31, 831 2, 920, 000 2, 951, 831 +344, 502 


(a) Acquisition of lands 

The estimate of $2,690,000 is an increase of $990,000 over the amount appro- 
priated for 1960. The estimate includes $250,000 for lands at Independence 
National Historical Park, Pa.; $400,000 for lands to Civil War areas: $540,000 
for two remaining parcels of land (cave properties) in Mammoth Cave Nations! 
Park, Ky.; $450,000 for lands within the extended boundaries of Everglades 
National Park, Fla.; and $1,050,000 for acquisitions of high priority lands in 
other park ares. 
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Need for funds.—The areas comprising the national park system contain ap- 
proximately 23 million acres, of which approximately 520,000 acres are not in 
Federal ownership. These privately owned and State owned lands within the 
areas of the system constitute a major problem in connection with the manage- 
ment, protection, maintenance, operation, and development of the individual 
areas of the system in which they lie. Until these privately owned lands within 
the park boundaries are eliminated, some of the consequences which must be 
endured because of lack of control of such lands are as follows: 

1. Private development and operation of facilities within the parks and mont- 
ments over which there is no public control, but which owe their profitmaking 
eapacity to park visitors. 

2. The cutting of timber with a consequent scar and impairment of park 
scenery. 

3. The operation of undesirable establishments or activities. 

4. The creation of real estate subdivisions. 

5. The conduct of land-searring mining operations and, after the cessation of 
mining, the existence of mining debris and of structures which deteriorate. 

6. Costly delays in needed developments or greater expense because of the 
necessity of “going around” private lands or establishing public developments 
in less desirable locations. 

7. Construction of commercial and other structures on lands the acquisition 
of which thereafter becomes more expensive. 

The value of lands within the parks has risen tremendously through the years. 
Costs of these lands are continuing to increase, partially due to the general 
increased prices, and also due to increased values accruing as a result of physical 
facilities being developed on such privately owned lands. The value of these 
lands also increases as the parks themselves are developed and used. The value 
of the privately owned lands remaining in the parks after 1960 is estimated at 
$31,550,000. The amounts appropriated for the past several years have al- 
leviated many complicating problems in collection with management and devel- 
opment of the parks, but the Service still has a long way to go. The rate of 
progress has been slow, and with the advent of time is proving to be more and 
more expensive to the Government. 

The Civil War Centennial extends from 1961 to 1965. Many of the areas of 
the Service were established in commemoration of historical events during that 
war. Several of them need further development or restoration of original 
scenes as far as possible so as to provide sound visitor use, understanding and 
enjoyment of the areas. The amount of $400,000 is included in this estimate to 
acquire some of the most important parcels of land in the Civil War areas. 

Private ownership of two cave properties in Mammoth Cave National Park 
has presented serious difficulties in administering the park since its. establish- 
ment. The public has been inconvenienced and has complained as a result of 
intense roadside solicitation and advertising on the part of the two cave owners 
as well as others outside the park. The public, the Service, and even the owners 
of the caves have been disturbed over the unsatisfactory conditions that have 
grown up in connection with the operation of the privately owned caves within 
the park. To correct this unsatisfactory situation and eliminate the public 
protests against it. the amount of $540,000 is included in this estimate to acquire 
the properties during the 1961 fiscal year. 

Public Law 85-764, approved August 27, 1958, authorized the acquisition of 
additional properties for the Independence National Historical Park, and also 
authorized the appropriation of an additional $250,000 for the purpose. Acqui- 
sition of the properties will furnish additional fire protection to the Christ 
Church structure, will enhance its setting, and will bring it into full view from 
Market Street. Acquisition and clearing of the tracts of land will also provide 
for a parking area access and, in general, will facilitate the planning for other 
developments underway within the area. These tracts should be acquired as 
soon as possible because of the ever-increasing value of properties in this lo 
eation. The amount of $250.000 is included in this estimate to carry out the 
purposes of the new legislation. 

Public Law 85-482, approved July 2, 1958, revised the houndaries of Ever- 
glades National Park, and authorized an appropriation of $2 million for acqui- 
sition of the lands held in private ownership within the new boundaries. It is 
extremely difficult to protect the area recently added to the park as long as 
substantial private holdings exist therein. The new area consists of sub 
merged lands, mangrove growth, swamps, islands, and other land having no 
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poundary or ownership markers or lines. Therefore, it is essential that all of 
the private lands be acquired to assure protection to the area as a rare ecological 
unit. It is basic that the new area should be in the same status as the original 
park area in which all private holdings have been acquired. This was possible 
pecause in 1947 the State of Florida donated the sum of $2 million to the United 
States to acquire all private lands in the initial park. It would be inconsistent 
now to refrain from placing the new area on a similar footing as contemplated 
by the act creating the addition to the park. The longer the acquisition pro- 
cram is delayed the more the lands are likely to cost. The amount of $450,000 
is included in this estimate to initiate the acquisition program. 

Plan of work.—The work plan contemplates acquiring as many of the privately 
owned lands within the parks as possible; the acquisition of additional properties 
at Independence National Historical Park which was authorized by the act of 
August 27, 1958; the acquisition of some of the most important parcels for Civil 
War areas So as to make them ready for the centennial observance ; acquisition 
of the two remaining privately owned tracts in Mammoth Cave National Park; 
and acquisition of privately owned lands within the extended boundaries of 
Everglades National Park. 

The following is a partial list of some of the most important tracts which 
should be acquired as quickly as possible: 





! 
Area and location Approximate | Estimated 
anreag | " 
acreage value 
| 

Capitol R eef National Monument, Utah ou ; bicisnis tenis .| 200 $90, 000 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monument, Fla : : | 5 | 275, 000 
Colonial ‘Nation: al isterteal Park, Va...........-2.-.: | 100 100, 000 
Devils Tower National Monument, Wyo er E 80 | 30, 000 
Dinosaur National Monument, Colo, and U tah_ Se i | 1, 370 | 50, 000 
Everglades National Park, Fla Pere sieseteeeneece * | 30, 000 450, 000 
Glacier National Park, Mont Mascantadidabubics . ; 100 250, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo-----.-.--..----- bk Z ‘ j 1, 000 500, 000 
Indeper idence National Historical Park, “Pa... ‘ Es 5 250, 000 
Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky A . 659 540, 000 
Petrified Forest National Monument, AMG 3645. i . . d ‘ } 1, 200 | 100, 000 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo__.........-- ismaeieeodeane save 300 200, 000 
Yosemite National Park, Calif... ___-_.._- a ee ea 250 | 150, 000 
Zion National Park, Utah. tea : S | 1, 000 80, 000 
Civil War areas, various States. , ‘i blll 800 | 400, 000 

PRIN, oientcwes net 37, 060 | 3, 465, 000 


(b) Acquisition of water rights 

The estimate of $230,000 is in the same amount as the appropriation for 1960, 
but represents a decrease of $107,680 under the amount available for 1960 due 
to the carryover balance from 1959. The estimate will provide for acquisition 
of water rights in areas where there is no further water for appropiation by 
application, permit, or license; for the negotiation of water rights purchases, 
preparation of applications for, and proof of appropriation of water in compliance 
with State water Jaws: for drilling and observation of test wells; and other re- 
lated acquisition activities. 

Need for funds.—More than 1,500 water systems in the areas administered are 
being supplemented or enlarged under the Mission 66 development program to 
provide more water for which water rights must be acquired or established. In- 
creasing numbers of the Eastern States are adopting appropriative water laws 
which will not conflict with the basic riparian doctrines. As a result, the Service 
must establish increasing numbers of appropriative water rights for increasing 
water use from systems which have formerly been operated under the riparian 
water laws. 

With the increased public use of the areas, more water must be obtained than 
is available in surface water sources. This can only be accomplished by prelim- 
inary geological investigations and subsequent exploratory test well drilling. 
The increasing need for such wells has been brought about by the increase in 
prior appropriations of the water resources in many areas where the parks are 
located. Florida and Mississippi, among other States, have adopted laws which 
define riparian rights as those to the average 5-yéar minimum surface flow or 
ground water level during the past 20 years. These minima now have to be 
estimated and revised as more data are obtained. The urgent need for wells 
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and gages in the Everglades, of which a few have been installed, is due to the 
basic drainage program on adjacent tributary land, by the central and southern 
Florida flood control project of the Corps of Engineers. 

The estimate of $230,000 is essential to carry out surveys to obtain needed 
data which are not provided in plans of existing water systems; preparation 
of maps to support applications for the appropriation of water in compliance with 
State water laws; purchase of water rights; and for preparation and filing of 
applications with supporting maps for new systems being constructed under the 
Service's development program. 

Plan of work.—A large portion of the work is accomplished by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey on a reimbursable basis, particularly with respect to geological 
investigations and exploratory test well drilling. Temporary survey crews are 
employed by the Service in gathering data on existing water systems, and for 
mapping in support of applications. The acquisition phases of the program are 
performed by professional employees of the Service. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The addition of the wording “including related personal property” is to make 
it possible to acquire personal property along with the real property in carrying 
out the Service’s land acquisition program. In many instances, the Service's 
personal property requirements are the same as those of the former property 
owners, in that the personal property can be used in place, or can be utilized in 
employee housing or in connection with other park operations. In numerous 
instances, acquisition of the real property would be greatly facilitated if author. 
ity existed to acquire the personal property in connection with the land acquisi- 
tion transaction. Often an owner is unable to dispose of the personal property 
without loss, which makes the owner hesitate to sell the real estate at a fair 
price. Due to isolation and other factors it is often necessary to acquire per- 
sonal property along with the real estate in order to secure a commitment from 
the owner to sell to the Government. And, personal property could be acquired 
in this manner at substantially less cost to the Government than by purchasing 
new equipment later when other funds are made available for the purpose. The 
best interests of the Government would be served if the Service had authority 
to use its land acquisition funds for acquiring such personal property when the 
necessity therefor prevails. 

Deletion of the wording “exempting certain funds for Federal tax liability” that 
was contained in the 1956 Interior Appropriation Act has served its intended 
purpose and is no longer pertinent to the appropriation text. 


Buildings and utilities construction program, 1961 fiscal year (based on Bureau 
of the Budget allowances) 


SUMMARY 
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REGION 1 


Cape Hatteras NSRA (N.C.) 


Hatteras Island: 
Lighthouse bathing beach: 
Construct comfort station, dressing rooms, shade struc- 
UN is Rance esha ck arinins cic cere oo tina eg eee en 
Construct sewage, power, and water systems, U-11 
Site development, lighthouse grounds, M—16 
Park general: Sand fixation, M—6 (portion) _.....___-__________ 
Bodie Island: Site development—grading, seeding, and planting— 
PORIGEMOS SPOR, Bemis COOTIORD ns dckni cocwdastuderndene 
Chickamagua—Chattanooga National Military Park (Tenn.): Con- 
struct sanitary sewage disposal system, Point Park, Lookout Moun- 
I Far A Diaries cdi vk AN ks Ol ep tg cid as rccice ben nbs css 
Everglades NP (Fla.): 
Long Pine campground and picnic area: 

COMTORE SCRTIOUE. (4), Fea dicnewakindsio sa nubaenidabeda 

ae (water, sewer, power), Ih ecosidietsin abstained slic 
Camping area and picnie area facilities (portion), tables, 
benches, fireplaces, drinking fountains, garbage cans, grad- 
ing, seeding, and planting (266 units), M—122, M—78____-~ 

Flamingo: Grading, seeding, and planting—Camp tender’s resi- 
dence, shelter, marina, and comfort stations (5), M—-126_______ 
Gulf coast: Employee residences (3), B-S8Q—-1__--____-_--______- 
Fort Pulaski NM (Ga.) : 
Prepare a install interpretive signs and markers within the 
RN, i i ak 
Provide per iod furniture within the fort and preparation of fur- 
URIS, TN ois iss trio nid wiShache nine Bemnie biads ennai 
CORGIPRAE OEP RRO INOUE 65. ois? 5 si etiti cts naniscnssiiine mei 
Prepare and install intrepretive devices and markers outside the 
NN haat: sca nksan sas akan st seinem cael giao ge le ola tae 
Repairs to brick masonry, Fort Pulaski, B—21—1 (portion) —~__--_~~_ 
Fine grade, reseed, and fertilize grass cover, terreplein, glacis, 
and parking | BPCR. SO Wis ciccemancighteebcebidulgaasatentiee 
Fort Sumter NM (S8.C.): 
Waterproof battery huger, B—7__---- thet te ta tiaanacarebtes 
Construct doors and shutters for fort left flank, B Wille csSede 2k 
Construct gun carriage and chassis, M—21____--_----___---- ~~~ 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania NMP (Va.): 
Lee Hill: 

Construct shelter and exhibits, B-34—-1___-______--___-_____ 

Clearing, grading, seeding, and planting, shelter, M-49____ 

Construct utilities (water and sewer systems), shelter, U-18, 
BN a i ia res aleesetammsah th bh valet naicdants ia ova lager aang ede 

Fredericksburg Field: 

Preparation and installation of museum exhibits including 
audiovisual installation, furniture, furnishings, and neces- 
sary alterations to visitor center, M—44—1_____-__~- See, 

Construct workroom and storage, National Cemetery, B—-35 

Chancellorsville Visitor Center 

Construct visitor center, including exhibits, audiovisual in- 
stallation, furniture, and furnishings, B-32_____-___~_- ™ 

Grading, seeding, planting, and flagpols, M—47______________ 

Construct water system, visitor center, U-13__...._________ 

Construct sewer system, visitor center, U-14____- bs acansessiceoa 

Park general: 

Prepare and install identification markers (65 markers and 
SOUMIEG EES. - TRI ah sk capensis poeta Rese akin a eeeei anid at 

Prepare and install entrance and approach signs (12) M—46__ 

Great Smoky Mountains NP (N.C.) 
Deep Creek residential area: 

Kmployee residences (2), B-119-1, including grading, seed- 
BORA, GRMRUN URI scan cs moire tae os en dees ucnies eae edad oe 

Employee housing, (2 units) B-1638, including grading, 
neetlng, ANG PuRuting... .... 2... isu 

Construct sewer system, U-—70—1___- 





Total 
amount 


$58, 800 


5, 800 
7, 100 
100, 000 


5, 000 
30, 000 


44, 000 
38, 500 
45, 300 
10, 900 
55, 500 
10, 000 


11, 800 
5, SOO 


5, 800 
15, 000 


9, 400 
9, 000 


3, 000 
2, 100 


30, 000 
5, 000 


6, 900 


62, 700 
8, SOO 


141, 500 
25, 100 
19. 800 

8, 800 


4, 200 
16, 200 


38, 000 


19, 600 
2, 900 
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Great Smoky Mountains NP (Tenn.): Appalachian Trail: Construct 
trail shelter, Indian Gap, B—223_~_- 
Horseshoe Bend NMP ( Ala.) : 
Obliterate roads, remove nonhistoric buildings, fences, ete_____-_ 
Stabilize old covered bridge as interpretative exhibit______---- 
Mammoth Cave NP (Ky.): Install cave lighting, U-S0-1_____ 
Manasses NBP ( Va.) : 

Construct wing on visitor center, including exhibits, audiovisual 
installation, furniture, and furnishings, B—62, and recondition- 
ing building, B-(4 —— Se Ae eta te Sees te tas a aa 

Rehabilitate stone house, B-58 1 a oe hk 

Construct park entrance developments (2), M-62 

Grading, seeding, and planting, visitor center, M—63 

Ocmulgee NM (Ga.): 
Construct employee residence, B-3_- sy 
Extend utilities to residence, U—16, U—22, U-23, U-24, and U25 
Pea Ridge NMP (Ark.): Obliterate roads, remove nonhistoric build- 
ings, fences, etc_- 
Richmond NBP (Va.): 
Fort Harrison area: 
Raze old buildings, M-9-1 
Construct secondary visitor center including exhibits, furni- 
ture, and furnishings, B-11] 2 
Grading, seeding, and oe for secondary “visitor center, 
M-12 Seite oh oe 
Construct shop and stor: age building, B | 
Extension of water distribution system, U-3-2 
Construct sewage disposal system, U-4—-2 
Construct fire equipment caches, B—-T-2 : piso 
Construct employee residences (2), B—4-2, including grading, 
seeding, and planting es are 
Construct fence and gates, utility area, M—-6-2 
Cold Harbor: 
Construct secondary visitor center including exhibits, furni- 
ture, and furnishings, B-10_ = . 8 
Construct utilities (water, sewer, and power connections ) 
for secondary visitor center, U-& : een See 
Grading, seeding, adn planting for secondary visitor center, 
Bre peter eectenwcesee +5 
San Juan NHS (P.R.) : 

El Morro: 

Construct comfort station, B-6 phi 
Construct utilities and power distribution, U e 


El Morro and San Cristobal: Archeological explorations, M 7-1 
Shenandoah NP (Va.): 
Camp Hoover: 
Obliteration of obsolete facilities, M—104 3 
Rehabilitate President’s, Prime Minister, and Creel cabins, 
ce wes 2, Br 
Park general: Selective cutting, M-—69 (portion) 
Virgin Island NP (V.I.) 
Red Hook: 
Dock building and platform. 
Construct maintenance- storage building, Be aera 
Clearing, grubbing, dredging, grading, and filling. M- Dees 
Construct utilities (water, septic system, power, and tele- 
phone), U-1_---- : a tee poe 
Site development—er ading, seeding, and planting, M-—2____ 
John: Repair and extend wharf, Lameshur, M—10 
Cruz Bay development : 
Construct visitor center, including exhibits, audio-visual in- 
stallations, furniture, and furnishings_ 
Fine grading, seeding, planting, and fencing, M-? 5 (portion) 


Total for region 1__- 


Total 
amount 


2, 600 | 
10, 800 
30, 000 
28 500 


91, 500 
40, 000 
15, 500 

3, 000 


19, 000 
4+, 000 


11, 000 


1, 200 
50, 000 
3, 000 
15, 300 
8, 300 
5, 600 
1,70 
38, 000 
D, 400 


30, 000 


6, 800 


~ 


, 000 


11, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 


1, 800 


16, 500 
11, 200 


75, 000 
22, 600 
9, 100 


9, 300 
13, 200 
10, 000 


155, 600 
11, 000 


1, 647, 800 











Total 
amount 


2, 600 | 


10, 800 
30, 000 
23, 500 


91, 500 
40, 000 
15, 500 
3, 000 


19, 000 
4, O00 


11, 000 


1, 200 
30, 000 
3, 000 
15, 300 
8, 300 
5, 600 
1, 7 
38, 000 
», 400 
30, 000 
6, 800 
3, 000 
11, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
1, 800 
16, 500 


11, 200 


75, 000 
22, 600 
9, 100 


9, 300 


13, 200 
10, 000 


a, 600 
11, 000 


47, 800 











; 
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Custer Battlefield National Monument, Mont. : 
Cooling tower, visitor center; B-15—1..... . ... tae 
Vistio? center, SITGPRTIONE, FFs -o oan nn eke nna eenbieee 
Devils Tower National Monument, Wyo. : 
Remodeling and alterations, visitor center and exhibits, B-14-2__-- 
Reconstruct effluent field, visitor center, U-18__--___-____-------_- 
Grading, seeding and planting, residential area, M—7-1_---------~-~- 
Thanplovyoe Roms: GTA. Fo iio wire ee tnentinnnamen 
Utility extensions to housing units, U-16-1----------------------- 
TC RER De Tn ccc eee 
Dinosaur National Monument, Utah: 
Reliefing of fossils (portion), M=1—7_.........-...--._..........« 
Water G70Cemh (CODTINOCIOR) | Tinea i in pein a eennteenens 
Effigy Mounds National Monument, Iowa: 
Rehabilitation and exploration of mounds (portion), M—1__-----~ 
Botranes Get: M-4......g..nciicncconnscussdemisonscesquenenonenses 
Fort Laramie National Monument, Wyo.: Lightning protection for his- 
tore Struct, Matick baddcccnsasnnadecntenucennineen so enmeneeel 
Glacier National Monument, Mont. : 
Headquarters: Reconstruct sewage disposal plant, U-175 (PHS) -- 
Two Medicine campground: 
Tables and fireplaces, 155 units, M—-18-1_.------------------- 
Comfont Atatseme (SB), teeiere n kh cecee 
Many Glacier campground: Tables and fireplaces, 30 units, M—86___ 
Sprague Creek campground: 
CommGrt: MRRTORE, (2), TEs isi cccanncneaumenin 
Reconstruct water and sewer system, U-170__------_--------- 
Avalanche campground : 
COmnert acne (5), Gee a hc ls oe noiewewe 
Reconstruct water and sewer system, U-178__--------------- 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo. : 
Moose headquarters : 
Employee housing, 8 units with garages, B-129-1___________- 
Topsoiling, seeding, planting and ditching (portion), M—10—1_- 
Park, general : 
Restoration of acquired lands (portion), M-86—-1___-.--~__ 
Restoration of pasture fences (portion), M—46___-_------_ 
Restoration of pasture irrigation (portion), M—45__------- 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial (Mo.) : 
South crossover bridge and retaining walls__________-__-_---~~- 
Railroad embankment retaining walls, north and south tunnel 
At RPGR SIGONs ie cee eneaeaneesinauneaensbeneel 
Supply contract for granite at grand steps____--_____-------_- 
Rocky Mountain National Park (Colo.) : 
Aspenglen campground: tables, fireplaces, clearing and defining 
CRRINGIEOR 'CI80), BEM. nn et enn aenksiee ne aiiieien 
Longs Peak Campground : 
Tables, fireplaces, clearing and defining campsites (45), 
WRUNG 2s cede eee wree eiacuakeie iced te-4o Sioa eee 
BOWer SYS TOO | gcc eek ce nsmamrcbaip hile 
Water system, U-83-2_-_------- nea Siena eee eaamanean a ete 
Comfort stations (2), Ba127-2. occ ceideretnkns ean 
Glacier Creek Livery : 
Tables, fireplaces, trash receptables (50 sites), picnic area, 
BSA on tte amete ew cae enone eae eens 
Signs, landscaping and obliteration, M-68___--_._------- 
Fall River: 
Water and sewer system, U-—112—1____-_-_-_-- beast pegnibtes Rods tact 
UnEPaNCO: MERION. Tk So ce dee netinne ewes 
Shadow Mountain NRA (Colo.) : 
Lake Granby picnic area: 
Tables, fireplaces and garbage receptacles (50 sites) _._-__- 
Wells, nit TOmlets, G2 GIO GINE nn en erin msienasint 





Total 
amount 


$1, 500 
7, 600 


17, 500 
3, 500 
7, 600 

60, 000 
2, 000 

65, 200 


25, 000 
17, 500 


8, 000 
3, 500 


3, 600 
17, 600 
12, 000 
88, 000 

3, 300 


22, 000 
30, 000 


88, 000 
47, 200 


15, 000 
30, 000 


500, 000 
198, 000 
952, 000 

17, 000 


7, 000 
16, 200 
18, 000 
22, 000 
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Theodore Roosevelt NMP (N. Dak.) : 
Elkhorn Ranch: boundary fence, M-224-1__------------------- 
North unit: relocate entrance station and gate (including utili- 

ties e xtension ) 

Wind Cave NP (S. Dak.) : 
Install hypoc hlorinator for spring source (including building; 

U-28-1) (PHS) 
Install hypochlorinator for well, U-28-1 (P HS) - 

Yellowstone NP (Wyo): 

Mammoth: Warehouse reconstruction (portion), B-103-1 
Madison Junction: 
Utilities, U--198 
Mess house, B-35-2 ; 
Employee housing, 8 units, B 298- 1. 
Dormitory (20 man), B-334 win gicaakie 
Old Faithful: Waterline extension to Government area, U 108.7 
Lewis Lake campground: 
Tables, fireplaces, and garbage receptacles (100° sites), 
M-63-2 . s 
Housing and utilities for camp Ranger, B-346_ 
Bridge Bay: Dredging lagoon (portion) 
Grant Village: 
Construct utilities, U-118—-8, U-119-8 (portions) —- 
Comfort stations (11), B—-141-1_ eee Senmn ce : 
Tables, fireplaces, garbage receptacles, and grading (500 
sites), various campgrounds, M—55-2 
Park, general: 
Tables, fireplaces, garbage eee and grading, (230 
sites), M-91, M-96 (portion) piel 
Tables, fireplaces, underground garbage rec -epta icles ( 70 sites) 
various picnic grounds, M- 76-2 (portion ) ____ tiara be bs 
Latrines, picnic areas, B-273 (portion) ~....._.________- 


Total for region 2_ 


REGION 3 


Arches NM (Utah): Fencing. grading, seeding, and planting, visitor 
center and residences, M—13 

Aztee Ruins NM (N. Mex.): 

Exhibits for visitor center addition, B 

Yxhibits furring in visitor center, B-13 
Big Bend NP (Tex.) 

Panther Junction: 

Additional water supply, U-—51 


Administration-orientation building, including | exhibits, B- 
23-6 | 


Water sy stem extension, U-38-2_ 
OVI Serre: ERT PNIROND, RO oe a i ee eens 
Bryce Canyon NP (Utah) : Reconstruct old campground (2 50 sites) and 
construct new campground (100 sites), M—11-1 (portion) —- 
Canyon de Chelly NM ( Ariz.) 
Campground: 
Tables and fireplaces for 23 sites_- 
LE ne tec Se a rs ee eee eee 
Extension of water and sew erlines to ‘comfort station__ 
Carlsbad Caverns NP (N. Mex.) 
Replace main sewerline, U-46__.............-_-______________- 
Replace 12,000 feet of high voltage electric cable in caverns 
Cedar Breaks NM (Utah): 
Water supply and distribution system, U-4_- See 
Fencing, grading, seeding, and planting for apartment building, 
a nik Se akg: ai i cE 
Pana nw warm iiinn rine earn 
Electrical a oie system (complet tion), U-1-7. 


Total 
amount 


$6, 500 
15, 000 


3, 500 
2, 000 


53, 000 


30, 000 
34, 700 
80, 000 
72, 500 
45, 100 


10, 000 
8, 000 
235, 000 
525, 200 
121, 000 


$15, 100 
28, 000 
8, 200 
8, 200 
318, 800 
11, 200 
11, 800 
58, 500 
2, 300 
11, 000 
3, 500 


31, 500 
53, 200 


91, 300 
2, 500 
10, 600 
4, 500 


a 
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Total Total 
mount Chaeo Canyon NM (N. Mex.) amount 
56, 500 Parchase and itnetall chiorinator.......u.......664-escije-tieax $1, 200 
Removal of old field school buildings, Pueblo Bonito, M-—7-4-_--- 10, 000 
15, 000 | Chiricahua NM (Ariz.): Drill water well and connect to present 
eyatem,; Udo. cess sep aden epic ae lwo gadis tenon 6, 000 
Fort Union NM (N. Mex.) : Cleanup of area and stabilization of build- 
3, 500 i666 eosin oe eek beeen shncnen nonheme =e $15, 000 
2,000 | Grand Canyon NP (Ariz.) : 
j South Rim: 
3, 000 Expand water storage and distribution system (portion), 
(utility area, residence expansion), U-102—2___-.--__----- 40, 700 
0,000 | Expand sewer system (portion) (utility, residence expan- 
1,700 | SOR). W106 ce ee ee 32, 600 
0, 000 Construct water and sewer and underground power system 
2,500 | (portion) (Yavapai expansion), Mather area, U-94___-~- 42, 000 
5.100 | Employee residences (9), B=15Q0-1icic.. ccs cceceews eee 171, 000 
Employee housing (8 units), B—-144-1__~__-.--...-----_-... 102, 700 
ark General: 
», 000 Rehabilitate and construct fences (general), 9 miles east 
8. 000 boundary, deerproof fence for garbage dumps on south and 
>, 000 month Pind... Ned Jabs oc a ek eee Renee eens 18, 600 
. Lake Mead NRA (Neyv).: 
», 200 Cottonwood Cove: 
|, 000 Sewage disposal system, residence area: septic tank, leaching 
field, collection lines, U-149......-— toc tec iaccue aseheta 5, 100 
», OON Employee residences (2), including fine grading, seeding, 
pienting, B-170: 2 oso6 6 ccc sce ee Se eee 39, 000 
Echo Bay: 
, 000 Employee residences (2), including fine grading, seeding and 
nilanting, D100) <q cc once tabhesede dete 39,000 
, 500 Equipment storage (4 stalls) and gas and oil building, B-164_ 23, 500 
, 000 Ranger office and information station, B—160_____ a iad tate 35, 100 
eS Mesa Verde NP (Colo.) : Archeological survey excavations, etc. (por- 
, 900 i REC eos fe me ine scinicl Mbtaca oh enc annette Toes Salads Gig ican igihendo 100, 000 
Petrified Forest NM (Ariz.) : 
Painted Desert development : 
Painted Desert-Puerco water system, U-21—-1 and construct 
and install utilities for headquarters area, water power, 
100) sewer, fuel oil, telephone and radio, U-22—-2______-________ 261, 8300 
neence station, I-O2—h... a... derdieaneceecskacitewwames 17, 600 
OO) Administration-orientation building, B-53___-_______-_____ 211, S00 
200 Eimployee residences (6G), B-O6-( oon nn eh ee 115, 800 
Employee housing (8 units), B-55_-.--______.-_-__-_ Stir ceeakagie de 117, 600 
Park general: 
200 2-inch water line from Puerco system to Agate Bridge, 
j 7,900 feet, Chalcedony section, U—23-1_.............-... 23, S00 
- Exhibits for Rainbow Forest Visitor Center, Rainbow For- 
200 I i a ih nl Rie a i ele 30, 000 
800 j Rehabilitate Agate Bridge comfort station, B—56_________~_ 2, 300 
s Boundary fence, Blue Mesa, 18 miles, M-31__----------_--- 22, 800 
500 t Saguaro NM (Ariz.): Exhibits for visitor center addition, B-3_____ 16, 500 
Walnut Canyon NM (Ariz.) : 
Employee residences (2), including fine grading, seeding, and 
300 planting, B—12-1__....._____- pin aiandg atin Sin ermpere es x asceeele 38, 000 
000 Utilities for residences, U-9, U-10___------------------------- 5, 400 
500 WV ODOR IOI, SB nn or an ee eee er 42, 000 
, Enlargement of sewage disposal system, U-7-8___-.-----__-__- 13, 500 
on Equipment storage and utility building, B—11—1____._._________ 25, 800 
2 j a . 
Total. for region 3... ..._~- sainsn cos aslaes wile of eceneneniiaeaid bbe] 2, 285, 900 
500 sienna 
00 
y 
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REGION 4 


Crater Lake NP (Oreg.) 

Reconstruct Sinnott Memorial, B—83-3___- ant eee tee ee 
Reconstruct Annie Spring Campground, M- 32 i ee stws kee 
Death Valley NM (Calif.) : Fine grading, seeding and planting, visitor 
eee, Ewe ee eee 2. 

Fort Clatsop NMem. (Oreg.) 
Completion employee residences (2), B—1, B-2_____-__-_______ 
Completion drilling well and construct wi iter system, U-1_- 
Completion sewage disposal system, U-2___--____-__-__________ 
Completion power and telephone systems, U-3___ 

Fort Vancouver NM (Wash.) : 

Water system U-10-1______________- : 
Visitor Center, Inc., exhibits, B—1-3____-_ ee ; ; s 
Marking fort site, M—5-2_____ Pena aeed pious 
Employee residences (2), al 3-1_ . 
Underground powerline, a4 U1. eee eR 2 2 ee 
Joshua Tree NM (Calif.), Oasis s Headquarters: 
Employee residences (3), B-20—5 : Be be BL 
Utilities for residences, U-—21-2 Se Fades) Fe De Pee oe ee 
Lassen Voleanic NP (Calif.) : 
Mineral headquarters: 
Employee residences (3), including fine grading, and plant- 
ing, M—49-3___. State oe SEK Sees beans 
Utility extensions, U-—85-1_______.__________- 
Drakesbad: 
Sewer system, U-105-—1- sider fepmmeeem ore & 
Water system, U—-106—-1_ phe ieah  See a a oe 
Butte Lake: Water system, U _98- J u 25 Fag te ae pee 
Lava Beds NM (Calif.), Indian w mn headquis urters : 
pmnioygee howsing. 4 anite! -O0-2._._.__....- eke 
Employee residence, 4, including gr: ading. seeding and pl: unting__ 
Sewer system extension, U-—2—5___________ —— ieee! 
Extension and replacement of w vaterline, 10-5 eerie See Be 
Power system extension, U-13-1 ee A er etan ic to 
Extent telephone syetem, U—12-1_.. ee. 
Grading, seeding and planting, M—20- ae Eee Sn aes eae 
Power and telephone to Schonchin Butte I ookout, U- ep ec: 
Mount Rainier NP (Wash.), Ohanapecosh : 
Water system, U-2-6 (portion) __-___~- ohooh! 
Electric power distribution system, U-74 (portion) 
Olympic NP ( Wash.) : 
Plant trees and shrubs at Pioneer Memorial Museum, M-89 
Kalaloch Campground: 
Care CECE Ae), Wee oe ee 
Extend water system, P—S3______- tee 
i on system, U-—84____- iS 
Campground development, M- 87 ; as eis 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon NP’s (Calif.) : 
Grant Grove: 
Water system reconstruction, U-15-2 (complete) ae 
Sewer system reconstruction, U-6—-2____________ ee! 
Residence site development, M—60-1_ gee hecd Do 
Tables, fireplaces, 50 garbage cans, “regrade sites (100), 
plant trees and shrubs, campground M-—74- 2 5 
Comfort station_____ Bieri i eee Staccato eepetrane enc 
Ash Mountain: 
Residential site development (8), M—56____- eeu eS 
ERIN oo ee ae 2 ecu aemeeennws 
Dorst Creek Campground : 
Comfort stations (5), =—_ sewer system, B—148________ 
Tables, fireplaces, 25 garbage cans, grade and plant shrubs, 
I Oe os as ccc asia rim aula emo Dies 
SS TREE EN ic ire ine econ See eben eee 
I NT cane pce coca no cieminicenieni eee Same maees 


Total 
amount 


$30 
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Total 
deen ; amount 
$30. 000 Whitman __M (Wash.): Archeological investigations, M—9, M—10__-- 5, 300 
| 9. 400 ) Yosemite NP (Calif.), El Portal: 
7 Employee residences (20), including fine grading, and planting... 381, 000 
30. 000 Serpe eal GIR NNE, TT BO i aca ceocadi lua hs beesiia ah ian es tang ees annie 145, 100 
Otte GEC RNIN, RS NNR el ngs pests as Sb Sd aia ace sais er eh cle la ie 98, 400 
i on f Total for region Bisnek alc ate i ee ee 2, 135, 400 
18, 400 | 

» 

=, 000 REGION 5 
> CC. & O. Canal NHP (Md.): Rehabilitation of canal and appurtenant 
2) 194) structures, development of picnic areas, campground, etc___---- 100, 000 
38. 000 ' Edison Labor: mee NM (N.J.): Rehabilitation building, No. 15 
13. 000 ‘ (portion), ssl a tak a sl ns iat cae slg ncn ns Sgn Sasi chasiche we seh tencsiaiat 41, 700 

; ' Fort McHenry NM (Ma.) : 
55. 800 : Employee reside neces (2), B-3-6------- pretty idsavmegieacene dike 38, 100 

9, 000 Install heating system, Star WOOD UeGsiCL succeed Ke 13, 600 

"a General Grant NM (N. Y.): Communication facilities_.......__.-- 4, 000 

Grand Portage NM (Minn.): Rehabilitation of structures (portion) 10, 000 
Harpers Ferry NM (Md.): Rehabilitate and restore historic struc- 
Be 5M) tires, B~16' (conmpiete) } B-O) 'B-1T let eee 10, 000 
z 5 304) Independence NHP (Pa.) : 

~aS Landscape developments, areas A and B (portion) —.----.---- 370, 500 
25, 500 Rehabiltate and restore Independence square group of buildings 
29, 300 (portion), B-101-1 ss kins ds eile bs Gis i kG ek ia i aah nat 376, 500 
13 000 Steamline extension to buildings Nos. 10, 15, 16, and 17, U-—7-1___ 35, 300 

_ Rehabilitate and restore first bank of United States (portion), 

- BF) 5s sash. een ak ete ne bn bh addi edhe a edhe abi dee eee 19, 400 
45, 800 Archeological research, various locations (portion) ~~... ~~ __ 35, 000 
aa Rehabilitate and restore Walnut St. buildings (portion) ~~_ ~__ . 63, 300 
29" 500 Isle Royale NP ( Mich.) : 

" 800 Rock Harbor development : 

> 500 Garbage disposal incinerator, U-30__..-.......---..--.--_- 6, 800 

+100 Kmniogee Gormitory,: 1-10-20. cess ee nwencbinen deeb deus 100, 000 

=” Employee residence, B-—71—1 and grounds development, M-64 19, 000 

1,300 | Pubne reception Tachity at Cote... sh caw eceeneenewn 21, 400 
OR. 500 Acquisition OR TOnmmne TB U T tO e i Se a ee 75, 000 
16, =) Lakeside campground; shelter, cables and fireplaces, (portion), 

ns IR MI cn ctv idnsin Hiss dh bainpinc ta reem dno ab ica ts Sma cai eaminies cael 75, 300 

9 on Minute Man NHP (Mass.) : Historic grounds restoration including 

=, 6 research_ oe Oy Oe a ee eee ee 15, 000 
29 000 Perry’s Victory (IPM) NM (Ohio): Rehabilitate interior of monu- 

a ment : Sitbld wile abe bit) octet i i be 2 80, 000 

6.100 Saratoga NHP (N.Y.) 
®, re Grounds tiled Cem, Wm i nin ei ces 6, 200 
1, Utility building, B-20______ a eee ad Pcs nen eben alabaat etek 16, 400 

| Construct walls and fence enc losures, utility area “and Schuyler 
02. 100 property, M-16-2..... dwanec aia oes 5, 000 
Fo SENS GRAE WCE NONI Che a ee 1, 667, 500 
40. 000 NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 
17, 200 District of Columbia : Park operations building (portion) B-32-2_____ 773, 000 
7 Maryland: Fort Washington, water system, U-8_____- da accddad ei eaae 148, 500 
19, 100 Total for National Capital Parks________ SUS cite lth Bak Ricd 916, 500 


53,600 Ff 


25, 000 
25, 000 
56, 000 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. What caused the large unobligated balance of 
$4,970,126 carried over thea 1959 to this year? 

Mr. Wirrn. There were several relatively large projects that could 
not be gotten under contract by the close of the fiscal year. A listing 
of the major projects will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was any of this held in budget reserve by the Bureau! 

Mr. Wirrn. Of the total unobligated balances only $30,268 of land 
acquisition funds were in budget reserve. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix on 
p. 1011.) 


MISSION 66 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the latest total cost figure of the Mission 66 
program and what major changes have been made in the plans since 
last year ? 

Mr. Wirrn. This [referring to a control schedule] is off the press 
and I think we sent you one. The total overall Mission 66 is analyzed 
in it. For construction and land acquisition it is $658 million from 
the time of the beginning, of which, through this year, there are about 
$190 million allotted. That includes lands. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much do you have in this year for Mission 66! 

Mr. Wirrn. If you recall, about a year ago we kept the items 
separately. It was confusing and we were more or less advised to 
combine them all and call it all Mission 66. However, we do retain 
a chart which shows what has been added to Mission 66 through 
various steps, and that is on page 6 here. This shows there has 
been a total of $371 million added to Mission 66, and that is shown 
on this page. Mission 66, on construction, started with $459 million. 
The increase in cost of construction over the years has raised that by 
$59 million, bringing it up to $518 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. I see that. 

Mr. Wirru. About $105 million has been added for projects and 
other costs not originally contained in the original Mission 66 schedule. 

Mr. Kirwan. Get down to the ori igin, then, $518 million. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You said that would be completed in 1966. Is that 
the idea? 

Mr. Wirtu. That was our original concept. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will not be. The $500 million will not. be spent 
on it? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 


Mr. Kirwan. Why don’t you take those signs down? What is the f 


use of fooling the public? 
Mr. Wirru. I am not trying to fool the public. 


Stee 


SBE eR? 


ESI - SL 





Mr. Kirwan. Let. us put it : differently. You are not trying to fool | 


them but they are being fooled. The signs state it will be completed 
Mr. Wirru. I feel this way: I have been very proud of Mission 66, 
as you have. 
Mr. Kirwan. So am I, but why have they not submitted the re 
quired budget requests each year if they expect to complete the plan by 
1966? Every time I pick up the newspaper, and I am not referring to 
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you person: ally, I read about Mission 66. Mission 66 will not be finished 
on schedule. That is the point I make. 

I know when I walk into a park there is a big sign up saying Mis- 
sion 66, indicating the program will be completed in 1966. But at 
the current rate it will not be completed until 1976. 

Mr. Wirrn. I had not looked at it that way. The signs we have 
do not say when it will be completed but that this is a Mission 66 
project. 

Mr. Kirwan. You should put the actual facts on those signs. You 
and I are interested in this program. I know this ¢ ommittee is inter- 
ested in this program. lam not blaming you. 

If you go before the Budget Bureau and they tell you this is all you 
will get, lasaC ongressman resent it. They say they are out to stop 
Congress from spending money and yet the public is being misled that 
Mission 66 is being completed on schedule. We should either take 
down those signs or go through with the program on schedule. 

I know you are interested in finishing the project but you are not 
getting the money from the Budget Bureau, 

You have made a good Park ‘Director, but I was amazed last year 
that the budget was only $47.6 million and yet over $70 million a year 
is required to ¢ ‘omplete it on schedule by 1966. 


ENGINEERING AND DESIGN COSTS 


Your report on engineering and design costs has been filed with the 
committee and I note you are taking steps to hold down such costs and 
to reduce construction costs. Please comment on your efforts in this 
matter. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have taken several steps which I outline in there. 
The main things we are trying to do are to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the committee to standardize as much as possible. We feel 
that is the quickest and best way to cut down overhead costs. Along 
with that, I want to point out that in our overhead costs on construc- 
tion we allot cerain moneys for that work, but there are hidden costs. 
We know of no other way of getting the funds for them. We have to 
prepare our programs 1 or 2 years in advance and get information to 
submit. The only money we have is the money we get from construc- 
tion. Some of those projects fall by the wayside as the budgets are 
prepared and, while the material is put on the shelf, it might not be 
used for 5 or 10 years. 

When we get approval on a project, and we know we are working 
in an area, and the area is going forward, the man who is working on 
that will get the additional information needed for the advance 
projects that. will be coming next year and the year after so we do not 
have to go back and forth. You also asked who was going to move 
tothis model house. I havea problem on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will reach that later. 

How much of a reduction have you made in the engineering and 
design staff? Also tell us if you do any planning on projects for the 
District of Columbia and what is the total being spent this year on 
eneineering and design ? 

Mr. Wirrn. To answer the first question, we have not actually 
reduced the number of personnel in engineering and design work at 
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the present time, although we did not fill all the vacancies that were 
available to be filled, and there are vacancies now. The work we do 
in the District of Columbia is for National Capital Parks, and that 
is included in our overall overhead expense. 

We also give to the Bureau of Public Roads 12.75 percent of the 
amounts programed for the projects they handle for us. We are ques- 
tioning that amount and we have asked for a meeting of the higher 
echelon of the two departments to determine whether any reductions 
in these costs can be brought about. 

Mr. Kirwan. $7,718,000? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes. 


Mr. Kirwan. I know you will get some encouragement from the 
committee to cut it down. 
(The following was submitted later :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C 


REPORT TO HOUSE AND SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES ON ENGINEERING 
AND DESIGN Costs INCURRED ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is submitted in compliance with the following provision which is 
quoted from Conference Report No. 545, on the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies appropriation bill, 1960: 

“* * * The conferees are concerned about the excessive engineering and design 
eosts being incurred on construction projects and directs that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, National Park Service, and the Forest Service thoroughly re- 
view present policies, practices, and staffing and submit to the committees in 
connection with the 1961 budget a complete report of the action taken and 
savings in funds and reductions in personnel achieved in this regard.” 

The first part of the report will deal with (1) the Service’s organization for 
accomplishing engineering and design functions, (2) the manner of financing 
these functions as well as other functions comprising parts of the overall con- 
struction program activities, and (3) various factors to be considered in deter- 
mining equitable cost levels for engineering and design functions. The second 
part of the report will deal with the review that has been made to comply with 
the conference report provision and actions that have been taken to hold engi- 
neering and design costs to a minimum. 


PART 1. PERTINENT FACTORS FOR CONSIDERATION 


Organization for accomplishing engineering and design functions 


The planning and technical direction of the construction programs, including 
the exercise of staff supervision over plans for the overall development of the 
parks, are responsibilities of the Service’s Division of Design and Construction. 
That Division consists of the Office of the Chief and Branches of Architecture, 
Engineering, and Landscape Architecture in the Washington office and two decen- 
tralized field offices—one in Philadelphia, Pa. (eastern office), and one in San 
Francisco, Calif. (western office). There is also a Division of Design and Con- 
struction in the National Capital Parks organization which is under the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Superintendent, National Capital Parks, but which 
receives technical direction from the Washington office unit of the Division 
of Design and Construction. 

Geographically, the eastern and western offices serve the two portions of the 
country separated by the western boundaries of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana, except that National Capital Parks is served by its 
own Division of Design and Construction. 

Except for those functions performed by the Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with respect to major roads and parkways construction, the 
foregoing organizational units have responsibility for preparation of master 
plans as well as for making investigations and surveys, preparing construction 
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plans and specifications, supervising the construction projects, plan review, and 
advising the Director in all construction program matters 

The Bureau of Public Roads, under cooperative agreement with the Service, 
performs engineering surveys and investigations, prepares plans and specifica- 
tions, issues bid invitations, analyzes bids received, recommends contract awards, 
and supervises the projects in the major roads sections of the roads and trails 
and parkways programs from an engineering standpoint. The Service handles 
architectural and landscape work on such projects. 

It is in the organizational units discussed above that the Service’s engineering 
and design costs are incurred. It must be remembered, however, that each of 
the offices has responsibilities and incurs costs incident to planning and prose- 
euting the construction programs other than those which are considered to be 
within the scope of engineering and design work on specific projects. This is 
discussed more fully later in the report. 


Arrangements for financing construction costs other than direct project costs 


Except for a small amount provided by the Division of Design and Construc- 
tion annually for the historic American buildings survey under the management 
and protection appropriation, a function that is separate and apart from con- 
struction programing functions performed in the Washington and regional offices, 
the Mission 66 staff functions, services rendered by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice in the planning and prosecution of construction programs, a proportionate 
share of the cost of producing the Park Practice publication, and functions per- 
formed by small specialized staffs in the Washington and regional offices in 
planning for interpretive facilities provided or to be provided for in the con- 
struction programs are also financed from construction funds. 

A portion of the amount provided for each construction program, based on a 
percentage of the amounts provided for projects, is allocated to meet these costs. 
To the total amount made available through the percentage allocations is added 
the amounts provided in the programs specifically for advance planning. From 
the total of the percentage allocations and the advance planning amounts, allot- 
ments are made to finance the functions discussed in the foregoing. 

The percentage allocations, advance planning programed amounts, and 
amounts allotted for each of the functions for the 1960 fiscal year are as 
follows : 


Amounts made available for allotment 





| Percentage 


Program allocation | Amount 

rate | 

} 

Percentage allocations: | | 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities...................-.--- a .| 10 | $1, 071, 290 
Roads and trails___- TGR ME, Me eee JERS 16 | 2, 800, 000 

Parkways: 
Roads and trails_. pl A si i a Ne ae ee | 16 2, 377, 455 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. 10 | 92, 750 


Subtotal, percentage allocations... ....-.-- 6, 341, 495 


Advance planning amounts: 


| 
Buildings, utilities and other factlities. ..._...-..... 22-22. ---.-0----0--|--9----2---0--| 500, 000 
Roads and trails xd. di ak detidd awn citiiaseawedwn ont es | 500, 000 
ONT NRR  Nalictcii ada come yh ncnseetis kets tei Mix Adlai tele <Aeeist Sa. aieiua cider 200, 000 
Subtotal, percentage allocations and advance planning amounts. -_--_--_|_--..---------| 7, 541, 496 
Balances of similar funds carried over from 1959_..........-.--.------ bi, i acicat nia | 176, 957 


ts 7, 718, 453 


ee oe a a aaa ela 


Amounts allotted: 
Division of design and construction: 





Washington office 
Eastern office 
Western office. 


369, 000 
1, 264, 150 
2, 146, 150 





Division of Design and C onstruction, “National C: apite Oe ke eek a 410, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads peascéaaedon oe 3, 076, 053 
Programs staffs in Washington and re gion: al offices | 205, 945 
Menton 66 staff Foes I Daa a a he 79, 000 
1.8. Public Health Service. ee aes 25, 000 

P lanning for interpretive facilities, Ww ashington and regional RNs Nets. es .| 130, 330 
Park Practice publication. - sale EEE SETTERS i 12, 825 
|— —— EEE a 

Ue aR ne nai Oe A i et SASSER 7, 718, 453 


50434—60—pt. 
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Engineering and design costs versus other costs represented in foregoing figures 

It is readily apparent that substantial amounts of the costs of formulating 
and executing construction programs, as indicated above, are not engineering 
and design costs. The amounts allocated for construction programing, including 
the Mission 66 staff, functions performed by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
planning for interpretive facilities, and the Park Practice publication, all of 
which are essential to the formulation and execution of construction programs, 
should not be classed as design and engineering costs. Also, as indicated earlier 
in the report, only a portion of the amounts allocated for the Division of Design 
and Construction and the Bureau of Public Roads should be classed as engineering 
and design costs. Some of the functions performed by the Division of Design 
and Construction and the Bureau of Public Roads, which should not be classed as 
engineering and design ones, are as follows: 

1. Long-range construction planning (master planning) functions. This is a 
broad planning function for a park as a whole and precedes programing and 
detailed project planning. 

2. Technical or professional supervision of going projects. This includes work 
performed in supervising and inspecting both contract and day-labor projects 
after surveys, plans, and specifications have been completed. 

3. Preliminary planning and surveys for projects that may not materialize, 
such as feasibility studies, project studies required in connection with proposed 
legislation, etc. The incurring of planning costs on some projects that are 
never carried out is unavoidable. 

4. Review and advisory services on matters other than approved construction 
programs. The training and other qualifications of these staffs are such that it 
is inevitable that they be consulted and perform staff services on many matters 
other than the approved construction programs. 


Accounting data on engineering and design costs 

The foregoing indicates that engineering and design costs represent only a 
portion of the total costs incurred, other than direct construction costs,. in the 
formulation and execution of construction programs. At the time the question 
of engineering and design costs was raised in connection with the 1960 budget 
estimates, the Service was not in a position to state what portion of its overall 
construction costs was attributable to engineering and design. Effective July 1, 
1959, the Service’s accounting system was modified so that the accounts for the 
field offices of the Division of Design and Construction would break out costs 
incurred for those offices in a manner that makes possible determination of 
engineering and design costs. However, because the functions performed are 
not constant from season to season, the cost data developed in the new accounts 
will not be meaningful until the accounts have been maintained for at least a 
year. The Service is, therefore, still not in a position to state the percentage of 
its total construction costs that is attributable to design and engineering. 

It is pertinent to mention at this point that accounts covering the functions 
detailed above are not maintained on a project basis. While separate accounts 
are maintained for each of the functions for which an allotment is made, with 
appropriate components of cost breakdowns, it would not be possible to identify 
every expenditure with a particular project or group of projects. With the 
large number of projects comprising the Service’s construction programs and the 
many functions performed other than those that can be identified with projects 
when the costs are incurred, the cost of maintaining accounts covering the above 
functions on a project basis would far exceed the value of the information that 
would be provided. Accordingly, even under the modified cost-accounting system, 
the accounts will not reflect engineering and design costs by projects. 

Individual project cost accounts are, of course, maintained in the Service’s 
field finance offices to reflect direct construction costs. Upon completion of a 
project, the direct construction costs are increased by transfer, on a percentage 
of direct cost basis, of other costs from the accounts of the Washington office. 
Construction costs other than the direct project ones are picked up in holding 
accounts in the Washington office as they are incurred, from which account 
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transfers are made to the project accounts in the field finance offices upon 
completion of a project. The projects are, therefore, capitalized in the amounts 
of the direct costs plus percentage increases to cover all other costs involved. 

The Service is aware of the fact that in capitalizing its projects in the fore- 
going manner some projects are overcharged and some are undercharged for 
“Other than direct projects” costs. The fact that there are wide variations in 
programing, planning, design, engineering, and project supervision costs among 
the various types of projects is recognized. However, the cost of maintaining 
accounts on a project basis for the Design and Construction offices would far 
outweigh any disadvantages or inequities obtaining in capitalizing the construc- 
tion projects on the basis discussed in the foregoing. 


Variations in engineering and design costs among projects 

While, as explained above, the Service does not have accounting data upon 
which to base such a determination, it is a recognized fact that engineering and 
design costs vary percentageswise among different types of projects, from one 
location to another, and according to the sizes of the various projects. In sup- 
port of these contentions, the following authoritative charts and statements 
have been reproduced from printed publications and are included as a part of this 
report : 

From the June 1958 issue of Architectural Forum, a chart showing the varia- 
tions in architectural fees for various types of projects among the various States 
(exhibit 1). 

From ASCE “Manuals of Engineering Practice’ No. 38, a curve chart show- 
ing variations in engineering costs on a percentage of net construction cost basis 
among projects in various cost brackets (exhibit 2). 

The non-Government cost data provided in these charts are very pertinent 
in determining equitable engineering and design cost levels for the National Park 
Service. The first chart (exhibit No. 1) shows that such percentage costs vary 
among the different types of projects and from one location to another ranging, 
for example, from 5 to 15 percent for residences, with the 5 percent applying in 
only one State. The construction programs of the National Park Service are 
comprised of many different types of projects, widely scattered geographically 
and in remote locations, and the variations in engineering and design percentage 
costs could be expected to be greater than those shown on the chart. 

Accordingly, the overall engineering and design percentage costs will vary 
according to the amounts included in the programs for the various types of 
projects. This factor must be given full consideration in determining whether 
or not National Park Service engineering and design costs are excessive. 

The second chart (exhibit No. 2) shows that engineering and design costs are 
greater percentagewise on small projects than on large ones. The chart shows 
that engineering costs on a $100,000 project range from 7 to 9 percent and that 
such costs on a $1 million project range from less than 5 to 6 percent. This 
factor is also very pertinent with respect to engineering and design costs on 

National Park Service projects. The following is a breakdown of the individual 
projects in the 1960 programs into various cost brackets: 


Aggregate Percentage 


Cost bracket | Number of | Percentage of| programed | of total 
| projects total projects; amounts | programed 
| | | amounts 
So a ees Fee <a. es oe | “TT ae por “a | 
Ban gente. . Oi: hse estes aivizcws 260 | 50. 09 | 2, 807, 800 | 6. 43 
$25,000 to $50,000 ; 7 111 21. 39 | 3, 942, 300 9. 03 
$50,000 to $100,000. ______- eae 68 13. 10 | 4, 697, 300 | 10. 76 
$100,000 to $200,000 yee . 35 6. 74 | 4, 568, 800 | 10. 46 
$200,000 to $300,000. __._........--.--- Ars 10 1.93 | 2, 395, 400 | 5. 48 
$300,000 to $400,000 id toa ealadbeewa ene Dada 11 | 2.12 | 3, 690, 700 8.45 
$400,000 to $500,000... _- bore he die tipali andes a "| 6 | 1.16 2, 633, 000 6. 03 
RP Be ac os a debra cdeubeneweseeundiea | 18 | 3. 47 18, 934, 700 43. 36 
RIEL «ca: deiedeasiaisiititicontame | 519 100 43, 670, 000 | 100 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that 84.58 percent of the projects in the 
Service’s three 1960 construction programs are estimated to cost less than 
$100,000 each and that the amounts programed for such projects represent 
26.22 percent of the total amounts programed for all individual projects. The 
number of projects in cost brackets from $100,000 to $500,000 represent 11.95 
percent of the total individual projects and the amounts programed for them 
represent 30.42 percent of the total amounts programed for all individual proj- 
ects. It follows, therefore, that the overall engineering and design percentage 
costs in the National Park Service will exceed those of agencies whose construc- 
tion projects are larger in scope. 


PART 2. REVIEW OF POLICIES, PRACTICES, AND STAFFING AND STEPS TAKEN TO HOLD 
ENGINEERING AND DESIGN COSTS TO A MINIMUM 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, the questions raised by the committee with re- 
spect to engineering and design costs have been of deep concern to the National 
Park Service. Various steps as deemed to be appropriate have been and are 
being taken to hold such costs to a minimum and to otherwise meet the above- 
quoted requirement of the conference report. The most pertinent of those steps 
are discussed as follows: 


Management survey of the eastern and western offices of the Division of Design 
and Construction 

At the time the conference report was issued, there was in progress in the 
National Park Service a management survey of the Washington office and the 
five regional offices. The team designated to conduct the survey was coniprised 
of the two Assistant Directors, the Assistant to the Director, and the Chief of the 
Mission 66 staff. To comply with the directive of the Conference Committee, the 
scope of the management survey was enlarged to include the eastern and western 
offices of the Division of Design and Construction. The recommendation to in- 
clude the Design and Construction field offices in the survey, approved by the 
Director on August 11, 1959, is quoted as follows: 

“That a review of present policies, practices, and staffing of the eastern and 
western offices of the Division of Design and Construction, which must be done 
to comply with the report provision, be accomplished by the survey team * * * 
with assistance from the Design Office personnel as needed.” 

The survey of the eastern and western offices of the Division of Design and 
Construction has been made. However, it has been determined that the study 
of those offices is so related to the studies of the regional and Washington 
offices, which are not yet completed, that the findings and recommendations can- 
not yet be evaluated. 

The survey team is now studying the divisions and branches of the Washing- 
ton office. It is looking into such matters as the extent to which it is feasible 
to delegate authority to the field for more expeditious action, the extent to which 
development projects may be done in fewer and larger “packages” to reduce sur- 
vey, engineering, design, and supervision costs, and whether procedures for plan 
review, approval, and construction supervision can be simplified. Included in 
the survey team’s examinations and considerations is the question of whether 
further organizational efficiencies in the location and use of technical and profes- 
sional employees are possible. 

As the formulation of development programs and the execution of those pro- 
grams through all steps are matters of joint responsibility between administra- 
tive and technical organizational units and frequently involve integration of 
efforts of several divisions, it would be premature to assess the findings and con- 
sider the adoption of possible changes in procedures or organizational units until 
the surveys can be completed. 

Accordingly, the survey team’s findings and recommendations with respect to 
all of the organizational units involved should be considered and evaluated in 
their entirety. 
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Cost accounts to reflect engineering and design costs 

As stated earlier in this report, the Service’s accounting system was modified 
effective July 1, 1959, in view of the conference committee’s concern, so that the 
accounts for the Division of Design and Construction field offices will break out 
engineering and design costs incurred by those offices for the segments of the 
programs handled by them. The new accounts will readily reflect a breakdown 
of the total costs incurred in the field design and construction offices into various 
categories including one for engineering and design. These data will provide 
for a better analysis of the situation and make possible a comparison of engi- 
neering and design costs incurred in the National Park Service with those 
incurred for comparable work by other agencies. 


Engineering and design costs on major roads incurred by the Bureau of Public 
Roads 

As stated above, the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, per- 
forms engineering surveys and investigations, prepares plans and specifications, 
issues bid invitations, analyzes bids received, recommends contract awards, and 
supervises the construction, from an engineering standpoint, on all projects in 
the major road sections of the roads and trails and parkways programs. (Archi- 
tectural and landscape architectural aspects of planning for and supervision of 
such projects are handled by the Service.) For this work the Service advances 
to the Bureau of Public Roads 12.75 percent of the programed amounts provided 
for the projects involved. For fiscal years 1959 and 1960, the Bureau of Public 
Roads has found the amounts so advanced to be inadequate and has requested 
that the percentage be increased. A series of meetings between officials of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the National Park Service dealing with the addi- 
tional need has led to the undertaking of a joint study by finance personnel of 
the Department of the Interior and finance personnel of the Department of 
Commerce of costs incurred by the Bureau of Public Roads for National Park 
Service work. That study is now in progress and no conclusions have been 
reached. 

Study of utility system costs 

During the first week in November, a conference was held in the region 2 
office of the National Park Service, Omaha, Nebr., to develop recommendations 
for criteria and administrative guidelines for establishing uniform controls to 
insure the more economic design of small water and sewer systems. 

Participants in the conference included representatives from each of the 
regional and design offices of the service representing the interests of operations, 
nmaintenance, design and construction, forest and wildlife management, and 
visitor protection. In addition there was included a representative of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. The initial findings and recommendations of this group 
have been submitted to the regional directors and the chiefs of the design offices 
for their consideration. Upon receipt of recommendations from the regional and 
design offices and evaluation of them, such policy decisions as are found to be 
proper and desirable will be made. 


Standardization of outdoor fireplaces, picnic tables, and refuse container units 


To bring about economies in design and reduce the cost of furnishing outdoor 
fireplaces, picnic tables and refuse container units, these items have been made 
Standard for the entire Service. 

This standardization of an economical design makes possible considerable 
Savings by combining the needs of several parks into one large order. It also is 
a further effort to hold engineering and design costs to a minimum. 
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Other measures 


While it would be extremely difficult to estimate reductions in engineering 
and design costs that are accruing as a result of some of the steps that have been 
taken, there are two specific reductions in expenditures that can be cited. 
Through a reduction in the seasonal student assistant program last summer an 
expenditure reduction of about $40,000 was effected and through deferrals in 
filling vacant positions there has been a reduction of about $120,000 in personal 
services costs during the past year. It should be pointed out, however, that 
these reductions have not been effected without a curtailment in engineering 
and design production in the Design and Construction offices and some program 
slowdowns. The Design and Construction offices are not now adequately manned 
to insure the fully expeditious and efficient prosecution of the Mission 66 con- 
struction programs. 

Accordingly, while the foregoing have represented reductions in expenditures 
during the periods mentioned, there is no assurance that they represent reduc- 
tions in the overall costs of carrying out the programs. 

In the eastern office of the Division of Design and Construction, it was deter- 
mined that there was not sufficient need for two positions in specialized profes- 
sional categories. The incumbents of these positions have been separated and 
the positions have been abolished. 

Efforts are directed at holding engineering and design costs to a minimum all 
along the line. It must be remembered, however, that with the rise in other 
price levels, there have been comparable or even greater increases in engineering 
and design costs levels. The following are some of the other measures that have 
been and are being taken to hold engineering and design costs to a minimum: 

1. Careful grouping of projects to form “packages.” This reduces the cost of 
collecting field data, preparing plans, and construction inspection. 

2. The standardization, to the extent practicable, of plans for residences, com- 
fort stations, campgrounds, ete. 

3. Careful control of travel and long-distance telephone expenses. 

4. Providing plans and specifications through contractual arrangements when 
it is more economical and otherwise advantageous to do so. 

5. Authorization of compensatory time off in lieu of premium pay for overtime 
worked in those situations where it is advantageous to the Government to do so, 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that the foregoing will assure the Appropriations Committees that 
the officials of the National Park Service share their concern with respect to the 
costs of formulating and executing the Service’s construction programs. The 
Service has enjoyed a reputation of providing the maximum benefit from every 
dollar appropriated and it will make every effort to perpetuate that reputation. 

The Service recognizes that in the process of organizing and staffing to handle 
the enlarged Mission 66 construction programs engineering and design costs, 
as well as others, might in some instances have exceeded what they would have 
been had there been no change in the scope of operations. However, the period 
of expanding engineering and design organizational units and otherwise preparing 
to prosecute Mission 66 has long since ended and none of the work is now being 
done on a “crash” basis. A constant effort is being and will be directed at holding 
all costs to a minimum consistent with the program objectives. 
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ExuiIBIT 1 
What U. S. architects consider proper fees 


Figures for each state are the highest fee for a $50,000 building and the lowest fee 
for a $100,000 building recommended in minimum fee schedules of AIA chapters. 





















































Hotels, Hospitals, Residences Schools Stores Ware 
Office Bidgs, Labs, houses, 
Apartments, Churches Garages 
Factories 

Alabama 6% 1% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Arizona 6 6 9 6 6 6 
Arkansas (a) 6 6 8 6 6 6 
California 7 8 10 8 6 
Colorado 634-6 1%4-1 9%-9 614-6 614-6 6%-6 
Connecticut 1-6 8-7 10-9 8-7 8-7 6-5 
Delaware no fee schedule 
District of Columbia 114-6 8%4-7 10-8% 1%-6 1%4-6 644% 
Florida (a) 6-44 1-6 8-6 1-6 6-44 64% 
Georgia (a) 1-6% 8-714 8-714 1-6 1-6 65% 
Idaho 6 6 8 6 5 & 
Illinois (a, b, ¢) 15-5 10-6 15-8 8-6 10-5 10-6 
Indiana 6-54 6%-6 8 6-544 6-5%4 E4 
Iowa no fee schedule 
Kansas (a, d) 6 6 6 6 6 5 
Kentucky (a, ¢) 6 6 & 6 6 6 
Louisiana (a, d) 6 8-6 10-6 6 6 6 
Maine 6-5 A 8 . 5 
Maryland (¢) 8-514 914-6 1-5% 1-5% 1-5% 5-3%: 
Massachusetts (a) 814-7% 10-9 10-9 814-7% 8%4-7% 1-4 
Michigan (a, ¢, d) 8-5 9-6% 10 8-5% 8-6 74% 
Minnesota (a) 614-614 1-6 8 1-6 6-514 544% 
Mississippi ‘a 6 6 8 6 4 6 
Missouri (a) 1-6 8-614 8-6% 1-6 1-6 6-5 
Montana 116-414 8-5 8-5 441% 144% 6%4-8% 
Nebraska (¢) 6-5 6-5 1-6 6-5 6-5 68 
Nevada 6 6 6 6 6 
a ee 6 ® 
New Jersey 10 . 7 6 
New Mexico 6-8 6 6 6 
New York (a, d) 8-444 12-5 12-6%4 8-5 814% 14 
North Carolina 614-5 6%4-5 15-7 6-5 6%4-5% 544% 
North Dakota Ss ON a 
Oklahoma 6% 1 8 6% 6% 6 
Oregon 1-6 8-7 10 1%4-6%4 1-6 6-5% 
Rhode Island THO TT OE 
South Carolina 6-544 6-544 6 6-544 6-5 54% 
South Dakots 6-5 6-5 8-7 6-5 6-5 a 
Tennessee 8-5 814-6 . 6-4 8-4 64 
Texas (a) 1-6 1-6 10-8 6 1-6 6 
Utah e 6 10-6 ” . 5 
Vermont 7%4-6 1%4-1 8 6 1%4-1 5%-5 
Virginia 6 1 10-8 6 6 5 
Washington (a) 1-6 8-6 10-8 1-6 1-6 8 
aia eas heed Onn 
Wisconsin. 7 5 6 8 
Wyoming 6 6 15-7 ‘ 8 4 
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PRIVATE PRACTICE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
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CAMPING AND PICNICKING FACILITIES 





Mr. Kirwan. Last year the committee increased the allocation for 


camping and picnicking f facilities, providing a total of $4,292,200. 


This is cut back again in 1961 to $2,039,200. W hy has this been done? 

Mr. Wirru. Last year we made our change in program to take care 
of the impact. I think we just about doubled our campground fig- 
ures last year. We are still working on those campgrounds and they 
are coming through to completion. We are expanding normally to 
get a bre: ather on it and we may come back next year with another 
shift in program to reemphasize it. It is a spreading out of work 
which you can do only so much at a time. 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,986,700 is scheduled for employee housing, an in- 
crease of $1,148,500 over this year. What has been appropriated 
through this year for housing and what will it cost to complete the 
10-year program ‘ 

Mr. Wirrn. We have given a lot of thought to standardizing our 
housing. I have here with me certain sets of plans which cover the 
standard two-room, three-room, and some four-room houses and a 
superintendent’s residence in a large park and one for a superintendent 
of a smaller park. We have tried to keep these within the standards 
that you referred to. In fact, we are below the standard set by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I would like to show you these. The rea 
son I do this is because I feel that, if we can satisfy you with a type 
of plan, we will then standardize that and say, “ All right, Mr. Super- 
intendent, no alterations. This is it.’ That same house will cost a 
little more in one section and a little less in another. 

Mr. Kirwan. Depending on cost of labor and materials. Is that 
right @ 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. I just came from Hawaii. Everything they 
have is toted from the mainland in the line of building supplies and 
then toted from one island to another. There are a lot of handling 
charges. I don’t know how to beat down the costs there unless you 
go to substandard houses. 

Mr. Krrwan. They are building some cement plants now. 

Mr. Wirt. They have enough ash to go into it, but on fixtures they 
do not. 

This is the three-bedroom house. We have it made so you can take 
the top off and look inside. This is what we propose. It has a simple 
line roof. It has a garage and storage space in the house proper. 
Here is the kitchen, living : and dining rooms, the hall and three bed- 
rooms, and there is a bath and a half. This room is the utility room 
for the heating and hot water equipment, and so forth. We have no 
basement at all. This is the standard house as shown here. 

The Bureau of the Budget normal on that is 1,450 square feet, and 
its gross is 1,700 square feet. The Bureau net is 14! 0 square feet for 
living quarters. It does not include utilities, garage, nor does it include 
the walls of the building. When I speak of the gross, I refer to the 
outside dimensions of the house, ine luding the w alls, ut ility areas, and 
garage and storage, but not a basement. Comparing this plan with 
the normal net, we are 115 square feet below it. I want . tell you 
about the gross because I do not want to get caught as I did last 


year, 
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There are 360 square feet in the garage, and overall, with the utility 
and the outside of the building, it is 15 square feet above the normal 
of the budget but the Bureau of the Budget does not include the 
utilities or the walls. That is what we would like to have for a three- 
bedroom structure. 

We expect to have some four bedroom dwellings. We followed the 
same design except for the break at this point but not the roof line, 
We have 114 baths, a garage, and four bedrooms. That is 1,390 
square feet. We have some two bedroom houses. They are put to- 
gether with a carport type connection. There we are down to 920 
square feet compared to their 1,000 square feet. The gross is 1,350 
square feet on the same principle. 

We have a classification for our parks. Practically all the major 
parks are in the GS—14 and GS-15 grades. We feel the superintend- 
ents of those areas should have a little bigger house because of their 
entertainment requirements. They are the exception. I think there 
are 12 in the E classification at the most, and many have adequate 
houses now. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much will this house cost ? 

Mr. Wirrn. It depends on the section of the country. It is the same 
standard equipment, same standard materials. The main thing is the 
larger social quarters or living quarters. We have the three-bedroom 
standard next. There will be about 15 of those. We step it down to 
this plan as compared to that of the Budget Bureau. This is the same 
as a three-bedroom with a little larger living in between the standard 
and the E classification. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you go into construction be sure that you keep 
them around $20,000. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have our specifications here which you will be glad 
to see, I think. 

Mr. Kirwan. The point there is well taken. You cannot tell what 
it will cost to build them in Hawaii or Alaska, but I still maintain 
those houses should not cost what they cost in the Everglades, because 
you are only a couple miles from Homestead where they have one of 
these cinder-block plants. You had all the materials you needed. 

When you pay a man for inlaid cement. brick on the porch, it is not 
necessary. You do not show that on this house. 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. But you showed it there, and that is where the money 
is. 

I often go through the parks here and in Youngstown, Ohio. I 
am all for beauty in the park. But when they inlay brick, that costs 
a tremendous amount of money. Look at the money wasted there. 
That isthe thing that is expensive today. 

Mr. Wirrn. Our specifications have been simplified in this booklet, 
and we refer to much of the material we need. 

Mr. Kirwan. From what I see of that house it looks very, very good. 

Mr. Wirrn. I hope the committee will see fit to agree on these plans 
and allow us to go ahead and build our houses on the basis of these 
plans and simplify them. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can go ahead on the plans. We have spent a lot 
of time going through this country, and when I see the thousands and 
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thousands of homes they build in Florida out of cinder bloek—— 

Mr. Wirrn. We built the majority out of cinder block. 

Mr. Kirwan. They do not cost near as much as they cost us at 
Everglades. We had all the material there. 

Mr. Wirrn. But Congressman Kirwan, you only hit one house. 
Please do not label the whole program on that one house. 

Mr. Kirwan. I shouldn't hit that house, though. 

Mr. Wirru. You should never have seen it. Please believe me when 
[ say we are trying to meet your wishes. I am positive something like 
that will never happen again. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am for these people getting the best they can have. 
I am not for waste, however. In that park there is enough beauty 
without the faney work. Nature provided you with all the “beauty. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


To what extent are you now purchasing standard outdoor fireplaces 
and picnic tables available on the open m: arket / 

Mr. Wirrn. Uniform equipment. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are you paying for a table? 

Mr. Wirru. It will vary but ‘there is a limit of $100 for a table- 
bench combination and fireplace equipment. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many will the table seat ? 

Mr. Wirru. In the Grand Canyon they cost. us about $35 to $40. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many can you seat ? 

Mr. Wirrn. A normal picnic table, three on each side. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is an improvement but still too high. 

Mr. Wirt. $35, sir? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. I have one at home made of California red- 
wood. The stands are made of aluminum. The cost was $21. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to know where you bought it. 

Mr, Kirwan. I will give you the name of the firm producing them. 

Mr. Wirtu. We have this rolled metal with the seat. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is redwood. Neighbors always borrow it. It 
is very light and you can pick it up. 

Mr. Wirru. How many can you seat ? 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you could seat possibly 12. 

Mr. Wirrn. Six is the best we can do, three on each side comfort- 
ably. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are going to the wrong factory. 

One thing about Youngstown, Ohio, there are 66 people who bid. 
It isthe largest extrusion center in the country. 

Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record.) 


CIVIL WAR AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. — much of the 1961 construction program pertains 
to Civil War areas? 
(The deemotion requested may be found in the appendix on 
p. 1011.) 
JEFFERSON EXPANSION MEMORIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. $1.650,000 is scheduled in 1961 for the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial at St. Louis. Please describe this project 
and give us a breakdown of the total cost. 
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Mr. Wirrn. This is not based on a complete plan, and the latest 
estimate will be approximately $28,027,500. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why will it cost that much? 

Mr. Wirrn. If we proceed with the plan approved by the Federal 
Commission and everybody concerned—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Isthisan act of Congress? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will cost $28 million for the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial at St. Louis. 

Some day, some time, Pennsylvania and Ohio, I don’t know about 
Wyoming, will get something built by the Federal Government. What 
you have done at Independence Hall is wonderful. 

But people all over this Nation are coming in for so many things. 
You even have an underground visitor center. 

Mr. Wirth. We are using the base of the arch as a visitor center 
rather than building it on top. The arch is the expensive thing, $10 
million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Give us a breakdown and let us know why it will cost 
$28 million. Somewhere along the line there has to be an end to this. 

(The information requested follows :) 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL, St. Lovurs, Mo. 


Authorized for appropriation by act of May 17, 1954 (Public Law 


Raa fe scee oe JI rt teat NA ey ee ee ee eee bili hed $5, 000, 000 

Additional authorization provided by act of Sept. 6, 1958 (Public Law 
84-936 ) en ; ey se .-. 12, 250,000 
Total authorized, act of Sept. 6, 1958______- _ 17, 250, 000 


Contributions from non-Federal sources required on a $1 (contribu- 
tion) to $8 (Federal) basis by terms of the authorizing legislation 
Chet MOU. ee ee Jaa ee 5, 750, 000 


pak ieesioal siete ap - ot i ee oe ee re Ge en *), 


Estimated fund availability within terms of existing an- 


thorization a em ; Luma nce Oy) OOO) Oe 
Current estimated costs of development___________ ; fu $i. __ 28, 027, 500 
Excess of estimated costs over estimated availability 1h, 027, 500 


Appropriated pursuant to foregong authorization by “Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1956’______-__- Je A i2d)' 2; BAGO 
Contributed by: 


City of St. Louis i S80, 000 
Terminal Railroad Association = 500, 000 
aia. 'g (SBA ines 
Total available _ 3 “ nee : 24, 020, 000 


1961 budget estimate, Federal. Se ke ea 
Contributions required to match cumulative Federal 
appropriations _. * 50, 000 
21. 700, 000 


1. 650. 000 


Anticipated availability based upon approval of 1961 budget esti- 


PW Eten Fire st pbs els te eek t cae _ 5, 720, 000 
10On a $1 to $3 ratio: 
I Seal eee 
Federal appropriations__- =5 ae a : _ 3, 770, 625 
ss Total — 5, 027, 500 


At this point, contributions are $500,000 ahead of Federal appropriations on the 
$1 to $3 ratio. 


*In anticipation of contributions and Federal appropriations being on a $1 to $3 ratio. 


ee 
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atest Project priorities for completing developments 
Pri- | | | Estimated 
ler ority| Description of work Remarks | cost as of 
deral | Jan. 1, 1960 
Obligations through Dee. 31, 1959, including contract for | ; -| $2,887,815 
railroad relocation, planning contract with Saarinen | 
| Associates, ete. 
E X- Additional projects to be gotten underway between Jan. 1, | 
#e } 1960, and June 30, 1960, except as indicated, as follows: 
1 | Design, working drawings, and supervision, Saarinen..| Contract being issued 200, 000 
| (Saarinen Associates). | 
bout 2) Preliminary design for visitor center and arch, Saarinen.|--.-..do = | 200, 000 
Vhs t 3 Core borings Under contract | 5, 000 
a 4 Tunnel ventilation system ¢ and right -of-we Ay acquisition Change order issued to 200, 000 
| south of Poplar St. MacDonald Construc- | 
. tion Co. for ventila- 
Ings, | tion, plus overrun al- 
| lowance, right-of-way 
| | purchased by termi- 
nter | _ nal. 
ty 5 Contingencies for overruns and change order for rail- | Reserve. a dee. 191, 185 
9 $10 road relocation project. | 
6 | (Portion) south crossover bridge and retaining wall at | Change order issued to 2 419 000 
Poplar St. | MacDonald Construc- 
cost | tion Co. 
. 7 (Portion) historical research, restorations, exhibit plans | Work to be started im- 12, 000 
this. | and installation of museum units. } mediately. 
8 | (Portion) archeological investigations and salvage - _ ._.-| do 5, 000 
Total available and obligated as of June 30, 1960_~.__- ..| 34,020, 000 
9 | (Portion) embankment retaining walls north and |--- x ‘ 144, 000 
| south of railroad tunnel at steps. | | 
10 Complete south crossover bridge and retaining wall at |-- a aad 4 394, 000 
D, 000 Poplar St. 
} 11 | North crossover bridge................. . oz 4 1, 469, 500 
f j 12 Complete embankment retaining walls north and 75, 000 
D, OOO | south of railroad tunnel at steps. 
i 13 | (Portion) historical research, restorations, exhibit plans, | . ne 32, 500 
an and installation of museum units. | 
’ 14 | (Portion) archeological investigations and salvage______| a 10, 000 
15 | Engineering studies, elevator for arch_____....-_.--..-- FU rvnndaphgndebagareseakek 75, 000 
} 16 | (Portion) renovation and restoration of old courthouse |-_.___- tiadamaee ee. 137, 500 
» 000 al (cornices and moats). 
’ 17 | Purchase of material for grand steps_-_-_--- cae nk — ee ee 5 1, 000, 000 
—_—— 18 | Stone facing railroad relocation work..-. . | 750, 000 
19 | Grand steps to levees jet i, oO ae SY ees oe {ee 500, 000 
20 North River overlook building, steps, and final retain- |____- 5 5 1, 000, 000 
), 000 ing wall finish, 
7, 500 21 Finish grading, utilities, lighting, lewee sidewalk and 800, 000 
oe landscape east strip (paving, relocate levee tracks and | 
st | retaining wall). 
r, 500 22 Underground utilities___ - pee . 1, 500, 000 
== 23 | (Portion) historical research restorations. exhibit plans, | : asset 100, 000 
| and installation of museum units. 
24 Final grading, trails, trail displays, perimeter walks, |- | 1,000,000 
», 000 | interior walks, lighting, etc. } } 
25 | South River overlooking building, utility building, |--. eas : 1, 450, 000 
retaining walls, and steps. 
26 | Complete historical research restorations, exhibit plans, j 467, 500 
| and installation of museum units. 
» O00 27 Complete archeological investigations and salvage sue ask 15, 000 
P 28 | Arch and visitor center - -_- aos : . 10, 000, 000 
eet 29 | Relocate Washington Ave. (including walks and curbs) - | a as 75, 000 
», 000 30 Two pedestrian crossover bridges of 3d St__--- ; 7 : 500, 000 
31 | North and south boundary retaining walls- - ---- : z 400, 000 
$2 | Retaining wall at Cathedral parking lot. -_- = pai 100, 000 
33 | Landscaping and miscellaneous finish work. 1s is é | 1,100,000 
34 | ae. ‘ ; aa ‘ 100, 000 
00 35 Complete renovation and restoration of old courthouse 812, 500 
Total required after 1960 fiscal year 7 7 si 24, 007, 500 
Add amount available -- es ; 3 ‘ 4, 020, 000 
, 000 Grand total de at , 28, 027, 500 
4 pth This amount may not be obligated. 
oe ? This item is one of those listed in the 1961 fiscal year construction program of the Service. 
a ial Peon 40,000 of Federal funds and $1,380,000 of donated funds; contributions are $500,000 ahead of appro- 
’ ) itions, 
. the ‘ The $1,650,000 included in the 1961 fiscal year construction program of the Service plus an additional 
. contribution of $50,000, a total of $1,700,000, would be sufficient to cover the estimated costs of projects 
ra tio. shown as priorities 9 and 10, and $1,162,000 of priority 11. 
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Re capitulation 





Project programing Federal | Cor tributed Total 
funds fun 
With available funds. __. $2,640,000 | $1,380,000 | 1 $4,020, 000 
1961 budget estimat 1, 6°70, GOO 50, 000 2 1, 700, 000 
Future vears ‘ 2 16, 730, 62 5, 576,875 | 22, 307, 500 
Total 21, 020, 625 7, 006, 875 | 28, 027, 500 
Appropriations $500,000 behind contributions on a $3-to-$1 ratio. 
Appropr itions and contributions evened up on a $3-to-$1 ratio. 
$3,770,625 in excess of $17,250,000 authorized for appropriation by act of Sept. 6, 1958. 


Mr. Kirwawx. IT am also backing Mr. Denton from Indiana. You 
don’t. hear anybody talking about t th e battle of the wilderness, do you? 
Mr. Denon. No, sit 
Mr. Wirrn. You cannot add much to what Mr. Denton told me this 
morning. 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. Some body ought to Say it. 

Also at. Yellowstone $235,000 is scheduled to begin the dredging of 
the lagoon at Budge Bay. What is this for and what will be the total 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. The marina is being moved to a protected place on the 
lake. 

Mr. Kirwan. A supplemental of $3,177,000 is forecast this spring 
for Yellowstone. In 1961, $1,771,200 is budgeted for major roads; 
$628,500 for minor roads; $1,340,000 for buildings and utilities. This 
is a total of $3,739,700. Don’t you think you could make some adjust- 
ment in this program to take care of the real emergencies ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. I donot think so. The earthquake set us back on Mis- 
sion 66 some $3 million. All this material in Yellowstone was defi- 
nitely programed for Mission 66. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say there is $1,110,000 for earthquake repair! 

Mr. Wirrn. Certain things had to be done immediately in the way 
of an emergency. Under authority granted us, we had to borrow 
money from projects already approv ed. 

Mr. Kirwan. You show $2,460,000 for a new headquarters build- 
ing, housing, and a hospital. 

Mr. Wirtn. We need appropriations for that. On other things, 
we felt there was no question, however. 

Mr. Kirwan. Don’t vou have a total of $8.2 million in the 1960 
appropriation and the 1961 budget for construction at Yellowstone?! 

Mr. Wirrn. We used part of that money 

Mr. Kirwan. And you have the 1961 budget, 3,739,000. 

Mr. Wirrn. These were unanticipated iy ia The whole 
program goes back. 

PETRIFIED FOREST 


Mr. Kirwan. That is a lot of money, though. 
Over $800,000 is scheduled for construction on the Petrified Forest 
in Arizona. Describe what is planned there. 
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Mr. Wirru. That is for the visitor center, accommodations for the 
public, and housing of employees, together with water and sewer 
system. ‘That has been authorized as a national park and there is 
an extension of land being transferred to us by the State for that 
extension. However, without that, this is in our plan and on land 
already owned in the monument. 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. A total of $1,150,000 is planned for 1961 for more 
construction and acquisition of land at Independence National Park. 
What has been spent to date, what will it cost after 1961, and what 
is planned for 1961% Also please supply for the record a complete 
breakdown of the cost of this project. 

(The information may be found on p. 878.) 


C. & O. CANAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. $200,000 is scheduled for construction, including roads 
and trails, at the C. & O. Canal Park. Describe what is planned and 
what will be the total cost. That is something I am interested in. 
What I mean by that is that Lam against it. 

Mr. Wirru. I am glad to have the forewarning, sir. The total 
cost of it at one time was high as it was thought it would be a parkway. 
The plan now is to establish a park to protect the old historic canal and 
the natural scenery along the Potomac River. There is a bill before 
Congress to convert it intoa national historical park. It is now under 
our ownership and it has been since about 19388. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do we need such a park at Federal expense ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. It is terrific from the standpoint of mass population 
and recreation. 

Mr. Kirwan. But we have thousands of acres of park land in this 
area already. I don’t see why further Federal expenditures are justi- 
fied to acquire more park land in this area. 


BOATS AT ISLE ROYALE N, I 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the new tugboats at Isle Royale 
at a cost of $75,000. How many boats does the Park Service now have 
in this area ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Two tugboats that we got from surplus. They are be- 
yond repair. We want one more and we will dispose of the other two. 

They are old surplus ones we got before World War II. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. $773,000 is requested to continue work on the park 
operations building here in Washington. Describe this project and 
give the total cost. 

Mr. Wirrn. Last year you gave us funds to go ahead with plans for 
the headquarters building for the National C apital parks because of 
the change in the roads system. We need a building for the Park 
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Police and National Capital parks headquarters. We are moving out 
our old shops and going into new shops. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where are the new shops ? 

Mr. Wiretn. Just off New York Avenue at Brentwood Park. 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


Mr. Kirwan. A total of $1,200,000 is carried again in 1961 just for 
advance planning on the construction program, including parkways 
and roads. What does this involve and what employees does this 
cover ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Advance planning is the analysis of future construction 
programs. It does not cover it all, but it covers a good part of that 
work. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STADIUM 


Mr. Krrwan. You are not coming in for a supplemental of any 
kind on this stadium, are you? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have appeared before the Bureau of the Budget 
and told them what we want. What the decision of that Bureau will 
be, I do not know. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will be the request ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The full amount of $2,660,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. When will the funds be required for this work? 

Mr. Wirrn. The latest information I have from the stadium people 
is that they are to issue their bonds in the next couple of weeks and 
they are ready to go ahead. They hope to let the contracts for the 
stadium. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it not in this regular budget ? 

Mr. Wirrn. We didn’t realize they were moving so fast. Legisla- 
tion authorizing the stadium has been passed since this budget was 
first submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for our appropriations. 

Mr. Kirwan. Such an item should have been included in the regular 
budget for review by this committee. It is not the type that has to go 
before the deficiency committee. That should be in this budget. 

Mr. Wirrn. I think it should go before the same committee, but I 
am not the one to tell Congress how to organize its committees. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am against deficiencies that do not belong there. It 
is not the purpose of that committee to consider items that should be 
in the regular budget. 

EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Mr. Macnuson. Referring to these homes, Mr. Wirth, do you have 
an overall limitation on how much you might spend on a home? 

Mr. Wirrn. Last year the committee put on the limitation. The 
limitation is in the report and we are trying to satisfy the committee 
on the standard plan and agree that that ‘Will be it; because it will 
cost more in some places than in others. We were hoping we could 
get on astandard plan basis. 

Mr. Maenvson. I seem to sense a hint that you think some of these 
houses will cost more. What is the limitation? 

Mr. Wrrrn. $20,000, including design and everything else. The 
committee said last year we can come in for exceptions. We have not 
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done it in 1961. I understand the Forest Service came in with nine. 
[ didn’t realize that is the way you wanted it done. We cannot very 
well tell what the exact cost of these houses will be until we know 
where we will build them and what the prices are. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had better make sure, Mr. Director that they are 
down to rockbottom. I will travel again next year and the year after. 
I will look at some of those houses, 

Mr. Wirrn. I hope I can make a trip with you sometime. 

Mr. Magnuson. It seems to me you are pretty far along. You have 
your designs, and even a model, of the homes. You must have some 
idea of what it will cost at some place. 

Mr. Wirtn. A year ago we built a house just like this for—we built 
10 at atime in Big Bend 

Mr. Magnuson. Is that in Texas? 

Mr. WirtH. Yes; for around a little less than $17,000 each as I recall 
the figure. Asa matter of fact, here is a chart showing what we have 
done on houses down through the years. This is the average cost of 
all the houses we built and the locations. The average residence cost 
was $18,735. Here isa house in Hopewell Village, Pa., costing $15,000, 
building two at a time. Here are five in Mammoth Cave, costing a 
little better than $15,000. Here are five in Grand Canyon, which cost 
us more than the average. 

Mr. Magnuson. How much? 

Mr. Wirrn. Two houses costing us $23,000 each. That is in the 
Great Smokies, That is how it varies. When you put on a limit of 
$20,000, including the engineering, that means you have to get down 
into at least this average or below because you need about 10 percent 
for superv ision and engine er ing of construction. I am trying to use 

a standard plan : _ standard material and stick to it. 

Mr. Magnuson. I do not see our approving a plan when we do not 
know the cost. This house for the superv isory personnel of the Serv- 
ice might run up to $25,000 right in the middle of civilization. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is within our standards and we would come in each 
year with our estimates as we do now. This year we have shown 
nothing over $20,000, including the engineering cost and supervision. 
The thing concerning us is that we will get into a place where we 
cannot build a house and then we will have to leave it out. As we 
submit our estimates, we like to have it understood that this is the 
design. That is the design of that house and we can give you the 
estim: ate of its cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. You should stick with a uniform plan. 

Mr. Winrn. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Kirwan. And a uniform price. When you need an excep- 
tion, you ean clear it with the committee as is now the procedure. 

Mr. Magnuson. If we are serious about setting a limitation, we 
cannot enforce it by blindly approving a plan and letting them go 
ahead and build a house without knowing what it will cost. 

If this house cost $18,000 in units of 10 

Mr. Wirrn. In certain locations. As a matter of fact, the one 
shown here is $16,000 at Hopewell Village in Pennsylvania. That 
Was a 3-bedroom and 2-bath affair. 
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Mr. Fenton. Is there a basement in the Hopewell house? 

Mr. Wirtrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Macnuson. You said something about $17,500. 

Mr. Wrrern. That was at Big Bend. We built eight for $12,500 
each. They had three bedrooms with one bath. This has a bath and 
a half. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is certainly cheap. 

Mr. Wirth. Yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. Don’t you think if you have exceptions due to 
inaccessability, heavy freight charges, and so on, as mentioned for 
Hawaii, that you should come to the committee and ask for exclusion 
of these from the $20,000 limitation and not ask us to give carte 
blanche on a plan ? 

Mr. Wirtu. I will come in every year with the house listed showing 
the price. This is like the itemization of the construction costs. I 
thought we had to hit the standard and could not go over that. Iam 
showing you the standard plan with an estimate of the cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. You hit the standard plan and if you are going to go 
over it get our permission. 

Mr. Wirtn. Might I submit it next year in 1962 with my report and 
request ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Submit your plan and if you find you are going to ex- 
ceed the $20,000 you can come in and ask the committee’s permission 
and explain the reason for it. 

Mr. Wirtn. Does this plan look reasonable to you ? 

Mr. Kirwan. It looks reasonable, yes. 


FLOOD DAMAGE, MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Magnuson. I notice the justifications say there will be some 
flood-damage rehabilitation necessary at Mount Rainier. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. A good hunk of our property was washed out 
there. 

Mr. Magnuson. Was the damage extensive? Where was it ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Near headquarters. The river comes down and turns 
and our headquarters 1 is on the flat there. We have had that happen 
to us about every 3 or 4 years. This year was more damaging. Then 
we spend a lot of money to backfill and put up these big boulders 
and levees, and it lasts 2 or 3 years and another flood comes down and 
out she goes. 

Maintenance and rehabilitation of buildings and roads added up to 
about $12,000 altogether, but the construction at Mount Rainier adds 
up to $59,000 for repairs. My point is that we have to move out of our 
he: adquarters because this happens too regularly in my opinion. 

Mr. Maenvson. Construction due to flood damage will cost $59,000! 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is the water system at Ohanapecosh ? 

Mr. Wirtn. As you know, that is in the southeastern corner of 
the park. We are extending the ¢ ampground across the river into 2 
big open place to expand it. “This is an expansion of the existing camp- 
ground to the other side of the stream where we have considerably more 
space and can take in more campers. That is in the long-range plan 
and it is in Mission 66. 
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INFLATION EFFECTS ON COSTS 


Mr. Macnuson. Speaking of Mission 66, I am reading from your 
justifications : 

Mission 66 construction costs were based upon cost levels as of July 1, 1955. 
Since that time costs have increased approximately 22 percent for general con- 
struction, an average of more than 5 percent a year. 


Isthat due to inflation ¢ 

Mr. Wirtn. It has just been the increase of unit costs of labor and 
materials. 

Mr. Macnuson. Would you call it inflation ? 

Mr. Wirru. I would not care to give it a description. It is a rising 
cost. 

Mr. Magnuson. It sounds like inflation. 

I call attention to this because I have been hearing a lot about how 
this administration has held the line on costs. Here this program has 
gone up 22 percent in a litle bit over 4 years. 

That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


Mr. Denon. Referring to these houses, since they are all built alike, 
did you ever give any thought to buying a prefabricated house ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. We had a test on them at Grand Canyon where 
the prices of labor and materials were high due to the fact there is a 
ruling there that it is a hardship case for a man to work at the park 
so they have to pay time and a half for carpenters ail? so 
forth. We drew up the plans and had the specifications checked with 
the prefab people and also with the preassembly people. We called 
for bids. They could put them out any way they wanted to prefab, 
assembly line prefab, put in the foundation, and so on. Construction 
on the ground was the lowest bid. That is not true in all cases. There 
is a concern in your State of Indiana which we tried to interest in it. 

Mr. Denron. Has the Gunnison Co. been in on it ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. 

Mr. Denron. Has United States Steel been in on it? 

Mr. Wirrii. We had our own man, Red Hill, the head of our San 
Francisco design office, stop by Indiana at two or three places and go 
over the specifics ations. 

Mr. Denron. When you speak of Mammoth Cave and Smoky 
Mountains it would be ideal to buy a prefab. It would be only : 
short haul. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. We have not advertised that way in 
all places but we tried it out and were not too successful. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fenron. Do you have your own architects? 

Mr. Wirrn. This was designed by our own architects, yes. 


a Fenton. There will be no architectural expenditure involved, 
then ¢ 
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Mr. Wirtn. We hope, if we can go to this, we can cut down on the 
architectural costs. One of the big problems, and that is why I took 
the stand I did on the picnic tables, is that the plans go out to the 
superintendent and he will want this changed or his wife thinks this 
should be changed. Then they get into a hassle and by the time yoy 
start reshifting the design pl: in you might as well start all over. That | 
is why I w: anted to get clearance on a plan and then say, “This is it} 
period, Take this or else.” That is a tough way of doing it, but 
that is what I mean. 

Mr. Fenron. You have no constructtion planned for Kennesay 
Mountain, for example? 

Mr. Wirtrn. Yes. There is no construction this year. There ar 
3,000 in there for land inholdings, but there is no construction 
this year. 


FORT PULASKI NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. Fenron. At Fort Pulaski, another one you asked for, for 
building and utilities, $57,800, and for roads and trails, $53,700, or 
3111.500. 

What new construction would you have for Pulaski? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is continued construction. We have it right her, | 
sir, and will find it for you. Provide period furniture in connection | 
with the restoration, construction of entrance motif, $5,800 ; prepare 
and install interpretive devices and markers, $5,800; repairs to brick 
masonry, $15,000; and landscape work in connection with the parking 
area, and so forth, $9,400. 

Mr. Fenton. You are repairing the present structure, or were doing 
that when I was there. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. We are doing a little bit at a time because off 
the timing of the job. I know we had some money down there this | 
year, in 1960, and we have some for 1961. 

Mr. Frenron. Has any repair work been done down at For 
Jefferson / 

Mr. Wirtn. No, I do not think so. No request is in the 1961 budget 
for Fort Jefferson. Did you get over there? 

Mr. Fenton. No. 

Mr. Wirtn. I have not been over there since 1939. I would like 
to get there again soon. I 

Mr. Fenton. There was quite a problem there a few years ago. 
There was some break in the wall down there. I do not cna whether | 
they repaired that or not. 

Mr. Wirtn. We have combined that with the operation at Ever: 
glades for the reason that it is an isolated place and we had to keep 
men over there too long. A ranger from the Everglades goes out for 
3 months, and then he moves back in, and another ranger goes il. 
They rotate. We had a man out there for 7 or 8 years, and it was to 
long in an isolated place. 

Mr. Fenton. You are not turning to land acquisition now? 

Mr. Kirwan. No, not yet. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

They were set aside by act of God and not by act of Congress or ad 
of an all-powerful Park Service. Let me make it crystal clear, als 
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that I am for protecting and preserving them, try as you will though 
you will not be able to make Yellow stone Park a wilderness. The 
‘American public and taxpayers will continue to demand the oppor- 
tunity to see its wonders in ever-increasing numbers. 
(Off the record.) 
MISSION 66 PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Director, did I understand you to say that, as 
it was originally contemplated, the Mission 66 program was a $518 
million program ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. $459 million was the original cost of construction of 
Mission 66. Add to that the increase in cost of materials for the same 
rojects on a unit basis, or $59,657,000. That makes a total of $518,- 
657,000. 

Mr. Tuomson. How much has it cost for projects and facilities not 
included in your original Mission 66 plan but authorized since January 
19562 You may supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Increased cost of Mission 66 program 


Total estimated development costs as of July 1, 1955_--__-_-___--__-__ $459, 000, 000 
Rise in construction costs from July 1, 1955, through Nov. 30, 1959_ 59, 657, 000 
Estimated costs during the Mission 66 period of projects not pre- 
I sei Se ht = ered ee cnn ween naman 105, 659, 600 
Total Mission 66 development estimate______________------ 624, 316, 600 
Estimated cost of construction to be accomplished after 1966_____~ 265, 341, 492 
Total estimated costs, all developments_..__..__-__-_----- 889, 658, 092 


Nore: Additional information on this subject may be found in the appendix 
on page 1012. 


Mr. Tuomson. Last year you told us it was $125,925,600. So break 
it down from. 1956. 

Mr. Wirrn. Congressman, we will send to each one of you this 
whole book, which has the breakdown and lists the projects. 

Mr. Tuomson. For the record here, put in a breakdown from Jan- 
uary 1956 _— last year, and the number that have come in during 
the past yea 

How many ; authorizations do you have pending presently to which 
you have given your approval for additional facilities before the In- 
terior legisl: ative committees ? Supply that for the record, please. 

Mr. Wirrn. On your first question, may I use the fiscal year instead 
of January 1956? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. I was just going by how you supplied it last 
year. Itisall right. 

Mr. Wirru. It would be an easier comparison. 


Note: There are 15 legislative proposals pending before the Congress on which 
the Department of the Interior has reported favorably. 


Mr. Trromson. I would like to have supplied for the record the 
total estimated cost of projects authorized during the last legislative 
session. In each instance show whether it had Park Service “support 
or not. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix on 
p. 1012.) 
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CAMPING FACILITIES 


Mr. Tromson. In connection with your camping facilities, how d 
you justify the reduction from last year’s appropriation which goe 
down from $4.292.200 to $2,039,000 this year, a $2,200,000 reduction? 

Mr. Wirrn. It was because of the increase in camping. As ex. 
plained to the committee, last year we reduced certain other items and 
moved a lot of our camping projects in the Mission 66 program 
forward. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not want to be repetitive there. The fact is, 
though, that all the surveys a growing tendency of people want: 
ing to get out and camp. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. In connection with the Yellowstone Park facilities, ] 
shall tr v to get submitted for the record here a letter or account from 
oo a2 Mullens. Her uncle was Senator Downing, who went from 

California to W voming. Her orandfather was a noted botanist of the 
University of Laramie. She was most disappointed with the camp 
facilities in Yellowstone Park where she was required to camp and 
park on the asphalt aprons. Is there any possibility of spreading 
them out? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir: we are. We are developing two different 
kinds of campsites. One is where the camp is near the roads. We have 
them in Yellowstone. In fact, we also have some very primitiy 
campgrounds in Yellowstone which are open to the public an] whiel 
they can use, where vou can tote your stuff in from the road or the 
parking area several thousand feet if you want, and pitch your tent. 
and on the lake at that. We are building a brandnew big campground 
there, too. 

Mr. Trroomson. It was her first time back there in some 15 years. As 
it mneets ind, she took off with her three or four children and another 
lady with three or four children, and they were not in a position to 
tote. They were comparing it with what is available up in Canada, 
where you just pull off in your car and go to an area which is more or 
less your own, and pitch vour tent there. 

Mr. Wirtn. We have those. 

Mr. Trromson. IT have not been able to find them. 

Mr. Wirt. In Yellowstone? 

Mr. TuHomson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wirtn. Fishing Bridge is all developed that way, where you 
drive your car right to the campsites. There are at least 500 or 600 
campsites there. 

Mr. Trromson. But the back of your tent is up against the back of 
the other fellow’s. It is just like all getting together down here in 
the center of Washington Square or something. 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Congressman, those campgrounds are costing Us 
the way they are $2,000 apiece, and IT do not see why we should extend 
the road out so a man could go a quarter of a mile away from every- 
body else for a campsite. 

Mr. Tuomson. Not a quarter of a mile. I want to take a trip 
through there with you. 

Mr. Wirrn. OK. I would love to dothat. 
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EMPLOYEE RESIDENCES, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Tnomson. This housing proposition is interesting, particularly 
coming from some of the areas you mentioned. What was the square 
footage on that large super intendent’s house—2,900 feet ? 

Mr. Wirru. Do you know how many square feet there are in the 
superintendent's house in Yellowstone now / 

Mr. Truomson. Yes; I know how many bathrooms and how many 
fireplaces. 

Mr. Wirru. It is horrible. The new one will have 1,860 square 
feet. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is that the largest one ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That isthe largest one, four bedrooms. 

Mr. Tomson. That house will cost how much ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The last houses we let in Yellowstone were $17 a 
square foot. IZfthey get this for $17 

Mr. Tuomson. That is quite a comedown. The present house is 
7,500 square feet and has seven fireplaces. The man has a wife and 
one child. Why does he need four bedrooms and the other people 
need only three? 

Mr. Wirrn. You know, that was built for the Army when they 
had orderlies, and we inherited it. There is not a superintendent 
who wants it. 

Mr. THomson. I understand that, but he lives in this house with a 
wife and one child. As your superintendents tend to be older men, 
why do they need four bedrooms and the younger men, who would be 
expected to have larger families at home, need three bedrooms? How 
can you justify that ? 

Mr. Wirtn. All I can say, Mr. Congressman, is that every superin- 
tendent has not got to the point where he has no children 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Rogers, the former superintendent was much 
older and probably had no children at home. 

Mr. Wirrn. But they have guests. They have an off-season when 
the hotels are shut down. Important people come in and they have 
to take care of them. Most of them do have children and grand- 
children coming back. Some of them are young enough to have 
children. 

Mr. Tomson. I am not an important person and I would not want 
to be conside red one, but they put some of us in dormitories when we 
came in during off season. Congressman Haley, C ongressman Shu- 
ford and my self went through after the park ¢ losed in 1957. We were 
very satisfied with the dormitory rooms. 

Mr. Wirrn. I have lived ina dormitory, too. 

Mr. Trromson. I think that is good. J like it that way. I would 
not want the superintendent to have to take care of me. My point is 
that I question the philosophy which says just because you are super- 
intendent you need four bedrooms, but the man who is of family age 
and has children living at home needs only two or three. 

Mr. Wirrn. I will be glad to take one bedroom off. The main 
thing I am interested in is living quarters. 
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EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Tuomson. In connection with the Yellowstone Park, I notice 
that you have a substantial request here for buildings by reason of 
this earthquake damage. We are not kidding anybody. There are 
not any buildings needing to be replaced there on account of earth- 
quake damage, are there’ These are just regular requirements due 
to deterioration. Is that not the fact? 

Mr. Wirrtn. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Tuomson. I looked at it. The old hospital there was built 
back in the Army days that you mention. It was built, I think, back 
in 1882 to 1908. It does not have even reinforced concrete. It has 
been deteriorating all the time. Mr. Rause, the park engineer superin- 
tendent, took me through and showed me, and I could not find any 
evidence of earthquake dam: ige. It was just deterioration. 

Mr. Wirrn. Congressman, I went all through it myself personally 
and saw big crac ks in the wall and big ¢1 ‘acks in the beams. 

Mr. Tomson. The ‘y were already there or caused by normal dete- 
rioration. I asked him about it. Bob McIntire and Rowe, the engi- 
neer, were with me. I asked them to show me the earthquake damage. 
They said, “These cracks have been here. They have already pulled 
some of that stuff together and shored it up with steel bracing, and so 
forth.” There is no reinforced concrete there. 

Mr. Wirrn. Congressman Thomson, I do not care who told you, 
those cracks were not there before the earthquake, and I can prove it. 

Mr. Tuomson. I spent a whole Sunday there, and I had with me, as 
I say, Mr. Rowe, the park engineer, and Mr. McIntire, the acting 
superintendent. Mr. Garrison was returning from a trip back here. 
The facts I found were that that was part of old Fort Yellowstone, 
built from 1882 to 1908, and the Congress Hotel in 1885. The hos- 
pital had cracks in the foundation and interior walls. I do not dis- 
pute the fact that you need a new one. But that had been going on 
for some time. You had some chimney damage there from earth- 
quake. Then some cracks were aggravated in the administration 
building. 

Mr. Wrrtn. I would like to show you the pictures of the founda- 
tions of the hospital. My point is that that hospital is in dangerous 
condition. 

Mr. THomson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Wrrtn. I do not wish to assume the responsibility of continuing 
to use it without at least calling it to the attention of those who have 
the right and the power to correct a dangerous condition. 

Mr. Tomson. I agree with you that ‘the hospital building and the 
other buildings which are old need to be reconstructed and have for 
some time, but it is not due to earthquake damage. It is not an emer- 
gency. It should be included in the regular program before this 
committee. 

Mr. Wirtn. Here are some of the pictures showing the earthquake 
damage to the foundations in the hospital ae we house sick people. 
The lintels and evervthing are cracked. I do not say they will fall 
down tomorrow. I do not scare that easily. I will say that it is not 
safe and it is dangerous. If we get another quake like we had—and 
we are ant to get one as we are ina No. 3 zone, as San Francisco is— 
T do not know what the next quake will do, and nobody does. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I agree with you that you need new buildings. I 
went through there with the acting superintendent and the engineer. 
The situation was not caused by earthquakes though. It should come 
out of your normal program. This reminds me of a situation when 
I was in the service and we lost one 14-ton jeep over the side in a 
practice landing operation in north Africa. The list of articles they 
tried to claim were aboard that jeep totaled about 3 tons. You need 
the buildings. I cannot blame you for trying to get an emergency 
appropriation after the earthquake. It made for an excellent op- 
portunity and I am not surprised at the Park Service for taking 
advantage of it. The fact is, though, it is part of your normal program 
and should be considered on that basis. It is not an emergency situa- 
tion caused by earthquake damage. Your responsibility for correct- 
ing the deficiency is no different now, than it was last year or the year 
before that. 

My next point is that the Public Health Service rendered a report, 
and I thought a well-reasoned one, which was supplied to me, which 
recommended that this hospital unit be constructed down at Lake, 
where it could be centrally located and could better serve the public. I 
take it you agree with their report. 

Mr. Wirtu. I certainly do. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is something which has bothered me for some 
time, and that we should look into. You have about 119 permanent 
employees there, of whom 89 are living at Mammoth. Then you have 
all this in here to build a 100-resident dormitory for men at Mammoth 
and employee duplex housing, and so on down the line. Why should 
we have all those people living up there, running up and down the 
roads to do their work down around Old Faithful, Lake, and Canyon, 
where the visitation is heavy and where you have responsibilities for 
the people ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The only thing we have at Mammoth is our head- 
quarters and our all-year-round people. We are close to schools. We 
are close to Livingston. We are close to transportation. We can get 
in all winter long. The railhead, of course, is gone now or is not 
being used, I understand. We do expand in the summertime, and 
most of our temporary personnel and the rangers who occupy the 
ranger stations at Lake, and so forth, move out of there in the winter- 
time. That whole area is closed and frozen in in the wintertime. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is it not a fact that they keep their road up to 
Lamar Valley open, up around Tower Junction, during the winter? 

Mr. Wirrn. I am not certain on that. 

Mr. Scoren. Yes, they keep it open. That is the Cooke City road. 

Mr. THomson. It goes right on up through Mammoth to Gardiner, 
so they could travel that 19 to 30 miles when they needed to go to 
town, could they not ? 

Mr. Wirrn. To where? 

Mr. Tromson. If they were located someplace around Canyon. 

Mr. Wirrn. The road to Canyon is not kept open. 

Mr. Scoren. No. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is not kept open, sir. The one to Cooke City is 
kept open. 

Mr. Tomson. Tower Junction? There is no problem there. The 
road to Cooke City is as difficult as any. They are running up and 
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down the road on elk kill in February and March so that part is 
already kept open. 


Mr. Wirrn. The big investment is at Mammoth—the post office, 


the headquarters building, et cetera. I do not see any advantage in 
moving. 

Mr. Tromson. You have plans for replacement here. Almost all 
the principal buildings are not any good. The only thing left which 
is any good is a little post office and 3 or 4 units of employee hous- 
ing that we have already put in. 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. We have a great deal more in there than just 
2 or 3 little old houses and an old post office. We have quite a bit 
of housing there. The headquarters of the companies are there. Our 
warehouses are there. It is close to schools. From Tower Falls we 
would have to haul the children. 

Mr. Tromson. I am not interested in the concession headquarters. 
I do not mean the Tower Falls. I mean down around Canyon, where 
this hospital will be built. 

Mr. Wirrn. The hospital will be built at Lake on the basis of sum- 
mer occupation just as the clinic at Mammoth. 

Mr. THomson. I will not be on this committee as the years go by, 
but it certainly seems to me this should be looked into, and I would 
like the opportunity to go into it with you out there and go over 
the buildings jointly so there will not be any question about it. 

Mr. Wirrn. I have never reneged on going over any of our prob- 
lems with anybody, and I would be very glad to do it any time it is 
poss'ble to get together to do it. 

Mr. Tromson. I repeat my statement, there is nothing in the way 
of earthquake damage. 

Mr. Wirrn. I was out there 4 days. I know you were there for 
a while, but I spent 4 davs, and I went over and climbed over every- 
thing. Tlooked over Golden Gate Bridge. 

Mr. Troomson. I am not talking about the roads and the bridges. 

Mr. Wirrn. I went through every building from top to bottom. 


FLAMING GORGE PROJECT 


Mr. Tuomson. I made a personal inspection and know what I saw. 
A total of $16,000 is requested for building, utilities, and other facili- 
ties for Flaming Gorge project in Green River, Wyoming and Utah. 
Exactly what is contemplated here in the way of buildings and 
utilities ? 

Mr. Wirrtn. I believe that item is in our maintenance estimate which 
we have submitted. Idonot recall the figure offhand. 

Mr. THomson. Supply that for the record. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix on 
p. 1012.) 

Mr. Tuomson. Improved maintenance, roads, and trails calls for 
an increase of $34,000 to restore some of the funds heretofore pro- 
vided for this purpose but which are now being used to maintain new 
roads and trails. Explain the justification for that transfer. 

Mr. Wrrtn. Flaming Gorge? 

Mr. Tuomson. No. This is general, another question. 

Mr. Wirtn. The other one was not Flaming Gorge, either, was it? 
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Mr. Tuomson. The other one was requested for maintenance of 
building and utilities at Flaming Gorge. 

Mr. Wirtu. That will be an easy one to supply. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the committee.) 


MINUTE MAN NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK 


Mr. Tuomson. Page 8 says the Minute Man National Historic Site 
in Massachusetts was established by secretarial order. How is this 
possible? State for the record what amount of funds is involved. 

(The information requested follows:) 


MINUTE MAN NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


There have been two major actions with respect to the Minute Man area in 
Massachusetts. 

On April 14, 1959, under authority of the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1985 
(49 Stat. 666), a secretarial order was issued designating a tract of 8.08 feder- 
ally owned acres to be known as the Minute Man National Historie Site. This 
land was part of a larger property scheduled to be utilized for the construction 
of a military housing project, but which was transferred to the custody of the 
Department of the Interior on December 8, 1958, because of its historic value. 

Subsequently, by the enactment of Public Law 86-821, approved September 
21, 1959, the establishment of Minute Man National Historical Park was author- 
ized, to be comprised of not more than 750 acres, including the small 8-acre 
National Historical Site. The act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire by donation or with donated funds, or with appropriated funds, the 
lands and interests in lands within the area designated for the park, and to 
establish the park by notice in the Federal Register when he finds that sufficient 
lands have been acquired to warrant such establishment. 

The estimated amount required for acquisition of the properties proposed for 
inclusion in the park is $4,838,100. The cost of developments, after the park 
is established, based on present-day costs, is estimated at $2,800,000. Estimated 
annual operating requirements after the area is developed is $50,000. 


ROADS AND TRAILS AND BUILDINGS MAINTENANCE, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. THoomson. The Washington office, in addition to other appro- 
priations, requests over $100,000 for roads and trails and buildings 
maintenance. Will you please explain the justification for this? 

(The information requested follows :) 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES FUNDS PROGRAMED 
FOR THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The formulation of policies, standards, and procedures for, and the exercising 
of staff supervision over, the prosecution of park maintenance programs is pro- 
vided by the Branch of Maintenance, Division of Operations, in the Washington 
office. This is an extremely small organizational unit as compared to the scope 
of the park programs for which it has responsibility. Positions presently com- 
prising the branch and those provided for in the 1961 budget are as follows: 








| | 
Position | 1960 1961 
ai = —}-——_|— alk 
Chi fy | } 
lief of maintenance, GS-14. _ sar aa ani ee 1} l 
istant chief of maintenance, GS-13 . i I 
Seuetary, GS-4 at l 
Jrounds maintenance specialist, GS-13 : | l 
Progr: ims analys st, GS-9 1 } l 
“ | <a 
Total_._... 4 5 
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The new position of grounds maintenance specialist for which an increase jsf th 
requested in the 1961 budget is badly needed to give attention to that segment hi 
of the program concerned with the many different types of improved grounds K 
in the park areas. 

Salary, retirement, insurance, and general expense costs for the Branch of) W 
Maintenance total $44,754 for 1960 and $63,169 for 1961. The 1961 figure is only} al 
0.4 percent of the total estimate. rq 

In addition to the Branch of Maintenance, three positions in the Division of | T 
Ranger Activities are scheduled in the budget under the “Maintenance and re 
habilitation of physical facilities” appropriation. These positions are as fo.) 
lows: Chief of Ranger Activities, GS-15; Chief, Branch of Visitor Protection) is 
GS-14; Secretary, GS-46. 

Salaries, retirement, insurance, and general expense requirements for these a] 
positions total $40,246 for 1960 and $40,486 for 1961. a 

In the reorganization in which the Division of Ranger Activities was estab 
lished, the positions of Chief and Assistant Chief of Conservation and Protec. 
tion were converted to the positions of Chief of Ranger Activities and Chief, 
Branch of Visitor Protection, respectively. Likewise, the position of Secretary 
to the Chief of Conservation and Protection became the Secretary to the Chief 
of Ranger Activities. One of the major responsibilities of the former Branch 
of Conservation and Protection was the Service’s maintenance programs and the 
salaries and expenses of the Chief, Assistant Chief, and Secretary positions were 2 
financed from “Maintenance and rehabilitation” funds. \ 

As the duties and responsibilities of the Chief of Ranger Activities and the Chief 1; 
of Visitor Protection are concerned with protection functions only, the salaries 
and expenses of those positions as well as those of their secretaries are properly | 
chargeable to “Management and protection” funds and it is proposed that an I 


appropriate transfer of funds from the “Maintenance and rehabilitation” ap t 
propriation to the ‘Management and protection” appropriation be effected in the 1 
1962 budget. Action to effect the transfer in 1961 was deferred pending final 
action on a proposal to realine the Service’s appropriation structure and to make 
other budgetary adjustments, studies leading to which were required by Public 
Law 863 approved August 1, 1956. t 
a 


Mr. THomson. Under “Roads and trails,” I notice there is $13,356 § 
for the Flaming Gorge project. Will you please explain for the | 
record what roads and trails will be constructed there? 

Mr. Wirtn. There is no construction. That is a maintenance item 
on existing roads there. 

Mr. Tuomson. I mean for maintenance items. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT SHOWING ESTIMATED Cost OF ROAD MAINTENANCE DURING FISCAL 
YEAR 1961 AT FLAMING GORGE 


as 


Existing roads in the Flaming Gorge Reservoir area consist of 7 miles of earth ( 
road on which very little, if any, maintenance has been done. These roads 
have become very important to the operation and protection of the area. ° 

For the reasons stated above, maintenance in the 1961 fiscal year will require ] 
a larger expenditure of funds than will be necessary in succeeding years. T0 





make these roads safe for travel, it is estimated that the maintenance will cust | ; 
$13,356, consisting of the following: 
1. Roadway maintenance, consisting of reshaping the surface and re- 1 
en RR ea RE Ot ee ee es eae LL Mh $6, 650 ( 

2. Drainage, consisting of opening lateral and runoff ditches and repair , 
aoa ETE UA URINE Sen ke ach eee paresthesia 3,700 | 
I eee Ea. dilettante np boeaecenaatateolenion ahdouiiatshovlaabioaehts 3,006 | 1 
ON Oe i Tah ID a Sil 6 ae Bee ee aD odepeed 13, 356 | | 


ROADS AT GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK 


i ’ 
Mr. Txuomson. In connection with your maintenance of roads and : 
trails, a situation which has been causing a great deal of trouble is 
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that in Grand Teton Park, where Route 32 is the only access to the 
hunting areas, it has not been maintained. ‘That runs from down at 
Kelly’s post office and store up to the north. I would like to know 
what the cost would be. The Superintendent tells me it would cost 
about $60,000 to put that road in shape. As it is now, it is just a 
quagmire. Some people have holdings and have to go through there. 
They are having a bad time. The Superintendent says he has re- 
quested funds for it, and I would like to know whether or not that 
is included in this budget to put that road in the shape it should be in. 

Mr. Wirt. Have you a map showing what road you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Kirwan. We shall get into the roads later. 

Mr. Tuomson. Very well; I will skip that. 

(Off the record.) 

LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Kirwan. Land acquisition. $2,690,000 is budgeted for land 
acquisition, an increase of $990,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 
What caused the unobligated balance of $570,000 at the end of the 
last fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. The point was that it was committed to the extent we 
had options, but we had not ourselves signed them until we had cer- 
tain other things checked out before we did it. Therefore, because it 
has not been jointly signed, it did not become an obligation, but it was 
committed. That is a fine distinction, but that is the best I can say. 

Mr. Kirwan. Briefly summarize the additional land acquired for 
the parks during the last year. I understand it totaled about 79,000 
acres. 

Mr. Wirrn. Seventy-nine thousand acres is the figure, I think. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may supply that for the record. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix on 
p. 1014.) 


LAND ACQUISITION FOR CIVIL WAR AREAS 


Mr. Kirwan. $400,000 is scheduled for acquiring land in Civil War 
areas. We allowed $450,000 for that this year, but provided it can- 
not be used unless there was adequate local zoning to stop commercial 
development. What is the status of this item? 

_ Mr. Wirrn. That money has all been committed. We committed 
it to Manassas, where we have adequate zoning protection. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want you to do that hereafter. Before you buy an 
acre of land, if you will, I want you to see that they have proper zon- 
ing. Suppose we bought 1,000 acres over here at Antietam and then 
they opened up a hotdog stand alongside the 1,000 acres. A couple 
of years from now you will want to buy even more acres. A zoning 
ordinance is the only way to correct it. Do not buy land unless there 
1S a Zoning ordinance. 

Mr. Wirtn. May I make a statement on that, not in contradiction, 
but just a discussion of it? 

Mr, Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Wirru. We have tried to push Gettsburg to get zoning. As 
We look at it, and I am sure that is what it is, the people have local 
option to control their own developments. They agreed to do this 
When it becomes law. There is nothing which prohibits or prevents 
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them from coming back a few years later and making a change in 
their zoning. Th: at is being done every day. 

Mr. Kirwan. They can do it now. 

Mr. Wirrn. They can zone it one way satisfactorily, and then in 
4 or 5 years another group of people who own land can rezone it any- 
way they wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they rezone it anyway they wish, what is the use 
of buying it? If we are going to buy this land, we do not want any 
infringement on that ground. If the people adjacent te it have no 
love for the shrine why should we from the other States 

I can show you an article I read just before I came to i hearing, | 
The magazine said, “Congressman Kirwan is right. Buy the first acer 
at Gettysburg and you will have to buy whole countrys ide.” T can 
show you many telegr: ams and letters over there on my desk today 
requesting us to buy land all over this country. That is only the 
beginning. 

Mr. Wirtn. The only land we are interested in— 

Mr. Kirwan. That is now. But after the pressure starts, I am tell- | 
ing you just as soon as they authorize a new one, there will be many 
more. I think they are going to authorize Antietam, but that is Just 
one of them. They are trying to authorize the purchase of this canal | 
all the way up to Cumberland, Md. It would not make any difference 
if it cost millions to buy up land from the B. & O. Railroad, they wil ) 
want to authorize it. 

Mr. Wirrn. The railroad does not enter into this. 

Mr. Kirwan. The railroad took up a lot of that canal property whieh | 
used to be there. Railroad yards and everything are built in the 
canal area. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Kirwan. In what Civil War areas will the $400,000 be used! 
Please insert in the record a list of the Civil War areas showing the 
number of acres in Federal ownership, additional purchases planned, 
total cost to date of improvements, and current operation and main- 
tenance costs. 

Mr. Wirrn. The wilderness areas, Fredericksburg-Spotsvlvania, 
Va., the Kennesaw Mountain in Georgia, and Gettysburg in Pennsyl- 
vania, if we get our zoning straightened up there. 

(The information may be found in the appendix on p. 1013.) 


MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. $540,000 is asked to buy the privately owned cave 
properties in the Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky. Explain the 
need for this. 

Mr. Wirrn. Those were holdings within the park, and they are 
essential to the development of the park. The total price is more than 
that. but we have about $110,000 now which, added to this, will give 
us the money to buy it. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the idea of buying all these private proper: 
ties? Is Mammoth not big enough ? 

Mr. Wirru. When you ‘ask, “Ts Mammoth Cave not big enough?” 
Mammoth Cave is a big cave, bigger than the others. But it is all 
bunched together within the park boundary line and the development 
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that goes in there has to treat them all together. They are the ex- 
tension for Mammoth Cave, because we are rapidly—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do we need them ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. For the purpose of making more caves available for 
the increasing number of visitors. 

(Off the record.) 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. $250,000 is scheduled for buying more land for Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park. How many acres are involved 
and explain why this purchase is essential. 

Mr. Wirru. This is the land that was authorized by Congress to 
buy 5 acres in the vicinity of Christ Church, which is a part of the 
monument under agr eement. This is for fire protection. 

Mr. Kirwan. I lived and worked out of Phil: adelphia 5 years, and 
saw Independence Hall and the surroundings there quite often. I 
will not question that item. I think what you are doing there is good. 
That is not in my State, but I think that is a good buy, from what I 
know of Phil: adelphia and Independence Hall. 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, I was up there last spring when thou- 
sands of schoolchildren were visiting Independence Hall, coming 
in buses from all over the country. I hope we were telling them the 
story so they will know something about their country as far as its 
founding is concerned. I most sincerely hope we did a good job. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope so. 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


S450,000 is requested to purchase 30,000 acres for the Everglades 
National Park. This is $15 an acre. Explain the type and location 
of this property. 

Mr. Wirrn. The boundary line—— 

Mr. Kirwan. And how many acres do you have in the Everglacles ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I would have to give you that for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have 1 301, 000 acres; 99,000 acres are to be ac- 
quired, 30,000 by this appropriation. 

We have a lot of land down there. Nobody else is going to buy the 
land you want to buy. You do not have to be afraid the price is 
going up, because you can buy it any time you wish and they will be 
happy to sell it to you. 

Mr. Wirrn. I would say that for almost any place but Florida. 

Mr. Kirwan. No fellow is likely to go to the Everglades and make 
a living. One of the best things I saw down there was an alligator 
about 6 or 8 feet long. The alligators have a lot of intelligence. All 
we did was clap our “hands and he swam 50 feet to come over to see 
what we wanted. 

Mr. Wirrn. Before the park was established, if you got anywhere 
near an alligator he was gone. Now they know they are protected, 
and you can do that. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The point is, that is a lot of acres to buy. What 
will it cost for roads and other improvements on this new I verglade 
property? Put it im the record. 

Mr. Wirru. This will be going on for some years. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS, EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK, FLA. 


The land acquisition program relates to 99,206 acres of privately owned land 
distributed as follows: 
Collier County, 8 tracts, 6.604 acres, 3 owners. 
Dade County, 47 tracts, 51,480 acres, 45 owners. 
Monroe County, 653 tracts, 61,122 acres, some 500 owners plus numerous 
presently unknown owners of about 1,500 lots in the townsite of Poinciana, 

The approximately 30,000 acres recommended for purchase in the 1961 fiscal 
year are distributed throughout the 3 counties. The northwest extension of 
the park effected by the July 2, 1958, boundary change is a critical area. This 
extension is an ecological unit comprising unique flora and fauna of the Ever- 
glades, threatened by overhunting, overfishing, campsite clearing, drainage, and 
commercial mangrove cutting. Some 20,000 acres in this area are recommended 
for purchase in the 1961 fiscal year. Present plans do not contemplate develop- 
ments on these lands. 

The remaining acreage recommended for purchase in the 1961 fiscal year is in 
the Royal Palm area. The act changing the boundary on July 2, 1958, brought 
most of the area within the park but restricted to negotiated purchases the acqui- 
sition of the land while used exclusively for agricultural purposes. Two planta- 
tions using hydrophytic processes are amenable to negotiation. This area is im- 
portant for restoration to its natural condition to enhance the eastern entrance 
to the park and to supplement the beautiful adjoining State park donated to the 
United States. Extensive developments are not contemplated on these lands, 


AIRPLANE PURCHASE 


Mr. Kirwan. In addition to that, will you tell me why you already 
want to replace the airplane you acquired last year? 

Mr. Wirrn. We did not buy the airplane, sir. We got it from 
surplus. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they got it surplus, it is all right. 


CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS, N. MEX. 


The estimates include $275,000 for the purchase of 5 acres for the 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monument. This is $55,000 an acre. 
Where is that ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Sir, that is in the town of St. Augustine, and it is for 
extending the new road coming through there. We want to extend 
the boundary line and buy the land between the road and the fort 
itself for use of the monument to give it better protection and for 
parking cars. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that not a lot of money to spend for that ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, it is a lot of money. I do not think we will be 
sorry for itinthelongrun. ITadmit it isa lot of money. 

Mr. Kirwan. It isa whole lot of money. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is very important in the development of the area 
if we are to display this historic area properly. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think that is a lot of money to be spending. 
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COLONIAL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 





The amount of $100,000 is scheduled to buy 100 acres for the 
Colonial National Historical Park in Virginia. Please explain this 
item. That is $1,000 an acre. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is buying out the inholdings in the battlefield 
area. 

Mr. Kirwan. We get back to another battlefield. 

Mr. Wirrn. It is the place where Cornwallis surrendered. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter who surrendered, we are getting back to 
it. Just stop and think of all the surrenders by the Indians. If you 
want to do something for an Indian, I am for it. 

Mr. Wirtu. We havea couple of Indian battlefields. 

We have one where the Indians did not surrender, and that is 
Custer Battlefield. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. $250,000 is requested to acquire 100 acres at Glacier 
National Park. This is $2,500 an acre. I have been at Glacier, and 
it isa pretty fair-sized park. Why do you want more? 

Mr. Wirru. Those inholdings have improvements on them. ‘That 
land is expensive, and it is necessary for our full development. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have 1,009,000 acres there now. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is not expanding the boundary line. It is the in- 
holdings. They were there when the park was established. They 
became available. 

Mr. Kirwan. What damage are they creating ? 

Mr. Wirrn. They are in the way of development. This is the win- 
ter feed area along the north fork of the Flathead. These properties 
are in the way of road construction. 

Mr. Kirwan. Could you not go around them ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Not very well, because that is pretty rugged country. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you ever come down the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You see an old abandoned blast furnace that was in 
service during the First World War, now razed and out of there. 
There was a bridge across the river there, and they dumped the slag in. 
The Pennsylvania Turnpike was going over that. It made a perfect 
bed for the turnpike. It was a good, sound foundation almost like 
granite. The slag had settled there for years and years. But they 
wanted to hold up the State of Pennsylvania. So the State of Penn- 
sylvania just cut about 25 feet out of the side of the hill there. Oh, 
what the people who owned it would not give now to get rid of that 
slag dump. They thought the turnpike could not be put through there 
unless they used the slag dump. 

It is the same with a lot of these people who are getting all this 
money—$2,500 an acre up ina place which you may stay is mostly for 
people going through there, guests, park visitors. There are no 
farmlands up there for producing crops or anything like that. 

Mr. Wirrn. No, there are no crops. 
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GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. $500,000 is asked to buy 1,000 acres at Grand Teton 
National Park. This is $500 an acre. Describe this property and tell 
why its purchase is essential. 

Mr. Wirrn. Congressman, I think I have given you all—— 

Mr. Krrwan. You have 302,000 acres there. 

Mr. Wirtn. It has been the policy, and the committee has been 
aware of it, gradually to eliminate private holdings within the park 
boundary lines. That is what this is. The purpose is properly to 
manage and protect the scenic areas of the park. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have been in the Tetons many, many times, Mr, 
Director, and I do not see anything wrong with somebody remaining 
around there. 

Mr. Wirrn. They are gradually subdividing the land and building 
houses. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let them build them. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Wirrn. There is considerable difference in our opinion, sir. 


PETRIFIED FOREST NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. What 1,200 acres of land would be purchased for 
$100,000, or about SSO an acre, for the Petrified Forest National Mon- 
ument, Ariz. / 

In Arizona around that Petrified Forest I have picked up a lot of 
those old stumps of trees there for doorstops and things like that. 
Where is there land out in that desert worth $80 an acre? Let's be 
fair about this. It is right out in the heart of the desert. Some of it 
is owned by the State of Arizona. 

Mr. Wirrn. We are not buying from the State. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter from whom you are buying it, show me 
where, right out in the burning sun, land is worth S80 an acre, 

Mr. Wirrn. It all depends on what services you have to your prop- 
erty and whether you are close to the road. 

Mr. Kirwan. Even if it was right in the heart of a road. 

Mr. Wirrnu. Gasoline stations, and things like that. 

(Ott the record. ) 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, all I can say to that is I know what 
you are talking about because I have often wondered myself. For 
instance, in the desert not far from Joshua Tree in southern Cali- 
fornia—— 

Mr. Kirwan. We own 90,000 acres now in the Petrified forest. 

Let me tell you something. Just about 3 acres of that was enough 
for me, not the 90,000. 

Please insert in the record a description, including any improve- 
ments, of each of the land items planned for pure hase in 1961, includ- 
ing the acreage at these locations now in Federal ownership. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the language change requested to per- 
mit purchase of personal property along with the land. 
(The information requested follows :) 


LANGUAGE CHANGE To AUTHORIZE ACQUISITION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY ALONG 
Wirt REAL PROPERTY 


From time to time the acquisition of a parcel of land would be facilitated if 
the personal property used on the land could be included in the transaction. In 
some instances the Service’s personal property requirements are similar to those 
of the owners of the land to be purchased and items could be utilized in em- 
ployee housing or in connection with other park operations. In some instances 
the owners’ difficulties in disposing of personal property located on the land 
complicate negotiations for the acquisition and could result in an increase in 
the cost of the real property to the extent of the value of personal property even 
though it would not be included in the deal. It is believed that there would be 
cases where the personal property could be acquired in this manner at substan- 
tially less cost to the Government than by purchasing new equipment later when 
other funds are available for the purpose. Accordingly, it is felt that the best 
interests of the Government would be served if the Service had authority to 
use its land-acquisition funds for acquiring such personal property as may be 
warranted. The proposed change in language would provide that opportunity. 


MINUTE MAN NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwan. Public Law 82-321 was passed last September to 
provide for establishment of the Minute Man National Historical 
Park in Massachusetts. Briefly, what is involved in this project ‘ 

Mr. Wirrn. That includes the purchase of land to protect the old 
road known as the Lexington-Concord Road. A number of years ago 
the Federal Government established a national commission, as they 
did in Philadelphia, and this committee provided funds for the study. 
This is one of the studies which came out of that. The final report 
will be done by the end of this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Speaking for myself, I can see something there. I 
am for Minute Man and I am for Independence Hall. I think that 
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is a monument that New England should have had years and years 
ago, and | ennsylvania should have Independence Hall. W hen you 
think of Carpenter’s Hall where the history of this Nation began, and 
the hall where they met and signed the Declaartion of Independenc e, 
Lam forit. But, Mr. Director, I cannot go for the desert. 

I understand there is no request in the 1961 budget to get the Minute 
Man Park underway. What funds could be effectively used in 1961? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have no money in because—— 

Mr. Kirwan. What could you effectively use? I know there is none 
in for it. If we cut out funds for buying desertland and used it 
instead to start in to do a little of this—— 

Mr. Wirtn. I drew that conclusion. From what was said before, 
[ figured you had that in mind. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, I would say that would be a much better use of 
the money. If you need to purchase the land now to protect the old 
road, I would say that is a good buy, and I would like to see you do 
that. 

I would rather see you let the 90,000 acres in the Petrified National 
Forest rest awhile before you add the other acres you are threatening 
to buy, and find some way to put that money into the Minute Man 
Park. Can you do that? 

Mr. Wirru. If you say so, sir, we can. 

Mr. Kirwan. I’ would like to see that done, and I know the com- 
mittee would. 

How many acres of land would be purchased there, and what would 
the total cost be ? 

Mr. Wirtnu. For Minute Man? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Wirru. It is pretty expensive land on an acre basis. The 
$500,000 that we indicated to the committee would be a start, would 


buy 310 acres. 
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Status of unfunded contract authorization 


1959 actual 


$41, 052, 500 
34, 000, 000 
— 45, 052, 500 


Unfunded balance at beginning of year 
Contract authorization (new) A : 
Unfunded balance at end of year Delia bide 


Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 30, 000, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Total number 277 


of permanent positions 














Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1S] 
Average number of all employees aa 460) 
mber of employees at end of year a 500 
Average GS grade and salary ; ; ceudde 56, 197 
Average salary of ungraded positions , 503 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions . $2, 09K, 042 
Positions other than permanent 29, 269 
Other personal services , 183 
lotal personal services 2, 879, 494 
02 Travel neal ss a a 193, 324 
03 Transportation of things ; . ‘ 9, 867 
4 Communication services 28, 136 
Rents and utility services 32, 681 
06 Printing and reproduction . 2 11, 211 
07 Other contractual services 1, 553, 281 
08 Supplies and materials , 008 
09 Equipment - - 166, 487 
10 Lands and structures 11, 557, 925 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ‘ 124, 406 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities gil 4, 466 
15 Taxes and assessments .- 17, 327 
Total, National Park Service 17, 095, 113 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions aia 325 
Full-time equivaent of all other positions 59 
Aver we number of all employees 359 
Number of employees at end of yee! 285 
Average GS grade and salary 8.1 $6, 598 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 1, 444, 118 
Positions other than permanent 218, 817 
Other personal services 123, 240 
Total personal services 1, 786, 175 
02 Travel 170, 406 
03 Transportation of things 8, 467 
(4 Communication services 11, 658 
05 Rents and utility services 61, 556 
06 Printing and reproduction 11,019 
Us Other contractual services 1, 144, 142 
0S Supplies and materials 31,173 
09 Equinoment 2, 978 
10 Lands and struetures 
1] Gr ints, subsidies, and contributions 104, 171 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 154 
‘ axes and assessments 5, 470 
; Subtotal 3, 337, 369 
Deduct portion cf foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object class 10___- 1, 365, 975 
otal, Bureau of Public Roads 1, 971, 394 
otal obligations 19, 066, 507 


1960 estimate 


$45, 052, 500 | 
36, 000, 000 
— 51, 052, 500 


30, 000, 000 


1960 estimate 


1.8 


$6, ¢ 
$4, 6 


$2, 169, 
750, 
66, 


2, 986, 4 
200, 
12, 

35, 
50, 

15, 

2, 000, 
600, 
200, 
, 378, f 
142, 
5, 000 
18, 


32, 642, 


” 
ro 
=3 


$6, 6 


1, 465, 
219, 


116, 


1, 800, 
170, 


6, 000 
33, 000 
. 261 
3, 083, 739 


35, 726, 377 





1961 estimate 


$51, 052, 500 


—17, 052, 500 


34, 000, 000 


1961 estimate 








325 

59 
359 
25 


», 771 


1, 483, 000 
219, 000 
98, 000 


800, 000 
170, 000 
9, 000 
12, 000 
62, 000 
11, 000 
5, 000 
31, 000 
3, 000 
93, 780 
104, 000 


@ 


000 


3, 426, 780 


3, 426, 780 


36, 


000, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. Appropriation of $34 million is requested to pay obli- 
gations incurred under the contract authority for parkways and road 
and trails. 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Insert pages 111 to 122 and the detailed list showing the individual 
items. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Construction (liquidation of contract authorization) 


Appropriation, 1960__- 


<enemaoaaa $00, 00 0R 
Decreases: 


l, Parkways......._. 4 ee _. $15, 024, 800 
2. Roads and trails bs ‘ 14, 975, 200 


ictenpseneicneamaiiiNiciias 30, 000, 000 
Increases: 
1. Parkways 


» 


7 : , = 16, 000, 000 
Roads and trails- ae eet LS, OOO, COO 


encanta 34, 000, 000 


Ire RUN NN aos acute cs incmsies nics bbc ss Sr necked ae 34, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities 











Actual, Total Total 
Activity 1959 available, estimate, Increase 
1960 1961 | 
1. Parkways la ei aia $18, 021, 971 $19, 900, 000 $20, 700, 000 | $800, 00 
2. Roads and trails.._........-.-- . aaa 17, 561, 323 16, 400, 000 20, 300, 000 | 3, 900, 00 
Total expenditures ___- oan Balan, 35, 53, 204 36, 300, 000 41, 000, 000 | 4, 700, 00 
Less balance available from prior years.........| 19, 297, 230 13, 713,936 | 7, 413, 936 | 6, 300, 0 
ionic as aon Si 
Total expenditures from current appro- 
priation oe a 16, 286, 064 22, 586, 064 | 33, 586, 064 11, 000,00 
Authorization for appropriation 
sella actin caclecidiiacaeaeicta iil ator ‘ 
Federal-aid highway acts Parkways | Roads and | Total Funded ! | Unfunded 
trails | | 
1955-57 fiscal years, sec. 4 (a) and (b) and | 
sec. 6, 1954 act $32, 000, 000 |$35, 000, 000 |$67, 000, 000 |$67, COO, 000 
1958-59 fiscal years, sec. 104 (a) and (b), 1956 } | 
act. . 32, 000, 000 | 32,000,000 | 64, 000, 000 64, 000, 000 
1960-61 fiscal years, sec. 4 (a) and (b), 1958 | | 
act and sec. 104, 1959 act_ 34, 000, 000 | 36,000,000 | 70,000,000 | 52, 947, 500 | $17, 052, 500 
Total ___---| 98, 000,000 |103, 00C, 000 |201, 000, 000 183, 947, 500 | 17, 052, 500 





1 As of June 30, 1961. 
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Status of unfunded authorizations 





pay obli. 
and road} ——— 
































Parkways Roads and Total 
i trails 
: ' Unfunded contract authority through 1959_-......------------ $21, 006,800 | $20,045, 700 $41, 052, 500 
dividual f Appropriation 1959_....-.--------- Ime Le nena rane wa as enema —14, 782, 000 —15, 218, 000 _ —30, 000, 000 
Balance unfunded June 30, 1959_..............-..------ 6, 224, 800 4, 827, 700 11, 052, 500 
Week GUner nts BURNIN UT AGO x 6 dicen ccncbewnnetnceuenseqnsncas 18,000,000 | 18, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 
Total unfunded through 1960--__-..-..--.--.----------- 24, 224, 800 22, 827, 700 47, 052, 500 
Appropriated IR i iid hack ate icdlnabaiala daeedebamadias ulekeaecdamisinahg bis —15, 024,800 | —14, 975, 200 —30, 000, 000 
, Balance unfunded June 30, 1960___....-.----.------------ 9, 200, 000 7, 852, 500 17, 052, 500 
10, 000, 000 § New contract authority 1961_........-....-------.------------ | 16,000, 000 18, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 
Dotal unfarided Chrous: TOG « 6. osc ccceccucwecewssesan 25, 200, 000 25, 852, 500 51, 052, 500 
SUS AMET TOMNINE 0 oat oe acca doe rak gu eedaamss —16, 000,000 | —18, 000,000 | —34, 000, 000 
0, 000, 000 Balance to remain unfunded June 30, 1961-............-- 9, 200, 000 | 7, 852, 500 | 17, 052, 500 
—== ——— - ~ a 
Analysis of cash requirements 
£000. 000 Unliquidated obligations June 30, 1959_____~_- Sch tas iesescieeteeietedgpe tea $23, 040, 059 
: di Estimated cash required to finance 1960 program *_____----------- 35, 726, 377 
4, 000, 000 . : ‘ . ia alieaa “ola 
OK Total cash requirement as of June 30, 1960________-_-___-__ 58, 766, 436 
Eee A RR ik rca ee ie ech nn re eiemcninicigas 43, 713, 936 
Batanee from 3960 to be TenegeGas . 05 nko ene mwine 15, 052, 500 
Estimated cash required to finance 1961 program “___-_----_------- 36, 000, 000 
Increase a 
Total cash required; fiscal year’ TU6G1. ... 2. 2-25 snnence 51, 052, 500 
Less Hippies: and: QGElOrrali ss oe so oo ue bce cewnnsdnnoe 17, 052, 500 
_ $800, 00 —————_-. 
3, 900, 00 a ON itr Aapitainicsre dD sinensis biinscialinsbainbanenicaaiiidond 34, 000, 000 
4, 700, 00 , . < cand . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
6, 300. 0 Need for funds.—The estimate of $34 million is for liquidating contractual 
- obligations incurred pursuant to the Federal-Aid Highway Acts, as reflected in 
ow the foregoing statements. 
a The 1961 fiscal year will be the seventh year in which the parkways and roads 
and trails construction programs have been in progress under the contract 
: authorizations contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954, 1956, 1958, 
' and 1959. A considerable backlog of construction work on the park roads and 
| trails and parkways accumulated during and after the war. During this 
Unfunded period, a tremendous increase took place in the volume of traffic utilizing these 
facilities. Since enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954, 1956, and 
—— 1958, great strides have been made in catching up with the deferred work and 
in modernizing and realining existing roads, and in the construction of new 
d g 
sections to accommodate present-day needs. 
The 1961 program will provide for work under each of the following activities: 
$17, 052, 5100 1. PARKWAYS, $16 MILLION 
17, 062, 0 The $16 million estimate will provide $7,200,000 for liquidating prior year con- 





tractual obligations incurred, or to be incurred during 1960 under the authority 
: of section 104, Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, and section 6, Federal-Aid 
Ls 

*This amount consists of $34,000,000 of the 1960 program and $1,726,377 which remained 
Unobligated from the 1959 program. It excludes the $2.000,000 authorized by the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1959 for Natchez Trace Parkway which is estimated will be obligated 
in 1961. It is contemplated that work will be under contract and contractors’ earnings 
will have accrued to the extent of $58,766,436, as of June 30, 1960, for the liquidation of 
waren $43,713,936 is available. Of the total obligations for which funds will be required, 
925,040,059 represents obligations on the books as of June 30, 1959, most of which will 
require liquidation during 1960, leaving only $20,673.877 to apply against the $34,000,000 
Program being carried out in 1960. It is anticipated that slippage and deferrals will 
permit meeting payments during 1960 as they become due. 

*Most of the $34,000.000 estimate for 1961 will be used to liquidate the prior year 
unfunded program in the amount of $17,052,500. This will permit meeting payments to 
the maximum extent of about 47 percent of the new obligational authority, which is a 
much closer margin than was anticipated for the 1960 fiscal year. 








‘ 
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Highway Act of 1958. The remaining $8,800,000 will be needed to finance plans. 
surveys, and project supervision functions, to make partial payments under 
contracts and for day-labor projects to be undertaken during 1961. 

The 1958 Federal-Aid Highway Act authorizes the appropriation of $16 mil. 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. The 1961 program totals $16 
million for work on seven parkways. Of the 20 major road projects, 10 of them 
involve amounts in excess of $500,000 each, of which 6 exceed $1 million each, 
In addition, the 1960 Natchez Trace Parkway program for which contract 
authorization in the amount of $2 million was provided in the Federal-Aiq 
Highway Act of 1959 is scheduled to be carried over into 1961, making a total 
obligational program for that year of $18 million. It is anticipated that construe. 
tion will go forward on these projects, at the same favorable rate as for the 
past 2 fiscal years. Close touch is being maintained with State officials with 
respect to parkways rights-of-way acquisition and their donation to the Federal] 
Government so that work can move forward without delay. 

The parkways continue to receive enormous public use and each new stretch 
of mileage calls for complementary facilities, such as campgrounds, picnic areas, 
utility systems, and comfort stations. Other facilities, such as utility buildings, 
must also be provided. Approximately S8586.400 is included in the program 
for these latter purposes. 

The following tabulation shows by parkway the proposed application of the 
funds requested : 


lo fund lo partially Total esti- 
Parkway 1961 program balance of fund 1961 mate 196] 
1960 program program 
Baltimore-Washington $276, 800 $276, 800 $276, 800 
Blue Ridge 4,110, 400 $2,050, 000 2,014, 800 4, 064, 800 
Colonial 20, 800 40, 500 20, 800 61, 300 
Foothills 3.201. 600 770, 000 1, 538, 290 2, 308, 20 
George Washington Memorial 3, 582, 400 1, 430, 000 1, 667, 700 3, 097, 704 
Natchez Trace 
1961 procran $4, 632, 000 
1960 progr im carried forward in 
1961 2,000, 000 6, 632, 000 9 S48 TH) 3. 105, 700 5, 954, 400 
Palisades....._-. = = 176, 000 60, 800 176, 000 236, 800 
Total : Ri aes. coh f 18, 000. 000 7. 200, 000 8, 800, 000 16, 000, 00 





A general description of each parkway and what is to be accomplished under 
the major projects of the program follow : 
Blue Ridge Parkway, $3,492,700 (North Carolina, $3,392,700; Virginia, $100,000) 

This parkway was started in 1938 under authority of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1935. When completed, it will extend along the crest 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains for a distance of 477 miles from Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia to Great Smoky Mountains National Park in North 
Carolina. 

In North Carolina, the four projects included in the program will make usable 
an additional 6.56 miles of new parkway road to existing sections which have 
been completed or are under contract southwest of Asheville. 


Foothills Parkway, $2,822,000 (Tennessee) 
The Foothills Parkway was authorized by the act of February 22, 1944 (16 


U.S.C. 403h-11). When completed, it will extend approximately 72 miles gel- 
erally parallel to the northern boundary of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park hetween the Pigeon River and the Little Tennessee River. 

The 1961 program includes three projects necessary to meet all construction 
of the 5.5-mile Gatlinburg Spur and the 4.3-mile Gatlinburg Bypass. The pro- 
gram also makes provision for completing the grading and stone base of the first 
10-mile unit of the mainline of the parkway between Little River and Murray 
Gap, Tenn. 


George Washington Memorial Parkway, $3,537,500 (Maryland, $2,100,000; 
Virginia, $1,437,500) 

This parkway is authorized to extend from Mount Vernon to Great Falls on 

the Virginia side of the Potomac River and from Great Falls to Fort Washington 
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on the Maryland side, a total length of about 49 miles, not including the distance 
through Alexandria, Va., and the District of Columbia. 

In Maryland the program contemplates completing the paving and major 
structures from the District of Columbia line to MacArthur Boulevard. In 
Virginia, the two bridges will be constructed on the 1.8-mile section of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway between the Central Intelligence Agency site 
near Langley, and the circumferential highway bridge. 


Natchez Trace Parkway, $4,302,000 (Alabama, $2,302,000; Mississippi, $1,281- 
000; Tennessee, $719,000) 

A survey to determine the route of this parkway was authorized by the act 
of May 21, 1934, and construction was started with funds allocated from the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. When completed, the parkway 
will extend for a distance of about 450 miles from Nashville, Tenn., to Natchez, 
Miss. 

In Alabama, the program proposes construction of structures and grading from 
the existing parkway road at Waterloo Road to the Tennessee River. Funds 
are provided also for continuing the work on the foundations and substructure 
of the mile-long Tennessee River Bridge. 

In Mississippi, the program will enable the completion of grading and base 
course on 10.4 miles of new parkway road between Jackson and Natchez, and 
the paving of 25 miles of newly graded parkway road between Matheston and 
Huston. 

In addition to the items in the 1961 program, the estimate contemplates that 
the project “Relocation of road, Pearl River Water Supply District” which was 
added to the 1960 program, for which contract authorization in the amount of 
$2 million was provided in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959, will be under- 
taken during the 1961 fiscal year. 

In Tennessee, an additional 4.6 miles of parkway road would be graded north 
of Meriwether Lewis National Monument. 

Palisades Parkway, $175,000 (District of Columbia) 

This parkway will follow generally the route of Canal Road from Key Bridge 
to Chain Bridge, thence along the C. & O. Canal to the District line where it 
will connect with the George Washington Memorial Parkway at the Maryland 
line. The estimate provides for completing paving from Chain Bridge to the 
District of Columbia line, to where connection will be made with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in Maryland. 

Vinor roads and trails, buildings, utilities, ete. 

The remainder of the program totaling $1,670,800 is for constructing approxi- 
mately 56 minor projects consisting of minor roads and trails, buildings, utilities, 
campgrounds, picnic facilities, comfort stations, and other visitor facilities re- 
quired to make the parkways usable recreation units. Also included is $200,000 
for advance plans, surveys, ete. 


2. ROADS AND TRAILS, $18 MILLION 


The estimate of $18 million would provide $7,852,500 for liquidating obligations 
against projects being accomplished during 1960 and $10,147,500 to meet plans, 
surveys, and project supervision costs, day-labor project costs, and to make 
partial payments to contractors in carrying out the 1961 program of $18 million. 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 authorized appropriations of $18 million 
for each of the 1960 and 1961 fiseal years. 

The “Roads and trails” construction program may be broken down into the 
following broad categories : 


Major roads: 


Reconstruction__ 
Final paving_- 


a ll ct ee al ee a ta ap SE kl i els 
iat tinceeeda atid ich elie ainda 2, 796, 700 


New work ae = . . se =f awa 2 660-600 
Miscellaneous minor roads and trails project _- . ieee Wagener aae 
Advance planning, surveys, ete_______-_ ee hai neo Ses 500, 000 

| ee PE TR a ER ee Oe 18, 000, 000 


Reconstruction, including the relocation of existing roads, makes up the largest 
category of work required. Many of the park roads were built more than 25 
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years ago at standards far below modern requirements. They have in many 
eases passed the normal life expectancy of constructed roads. Road base and 
surface have become inadequate and structures antiquated. Relocation, in some 
instances, is the only alternative to eliminate steep, winding, and narrow sections 
which are unsafe for present-day use. 

The 1961 program provides for work on 136.2 miles of major roads, including 
reconstruction of 40.7 miles; final paving of 81.5 miles; and construction of 14 
miles of new roads. The remainder of the program is for numerous minor roads 
and trails projects, parking areas, campground roads, drainage structures, ete.; 
for advance planning and reconnaissance surveys, topographic surveys, ete. 

The modern park road must provide sufficient informational and interpretive 
signs, markers, and exhibits, turnouts, parking spaces, and overlooks necessary 
for the safe and satisfactory use of motorists. The road construction objective 
of the National Park Service within the parks and monuments is to provide 
sufficient roads to take the motorists to a fair assortment of the attractions, and 
to supplement the roads with good trail systems to accommodate those visitors 
who desire a more intimate contact with the scenic, historic, scientific, archeo- 
logic, or wilderness features which comprise all but a small percentage of the 
major parks. The long-range Mission 66 plan calls for improvements of close-in 
trails, relocation of portions of existing trails, and the building of new connect- 
ing trails, designed to distribute use more evenly and to prevent overuse of some 
facilities such as certain camping spots. The trail system, in addition to visitor 
use, also provides access for forest protection and other protection and manage 
ment purposes. The Mission 66 program is not directed at constructing extensive 
additional mileages of roads and trails. 


Parkways construction program, 1961 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the Budget 
allowance)—Summary 








Name of parkway Major roads Minor roads | Buildings and Total 
| and trails utilities 

Seo aS a Fae as eee ot oS ek es le Be 
Baltimore and Washington _--_-_------ = i $272, 500 | ahaa aoa aes $272, 500 
Blue Ridge.______- ' =; |” $3, 492, 700 | 291,500 | $274, 100 4, 058, 300 
Colonial Parkway---..------ a aaah cakes tts ie ee 20, 400 20, 400 
Foothills. _- a diate nedcunides | 200, 000 | 139, 900 3, 161, 900 
George Washington Memorial_-__--- 3, fee ae lee reee eer 3, 537, 500 
Natchez Trace_.......--. 4, 302, 000 | 120, 400 | 152, 000 4, 574, 400 
Palisades.............-- i | Pe ee esa og a ti ea 175, 000 
Re # I seccshin on sedasaeeoes plcadeiacscib-= conc oat meee 

EN a  , AO ORR I 884, 400 586, 400 15, 800, 000 
Advance planning-_--- — : Tanke tanec caeekmusencs 2 i Deel 200, 000 
i - | atone peasnn cern tiem |-----~-------- 16, 000, 000 

! 
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Parkways construction program, 1961 fiscal year 


MAJOR ROADS 


Blue Ridge Parkway: Total 

North Carolina: amount 
2U-1, grading, base, tunnel, lining and portals, Flat Laurel 

Gap-Wagon Road Gap, 3.56 miles, R-174-3___--______-___ $1, 011, 400 
28-2, grading, base, 4 tunnels, 400-foot lining, Chestnut 

Cove-Beaver Dam Gap, 3 miles, R-18§-2.---________-____ 1, 920, 000 

Dis, to BIR GS, BUN CU NOR Se iat ha cata tise wpe ences 318, 800 

2P, Tanbark Ridge tunnel portal, 60-foot extension, R-534_- 62, 500 

2X, 50 number surface treatment, Balsam Gap-Soco Gap, R-541___- 80, 000 
Virginia: General relocation roads and grade crossing elimina- 

tion (portion), R-d19_---_-~-_- oc a a a i 100, 000 

Total for’ Blue Ridge POTEWAy asi wecce oo ah cence 3, 492, 700 
Paving, Route 15, Gatlinburg Spur, Gatlinburg-Caney Creek, 5.5 

miles,. R-22, H-24, R-2O AGCOR) ecto eco anss 153, 000 
Section 8G, grading, draining, and base course, Little River-Mur- 

ray Gay, B10) (CONIDICIRI Access scene tenke- aera 750, 000 
Grading and stone base course, structures, and paving, Gatlin- 

burg Bypass (complete), R-29 4.3 miles_____-__._._-__-_.-_-__- 1, 919, 000 

TOLAL DOP ODOC Fre piensa ec ameweares 2, 822, 000 


George Washington Memorial Parkway: 
Maryland: Route 100, paving and incidental grading, drainage, 
District of Columbia line to MacArthur Boulevard, 6.7 miles, 





a a ae ee 1, 800, 000 
Construct westbound Little Falls Bridge, R-39-2____-__--___-__- 300, 000 
Virginia: Construct bridges over Turkey and Dead Runs, 

BT OO i os ecient iins beai on alee 1, 437, 500 

Total for George Washington Memorial Parkway____-_--_----- 3, 537, 500 


Natchez Trace Parkway 
Alabama: 


2A2, grade separation, Waterloo Road, R-16—-5______________ 100, 000 
2A3, grade, drain, base course, Waterloo Road to north side 
Tennessee River bridge, 2.6 miles, R-141—2_______________ 250, 000 
2A3, bridge, North Colbert Creek, R-314_..._...__._____-__ 75, 090 
2A3, construct grade separation, County Road, R-3: aa = 62, 500 
3, bridge, Tennessee River (portion), R-1538—-1__-_-_____-_-____ 1, 814, 500 
Mississippi ; 


38F 1 » 
» = 
3G bituminous surface, Mississippi Highway 32-Mississippi 


Highway 15, 25 miles, R-81-4, R-844, R-86-4___________ 531, 000 
3S-1, grade, drain, base course, from Utica Regantown Roade 
to Big Bayou Pierre (complete), R—109—4, 10.4 miles______ 750, 000 
Tennessee : 1E2, grade, drain, base course, Little Swan Creek-Ten- 
nessee Highway 99, 4.60 miles, R-62.7..-.-_..--.-____________ 719, 000 
Total for Natchez Trace Parkway........~.——-<-<5<5<---i.<-- 4, 302, 000 
Palisades Parkway, District of Columbia: Paving, District of Colum- 
big. line to Chain BmGee, Bis ke cts ecw cemtban teak Bcgtimend 175, 000 
TR NOUR A RUMSEY NRC os cds G39 an cticncnsnbeeti chris Sein eleaie ccc baee 14, 329, 200 
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MINOR ROADS AND TRAILS 











Total 
Baltimore and Washington Parkway, Maryland: amount 
Kenilworth Interchange, lighting and signs ______ Pe 5 ee ee $81, 200 
Greenbelt Park, picnic parking area, R-37 (portion) _----___- site 31, 300 
Pave crawees eters, 7 Mes, Bea Sn ue 85, 000 
Cheverly Interchange, stabilize slopes, R-22___________--__~_~- whee 75, 000 
Total for Baltimore and Washington Parkway____------------ 272, 500 
Blue Ridge Parkway: 
North Carolina: 
Crabtree Meadows, expansion of camp and picnic area, 
roads and parking, R-474____----_- esa teers ty! 37, 500 
Julian Price Campground expansion, roads, parking, trails 
Peer 9 IR er eee one ee 35, 000 
General: 
7ORTG Thi, 2 2, eo (POPON) ee 15, 000 
sisus, park type; B-407 (pore)... 12... e. 4, 000 
Access and crossing elimination, R-—452 (portion) —_____~_ 7, 000 
Erosion control and ROW improvement, 2A-G (por- 
NO UN re a eee 8, 000 
Erosion: control and ROW improvement, 2U-Z (por- 
NN | iD oh rab mieare Be a a 14, 200 
Virginia 
Peaks of Otter Lodge and Coffee Shop roads, walks and 
parking, R-899 (complete) — eee Reg ees aeons 19, 400 


Pine spur submaintenance area a roads, parking, R-535 oats Sree 
Roanoke maintenance area, courtyard and roads, R-90_____- 
Rocky Knob Campground roads, walks and Pee R-525 
OND ee oe oe ee ee 
General: 
Guard rail, 1 B W, R-520 (portion) - eS os aan 
Signs, park type, R—497 (portion) — petite. ee 
Access and crossing elimination, R 4! 52 (portion) - au eakee aes 


25, 500 
22, 500 


44, 400 
20, 000 


6, 500 
5, 000 


Erosion control and ROW improvement, 1N, R-456 


(portion } —.2...2<<.. ence : m4 
Erosion control and ROW improvement, IN, R-456 

(portion) ___~_.- na Scans Mec ecse tastes ue Si saeoaeettanar oe 
Erosion control and ROW improvement, 1P- Ww, R-414 

ONTENTS aN ee 


Total for Blue Ridge Parkway_ re eee 
Foothills Parkway, Tennessee: Access road, 0.5 mile, and parking 
area, Look Rock, R-21__......___._.. ars on 
Natchez Trace Parkway: 
Mississippi : 
8D3, construct parking areas, approach roads, walks, and 
trails, headquarters area, R-—824__ oe Ore ee 
3F, 3G1, information and traffic signs, R- 393 eaeen 
3F1, trails, Bynum Mound, R-325____________-_~_ > ee Seer 
Boundary marking, parkway general, R-327____ Be 
3T, site preparation and entrance road, Port Gibson, R-326_- 
38F, right-of-way improvement, R—295-1__-__- Be penx ale 
Tennessee : 
1F, roads, Little Swan (portion), R-804__________ oe. 
1G, grade and surface foot trails, Jacks Branch, R-344_ 


Total for Natchez Trace Parkway-____.._.-_-_-_---_-_- 


Total for minor roads and trails____________ et 


8, 000 
9, 500 


10, 000 


291, 500 


200, 000 


45, 000 
3, 600 
3, 000 

19, 000 

25, 000 
5, 000 

6, 700 

3, 100 


120, 400 
S84, 400 





Bl 
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BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 
Total Blue Ridge Parkway : 











Brae North Carolina : Total 
381, 200 Crabtree Meadows Campground and Picnic Area expansion amount 
31, 300 COMMOPE Steuon, Bab... 5 et oe eek eet a See $11, 000 
50, 000 Water system addition and expansion, U-189_______________ 19, 500 
9, 000 Sewage disposal ayatem; 0-190. .< on wc cc nienocahncacnnnns 5, 600 
aon oe Campground development, tables, fireplaces, etc., M-342 (70 
=42, 000 UI so ae ee A oe ore eer eemenmenineee 30, 000 
General : Manufacture and placement of boundary markers, 
B-GG4 (pottion) >... ec cet cen SER 16, 000 
Virginia : 
a aft Peaks of Otter Lodge and Coffee shop: 
36, 500 Water and sewage disposal systems, U-131, U-132__-_-__- 78, 800 
ails PWR OT ai sectarian 7, 100 
39,000 | Grading, seeding, and planting, M-291_____-._-________ 5, 800 
5 Rocky Knobs campground : 
15, 000 Comfort. stations, (2), Tr O68. ~~ denne es nnn. 22, 000 
4, 000 Water and sewage systems, U-—210 (portion), U-211 (por- 
*, 000 RIND iis asic adccacstpegs AiR alte cides aaa 23, 500 
8 Campground development, tables, fireplaces, etc. M-369__ 26, 500 
» 000 Pine Spur submaintenance area : 
Z Submaintenance building, No, 444, B—-244________-_--____- 2, 300 
4, 200 ORR REESE SSS SE lil le gd AB ce lth 6, 000 
General: Manufacture and placement of boundary markers, 
9. 400 CON} , | SR rece Secale dest aiken ae aise eaters 10, 000 
rm 500 Total for Blige Rides PAsewes scccenekcadsccosmesnnan 274, 100 
2, 500 Colonial Parkway : 
Virginia : 
4,400 | Ringfield picnic area: 
0. 000 OIG GCA S I iad Sh ct tii eee ain smnneion 11, 000 
Ae Utilities for eomfort etathtten— ic Sees ss 7, 100 
8, 500 Phonic: tablen. (OU. Wiis oe ncicemeinteeinn 2, 300 
>, OOO ‘ccieiaaigieaidiianients 
; Total for Colonial Parkway .2.2ii sic aahilse ent s5-b 20, 400 
3. 000 Foothills Parkway : 
 « Tennessee : 
» 300 Look Rock Development : 
ann Shelter: in) eamperound; : B-Bis 3 as 65 oe ethic srore 10, 000 
’ Comfort stations at campground (3), B-8_------------- 30, 000 
ary Maintenance garage, 6 stalls, B-6_..__-__---_--_-------- 10, 000 
» 500 Water system, campground, U-—4___--- - tpteidaaes tebe aiabiceeieass 30, 000 
000 Sewer system, campground, U-3_------.----.------.-. 18, 000 
’ Garbage cans and racks (50) and incinerator, camp- 
| eroune. "U=6 «oc ee Bike cep ene Sh dune anette 9, 100 
Tables and benches (120), campground M-—2_-_- ~~ ~~~ 12, 500 
Grounds improvement, campground M-8 (portion) ~.-----~-- 18, 300 
000 Campfire Circle, M-0...-G. . 5 occ wadiemcinae ip b amnion 2, 000 
600 iatbalan ch Sere 
pe Total for Foothilla Parewass ooo. ncaa 139, 900 
000 Natchez Trace Parkway, Miss. : 
000 3G, construct pumphouse, Dancy maintenance area, B—149_____- 1, 200 
, 3H, campground development (18 campsites and 14 picnic sites), 
é Little: Mountain, 3-140. 20.222... cence Be a ae 2, 600 
100 3H, construct utilities for gas station, Little Mountain, U-92____ 14, 100 
— 37. construct maintenance buildings and utilities, B-1538, B-154 
oo OT SR Cisco aiiec keel ais in aici aiencntatanetiens 134, 100 
400 Total for Natchee Trace Par wen onic cn en crise wnrccneud 152, 000 


Total for: buble OMG Wee ack ccd ccctimiceccnssnda = 586, 400 
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Roads and trails construction program, 1961 fiscal year (based on Bureau of the 
Budget allowances) —Summary 


| Major roads | Minor roads 














| 
t 


Region Total 
| and trails 

ns iacaanapiaiie nd sag a ape 
Region | atnnmatdsdoieunneunshubid e a $1, 904, 000 $1, 127, 900 $3, 031,900 | 
Region 2 Sb 23 ocmdtboaitia ‘ é 3, 267, 100 | 1, 597, 900 4, 865,000 | 
i ‘ 554, 000 | 1, 177, 400 3, 731, 400 
BewOn 4_.-.. 2 = 2, 581, 200 | 1, 710, 100 4, 291, 300 
Region 5 Be ite ei bencn a wei s i 940, 100 940, 10 
National Capital Parks > -| 440, 300 440, 30 

Subtotal ; “ 10,306,300 | 6, 993, 700 17, 300, 000 
Advance planning, surveys, etc hen teks 2 ESE te 2 iidiswcbceel 500, 000 
Roads : ind parking areas to serve concessioner facilities. lal cata a Ricca 5 SR 200, 000 

Grand total, roads and trelis..< <2 ncsens-.-s-< Pemcagit cst aA ahksbibh walse deere 18, 000, 000 


Major roads program, 


REGION 1 


Great. Smoky Mountains NP (N.C,): 





1961 fiscal year 


Total amount 


Bryson-Goldmine Branch Rd. (portion), Route 9A1-2, station 
200+ to Marina, grading, and stone base course, 2.5 miles, 
R-286 ‘ ; , Senos _.. $404,000 
Newfound Gap Highway, Route 1B, Newfound Gap to Keph: rt 
Prong (complete), reconstruction, 5.5 miles, R-8—-9________-__ 1, 500, 000 
AES OR ge 5 oil, aR NS a ec mE ee 8 Lhe SD 1, 904, 000 
REGION 2 
Dinosaur NM (Colo.) : General road construction (4 miles) ~~. .--___ 487, 000 
Glacier NP ( Mont.) 
Chief Mountain Rd. and approach road, reconstruction, Routes 
4 and 14 (Blackfeet Highway (U.S. 89) to international bound- 
ary), 11.4 miles, R-4+-10_____-__ eae ie a, Beers eee 600, 000 
Camas Creek cutoff, Route 8-A (Apgar portion), reconstruction, 
1.5 miles, R-239 CaO es ee lS Bins eels Fold eee Ek 208, 800 


Rocky Mountain NP (Colo.) : ‘Bear Lake c utoff, 
(complete) 0.8 miles, Route 110—-1_ 
Theodore Roosevelt NMP (N. Dak.): 
1, south unit, 
Yellowstone NP (Wyo.): 
Norris to Canyon, 


grade and base course 


Peac eful Vv alle V >? oop Rd., 
bituminous surfacing, 6.9 miles, 


R-: 


Route 


Route 12 (portion), grade and base surface, 


50, 000 


150, 000 


S.4 mties: and 2 bridges: 2-63-5--->~..... ~~.) Pe 893, 600 
Grand Loop, Route 1E, Arnica Creek—Bridge Bay, grade and base 
surfacing. ‘9:1 ‘miler’ T-Sose ee Pe ees 627, 600 


Chittenden Bridge, 


Total for region 2_- 


”, 


250, 000 


3, 267, 100 


——_____— 
———————— 


u of the 


a 
Total 


re, 


$3, 031,909 | 
4, 865,000 | 


3, 731, 400 


4, 291,30) | 
940,10 | 


440, 300 


17, 300, 009 
500, 00) 
200, 000 


“18, 000,00 





il amount 


404, 000 
500, 000 


904, 000 








£87, 000 


300, 000 
08, 800 
50, 000 


50, 000 


93, 600 


27, 600 
50), 000 





a 


LL 


95Y 


REGION 3 


Arches NM (Utah) : Windows Spur Rd, project 2—A, grade, base bitu- 
minous surfacing, 2.7 miles, R-36-G.... 226220 sue ee 
Bryce Canyon NP (Utah): Tropic Dump Rd., State Route 54, recon- 
eenction: 3:6 Wiles =< Hsccccucsnccceanuacanesscuatoobhawee~ Baku 
Capitol Reef NM (Utah): Fremont River Rd., Sulphur Creek to east 
boundary, — base, bituminous surfacing, drainage structures, 
63 Miles, Bebe mk nine nen nnn anwena diana tended ae 
Carlsbad baverta NP (N. Mex.): Walnut Canyon Entrance Rd., 
Route 1,, bituminous surface and improved drainage, 6 miles 


R-12-(_---- i as cla ee Gee ee 


Grand Canyon NP ( Ariz.) : Cape Roy: il and Point ‘Imperial Rds., 
Route 3-A, B, C, reconstructions and surface (complete), 26 


WR eies TRGB se os eos 5 cs ees ccs Gens on ta toch hh eh bled Berm preg es Sed Sa ee 


Tota? for tOMiOn Bo i a ee ee ed ee 


REGION 4 
Crater Lake NP (Oreg.) : Annie Spring to Rim Rd., reconstruct and 


peed: ‘(2 MOR, eS d a nn. so sn han nne nen eneunaeaangunoees 
Hawaii (Hawaii) : Kalapana Rd. (portion), clearing and rough grad- 


SRR D BOUIN Bi rt lira hoo decane eamnbeanias aes aaa 
Mount McKinley NP (Alaska) : 
Park Rd: Toklat River Bridge, bank protection, R-73-2_________ 


Route 1, Sec. C, reconstruction, 8.9 miles, R-83_._-_-__________ 
Mount Rainier NP (Wash.) Nisqually Bridge approaches, surfacing 
a a ee 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon NPs (Calif) : Generals highway, improvement 
and resurfacing (portion), 16 miles, R-150__..----_-__-_________ 
Yosemite NP (Calif): 
Glacier Point Rd, Chinquapin to Badger Pass, resurface, 5 miles 
es ci cnca> seg eistansinlh sa, eet acne icon iaceeaaaaptesae Dealieaeaemiad aentiaa aa aa 
Wawona Rd, Route 2, Wawona Tunnel to El Capitan Bridge, 
PORTE RCI & YUROR Bee iis cece ceseiw es os aca Bie eae 


ODRS We. COO ha ccna cia egemiae wee eau ate 


Minor roads and trails program, 1961 fiscal year 
REGION 1 


Andrew Johnson NM (Tenn.) construct signs and markers, R-10—-1____ 
Cape Hatteras NSRA (N.C.) 

Bodie Island: Construct Oregon Inlet campground road 0.75 mile, 

4 parking areas (50 cars each), walks, 18 signs, and seeding, 


R-50 <> GD G0 Oe Ome OD OO OE OO ON ON we SOOO SESSES SSSOSSTSseeaunwseoaasae 
Hatteras Island: Construct Cape Point pumphouse utility road, 
0b BATU ae a ic orescence Sage > Src abe ennang adie ae ne See 
Chalmette NHP (La.) grade and pave utility court, sidewalk and ap- 
proach drive, utility-residence area, R-7_-_--.--_--__-----..--._. 


Everglades NP (Fla.): 

Long Pine Key campground and picnic area : 
Construct and erect signs and markers, R-56_____--------- 
Construct Walks: Gor time: oo... 
Kapa Anhinga Trail and Pinelands Trail (complete), R-41, 
ag tba tenant a eat ae Nt RL RR EL DL Rial? Seo A 8 i EI 
Construct Flamingo roads, parking areas, and walks for house- 
RIE GID cvcndsin tenet siditaichascsth vceennpiemnintesidlmiadibagitiadaebenainlinases 


50434—60— pt. 1——-61 





Total 
amount 


$200, 000 
500, 000 
900, 000 


417, 000 


537, 000 


2, 554, 000 


535, 000 
650, 500 


187, 500 
562, 500 


88, 000 
397, 700 


125, 000 


75, 000 


2, 521 ’ 200 


1, 300 


93, 800 
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Fort Pulaski NM (Ga.) 
McQueens Island, reconstruct Rt. 1 (portion), R—-15 
Cockspur Island, resurface walks, R-21_.----------------- sean 
McQueens and Cockspur Islands: 
Surfacing of roads, routes 1, 51, and 54, and parking area 
i un nib mies aen pepe = 
Construct and erect signs and markers, i aed eect aba 
Construct main parking area, R—-12-4....----..--------~--.---- 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania NMP (Va.) 
Chancellorsville, construct road, parking area and walks, visitor 
CNR Ep Pe se ee ee bettie tien veer mene esnest ae 
Great Smoky Mountains NP (N.C.) 
Deep Creek residential area, construct drives, 0.2 mile and walks, 
0.08 mile for employee quarters, R-153, R-154__--~- cae 
Oconaluftee, construct bridge over Oconaluftee River, R- 86- 3. 
Horseshoe Bend NMP (Ala.), construct and place signs and markers_ 
Mammoth Cave NP (Ky.), construct historic entrance walk from visi- 
tor center to historic entrance, 0.2 mile, R-5s8—3 
Manassas NBP (Va.) 
Park general: 
Construct and install permanent metal markers (15), 
re ae ee 
Construct and install 24 trailside exhibits, 30 narrative 
markers, 7 park directional markers, 6 troop position 
maps, and 9 self-guiding tour markers, R-26 (portion) — 
Construct 15-car parking area, stone house, R-24___--~--_------ 
Improve, widen, and blacktop utility area road, 0.25 mile, Route 
OR IR ee = raced 
Improve, widen, and black top C hinn Fa arm roi ad, 51 miles, Route 
2, and construct 10-car parking area, Chinn Ridge Overlook, 
R-28_- Z ae 5 ee ea ee lard ee 
E xpand visitor center parking area (- 30 additional cars) Henry 
RN ROI ica cee gr ata i i inane 
Construct 10-car parking area at ‘Chinn House site, R- 39. ate 
Improve, widen, and blacktop utility area road, 0.25 mile, Route 
4, and construct 4-car parking area, R-31__-__.--_--___-- 
Construct two 10-car parking areas on Warren Avenue, route “ 
R-36_.__-_- Si lgspoie ea pe evinced tadata caseoeese che oes tn eo sais aoa oka aa 
Richmond NBP (Va.) 
Cold Harbor: 
Construct roads, trails, parking areas, curbs, walks, 4 trail- 
side exhibits, and 8 signs, Watt House, R-13__- a 
Construct roads, walks, parking area, flagpole, 4 field ex- 
hibits and 8 signs at the secondary visitor center, R-12_- 
Fort Harrison: 
Construct roads, parking areas, walks, curbs, 4 field ex- 
hibits, and 3 signs at secondary visitor center, R-11___- 
Grade and surface roads and utility court, employee resi- 
(OnGen- Oe - UCT BRON. Gb6 seis ski retneet ns sae eons 
Park General: Construct interpretive exhibits, parking turnouts, 
access roads, walks, trails and signs for Malvern Hill, Forts 
Hoke,, Brady, Gilmore and Johnson, and Chickahominy Bluffs 
(Dupont tract), R-15 
San Juan NHS (VP.R.): 
San Cristobal: 
ee TT oe er ye oe | " 
Construct ‘and insté ut signs and markers 


Total 
amount 
$10, 500 


1, 400 


9, 700 
5, 800 
26, 300 


75, 000 


5, 600 
75, 000 
4, 000 


21, 000 


3, 800 
15, 600 
20, 300 


6, 500 


48, 500 


30, 000 
15, 000 


8, 000 


30, 000 


31, 200 
28, 000 
43, 800 


10, 000 


73, 800 


222 


> 


ER  ————— — 


rr 


Total 
mount 
10, 500 


1, 400 


9, 700 
5, 800 
6, 300 


5, 000 


5, 600 
, 000 
4, 000 


1, 000 


», 600 
20, 300 


6, 500 


8, 500 


0, 000 
5, 000 


8, 000 


50, 000 
31, 200 
8, 000 
3, 800 
0, 000 
3, 800 


6, 000 
8, 500 
5, 000 
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Shenandoah NP (Va.): 
Skyland: Construct roads, parking area, and walks, concession 
an ESS hs i ews cess kde Shed Ad Src ce 
Camp Hoover: 
Rehabilitate Camp Hoover roads and grounds as part of 
permanent exhibit, R- 143 a EE eet ee 


Slope fl: ittening, ste ibilization ont erosion “ control, central sec- 
OD, Gericke ee eae ee ete ee ae 
Stones River NMP (Tenn.) : 
Relocate and realign main park drive, 0.60 miles, R-12________ 
Construct entrance road, 0.20 miles, and 30-car parking area 
Oe rics casita nesses srapsaitecasitiesipics ninenbineaticdaal 
Construct access road, 0.10 miles and parking area for employee 
residences (1-car parking area for each residence), R—-14______ 
Construct access road, 0.05 miles, and utility court, R-15________ 
Construct and install signs, markers, and outdoor interpretive 
Gevinee, TR rg ahs i, a ss) rere ass Lol ond sahig 
Construct walks and trails at visitor center, residence es : and utility 
CURIE, TOE Wel cs he 8 es Sei) He 
Construct four 5-car parking areas, and one 10-car parking area, 
ALG icine canna enema buenas s bolo ela 
Virgin Islands NP (V.I.) : 
Construct parking area, trail, signs, and planting, R-11, Anna- 
DOIN sii yes 5 eae diiogeds edi a ite. plies 5 ot es 
Mary Creek coral reef water trail and Annaberg trail development 
incingink Bigs: GUA DIATE G ive hick. hhc ere be weewwuss 
Rework, base and pave road into Annaberg-Mary Creek Develop- 
MONE Kans en ‘ Seis tak aes Sieh bees sal earaiin Sebeeel Slash mice cscn aaah 
Park general, construct. roads Ee cc ected aed ees ateaereneaci oi esadsaied 


TOUR] TO ROOM Fis oa ich sind diet Hees 


REGION 2 


Badlands NM (S. Dak.) 
Construct door nature trail, B-Gt. .....-..«.. 
Construct Norbeck interpretive trail, R—75____- 
Informational and directional signs, R-43-1 =f eee 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison NM (Colo.), South Rim: 
Reconstruction of entrance and rim road, including parking 
areas, R-3-5____- staanai 7 caatecs 
Campground roads, gr ade and base, R-9-1 iat a racgceheecdel 
Custer Battlefield NM (Mont.): Construct trail museum to custer 
PH St cccanaecnsnpenalasmamn naar a bese eidtbrkpitnca bens 
Devils Tower NM (Wyo.): 
Surface tower trail (Portion), R-5-2_...._.____ 
Construct utility court cs eta cn ys ch ti uh on sin tlhe Ss vt cs lina 
Dinousaur NM (Utah): (Seal coat, quarry area roads, R-32__- 
Glacier NP (Mont. ) 
Reconstruct and extend campground and pienic area roads, 
many glacier, R—234-1____- 
Reconstruct roads and parking, W alton ¢ ampground, R—236 
Reconstruct Hidden Lake Trail, R-237 : 
Construct Avalanche Lake Shore Trail, R—238 
Grand Teton NP (Wyo.) : 
Colter Bay: 
Extend campground roads, (Complete), R-—160 zs 
Construct roads and parking area, employee trailer court, 


R-143-1 - 
Park general, construct horse and foot trail, Signal Mountain, 
R-137 


50434-—60——pt. 1 62 





Total 
amount 


$32, 000 


30, 000 


10, 000 
8, 500 


10, 000 
13, 800 


11, 000 
30, 000 


1, 127, 900 


1, 100 
1, 500 
8, 900 


434, 500 


87, 000 
1, 600 
10, 000 


12, 100 
24, 500 


129, 600 


24, 800 
25,000 
3, 000 


100, 000 


20, 000 


10, 000 
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Rocky Mountain NP (Colo.) : ont. 
Construct trail, (Portion), High Drive entrance, R- 147 -.-—-~ B., $6, 400 
Construct roads and parking, Longs Peak campground, R-121-— 24, 000 
meconusiract trails: Bear Lake, B-137..... 222 cee 15, 000 
Construct roads and parking (Complete), Aspe nglen campground, 

Ta aaa bh hiclpinssndiniseskd Wh RLS SA digks Sra, 25, 000 

Theodore Roosevelt NMP (N. Dak.), Park Gener: ul: Construct and 

install signs and markers, various locations, R-23 ec teed. 6, 000 

Yellowstene NP (Wyo.) : 

Mammoth, construct roads, driveways and walks, residential 
SRO (mre ony ID ce ht ee 18, 000 
Lewis Lake campground construct roads, parking and bo: it ramp, 
ea ee te eg ee 40, 000 
Grant Village: 
Construct roads and parking, R-140—-2 (portion) _.._.________-_ 311, 000 
Construct trails and walks, R-188—-1_____..-._.._.._.___ 12, 500 
Park General: 
Releveling, resurfacing grand loop, (portion), R—191-—1_____ 80, 000 
Releveling, resurfacing entrance roads (portion), R—192-2__ 70, 000 
Releveling, resurfacing primary class roads, (portion), 

BPI Geto Se ee a ee | Sere 30, 000 
RCRD, STAND Dee itera a tis wide niin dena 20, 000 
Reconstruct roads, small campgrounds, R-—290___--..--__-__ 20, 000 
Restrengthening major bridge structures, R-224____________ 15,000 
Reconstruct trails and walks, thermal areas, (portion), 

NE ek Sic capa ba casinos chavlin depisect dbs atarck te sidens ts bated eas. 12, 000 

‘Detel for region 2. ook so ee eh al ae $1, 597, 900 


REGION 3 
Big Bend NP (Tex.): 
Construct administration-visitor information building road and 
parking area, Panther Junction, base course and surface, R-64__ 25, 000 
Construct trail, upper basin to campfire circle with connection 
from the window trail to group campground and Juniper Flat 


Sete Cares EOE D ahr CREE: IRR Os iiss as acre ee Ra me eed eee 5, 000 
Bryce Canyon NP (Utah): 
Reconstruct roads and 50 spurs, old campground, construct roads 
and 100 spurs, new campground, R-35__....____.__--_.__-_-_ 100, 000 
Construct access road and obliterate existing roads, Rete os 14, 600 
Canyon de Chelly NM (Ariz.) : Extension of campground road for 23 
I a a NR 5, 000 
Capulin Mountain NM (N. Mex.) : 
Reconstruct crater aad rim trails, surface, drain compressed 
CRM ee, 7 Se Tantei cetis ccd ee 10, 000 
Improve crater ascent road and lunchground road (portion) 
a a Nr a BS re re 74, 500 
Construct visitor center parking area and residence spur road, 
I aa a ree es i oli) ae 9, 000 
Cedar Breaks NM (Utah): Reconstruction of rim road (portion), 6.5 
MII SER ii Se eee he eo ipa Se tig Edin Boe oe 55, 000 





Total 
amount 


$6, 400 
24, 000 
15, 000 


25, 000 


6, 000 


18, 000 
40, 000 


311, 000 
12, 500 


80, 000 
70, 000 


30, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
15,000 
12, 000 


997, 900 


LOO, 000 
14, 600 


5, 000 


10, 000 
74, 500 

9, 000 
55, 000 
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Grand Canyon NP (Ariz.) : 

South Rim: 
Construct roads, walks and parking areas, Mather area 
(portion), (Yavapai Lodge expansion), R-68—5____------ 
Construct service roads, walks, and parking, South Rim Vil- 
lage residential expansion, seasonal housing loop road 
(POVTON). "Wt dnc can cek weenie ean nena da degton a 
Traffic and interpretive signs and striping east rim drive, 
ACTED I at tn ccs ah aod a ap ees cata long cand sharenopeaaaasa DNS 
Construct and rehabilitate footpaths an doverlooks (Grand- 
view, Yaki, Hermit Rest Overlooks and construct various 
Villawe Toots). (Perten), eGo... ... es 

North Rim: 
Construct road, walks, parking areas, residential expansion 
and campground road, grade, base, and drainage (portion), 


[Se sick aca adele ol cs taven caneaienicaoadit a etenniaanas tice 
Traffic and interpretive signs and striping, routes, 3-A, 
Bay ND so acs cies ec csi ices tn in mega rie pce enen te 


Gran Quivira NM (N. Mex.): Construct new entrance road and 
obliterate existing entrance road, 0.3 mile, R-5 and R-6____----- 
Great Sand Dunes NM ( Ariz.) : Construct visitor center parking area, 
60 cave Grae. DEOG. GUPTOCE, “Ginn ccc occa pupedoaoeune 

Lake Mead NRA (Ariz.): Boat trailer parking area and launching 
ramp, including dredging, Katherine and Willow Beach_--~------ 

Lake Mead NRA ( Nev.) 

Cottonwood Cove: Construct residence, utility area spur road, 
visitor center parking area, grade, base, surface, R-154_----- 

Mesa Verde NP (Colo.) : 

Improvements to ee trails, walks to ruins and overlooks, 
Nas ssi oo ns pao eta net Cases ees bana dela tlie cso nts ceased paar oad 
Construct parking areas, cliff palace (100 cars), balcony house 
(100 cars), grade, base, surface, R-35-1________~- cee 

Petrified Forest NM (Ariz.): 

Painted Desert: 
Construct residence and service roads, parking areas, walks 
and service yards (completion), R-19-2__-.-_---_----.__ 
Construct and provide entrance and directional signs for 
roads, trails and parking areas, R-20_.--.-.--_-_..-.-_- 
Reconstruct visitor paths, B-Zo. Wk tne neeeneeee 

Pipe Spring NM (Ariz.): Construct entrance-residence utility area 
i re: area, entrance motif, grade, base, surface, 0.4 mile, 

es ae sc ae i Se TUR a A a a aad 

Timpanogos C ave NM (v tah): Construct residence area spur road, 
grade, base, surface, (completion), R-10_..._---__-----_------ 

Walnut Canyon NM (Ariz.): Construct residence, utility area spur 
NR Mc cs ch as i i a as a 
Wupatki-Sunset Crater NM (Ariz.) : Reconstruction loop road, Rt. 1B 

(Wane). 21.6 Wee. le-ce CONCORD 6s... occa enceeeeebats 

Zion NP (Utah) : Construct and reconstruct serv a roads and parking 

areas, grade, base, surface, curbs, 0.75 mile, R-59______-_--------- 





Lotal for Wee Binns. caces ts citi Jdcemndideion 


REGION 4 


Crater Lake NP (Oreg) : Covered walk, Sinnott Memorial, R-42-3_ 
Death Valley NM (Calif.) : 
Construct roads, Thorndike campground, R-74__------------- 
Roadside interpretative signs, park general___.--.----------- 
Relocate State Highway 190 to visitor center via Texas Spring 
CRE a iach daove ba Aad tales  arachinh ae eke te ca ts ia cobalt erence nisin ee 
Fort Vancouver NM ( Wash.) : Roads and parking areas, R-4—-1______ 
Joshua Tree NM (Calif.) : Construct roads and walks, headquarters 
and residence area, R-47=2.....<cucncenececcncu Si rece elas 





Total 
amount 


$68, 600 


20, 100 


8, 500 


75, 000 


66, 200 

5, 300 
44, 300 
25, 000 


52, 100 


16, 000 


36, 600 
130, 000 


15, 000 
18, 000 
6, 000 
36, 400 
3, 500 
8, 100 
161, 200 


82, 400 


1, 177, 400 


60, 000 


9, 400 
5, 000 


462, 500 
79, 800 


10, 800 
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Lassen Voleanic NP (Calif.) : Reconstruct Route 18, headquarters 


area, R-42-6 
Lava Beds NM (Calif.): 
areas, R-53___ 


Surface headquarters roads and parking 


Lehman Caves NM (Nev.): 


Construct road to pr 
base, surface, 0.5 mi 


Enlarge visitor parking area, grade, base, surface, R—1_- 


oposed residence and utility area, grade, 
le, R-6 


Construct road to proposed picnic area, grade, base, surface (in- 
cludes picnic site parking and supplement cave visitor park- 


ing, 0.5 mile), R-9 
Cave trail extension, 


Mount McKinley NP (Al: 


roads (portion), R-101 
Mount Rainier NP (Wash. 
Ohanapecosh area: 

3ase course, surfa 

sion, R-166___- 

Campground road 
Paradise: 


R-8 i os eraaalete 
iska): Interpretative facilities for major 


os 


cing and barriers, campground road expan- 


o rehabilitation, R 160-1 ie SSS ee ee 


Reconstruct pieniec area and campground roads and park- 


ing area, R-16 
Olympic NP ( Wash.) 
Quinault: 


Replace Howe Creek Bridge, R-148__-______ 


North Fork Quina 


Signs and markers, park general, R-143-1 (portion) ___- 
Hurricane Ridge, trails, R-151___--___-__-_- 


Olympic Hot Springs 
struction, R-123-1 


aca enlace ease ea eerie 


ult Road, bank protection, R 160_ Eas 


Road (Crystal Creek section) : “road: con- 


Sequoia-Kings Canyon NPS (Calif. ): ; 


Reconstruct road to Grant Tree, Grant Grove, R-34—2 
Roads and walks, apar 


Reconstruct back-coun 
Yosemite NP (Calif.) : 


Valley: Widen Sentinel Bridge___- 


Tuolumne Meadows: 
Completion, trail 
Meadows, R-206_ 
Construct camper 
Construct parking are: 
Access road, White W 
Sunrise High Sierra c: 


Residential and access roads, El Portal, R 200. 


Construct horse trail, 
Completion, Bridalveil 


Total for region 4__ 
Acadia NP (Maine): 


Surface seawall, campground road, R—-97 Cee 
Surface treat Blueberry Hill picnic area road, route 5, R-S7 


tment houses, lodgepole, R—155_ 
try trails, park general, R-149 


and bridge, Tenaya Lake to Tuolumne 
yund road, R 196 ia nee Sta choca 
1, Wawona Store, R-170-3___-_ 
olf Campground, R-172-1__- 
amp trails, R-205__-_- 


Happy Isles to Vernal Falls, R- 65-6_ 
Campground Road, R-121- 


Construct ship harbor foot trail and parking area, R-76, R-—77T- 


Antietam NBS (Md.): Tur 


pretive exhibits, R-21_- 
Cc. & O. Canal NHP (P) 
roads, trails, and towpat 


Fort McHenry NM (Md.): 
ra 


Grand Portage NM (Minn.): 


nouts (7) and parking areas (2), for inter- 


(Md.): Rehabilitation and development of 
h (portion), R-1____- 


Utility court and service road (portion), 


Roads and trails development (general) _ 


Total 
amount 


$10, 000 
11, 900 


20, 000 
6, 000 


12, 00 
11, 90 


10, 00 


82,300 | 


143, 0 


140, 000 


12, 5M 
8, 000 
8, 000 
5, O00 


77, 5) 


72, 000 
8, 600 
85, , 000 


36, 900 


9, 80 
25, 000 
8 90) 
38, 800 
50, 000 
151, 500 
48, 000 
20, 000 


, 710, 100 


38, 800 
8, 400 
2, 100 


65, 600 
100, 000 


10, 000 
40, 000 


I 


Total 
amount 


$10, 000 


11, 900 


20, 000 
6, 000 


12, 0 
11, 90 


10, 000 


82, 300 
143, 000 


140, 000 


12, 500 
8 000 
8, 000 

25, 000 


77, 5) 


72, 000 
8 600 
35, 000 


36, 900 


9, 800 
25, 000 
8, 9) 
38, 800 
50, 000 
151, 500 
48, 000 
20, 000 


710, 100 
38, 800 
8, 400 
>), 100 
65, 600 


100, 000 


10, 000 
40, 000 
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7 : Total 
Isle Royale NP (Mich.) : ansunt 
Reconstruct trail bridge, Big Siskiwit River, R-20-5_-_.---_---- $6, 000 
Rock Harbor trails ONG WRIRE, Th-Obwss nin cc cb msnecwt nem scan 75, 000 
Minute Man NHP (Mass.): Roads and trails development (general), 
roadside interpretive devices, signs and markers__-_-------------- 50, 000 


Morristown NHP (N.J.) : Construct roads and walks, signs, markers, 
and roadside exhibits, Wick House residential area, R—26, R-21, 
R22 11, 200 


hh ee ee ee ee a ee eee 


Saratoga NHP (N.Y.): 
Tour road, town road to Great Redoubt, including Great Redoubt 
parking area, and grade separation; and portion of entrance 
road from U.S. Route 4 to park boundary, R-82 (portion), R-89_ 495, 400 


pails RIG WLE, SUE On Bee R reine epee cides tote cleteeaibareaine 19, 600 
OGAT Ror epONOl Osa kn ee es mammete mane i cee Ee aes areae 940, 100 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 
District of Columbia : 
Construct access and parking, park operations building, (portion), 


I TAI. snspsinitenince-sanpentonnsilebliieaiaeaihinmicianindmnalimiaaiidaiiiadeladiaaalanaiaatieaaeniaia 72, 000 
Rock Creek Park. construct bridle trail crossing at Broad Branch, 

DE aan sc neries tn ns easignien Sn oe ald cae is ae tei aah ahaa oh Slee ia aaa 18, 800 
Rock Creek Park, reconstruct Joyce Road and parking areas, 

ee 100, 000 
East Potomac Park, reconstruct walks and handrail, seawall 

(TOTEIOD) Fe sia ek ee mene eetalo ecieicentemmaniedion 137, 000 
East Potomac Park, reconstruct access road and golf course park- 

ing ares, B-262: (DOTHON) ann nn ncncancnas ance auneenainbaene 112, 500 

Total for Wetiens) CAMltel PAG. odcnictecccnnieemeen 440, 300 

OBLIGATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The need for these funds assumes you will obligate 
at the rate of about $36 million this year and next, compared with $19 
million in 1959. What has been obligated to date this year? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. As of December 31, we had $12,964,000 
obligated. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,437,000 is scheduled to begin the 1.8-mile stretch 
of George Washington Memorial Parkway in Virginia from the CIA 
site to the circumferential highway bridge. Explain this item and 
tell us what the total cost will be, whether this is the least costly route. 
Also, when will construction start on the circumferential highway 
bridge ? 

_ Mr. Wirrr. The Cabin John Bridge is due to be completed, I think, 
in the fall of 1961, and this will meet that time. You asked as to the 
location. It is the only alternative we have. 


DEATH VALLEY 


Mr. Kirwan. $462,500 is planned to relocate State Highway 190 
at Death Valley, Calif. What is involved here? 
_ Mr. Wirrn. The present road comes down an old wash that goes 
by the Burns Creek Inn. We want to take it out from above the 
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wash for protection, and come on down through Texas Draw right tg 
our headquarters area and down the draw by the hotel. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate} 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 


1. Departmental expenses : a ; | $865, 847 | $938, 450 $945, 000 
2. Regional office expenses__ sseccaledan 524, 575 | 536, 550 540, 000 
Total program costs__--- ; 1, 390, 422 ‘ 475, 000 1, 485, 000 
3. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred | 
for costs of other years, net. ; 35, 369 maaan Piewata ce 
Total program (obligations) seers are | 1,425,791 | 1, 475, 000 | 1, 485, 000 
Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958___- iaadcat OOF Fes evedcsnescadlsaca cee 
Unobligated balance no longer available | 9 Re ho os ae 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_..........-- 1, 429, 300 1, 475, 000 | 1, 485, 000 








Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions -_-- ree 145 152 152 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions icdteneenoats is 1 2 2 
Average number of all employees 146 151 152 
Number of employees at end of year ; 146 | 150 10 
Average GS grade and salary = ee 7.8 $6,197 | 7.8 $6,216 | 7.8 $6,231 
Average salary of ungraded positions. a ke $4, 503 | $4, 635 $4, 678 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions s i $1, 108, 535 | $1, 149, 559 | $1, 154, 014 
Positions other than perm: inet nt a 3, 963 5, 649 | 5, 649 
Other personal services____- pacar 6, 131 11, 289 6, 834 
GRE SE ONIN 5 kee anne nv ecw akecsinn 1, 118, 629 1, 166, 497 1, 166, 497 
02 Travel Pou-bheaeene | 82, (63 98, 600 98, 600 
03 Transportation of things 3 ‘ 279 500 500 
04 Communication services wd 28, 296 29, 300 20, 300 
05 Rents and utility services_. siete cetie 1,470 1, 900 1,90 
06 Printing and reproduction__.. ; ae ee 35, 738 36, 400 36, 400 
07 Other contractual services... - af | 35, 455 35, 000 45, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__. Sinetie x dosaimesamemes. 15, 470 14, 733 14, 733 
09 Equipment.--- - ; siiniitiadgre Gece anateas 32, 175 13, 500 13, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ; ‘ ida 71, 727 74, 570 74, 570 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities aoe cool 4, 702 3, 875 3, 875 
15 Taxes and assessments._......--..------------------------ 114 125 125 
IGUC. COSTE COUMAEOT 1 BOs 1. =~ <n adacesancecstavadena —927 ovaceesdl sodsapeeeeeee 
ON GIB is 5 Sec Sei dence demands 


e6hbcencctawal 1, 425, 791 1, 475, 000 1, 485, 000 








Mr. Kirwan. $1,485,000 is requested, an increase of $10,000 for 
health benefit costs, 
JUSTIFICATION 
Insert pages 124 to 130 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


BROAD PURPOSE AND LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation finances certain administrative functions in the Wash- 
ington office and five regional offices incident to the fulfillment of the Services 


Es 





right to 


———— 


961 estimate 


—.. 


$945, 000 
540, 000 


» 485, 000 


1, 485, 000 


1, 485, 000 








61 estimate 


152 
9 


3 $6, BI 


$1, 154, 014 
5, 649 
6, 834 


1, 166, 497 
98, 600 
5) 

29, 300 
1,900 
36,400 
45, 000 
14, 733 
13, 500 
74, 570 
3, 875 
125 


"1, 485, 000 


00 for 


Wash- 
srvice's 
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many responsibilities. The administrative functions are general in nature and 
include the formulation of the Service's policies; the prescribing of procedures ; 
financial, personnel, property, records management, and safety functions; and 
the overall executive direction and coordination of the various programs of the 
Service. The long-range objective is to have the Washington and regional 
offices in a position to discharge these administrative and executive direction 
functions in a manner that will facilitate fulfillment of the Service’s multiple 
responsibilities to the maximum extent at the least possible cost. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


The accomplishments under the Service's programs during the past year, as 
discussed under the other appropriation headings, can be credited largely to the 
administrative functions financed under this appropriation. None of the pro- 
grams could be carried forward without the administrative functions. Progress 
in the prosecution of the Service's plan for improvement in its financial man- 
agement program continued throughout the year, including the preparation of 
various handbook material. The most significant achievement in this connection 
was the implementation of the plan and procedures for placing all of the Serv- 
ice’s fixed assets under accounting control. This project, which includes inven- 
torying and estimating the cost of all fixed assets acquired or developed prior 
to 1956, when the new accounting system was installed, was progressing in a 
very satisfactory manner at the close of the fiscal year and will be completed in 
1960. In the field of personnel management, revised classification standards 
covering park naturalist positions were developed and subsequently approved by 
the Civil Service Commission. The Washington office Branch of Personnel was 
reorganized, resulting in a strengthened employee relations staff responsible for 
functions previously performed by two sections and in the streamlining of 
operations in the Appointments and Records Unit. As a part of the Service's 
management development program, two management development seminars for 
National Park Service managerial personnel (GS-14 level) were conducted dur- 
ing the past year. In the Branch of Property and Records Management, sub- 
stantial progress continued in establishing adequate records and inventories of 
museum specimens. Several handboks were completed and distributed to field 
and headquarters officials, and many others were in various stages of prepara- 
tion, all of which will serve as important tools of park management. 


OBJECTIVE AND PROGRAM FOR BUDGET YEAR 


The objective for the budget year is the same as the long-range objective, i.e., 
to discharge the administrative and executive direction functions in the most 
effective, efficient, and economical manner, and to facilitate the prosecution of 
all of the Service’s diversified programs and the fulfillment of all of its re- 
sponsibilities to the maximum extent possible. 

The budget includes an increase in the amount of $10,000 to provide for the 
Government’s share of the employees’ health benefit costs, pursuant to the 
Federal Employees’ Health Benefits Act of 1959. 


URIS I tp ag eg ah ee $1, 429, 300 
AINPODMAIN NOOO! sc. oobi So decal enn lean 1, 475, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1961 


Dmployee hedith benefits Coste... lo eect de a ee 10, 000 
easel eebinigte. (1067 350i eek ds ened eee 1, 485, 000 
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Analysis by activities 





a 


Amount | Amount | Estimate, 
Activity | available, | available, 1961 Increase 
1959 1960 
1. Departmental expenses_. ry $894, 786 $938, 450 $945, 000 $6, 550 
2. Regional office expenses _ _- Re | 531, 932 536, 550 540, 000 | 3, 450 
Unobligated balance no longer available__- 2, 582 | | 
Total _- : RoR tase Sane ee 4. Ae 1,429,300 | 1,475,000 | —_1, 485, 000 10.000 





1. Departmental expenses 








| 
Amount Amount Estimate, 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 | Increase 
1959 1960 | 
——$___—_ _—__ — - — _ — —_——— - _—-—— — |———_— om 
(a) Salaries, retirement, etc. ee $742, 507 | $789, 000 | $795, 550 | $6, 550 
6b) General expenses ee See 132, 176 | 124, 450 fat, $50 |. -incetaoamen 
c) Administrative printing___- a 20,103 | 25, 000 25, 000 
Total Gemiet eae OI 6 aio oe 894, 786 938, 450 945, 000 6, 550 





1. Departmental expenses 


The estimate of $945,000 is an increase of $6,550 over the amount available for 
1960. The increase represents the Government’s share of employee health bene 
fits costs. 

Need for increase-—The Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (78 
Stat. 708) provides that the Government will share the cost of providing employees 
health benefits. The plan becomes effective the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after July 1, 1960. It is estimated that $6,550 will be required 
in this activity to meet the Government’s share of these costs. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates providing administrative services 
and executive direction at the Washington office level in support of all Service 
programs. The work will be accomplished by executive and administrative en- 
ployees of the Service. 

2. Regional office expenses 


Amount | A mount Estimate, 


Subactivity available, | available, | 1961 | Increase 
1959 1960 

ah a i sae 7 oe ——~' -—___— is 
(a) Region 1 office. joo $103, 836 | $105, 620 $106, 300 | $680 
(b) Region 2 office___- 5 108, 323 108, 125 108, 800 | 675 
(c) Region 3 office_. 105, 979 106, 605 107, 300 | 195 
(d) Region 4 office___- : 101, 918 105, 955 106, 600 | 645 
(e) Region 5 office- a - 111, 876 110, 245 111, 000 | 755 
Potal....... Sire . 531, 932 536, 550 540, 000 | 3, 450 





2. Regional office erpenses 


The estimate of $540,000 is an increase of $3,450 over the amount available 
for 1960. The increase represents the Government’s share of employee health 
benetits costs. 

Need for increase-—The Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (738 
Stat. 708) provides that the Government will share the cost of providing em- 
ployees health benefits. The plan becomes effective the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after July 1, 1960. It is estimated that $3,450 will be 
required in this activity to meet the Government’s share of these costs. 

Plan of work.—The program contemplates providing certain administrative 
services and executive direction in the five regional offices in support of all pro- 
grams being carried out in each region. The work will be performed by em- 
ployees of the Service. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 





The functions carried out under the general administrative expenses appro- 
priation are administrative ones in support of program functions. The purposes 
accomplishments, and future plans, which comprise the status of the program, 
are stated under the “Highlight Statement” for this item on pages 124 and 125. 


ACCOUNTING CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the developments during the past 
year in improving accounting control. If you do not have that now, 


put it in the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE Past YEAR IN IMPROVING ACCOUNTING CONTROL 


The Service’s program for improvement in its financial management, a part 
of the governmentwide program, has been in progress since 1953. Under that 
program a new accounting system, tailored to meet the needs of the Service, 
was installed during the period from September 1955 to December 1956. Also 
as a part of the program, accounting functions formerly handled in 48 field 
finance offices have been consolidated in 24 field finance offices. 

Under the new system and organizational setup, each field finance office is a 
complete accounting entity with a general ledger operation: 5 of the 24 field 
finance offices are located in the regional offices which, in addition to the ac- 
counts maintained in the other offices, maintain control accounts on the allotted 
and unallotted funds for the region as a whole. Funds are allotted by the 
Washington office in lump sums to the regional offices which in turn make sub- 
allotments to the parks and offices within the regions. Central office accounts 
to provide overall control of allotted and unallotted funds are maintained in 
the Washington office. 

The new accounting system, developed jointly by representatives of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Department of the Interior, and the National Park 
Service, has been designed to conform to the standards prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

The new accounting system provides monetary and accountability control on 
property and inventory records. While personal property was under accounting 
control prior to installation of the new system, such was not the case with re- 
spect to fixed property. Accordingly, fixed property acquisition and develop- 
ment costs accrued since the new accounting system was installed have been 
properly recorded in the accounts but properly acquired or developed prior to 
the installation of the new system had to be inventoried, estimated values de- 
termined in many cases, and taken up in the accounts. This work was com- 
menced in the 1959 fiscal year and on June 30, 1959, it was approximately 60 
percent complete. The job will be completed and all of the Service’s fixed assets 
will be under accounting control prior to the close of the 1960 fiscal year. 

During the current fiscal year minor modifications have been made in the 
accounting system so that the accounts for the Division of Design and Con- 
struction field offices in Philadelphia, Pa., and San Francisco, Calif., will break 
out engineering and design costs incurred by those offices for the segments of 
the construction programs handled by them. This action was prompted by the 
concern of the Appropriations Committees with respect to the Service’s engi- 
neering and design costs. Also, during the current fiscal year, memorandum ac- 
counts have been established to control the costs incurred in constructing in- 
dividual employee housing units within the limitation of $20,000 specified in the 
conference report on the 1960 Interior Department and related agencies ap- 
proriation bill. 

Benefits from the new accounting system are being realized at all levels of 
management, particularly in the control of the expanded construction programs. 
The construction programs are under work order control and work order sum- 
mary reports reflecting fiscal progress of each project are provided all offices and 
officials of the Service concerned with prosecution of the construction programs 
at the close of each month. 
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NATIONAL PARK CONCESSIONS 


Mr. Macnvson. Mr. Director, I have about four people from Mam- 
moth Cave over in my office. I have not seen them yet. I guess you 
know who they are. 

Mr. Wirtu. No. 

Mr. Maenvuson. They are worried about this. 

Mr. Wirrn. I did not know they were still in town. 

Mr. Maenvson. They are worried about the concession down there. 
In fact, they are from National Park Concessions, I understand. 

Mr. Wirrn. I knew they had a board meeting here Monday, but 

I did not know they were still in town. 

Mr. Maenvson. I have had some correspondence on this. As I 
recall, they are resisting your plan or opposing your plan to open this 
concession for bids instead of negotiating a new contract; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wirru. The story is this, Congressman: They have had the 
concession there for some time. They have the concessions at Mam- 
moth Cave, Big Bend, Blue Ridge, Olympic, and Isle Royale. It 
was organized a number of years ago as a nonprofit corporation for 
the purpose of taking care of some of the concession operations where 
we could not get t anybody else to come in and do it. By operating at 
several places, they could distribute their income and, perhaps, break 
even. They have done fairly well. The money they have made they 
have plowed back into their operations. = Government can disband 
the corporation any time it desires and, when this is done, what they 
have belongs to the Government. There is no profit to any individual. 
Even the directors draw no salary. They get their traveling expenses 
and that is all. At the present time the Department wishes—— 

Mr. Macnuson. What is the purpose of this operation if there is 
no profit in it? 

Mr. Wirrn. There is no profit in some, but there is in others. 
For instance, Big Bend is running on a shoestring. Isle Royale is 
really just providing a service for the public. If they break even they 
are lucky. Until we got a concessioner at Mount McKinley, we asked 
National Park Concessions, Inc., to run that for us. W hen we got a 
concessioner then they dropped out. Mammoth Cave makes money. 
That has been the center of the organization. IT doubt whether the 
pri amare wiee could exist if it did not operate at Mammoth Cave. I 

‘an understand that the Department would like to have the various 
aa ations in the group put out on prospectuses to see whether we can 
get any offers from outside organizations to come in and operate the 
concession facilities. 

Mr. Macnuson. Who would like that? 

Mr. Wirtn. We have already put out a prospectus on Big Bend. 
If we cannot get somebody to do it—it is 80 or 90 miles to the nearest 
town, Alpine—if we do not have somebody down there to provide 
food, and so forth, it would be quite embarrassing. It is a trial propo- 
sition. Their contract is up, I think, next year, rand a prospectus will 
be issued to find out whether someone else will submit a proposal. 

Mr. Maenvson. Up to now, have you periodically negotiated a new 
contract with this company, National Park Cone ‘essions ? 
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Mr. Wirrn. Yes. It has been the policy to negotiate a contract 
with satisfactory concessioners on a renewal basis, on a negotiation 
basis, in the past. ’ 

Mr. Magnuson. You are going away from the policy of just nego- 
tiating to a policy of taking bids, right ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. It is not exactly what we would call bids. We are 
soliciting offers. The thinking back of it is that it is a nonprofit 
distributing corporation which was organized for a purpose. We 
want to find out whether it can go on its own now. 


PALISADES PARKWAY 


Mr. Macnvson. I want to ask a question or two about plans for 
Palisades Parkway, which I see is in here for $175,000. As I read 
it, the parkway will run along the C. & O. Canal from Key Bridge to 
the Maryland line. Is that about right 4 

Mr. Wirtu. That is right. 

Mr. Macnuson. What would the $175,000 cover ? , 

Mr. Wirrn. It covers the paving, I think, and final construction 
of that plan. That finishes it. It is a tie-in with the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway which extends from Great Falls to the 
District line, and the Palisades portion goes from there down to Key 
Bridge. The only part we are building is the tie-in from the District 
line to Chain Bridge: otherwise, we have part of the parkway out 
there without a connection. 

Mr. Macnvson. You are not going to do anything to Canal Road, 
then, from Key Bridge to Chain Bridge? 

Mr. Wirru. No; there is nothing on that at all. This is in the 
future plans for Washington, but no funds are in here for anything 
on that now. We are making and have been making certain studies 
on that. 

Mr. Magnuson. What about these future plans? Can you build 
down there in the valley, or will you have to go up on top? 

Mr. Wirru. No. We own some land up on top, the old streetcar 
track location, and so forth. That is a matter the Planning Com- 
mission is working on. Iam not too familiar with the exact line, but 
there have been some studies on it. They have been buying land as 
part of the land acquisition for the District of Columbia for future 
extension of the George Washington Parkway right down to Key 
Bridge. I know it will go through someday. 

Mr. Magnuson. Where will your parkway come in at Chain 
Bridge? 

Mr. Wirtn. On the lower level right near the canal. It will be a 
pretty tough intersection, but there will be a connection there, 

Mr. Magnuson. How will that connect with anything up on top 
if the District decides to build up on top ? 

Mr. Wirrn. The final plans call for a connection at high level and 
a connection with Chain Bridge. The design of that intersection and 
what they are going to do with Chain Bridge will determine what 
kind of connection we will have. They have talked about replacing 
Chain Bridge. They have talked about double-decking it. All we 
are doing here now is getting our connection from Cabin John Bridge 
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down to the District. We will not do anything more on that until we 
find out what they are going to do on Chain Bridge. 

Mr. Maenvuson. I wish they would decide, because I do not know 
whether I am going to have a house or not when it is all over. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to know what they are going to do, too, 

Mr. Maenvuson. Dr. Fenton. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


Mr. Fenton. I am interested in the cost of the tracts that you want 
to acquire. I know the two small properties that you are try ing to get, 
the one in St. Augustine and the other at Castillo de San Mareos. 
5 acreseach. It is interesting to note the amount of money per acre, 

Mr. Wirtn. You know St. Augustine. 

Mr. Frenron. The cost at St. Augustine is more than at Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Wirrn. You know the location of the St. Augustine property, 
sir. You know that old wooden hotel across from the entrance of the 
park, 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is the property which is up for sale. The road is 
to go back of that, and all the land between, including the land which 
the old wooden hotel is on, would become an entrance to St. Augustine 
and a parking area for the cars of visitors. In that cost per acre, you 
must figure the cost of the building. 

Mr. Fenton. You detour around St. Augustine. If you want to get 
down to the park you must get off the new road and come down. It 
is not like it used to be. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. The State is building a new road which 
took out the old filling station up there by the gate. Was that done 
when you were down there ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Wirtn. They have built a new road, and they propose to shove 
the road back and get the hotel and build a big parking area. We lost 
our parking area when they built the road. It is very important to the 
monument. 

Mr. Fenton. I am contrasting the value of land in Philadelphia 
as against St. Augustine. 

Mr. Wirtrn. The unfortunate part of this is that we have to show 
it in acreage but we do not. show what improvements are on them. 
There isa building. The main value at St. Augustine is the building. 
At Philadelphia, there are buildings, what we call submarginal build- 
ings, some are deteriorated and _— are not occupied. 

The next time I give you figures, I will break it down by acres and 
improvements. 


CIVIL WAR AREAS 


Mr. Fenton. You say Civil War areas in various States, 800 acres, 
valued at $400,000, without breaking it down. 

Mr. Wrretn. We did have a breakdown of that. We are working on 
the zoning problem at Gettysburg. We may get it; I do not know. 
They have already formed a commission and are talking about it and 
are pushing it. We have gone to a couple of meetings. I think we 
gave you a report on that. We have the Gettysburg, Kennesaw 
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Mountain, and Fredericksburg-Spotsylvania acquisition problems. 
We figured this was all we c ‘ould spare for battlefields out of our land 
acquisition allotment within our ceiling. We have plenty of places to 
put. the funds allocated to Gettysburg if the zoning does not, go 
through. We could put more at Manassas and more “at Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania, and maybe even Antietam, if the legislation 
goes through. 

Mr. Fenton. In the 800 acres you are trying to acquire, how much 
of that is for Gettysburg ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. 150. 

Mr. Fenron. That is all you want? 

Mr. Wirro. No. We want more than that, but that is all we can 
afford at this time if we get this amount in our ceiling. 

Mr. Fenron. As I understand it, how many acres is that old poor 
farm ‘ 

Mr. Wiern. It is a little hard to explain that poor farm. The city 
of Gettysburg has grown, and that farm is now valuable land. They 
cannot afford to farm it the way they used to, so they want money 
to go ahead and construct their buildings somewhere else. If we 
do not buy it, somebody will get it and subdivide it, because the town 
has grown out to it. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you made an offer for it ¢ 

Mr. Wirt. No, we are not in a position to make an offer because 
of the zoning requirements of the committee last year. That is the 
position we are in. We cannot move. 

Mr. Fenron. I understand some State legislation is required up 
there, too. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. I do not know whether it is State 
legislation or action by the local people. It may be State legisla- 
tion. They have no authority at the present time. 

Mr. Fenton. Please put a statement in the record concerning the 
status of your Gettysburg requirements. 

Mr. Wirrn. We will get that for you, and we hope you can help 
us out in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fenton. I am familiar with the area you are talking about 
there. 

(The information requested appears in the appendix on p, 1014.) 


EVERGLADES 


Mr. Fenron. In your construction, are you doing any more con- 
struction in the everglades ? 

Mr. Wirtn. Two comfort stations, utilities and campgrounds, and 
and three employees’ residences. They will not have concrete brick 
houses. 

Mr. Fenron. I want to make an observation on the wonderful im- 
provement you have down there in the everglades, that series of walks 
vou have. 

Mr. Wirtir. Did you like those? Did you get over to the mahogany 
hummock walk? 

Mr. Fenron. Yes, I did. I think it is quite unique, and I have 
heard favorable comments on it. 
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Mr. Wirtu. There is an opportunity for the members of the rest 
of the committee. This is a hummock in the glades, with mahogany 
and a lot of tropical plants in there. To build a trail in there would 
be destructive, so we built what you might call a catwalk, just a few 
feet off the ground. It goes up and down and winds in between, 
with a railing so everything is protected. The plant and animal life 
on the ground goes on norm: ally under the walk. You do not trample 
anything. You have everything within view. At least that was the 
idea. Your comment on it pleases me very much, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That is very fine. You certainly do not get any idea 
of the everglades, or I never did before—— 

Mr. Wirrn. Just riding through the grasslands. This way you 
see the intimate details of it. 


Mr. Fenton. That iscorrect. I hope you continue that. That was | 


quite a job, too. 
Mr. Wirrn. It was. 
Mr. Fenton. What did a walk like that cost ? 
Mr. Wirtn. I do not have the figure. 


Mr. Fenton. The superintendent gave me some idea of it down | 


there, and I have forgotten the figures. 

Mr. Wirtu. I forget the figures, too, but we decided we would have 
a naturalist stake it out, and then we would build it and have a 
engineer help us on the structural part. We would measure it up 
afterwards instead of making a plan first so we could get: it in and 
out without a definite design plan which somebody felt he had to 
follow exactly. We left it up to the naturalist to wind it in there the 
way he wanted it. 


Mr. Fenton. I have seen some great improvements down there since | 


I first visited that area. ; 
Mr. Wirrn. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Fenton. The way of getting out over the water, the new | 


wharves down there at Flamingo, are very fine. 
Mr. Wirtn. Thank you. 
Mr. Fenton. It isa pleasure to go into the everglades now. 
T think that is about all I have. 
Mr. Macnvson. Mr. Thomson. 


HOUSING UNITS, YELLOWSTONE 


Mr. Tomson. I wanted to ask one question on construction. In 
the Mammoth area, the housing unit, and referring to the canyon en- 
ployee residences, do you plan to let contracts for those next April! 

Mr. Wirra. Which program ? 

Mr. Tuomson. The fiscal 1960 program. 

Mr. Wirrn. Are they under contract ? 


Mr. Tomson. They have not broken ground on them yet; have | 


they ? 

Mr. Wirtrn. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Tuomson. Have they broken ground and started to construct | 
it yet ? 

Mr. Wirru. The hospital ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, the 1960 construction program where we author: 
ized 10 employee houses and one 8-unit apartment house. 
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Mr. Wirrn. I think they have let contracts on it. 

Mr. Tomson. Please let me know when it was let and to whom and 
the cost. 

Mr. Wirtn. I think it was let and I think I got the figures the other 
day. I think it was $17.19 a square foot; $181,150 is the amount of 
the contract. 

Mr. Tuomson. Have they started construction yet? When was the 
contract let? 

Mr. Wirrn. I will get you that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK HOUSING 


A contract was let in July 1959 in the amount of $181,150 to the Cop Construc- 
tion Co., Billings, Mont., for 10 employee residences at the eee area, Yellow- 
stone National Park. A progress report of December 31, 1959, indicated the 
houses would be completed in January 1960. 

The eight-unit apartment building at this same location was deferred in order 
to finance emergency repair of earthquake damage. 


DEVILS TOWER NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. THomson. With regard to the land acquisitions, I think the 
chairman covered most of them. I do know something about the 
land in the western areas around Utah and Wyoming. The costs 
per acre are impossible for me to comprehend as being reasonable 
value. 

Referring to the 80 acres at Devils Tower, do you know what im- 
provements are called for at $375 an acre there 4 

Mr. Wirru. I think it is the flatland at the bottom as you approach 
the park. It is the red piece of property in the corner there which 
is our expansion for campgrounds, and so forth. 

Mr. THomson. There is acabin camp shown there. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Would the cabins be included in the acquisition / 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. They are presently in there, are they ? 

Mr. Wirru. They are there at the present time. If they are on 
the map shown in the solid line they are there at the present time. 

Mr. Tuomson. The reason I am interested in that is that the super- 
intendent took me over that land last November. 

Mr. Wirrn. The proposed extension. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. In support of enlarging the park, he told me 
this was all worthless ground, anyway. I ask how the worthless 
ground got to be worth $375 an acre so fast. He said the ground is 
not good for anything else, anyway. It just happened to be some 
of the | est grazing ground in the State of W yoming, but that is not 
worth over $30 to $40 an acre. 

Mr. Wirru. This is mostly forest land. The grazing land is on 
the high plateau. 

Mr. Trtomson. I have had an opportunity to go into that and I 
would like to know more about it. 1 went over the proposed expansion 


of Devils Tower National Monument with him, expansion from 1,266 
acres to 6.313 acres. 
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In the first place he did not show me where there was any construc- 
tion or anything else planned except parking overlooks so you could 
take pictures. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is for more than that. We do not buy land just 
to take pictures. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is what he told me. It is over in this area 
on the map. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. The main purpose of the expansion is the geo- 
logical formations similar to those of Devils Tower in that the ex- 
tensions of the intrusions from the earth are shown. It has been on 
the program for some time. You will recall some years ago this thing 
caused us to be called out there at the time of the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of Devil’s Tower. The people of Sundance, a Sen- 
ator of Wyoming, and the Senators from Nebraska were there and 
they had quite a feast. They wanted us to reinvestigate it, which we 
did, and came up with this report. 

Mr. THomson. What Senator was that? 

Mr. Wirtn. Frank Barrett. 

Mr. Tuomson. During 1956 you got a number of people out there. 
You asked for scientific and technical recommendations as to whether 
the proposed area would be significant and to outline a suitable bound- 
ary. Isthat part of the repor rt? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. There is no money in our estimates for any of 
that land acquisition. 

Mr. Tomson. You sent a copy of that bill to add that. 5,000 acres 
over to Congressman Aspinall, though, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, and asked him to introduce it; did you not? 

Mr. Wirtn. There was an administration bill sent; yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. The Secretary didn’t know it was sent up. So I 
wonder if there is simply no one who wants to assume the responsi- 
bility. Congressman Aspinall sent it to me and asked me if I wanted 
to introduce it. That is why I went to check up on it. 

Mr. Wirrn. It was requested by the State representatives. We 
were asked to draw up a suitable bill. The request was made last 
year. 

Mr. Tuomson. The program we have heard discussed here is such 
that it will never be finished by 1966. Under Mission 66 there will be 
no funds available for even development of campgrounds at Devil’s 
Tower with the proposed area in the forseeable future. 

Mr. Wirtn. We certainly will not add it to any program until 
Congress takes action. We have not even given consideration to a 
final development. 

Mr. THomson. You are heavily committed down the road according 
to the figures presented here on your programing ahead. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. You refer to Mission 662 Wesure are. 

Mr. Trromson. You have gotten an $80 million increase in cost so 
we get up into big figures. 

Mr. Wirrn. I am sorry if I do not get your point but I do not see 
what this extension has to do with this budget. 

Mr. Txomson. So the record will be clear, last year we were told 
it was initially envisioned by July 1, 1965, the amount was $559 mil- 
lion. As of last year it had grown to $646 452,600. 
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We will know after you insert the information in the record how 
much it has grown since then. 

The point is that I cannot see a chance of even developing the pro- 
nosed al par nae I have had no assurance of it. 

When I got out there I will tell you what happened with this fel- 
low who was the Superintendent there. He took me on a trip that 
goes clear off this map to get me up there. It was getting a little late 
and he wanted me to see the overlooks. 

It so happened I horsebacked around that area as a kid and I 
thought I remembered a road that came up there directly from the 
tower. 

Mr. Wirtu. There is. I have been on it. 

Mr. THomson. I don’t know why he took me on this big ride around 
there. I walked out on the proposed overlook and gsked if that was 
notaroad, pointing toit. Hesaid, “Yes.” 

If this is needed why couldn’t we take some land here, in a narrow 
strip along the present road, go up on the overlook, have a place to. 

take pictures, go further back to Missouri Buttes with a road and 
have a picnic area back there without taking another 5,000 acres of 
some of the best grazing land in the State of Wyoming off the tax 
rolls? 

Mr. Wirtn. Let us talk about it when it gets before the committee. 
It has not been introduced yet. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not see any need of doing anything until we 
make more progress on the roads and other improvements within the 
park areas we have. My point is that this was a sales scheme to get 
alot more land added into the park system. 

Mr. Wirtu. I would like to reemphasize, Congressman Thomson, 
that that matter was brought up by your own constituents and your 
own Representative in Congress and we had nothing in mind on the 
thing until it was brought up. As you know, there is no extension 
possible unless it is by an act of Congress. 

Mr. Tuomson. When I was there on the 1956 deal, it was not at my 
request. 

Mr. Wirru. I didn’t say it was. 

Mr. Tromson. There has been no general public support there for 
it. Several statewide organizations had adopted resolutions oppos- 
ing it. 

I have before me a resolution from the Western Interstate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This states: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this committee respectfully requests that the President and 
Congress require that full and open public hearings be held within the boundaries 
of the State in the localities affected before final consideration is given proposal 
for the transfer of revenue-producing Federal lands to non-revenue-producing 
uses. 

Would you be in agreement with that ? 

Mr. Wiern. All I can say to this is that every area added to the 
National Park System in the State of Wyoming has to have an act 
of Congress. I would as soon that Congress call : any hearings it feels 
is desirable. We cannot add anything to any area without an act of 
Congress. 
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Mr. THomson. You misunderstand. This is the Western Interstate 
Committee on Public Lands and not Wyoming. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is a matter that should be submitted to the De. 
partment for a reply rather than to me. You refer to all lands, | 
do not. know the integral parts of reclamation, fish and wildlife, and 
so on. 

Mr. Tuomson. In the “whereas” portion which I was omitting, this 
states: 

Whereas it is reported efforts are being made without congressional action 
but by Executive order to convert substantial areas of revenue-producing lands 


to non-revenue-producing purposes by adding them to existing national parks | 


or monuments or by forming them into new parks or parkways. 

That isthe “whereas” part of the resolution. 

Mr. Wirtrn. I would like to get a copy of it. 

Mr. Tuomson: There is another area in roads and parkways. A 
vear ago Mr. Jensen indicated quite definitely that as to the Repub- 
lican side of the committee I would assume primary responsibility 
in the area of national parks. In light of that, and the fact that the 
problem is in my congressional district, I cannot understand this 
situation, 

T went up to Cody and the first thing TI did was to go to the Cody 
Club luncheon. Rod Blacker, the supervisor of the forest on 
Shoshone Forest, was renorting on a meeting held on July 1 at Cooke 
City, Mont., which had been called by the Park Service. Tt was held 
in Cooke City. It was called by the Park Service for the purpose 
of considering making a parkway out of that road that goes on down 
through Red ‘Lodge. The reason given was that this committee had 
been critical of using Park Service funds for the operation and 
maintenance of the road, and therefore the Park Service wanted to 
make a parkway that would cost us $314 million. 

What is the fact and why was it not mentioned? T don’t recall 
this committee saying we were critical of maintaining that road. and 
I totally fail to see where establishing a parkway would in any way 
ease the financial burden on the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wirtu. Whoever told you that did not tell you the whole truth. 
Let me give you a history of that. The Secretary spoke to me because 
you discussed it with him. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is right. 

Mr. Wirtn. That road was constructed by the Park Service in 1931 
under the Approach Road Act through the national forest. We had 
been trying to turn it over to the Forest Service or the States of Wyo- 
ming and Montana ever since. The meeting we referred to in July 
was the meeting in which representatives of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Park Service, and the Forest Service met to see whether 
they could find some way to get it off our shoulders because it is not 

. park road. should not be ‘maintained by us, and T am sure Mr. 
reese never said we wanted to make a parkway out of it because 
he has recommended against making it a parkway as it does not 
qualify. It is purely an approach road. TI can see where the State 
of Wvoming doesn’t want it, because it comes from Montana and 
goes into the park and serves nobody in Wyoming. However, I 
understand that the State of Wyoming has under consideration the 
building of a road through Sunlight Canyon, which would be a tough 
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one. It comes into Cooke City and is another approach to Yellow- 
stone. If you could find somebody 

Mr. Tuomson. The proposed Sunlight Road is not exactly an 
approach to Yellowstone. It is a timber access road. 

Mr. Wirrn. If you can find somebody to take over the Cooke City 
road you will be doing us a wonderful favor. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not think they should necessarily take it over. 
I think we can maintain it. 

Mr. Wirrn. The supervisor who made that statement did not tell 
the truth. 

Mr. Tuomson. Just to straighten out the record, I talked to Mr. 
Garrison when I was in Yellowstone Park. These are notes made by 
my wife at the time. He said according to the notes (referring to the 
July 1, 1959, Cooke City meeting) : 

This meeting was a friendly get together. The Bureau of Public Roads, Park 
Service, and forest administration people were present. Mr. Tebbe was there 
and Garrison for the Park Service. 





It goes on to say that— 

The proposed parkway is necessary for administrative control. Garrison did 
not want maintenance only because of wanting to control traffic on the road, 
because of law-enforcement problems involved, because of the Bear Tooth High- 
way particularly he would like to control access because of flagrant violations 
from the way he thinks it should be. 

Therefore Mr. Garrison definitely thinks it should be a parkway. 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. I have his recommendation here where he says 
it should not be. He tried to find a way to give it to the States or the 
Forest Service. They can have it tomorrow if they will take it. 

Mr. Tuomson. I see nothing wrong with the present setup per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Wirtu. We are trying to get rid of all of the roads that are out- 
side the park boundary. 

Mr. Tuomson. I forget the figure, but 

Mr. Wirrn. The State of Montana has taken the roads on the west 
side and have taken the east side road on Glacier Park. 

Mr. Tuomson. He spoke of additional width on each side of the 
road. 

Is there any idea which has been presented to you to take the whole 
Bear Tooth Plateau, include it in the park, and square out the park ? 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir. Maybe it was talked about at some time. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am glad to have the record clarified on that because 
right now it is serving the recreational uses and other uses. 

Mr. Wrrrn. I wish you would persuade the Forest Service to take 
it. It was built in 1931 and it is in bad shape. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have other questions on roads and trails. I asked 
the National Capital Planning Commission why we could not put a 
couple bridges on Rock Creek Park to ease some of their demands 
on us for better through street facilities in the District and so that dur- 
ing the early morning hours, when people come down to work, when 
there is no recreational use being made of the area, they could use it 
rather than having it closed for most of the heavy traffic. 

Mr. Wirrr. You mean through the zoo? 

Mr. Tromson. Yes. At night when the heavy traffic goes back, 
at least during the winter months when the road is closed, there is 
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no recreational use there. Why can’t we put some attractive bridges 
in there which would ease that condition without going through some 
of this much more expensive throughway construction 4 

Mr. Wirrn. As far as a through road in Rock Creek Park is con- 
cerned, I am opposed to it and so is the Secretary: however, the by- 
pass to the zoo is very important. We have been working on that for 
years. I think next year you will have a request for funds on that 
bypass. We had to work things uot with the Smithsonian. That 
will be up in the 1962 budget. 

Mr. Tomson. In other words, you would have a throughway but 
it would bypass—— 

Mr. Wirrn. We have to get around the zoon and stay in the valley. 
We are trying to move on the other side of the ‘alley away from the 
ZOO, SO we will not cross the ford, then the bridge, and ‘then cross 
another ford. 

Mr. Tomson. I hope that will come about because it seems like a 
practical solution to a difficult problem. 

[ live north of there inside the District and one morning I will use 
the north end for a route to come to work and the next time I will 
come down Connecticut Avenue and get in on the south side and 
around Ohio Drive. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have one point where we can see eve to eye. 

Mr. Tuomson. There had been a transfer of some $34,000 shown 
from maintenance of roads and trails over the new roads and trails. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. The purpose shown is on page 80. It is to restore 
some of the funds heretofore provided for this purpose but which now 
are being used to maintain new roads and trails. Is that because of 
the increased cost of maintenance due to the roads and trails? 


Mr. Wirtu. This means there is a certain amount of funds to main- 
tain the roads. 


(The information requested follows :) 


INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE Costs THAT HAVE Hap To Bre MET 
FRoM AVAILABLE FUNDS 


The item referred to in the foregoing is the one discussed on page 80 of the 
justifications under the heading, “Improved Maintenance of Existing Roads and 
Trails, $33,979.” The last three sentences of the justification are quoted as 
follows: “Also, funds have had to be diverted from these functions to provide 
for maintenance and operation of newly constructed roads and trails. The 
superintendents continually stress the need for more funds to provide for ade- 
quate maintenance of existing facilities. The increase of $33,979, requested for 
this purpose, will make possible improvement in the situation and will restore 
some of the funds heretofore provided for this purpose but which are now being 
used to maintain new roads and trails, for increased personal services costs, 
increased costs of supplies, materials, ete.” 

The above-quoted portion of the justification states that the increase would 
restore some of the funds heretofore provided to improve maintenance of exist- 
ing roads and trails but which are now being used to maintain new roads and 
trails and to meet increased cost of personal services, supplies, materials, equip- 
ment, ete. 

Upon completion of new Mission 66 roads and trails, maintenance costs begin 
to accrue even though such costs exceed the amounts that have been provided 
specifically for the purpose. To meet such costs from available funds, it is 
necessarv to use amounts that have been provided for other purposes. The 
same principle obtains with respect to meeting increases in wage, material, and 
equipment costs which are over and above amounts provided for the purposes. 
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It is from amounts that have been justified in the budget for improving main- 
tenance standards that most of these uncontrollable increased costs have been 
met in the past, thus reducing the effectiveness of appropriation increases that 
have been made for the purpose. 

Mr. Tuomson. I mentioned Route 41 earlier which is a route in 
Grand Teton Park. It is the only access into the hunting area. 

Mr. Wirrn. Which route is that? That is not a park. I went up 
to Kelly last fall and it is in good shape. I don’t know what is beyond 
Kelly. That goes up to the slide. 

Mr. Tomson. I'm sorry, I mean Route 32. That is the route the 
hunters use, and then they cut off. The superintendent there sent me 
a map and described this road as being a total of 10-plus miles and 
estimated it would cost $60,000 to improve Route 32 the entire length 
to standards equal to other roads in the park in the same category. 
Partial improvements on Route 32 north of Route 41 to place the 
road under all-weather condition would cost $8,000 for drainage 
work, 

He said a request had been made for funds. Is that request in- 
cluded within this year’s budget ¢ 

Mr. Wirth. It is not in the current program, but it is in high priority 
for future years, 

Mr. Tromson. In connection with the appearance of the National 
Capital Pl: Ee Commission having to do with the Capper-Cram- 
ton Act: The National Park Service was undertaking to build play- 
crounds around Washington in the area around Virginia and 
Arlington. Is that right? 

Mr. Wirrn. No. We build certain playgrounds for the District 
when the District gives us the money because they get their money 
ae tly. They have land and they have more of an operating crew 

han we do and we doit on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Toomson. You give them the lands ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. No, they are purchased by the Planning Commission, 
ind any lands allotted are in accordance with the city plan. The 
Feder: al Government advances money to the District and the District 
has to pay it back, but it is for their playgrounds. There are some 
playgrounds on Federal property but those are— 

Mr. Tuomson. With specific reference to St. Elizabeths Farm area 

which is in Maryland, that was taken over by the Park Service / 

Mr. Wirrn. It was taken over by the Planning Commission and 
turned over to the Park Service. It is a planning and acquisition 
Agency. 

Mr. THomson. Did the Planning Commission get it ? 

Mr. Wirrn. As I recall it, we got some of it. 

Mr. Tuomson. I want to know the differentiation between the way 
that is treated and the way the rest of the country is treated. How 
much of the Park Service budget is for use in these park systems sur- 
rounding the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Wirrn. None unless you consider the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway part of the park system, or the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Parkway, or the Suitland Parkway. We spend no money on 
any property other than our own within the District. 

Mr. Tuomson. Will you also supply for the record the cost of the 
Mission 66 signs? TI have noticed those, too. 
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Mr. Wirrn. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Cost of a typical sign having dimensions of 14% by 3 feet mounted on a post 
and installed, would vary considerably, dependent upon whether or not new or 
used materials were utilized. Cost of new materials, fabricating, painting, and 
installation would approximate $40. However, after a sign has served a tem 
porary purpose at a project site, it is repainted and used for some other purpose, 

Mr. THomson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

I will say that I certainly support getting these parks in shape. 

I am also very much concerned because of the report that was sub- 
mitted to me as a result of a question submitted to the Secretary when 
he appeared before us. I find that the roads and trails, for example, 
constructed in the Yellowstone Park, which is the Nation’s first and 
larges park, during the period of Mission 66, from July 1, 1956, to 
July 1, 1959, amounted to only 83 miles of road surfaced between Nor- 
ris and the canyon cutoff, grading and surfacing from the west was 
9149 miles. In the Madison River Bridge area there have been two 
bridges and approaches on the north entrance road, a bridge over 
Lewis River and two bridges over Given River which are to take care 
of the traveling public. That is one of the main reasons I was inter- 
ested in promoting Mission 66. 

Mr. Wirrt. We built more than that. We have gone ahead with the 
cutoff road, built new roads from the canyon up to Fishing Bridge. 
As a matter of fact, 1214 percent of our total money of Mission 66 has 
gone into Yellowstone. 

Mr. Tomson. If this information is wrong you should correct it. 

Mr. Wirrn. Did you get it from us? 

Mr. Tromson. It is dated January 25, 1960, from the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. It ties in closely with what 
they showed me on the ground. This was my first opportunity to 
make a trip through there. 

Mr. Wirtn. We will make a check on it. 

Mr. Tuomson. I further found out that when it comes to mainte- 
nance of roads the old roadbed was not ever properly prepared. It was 
the old stagecoach road with oil poured on it. 

Mr. Wirtn. That is all the old roads were. 

Mr. Tnomson. You added more oil. 

Mr. Wirrn. That old bridge at Madison Junction will be out this 
year. 


MISSION 66 IN YELLOWSTONE 


This does not include work under contract now. 

Mr. Tuomson. Submit for the record a corrected statement. My 
concern with Mission 66 is that we do not get into a real estate acquisi- 
tion program and leave the areas we have in the same inadequate shape 
as before. 

Mr. Wirrn. Let me go into the 1960 appropriation. This carries 
us through the 1959 fise ‘al year. Let us put in 1960, too. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1960. 





CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 1960 AND 1961 FiscaL YEAR PROGRAMS FOR YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


1960 FISCAL YEAR 
Buildings and utilities : 
Mammoth area: 
Powerline extension to new residences. 
Seasonal employee housing, one eight-unit building.’ 
Employee residences (10). 
Washhouse, employee trailer court. 
Rehabilitation of storehouse and storage facilities. 
Utility extensions (water and sewer), residential area, 
Madison Junction: 
Water, sewer, power, new developed campground and Government utility 
area. 
Campground facilities, (tables, fireplaces, garbage cans, and racks). 
Comfort stations (six). 
Fishing bridge: 
Waterline replacement under fishing bridge. 
Water main and fire hydrants. 
Old Faithful : Sewer spray field improvements. 
Lewis Lake: Campground facilities. 
Park general: 
Picnic grounds facilities (tables, fireplaces, etc.) various locations. 
Seasonal housing furniture, canyon, lake, mammoth. 
Range plots, south portion. 
Emergeney repair of earthquake damage: 
Masonry pointing, one building. 
Repair masonry joints, one building. 
Structural repair, garage. 
Redecorate damaged interiors. 
Repair brick chimneys. 
Repair stone chimneys. 
Repair utilities. 
Roads and trails: 
West entrance, route 3, west end, 4 miles, grade, base, and bituminous treatment 
(2 miles in Montana). 
Loop road relocation, and Gibbon River Bridge, and relocation east end of west 
entrance road, approximately 4 miles, vicinity of Madison Junction. 
Loop road relocation and new bridge at Bridge Bay.’ 
South entrance road relocation, Grant Bay section.’ 
Construct general circulation roads, Grant Village, 7.3 miles. 
Construct campground roads, Madison Junction, 2.7 miles, and 300 sites. 
Construct service streets (0.5 miles) ; driveways (600 feet) ; walks (500 feet). 
Construct campground roads, Lewis Lake, 1.8 miles. 
Park General: 
Road improvements, Grand Loop, 17 miles. 
Road improvements, entrance roads, 16 miles. 
Road improvements, secondary roads. 
Road improvements, guardrail, 2.65 miles. 
Roads, bridge improvement, 13 projects. 
Roads, picnic areas. 
Emergency road reconstruction, earthquake damage : 
Slide removal and emergency repair. 
Reconstruct portion of Gibbon Falls. 
Relocation of Fountain Paint Pots parking area. 
Gardiner road slide stabilization. 
————— 


* Project deferred to perform emergency repair of earthquake damage. 
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1961 FISCAL YEAR 


Buildings and utilities: 
Mammoth: Warehouse reconstruction (portion). 
Madison Junction: 
Utilities 
Messhouse 
Employee housing, eight units 
Dormitory (20-man) 
Old Faithful: Water line extension to Government area 
Lewis Lake Campground: 
Tables, fireplaces, and garbage receptacles (100 sites) 
Housing and utilities for camp ranger 
Bridge Bay: Dredging lagoon (portion) 
Grant Village: 
Construct utilities (portion) 
Comfort stations (11) 
Table, fireplaces, garbage receptacles, and grading (500 sites) 
Park general: 
Tables, fireplaces, garbage receptacles, and grading (230 sites) 
Tables, fireplaces, garbage receptacles (underground) (70 sites, various 
picnic grounds) 
Latrines, picnic areas 
Roads and trails: 
Norris to Canyon, Route 12 (portion), grade and base surface 8.4 miles, and two 
bridges 
Grand Loop, Route 1E, Arnica Creek-Bridge Bay, grade and base surfacing 
Chittenden Bridge, reconstruction 
Mammoth : Construct roads, driveways, and walks, residential area, 0.3 mile 
Lewis Lake Campground: Construct roads, parking, and boat ramp, 1.8 miles 
Grant Village: 
Construct roads and parking 
Construct trails and walks, 1 mile 
ark general: 
Releveling, resurfacing grand loop (portion), 12.5 miles 
Releveling, resurfacing entrance roads (portion), 13 miles 
Releveling, resurfacing primary class roads (portion), 5.8 miles 
Guardrail (portion), 1 mile 
Reconstruct roads, small campgrounds, 1.6 miles 
Restrengthening major bridge structures (six) 
Reconstruct trails and walks, thermal areas (portion), 3.000 feet 
The foregoing construction programs covering fiscal years 1957-61 for Yellow: 
stone National Park total $14,679,000. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1960. 


CONSTRUCTION Progects COMPLETED OR UNDERWAY JULY 1, 1956, To Jury 1, 1959 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
Buildings and utilities : 
Fishing bridge: 
Comfort stations (14), campground 
Camp ranger residence, campground 
Sewerage and sewage treatment system enlargement 
Electric system improvements 


Tables, fireplaces, and garbage receptacles (313) 
Grading and planting, campground 
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Ranger residence 
Employee dormitory 
Camp ranger’s residence 
Utility building 
Visitor center 
Main eleetric system 
Main sewer system 
Water supply system, Canyon Hotel 
Water storage reservoir 
Water and sewer systems, employees’ trailer court and Government area 
Purchase and install two diesel generators 
Water and sewer systems, cabin area (B) 
Water supply gravity line 
Electric system improvements 
Amphitheater 
Grading, seeding, and planting 
Compound fence 
Corral and horse pasture fence 
" Mammoth : 

S, various Four six-Sleeper trailer houses 

Employee residences (five) 
Water, sewer, and power extensions, residential area 

Water, sewer, and electric systems, employees’ trailer court 


Canyon: 
L.P. gas system 
Two &-unit apartment buildings 


Ss, and two Campfire circle 
Ras | Site preparation for employees’ residences 
acing Lake: 
, Two eight-unit apartment buildings 
mile Employee dormitory 
$ miles Ranger station 


Washhouse, employee trailer court 
Shop equipment building 
Horse barn 
Water, sewer, and power, employee trailer court 
Water system extension, Government area 
{ Cabin area water and sewer systems at lodge area 
Electric system improvements 
Utilities extensions, employee housing 
Fencing water supply 
Grading, seeding, and planting 
Old Faithful : 
Washhouse, employees trailer court 
Water, sewer, and power, employees trailer court 
Park General : 
Divide Creek fire lookout 
Bunsen peak power line 
Campfire circle, West Thumb 
Range plots (five) 
Roads and trails: 
Construct 1,200 parking spaces between Lake and canyon 
Surface 3 miles road between Norris and Canyon cutoff 
Interpretive structures and striping center line and parking, Lake-Canyon 
and Norris-Canyon cutoff 
Grading and base surfacing, west entrance to Madison Junction (9.1 miles) 
and Madison River Bridge 
Construct 1,006 parking spaces between west entrance and Madison Junction 
Two bridges and approaches, north entrance road 
Bridge over Lewis River 
Two bridges over Gibbon River 
Trail, Canyon Village to hotel and canyon rim (1.7 miles) 
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Walks, thermal areas (replace 1 mile) 


Trail to lower fall from north rim, canyon (0.5 mile with three viewing plat- 


forms) 
Grading and drainage of roads, employees trailer court, canyon (3.1 miles) 
Surfacing cabin area roads, NPS utility area roads, and grading NPS roads, 
eanyon (9.4 miles) 
Roads, employees trailer court, Old Faithful (0.8 mile) 
Roadside turnouts and parking, park general (50 parking spaces) 
Signs, informational, canyon 
Walks in village area, canyon (2.9 miles) 
Roads, driveways, and parking, Mammoth residential area (0.3 mile) 
Road betterments, Grand Loop 
Road betterments, entrance roads 
Road betterments, secondary roads 
Road betterments, guard rail 
Roads in Government area and employee trailer court, lake (1.8 miles) 
Roadside interpretive facilities, park general. 


Mr. THomson. We have to take care of the slide conditions. Most 
of them have been taken care of except on that real difficult problem 
there at Gardner entrance. That isa tough one. 

Mr. Wirrn. It certainly is 

Mr. Tomson. Every time I have gone through the park with the 
management protection people at the Director’s level they have told me 
we must let nature take its course. People cannot even pick up dead- 
wood to burn in their stoves. 

Following that philosophy why don’t you let that hill shde off and 
make another lake there ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We have a road and a big investment there. We have 
a new bridge there. The mountain was a sliding mountain. It was 
in good repose before the earthquake hit it and now it is sliding again. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am all for you but I wanted you to know I was 
agreeing with you on this proposition. 

Mr. Wirrn. I want you to notice, also, that most of the money we 
have taken out for this emergency has been out of the Y ellowstone 
projects. Some of the roads you say we have not built enough on will 
be held up further until we get replacement. 

Mr. Tuomson. We are now 5 years down the line on Mission 66. 
It is about half complete and we have 5 to 10 miles of really new roads, 

Mr. Wirrn. You have more than that under contract. What is 
the distance between Mammoth and Fishing Bridge? 

Mr. Scoren. Forty-five miles. 

Mr. Wirrn. I mean between Canyon and Fishing Bridge. 

Mr. Scoyen. About 12 miles. One stretch is completed there. I 
know there are 6 miles going into the cutoff road. 

Mr. Tnomson. I am all for you on the program and I hope you 
can get on with it as was originally envisioned. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Magnuson. We will adjourn and this officially closes the rec- 
ord for these hearings. 

Mr. Wirrn. Thank you again, sir, for the privilege of coming up 
here. 
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D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 


FINANCE 


DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


SALARIES 


Program 


Program by activities: 
1. Departmental direction 
2. Program direction and coordination 
3. Administrative management services-.--- 
4, General servioes...............-.<. : 


pe | a 


Relation of costs to obligations: 


AND EXPENSES 


and financing 


| 


| 1959 actual | 1960 est 


Costs financed from obligations of other years (unpaid 


undelivered orders), net (—) - 


---} 

Obligations incurred for costs of other years (unpaid | | 
| 

= s<-ce-« : | 


undelivered orders), net- 
Total program (obligations) 
Financing: 7 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 _-_--- 
Unobligated balance no longer available. - 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) --- 


imate 


| $403,311 | $390, 721 

a 877, 050 | 881, 430 

| 1,300,385 | ‘1, 338, 242 

94, 244 | 100, 912 
stcceemeuceely, RGR. 6 B7tk 305 | 

ers —4, 705 

4,575 ? 

‘we | 2, 679, 565 | 2 706, 600 | 

: | 5,500 |... 
‘ | 15, 875 
> | 2, 700, 940 | 2, 706, 600 | 





OF BUDGET AND 


1961 estimate 


$391, 300 
884, 300 

1, 332, 300 
115, 100 


2, 723, 000 


2. 723, 000 


eg errs 


2, 723, 000 





Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal serviees 


Total personal services. 

02 Travel ‘ 
03 Transportation of things 
(04 Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 
1959 program obligated in 1958 


Total obligations 


1959 actual 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
>| 


2G 294 | 
1 2 
274 281 | 
275 293 
9.2 $7,760 | 9. 3 78 21 
——— =| — = 
$2, 187, 582 $2, 254, 240 | 
11, 870 15, 000 
32, 128 | 22, 060 | 
2, 231, 580 2, 291, 300 
99, 545 | 101, 500 
S81 | 300 
38, 936 36, 300 
38, 584 | 38, 400 
8, 154 9, 000 
63, 119 53, 700 
26, O75 20, 100 | 
30, 294 7, 700 
2, 220 146, 300 
5, 271 1, 700 
406 300 
— 5, 500 
2 679, 565 2, 706, 600 


| 93 


1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


294 
2 


282 
293 


%, 841 


$2, 262, 720 
15, 000 
13, 580 


2, 291, 300 
101, 500 
300 

36, 300 
38, 400 
25, 400 
53, 700 
20, 100 
7, 700 
146, 300 
1, 700 
300 


2, 723, 00 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. Beasley, the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary, Office of the Secretary. Have you a statement 
to make to us, Mr. Beasley ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brastey. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. With 
your permission, I will insert it in the record and merely state that 
we are not asking for any increase in this appropriation for additional 
personnel or expenses other than an increase of $16,400 to cover the 
cost of the health program. We are also including language which 
would permit us to purchase one new automobile in exchange for a 
used one which meets all the requirements for replacement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that all you have in the way of a statement? 

Mr. Brastry. I do not have any further statement to make regard- 
ing this particular estimate, Mr. Chairman. If there are any ques- 
tions, I will be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(Mr. Beasley’s statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are requesting for the fiscal | 
year 1961 for the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary,” 
$2,723,000, an increase of $16,400 over the current appropriation of $2,706,600. 
This increase is to meet the cost of health benefits for employees under the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

While there will be some additional costs in 1961 resulting from within-grade 
promotions and general rising costs of services and supplies, we propose to ab- 
sorb them within the amount available in line with the Department’s policy, 
wherever possible, of meeting additional costs through savings in existing 
operations. j 

We are requesting authority to purchase an automobile to replace the one 
used by the Division of Inspection, which is over 6 years old and has been driven 
some 60,000 miles. This expense too, will be met within the amount appropri- 
ated. 

As you know, this appropriation finances at the secretarial level the general | 
administration of the Department. Four activities are involved; namely, de 
partmental direction, program direction and coordination, administrative man- 
agement services, and general services. 

Briefly, the departmental direction activity provides for the immediate offices 
of the Secretary and Under Secretary and the Division of Information. Pro- 
gram direction and coordination is exercised through four Assistant Secretaries 
and their staffs, covering the fields of land management, fish and wildlife, water 
and power, and minerals, Administrative management services are under the 
direction of the Administrative Assistant Secretary and include personnel, 
budget, fiscal, property management, management research, and various house 
keeping functions. General services, also under the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary, include communication charges, printing and binding, travel for 
examination of the estimates in the field, and miscellaneous expenses of & 
general nature. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EsTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the justification in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


This appropriation finances the salaries and expenses of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary. the Assistant Secretaries, and the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary with their supporting staffs. who provide direction, guidance, coordi- 
nation, and service to all the bureaus and offices of the Department. 
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No change in program is contemplated, and the estimate for the fiscal year 
1961 is the same as for the current year except for an increase of $16,400 to cover 
the Government’s share of the estimated cost of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-382, which is effective July 1, 1960. With 
the exception of an increase to cover the cost of the pay increase provided by the 
Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958, there have been no increases 
for several years to cover promotions and rising costs. Efforts will continue to 
he made to absorb these costs but it is not possible to absorb the health benefit 
ost without a decrease in program or service. 

The authority to purchase a passenger automobile is proposed in order to 
replace the one used by the Division of Inspections which is over 6 years old. 
No additional funds to cover the purchase are being requested, but it is hoped 
‘o make sufficient savings in some activity to cover the cost. 


Salaries and exrpenses 


AUC RR epg eed ie ese ee eae ere ee $2, 700, 940 


Appropriation, 1960 (total amount available) —~---_----------------- 2, 706, GOO 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


General services: Increase to cover the Government's share of the 
estimated cost of Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, 


Public Law 86-382, which is effective July 1, 1960__.__-_____--__- 16, 400 
BUG COE GATI UAE « DINOR Sein cctscdesccen ripe id pier et aban wernegals 2, 723, 000 











| 
Amount | Amount | Estimate, Increase (+) 
Activity available, available, 1961 | or 

19599 | 1960 ° | decrease (—) 
donb , |. bs od pedahie stil 
Departmental direction...................... $398, 091 | $391, 300 391, 300 Pee reer 

2. Program direction and coordination -..-....--| 875, 898 | 884, 300 SOR Otc e cota mcetsen 
Administrative management services..... ~~} 1, 308, 958 1, 332, 300 ) See Ab sds netics 
A SMR OGRA Sah 96, 618 | 98, 700 115, 100 | +-16, 400 
1959 appropriation available in 1958__........---] ERE bo cnntnidctadonelikaots hues saipinehesegnaniende 
Unobligated balance no longer available__....-- TOGO bad ntaiecdddsocldwasenadabbeclecsewndemes ine 
nk Kactaxs at skeciesbenibcs tances 2, 700, 940 | 2, 706, 600 2, 723, 000 +16, 400 


1. Departmental direction 





Amount Amount Estimate, 





Increase (+-) 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 or 

1959 1960 | | decrease (—) 

iemiatinaadiiola eta: a lee |— inetd Diicabaliiaminl ome ae 
a) Office of the Secretary_...-.----.--------.-- $266, 150 | $248, 800 | | ee 
6) Office of the Under Secretary-_.----.--.--- 68, 251 69, 100 We ETE) aistensaecanin 
¢) Division fo Information...........-.------ 63, 690 | 73, 400 | TEIONI ascis<eeebnees 
ee OS ee 398, 091 | 391, 300 | WO IN ta. ccntoceake 


(a) Office of the Secretary, $248,800 

This subactivity and estimate covers only the immediate Office of the Secre- 
tary. It provides for the salary and expenses of the Secretary and a staff of 
approximately 21 employees. 
(0) Office of the Under Secretary, $69,100 

The estimate covers the salary and expenses of the Under Secretary and a staff 
of five employees. 
(¢) Division of Information, $73,400 

The Division of Information is responsible for technical and general functional 
supervision over all information activities of the Department. This includes 
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providing public relations and information services for the Secretary and other 
officers, directing the coordination, review, and distribution of information de 
veloped for all types of media, initiating information programs of a department- 
wide nature, and guiding and assisting the bureaus and offices of the Department 
in their informational activities. Provision is made for eight employees in the 
estimate. 

2. Program direction and coordination 





Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, | 1961 or ; 
1959 1960 decrease (~) 
(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power-_-- $166, 219 $156, 700 | $156, 700 | 
4h) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources 124, 708 127, 000 | 127, CGO: 1... cca 
(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Man- | 5 
agement 122, 395 27, 000 27, 000 Z 
(d) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 87, 363 91, 600 | 91, 600 
(e) Technical review staff ae : 375, 213 382, 000 | 382, 090 | 
| 
Total : Rena bcenes 875, 898 | 884, 300 





(a) Assistant Secretary for Water and Power, $156,700 

The estimate covers the salaries and expenses of the Assistant Secretary for 
Water and Power and the staff of 14 employees in his Office. The Assistant 
Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to the development 
of water and power. He exercises secretarial direction and supervision over the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville Power Administration, Southeastern Power 
Administration, Southwestern Power Administration, and the Office of Saline 
Water. He is also responsible for carrying out the defense functions of the 
Secretary with respect to electric power. 
(b) Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources, $127,000 

The estimate for the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources provides for 
the salary and expenses of the Assistant Secretary and a staff of 11 employees. 
The Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to 
the development and utilization of minerals and fuels, including defense min- 
erals activities. The Assistant Secretary exercises secretarial direction and 
supervision over the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey, Office of Geography, 
Office of Minerals Mobilization, Office of Oil and Gas, and Office of Minerals 
Exploration. 


(c) Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management, $127,000 

In addition to the salary and expenses of the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Land Management, provision is made for a staff of 10 employees assigned to his 
Office. The Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary with 
respect to land utilization and management, territorial affairs, and Indian affairs. 
The Assistant Secretary exercises secretarial direction and supervision over 
the Bureau of Land Management, National Park Service, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and Office of Territories. 
(ad) Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, $91,600 

The estimate provides for the salary and expenses of the Assistant Secretary 
for Fish and Wildlife and seven employees in his Office. The Assistant Secretary 
for Fish and Wildlife discharges the duties of the Secretary with respect to the 
development, conservation, and utilization of the fish and wildlife resources of 
the Nation. The Assistant Secretary exercises secretarial direction and super- 
vision over the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
(e) Technical review staff, $382,000 

The technical review staff consists of specialists in the fields of minerals, 
water, power, public lands, forestry, soil conservation, weed control, fish and 
wildlife, international activities, mapping, community services, defense mobiliza- 
tion, and economic¢ and statistical analysis. The staff provides advisory services 
to the secretariat and bureau chiefs on technical and other matters which may 
be referred to it. The participation of the Secretary in meetings of high-level 
policymaking groups requires staff services in order to assemble data and pre- 
pare necessary reports. 
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The staff provides departmental liaison with the field committees of the 
Department with the Bureau of the Budget on coordination of statistical 
standards, and with other Federal agencies on program matters of mutual 
concern Which are regional, national, or international in character. It reviews 
planning reports initiated within Interior or submitted to Interior by other 
agencies. It coordinates the participation of Department representatives on 
interagency committees dealing with program and policy matters. It includes 
staff members who provide central staff services in connection with the 
coordination and direction of the Department’s participation in international 
activities (concerned with foreign trade and technical assistance in the natural 
resources field) and defense mobilization activities carried out under delegation 
of authority to the Secretary of the Interior under the Defense Production Act, 
as amended, and the Federal Civil Defense Act, as amended. 

The objectives of the technical review staff are: (1) to provide an advisory 
staff of technical experts separate from those in the bureaus but available for 
consultation, assistance, and advice to the secretariat and bureau chiefs, and 
(2) to provide a means of coordinating the activities of the various Department 
bureaus in the field and in Washington. 


3. Administrative management services 

















| Amount Amount | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, | 1961 or 
1959 | 1960 decrease (—) 
ibe eh ee edd el he toed me Maio Beals eto ee Sire 
a) Administrative Assistant Secretary acenl $58, 547 | $61, 000 $61, 000 aes 
(b) Division of Budget and Finance__.---- | 126, 103 170, 800 | 170, 800 | b 
(c) Division of Management Research exadeie 124, 930 | 117, 900 | 197, 9007}. .-~.i.. 
(d) Division of Property Management. ---- 66, 138 67, 100 | FE Rneiiceantind 
(e) Division of Personnel Management te 291, 476 296, 400 | 296, 400 
(f) Division of Administrative Services.....--_| 444, 311 | 447, 900 447, 900 
(g) Division of Security. ‘ ‘ | 38, 700 38, 700 | 38, 700 | 
(h) Division-of Inspection... Poiesgudsss 108, 773 96, 300 | 96, 300 | 
(i) Correspondence management control. < 50, 628 36, 200 | 36, 200 | 
ebel ft. lewis, Jost ee alee 1, 308, 958 1, 382, 200 | 1, 389008 (ook 


(a) Administrative Assistant Secretary, $61,000 

Provision is made for the salary and expenses of the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary and a small staff of four employees in his office in this estimate. 
The Administrative Assistant Secretary discharges the duties of the Secretary 
with respect to administrative management functions in the Department, and 
directs and supervises the divisions listed above. 
(b) Division of Budget and Finance, $170,800 

The estimate for the Division of Budget and Finance will provide for the sal- 
aries and expenses of 16 employees. The Division has primary staff respon- 
sibility for the budget and finance activities of the Department including in- 
ternal audits. It performs a liaison function with the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Appropriations Committees of the Congress on all appropriation mat- 
ters for the Department. It also has general direction of the development, 
preparation, and execution of the Department’s budget and participates in de- 
terminations relating to Department programs and evaluations of the programs 
in terms of budget requirements. The Division has the responsibility for im- 
proving and developing accounting systems and establishing and effectuating 
internal audit programs in the various bureaus and offices of the Department. 
The organization of the Division consists of the Office of the Director and two 
branches covering budget and finance. 
(c) Division of Management Research, $117,900 

The estimate will provide for the salaries and expenses of 13 employees in the 
Division. The Division is responsible for the improvement of management and 
organization throughout the Department and its bureaus and offices, including 
the management improvement, incentive awards, and departmental committee 
management programs, conduct of management surveys, and the management of 
a system of secretarial directives including orders, manuals, handbooks, Fed- 
eral Register documents, and other written instructions. Advice is provided 
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through a consultative service to the bureaus and offices on these matters as well 
as those relating to the organization, electronic data processing, and genera] 
management of their operations. 
(d) Division of Property Management, 367.100 

Provision is made for the salaries and expenses of six employees in the esti- 
mate for the Division of Property Management. The Division has primary staff 
responsibility for all property management activities of the Department. These 
include development of policy standards and objectives, providing staff guidance 
and direction, review and appraisal of the procedures and activities of the De 
partment relating to procurement, utilization, and disposition of real and per. 
sonal property, construction contracting, quarters and subsistence, records man- 
agement, and radio frequency use and assignment. The staff of the Division 
represents the Secretary in interdepartmental property management activities 
and performs periodic field examinations of Bureau activities relating to prop 
erty management. 


(e) Division of Personnel Management, $296,400 


The Division of Personnel Management is made up of a staff of 52 employees, 
The Division provides departmental leadership and staff guidance in the de 
velopment and maintenance of a comprehensive personnel management program 
throughout the Department; develops policies, standards, objectives, and pro- 
grams designed to establish and maintain an adequate, qualified, and efficient 
working force; provides general direction of a comprehensive program of per- 
sonnel administration including position classification, labor relations, wage ad- 
ministration, employment, training, employee relations, inspection, personnel 
standards, procedures and records, and safety and health; coordinates Bureau 
personnel programs; and plans and stimulates studies of personnel manage 
ment improvement including executive development and training. 

(f) Division of Administrative Services, $447,900 

la 

Division of Administrative Services, under the direction of the Chief Clerk of 
the Department, formulates and develops policies and procedures and provides 
coordination for a program of administrative services for the Department, and 
administers centralized services for the Department on such matters as space, 
printing, duplicating, library, health, communications, and storage and shipping 
of office supplies and forms. The Division also provides administrative services 
such as fiscal, personnel, mail, file, messenger and procurement, for the Office 
of the Secretary, Office of the Solicitor, Office of Oil and Gas, Office of Minerals 
Mobilization, Office of Saline Water, Office of Geography, and Office of Minerals 
Exploration. 


The estimate provides for the salaries and expenses of 72 employees. The 


(9) Division of Security, $38,700 


A staff of 5 employees is provided for in this estimate. The Division of 
Security has primary staff responsibility for the establishment and maintenance 
of security throughout the Department. This includes development of policies, 
procedures, and regulations for the administration of the Department’s personnel 
security program, the security of classified documents and materials, and the 
physical security of all types of facilities and equipment for which the Depart- 
ment has responsibility. It is responsible for the coordination and development 
of policies and procedures for natural disaster planning and for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of radiological monitory program designed to protect the 
personnel and facilities within the Department. It represents the Department 
before other agencies of the Government with respect to security, disaster relief, 
and radiological monitoring matters. 

(h) Division of Inspection, $96,300 

The estimate for the Division of Inspection provided for a staff of 10 em- 
ployees, with 2 branches, investigations and inspections, which have primary 
staff responsibility for all inspection and investigation functions of the De- 
partment. Included are development of the policy, reporting, and procedural 
requirements of the Department’s inspection program; preparation of instruc: 
tional material ; enforcement of inspection policies and procedures; liaison with 
external agencies on inspection matters; coordination of Bureau inspection ac- 
tivities; conduct of special inspections, investigations and reporting on alleged 
irregularities: and handling of cases arising in connection with the nondis 
eriminatory employment policy. 
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The Branch of Investigation has assigned to it for official use a Chevrolet 4- 
door sedan automobile which was purchased in 1953. This car has been in 
operation for 6 years and has traveled 59,240 miles. The condition of this 
yehicle is such that it is not considered economical to retain it in use any longer 
and it should be replaced with a new one. 


(i) Correspondence Management, $36,200 

The estimate provides for 4 employees and some expenses. This unit was 
established for the purpose of improving the handling of important correspond- 
ence in the Department and to avoid delays in replying. It provides centralized 
responsibility for the determination of disposition of correspondence directed 
to the secretariat and to the Department of the Interior and all congressional 
mail directed to the secretariat or the bureaus and offices in Washington. Prompt 
referral of incoming correspondence is made directly to the bureau or office 
responsible for initiating the reply, and the departmental correspondence control 
oficer has authority to enforce compliance with deadlines on controlled cor- 
respondence at all levels. 


4. General services 





a 
Amount | Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Subactivity available, available, 1961 | or 
1959 | 1960 decrease (—) 
| 
ead | 
(a) General services inst < Ses $96, 618 $98, 700 | $115, 100 | +$16, 400 
| 








This activity covers general expenses of the Office of the Secretary which it 
is not practicable to distribute to the various activities under this appropria- 
tion. Included are printing and binding, telephone, health and library serv- 
ices, postage, and travel of Members of Congress in connection with examination 
of field activities of the Department. 

The increase of $16,400 is to cover the Government’s share of the estimated 
cost of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-882, 
which is effective July 1, 1960. The Office of the Secretary has and will con- 
tinue to make every effort to absorb increased costs, but it will not be possible 
to absorb the health-benefit cost without a decrease in program or services. It 
is necessary, therefore, that request be made for additional funds to cover 
the estimated cost. 


Itemization of estimate 


Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, Increase 
1959 1960 1961 (+) or de- 
| | crease (—) 
Program and financing: 
lotal obligations__------- , asd ubnae oe $2, 679, 565 | $2, 706, 600 | $2, 723, 000 | +$16, 400 
1959 appropriations available in 1958_.........-.-..-- 5, 500 . 
Unobligated balance no longer available_.-------- 15, 875 | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - - - - 2, 700, 940 | 2,706,600 | 2, 723,000 | +16, 400 


Obligations by objects: 
01 Personal services 231,580 | 2,291,300 | 2,291, 300 | 
02 Travel ‘ : in , 99, 545 101, 500 101, 500 | 
03 Transportation of things = _ ‘ S81 300 300 |. 
4 Communication services 38, 936 36, 300 36, 300 | -- 


r) 





06 Printing and reproduction 38, 584 38, 400 38, 400 |. 
07 Other contractual services. 8, 154 | 9,000 | 25, 400 | +16, 400 
Services performed by other agencies. 63, 119 53, 700 | 53, 700 
08 Supplies and materials. -.-........-- ; | 26, 075 | 20, 100 20, 100 
09 Equipment. _- : . : 30, 294 7, 700 7, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - ------ 142, 220 | 146, 300 146, 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- _.---.---- 5, 271 | 1, 700 1, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments. .........--.-- axe 406 | 300 300 
1959 program obligated in 1958_.............------- —5, 500 | 
siicdlcicinceisenn i apehaiiianeedle nl cali aa 
Total obligations_......_.__-- >. at dias 2, 679, 565 | 2,706,600 | 2,723, 000 +16, 400 
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UPGRADING OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. We have noted during the hearing this year that 
there have been many upgradings of position salaries. I wonder if 
you would explain to the committee the procedure which is followed 
in the approval of these job reclassifications, and indicate the efforts 
the Department is making to assure that the actions are necessary, 

Mr. Brastey. Mr. Chairman. it is true that there has been a general 
increase in the grade average throughout the Department for several 
years. I should first lke to indicate the reasons for this general 
upward trend and indicate what we do to try to see that it is not 
excessive. 

One of the principal causes of the increase in grade average is the 
conversion of certain low-grade employees from the Classification Act 
grades to wage board coverage. Taking out a large number of low- 
grade employees and converting them to wage board rates of pay 
would automatic ally result in some increase in grade level averages, 

But it is also true that there have been increases in grade levels 
for all classes of employees. The majority falls in the area of scien- 
tific and technical positions. That has come about for two reasons, 
One, more important responsibilities and duties being assigned tech- 
nical and scientific personnel, plus the increase in the entrance grades 
authorized by the Civil Service Commission in these types of positions 
because — are in the critical shortage group. In order for the 
Government to be able to get employees for its responsibilities in 
scientific a technical fields, we must conform somewhat to the na- 
tional rates of pay. 

Mr. Kirwan. As Assistant Secretary of the Interior, you are telling 
the committee that you do not upgrade anybody unless they earn it, 
is that it? 

Mr. Beastry. That is right. Really, the law specifies the grades 
in which the employees must be placed, depending upon the nature 
of the duties assigned them. I will admit that there is a large element 
of judgment regarding whether the duties fall in a grade higher than 
the grade they currently hold. Your observation is absolutely cor- 
rect. We try to see that they are not in a grade higher than that in 
which by law we are required to place them. We are constantly 
seeing that every step that can be taken is taken to prevent unneces- 
sarily upgrading emplovees. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Kirwan. There are also indications in the estimates that the 
amounts being expended for travel are on the increase in certain of the 
bureaus. I wonder if you would briefly indicate what. steps the 
Department takes to regulate travel in the agency to assure that it is 
restricted to essential tr Ips. 

Mr. Brastey. We require the issuance of travel authorizations to 
be limited to specific trips, and that a justification be submitted in 
support of any particular trip to be taken. We do have what we call 
the general travel authorizations, but they are limited to a very few 
people, and they must. be especially justified. 

However, a large number of our people are engaged in work the 
very nature of which requires them to be away from he: ie urters, and 
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me is really no way you can control the extent of that travel except 
by the est ablishment of the per diem rates. We require that no rate be 
authorized in-excess of that which would reimburse the employee for 
his actual expenses. Consequently, we do not permit the per diem 
rate of $12 for everyone in travel status. We require that it be as 
low as $6 or $8 if that is sufficient to reimburse the employee. 


HOUSING COST LIMITATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the experience of the Department in 
operating under the $20,000 limitation on the cost of employee housing 
units. 

Mr. Beastey. Our experience does not indicate that we have encoun- 
tered any particular problems, Mr. Chairman. We have always at- 
tempted to limit the amount of money for which a housing unit may 
be constructed. There have been instances where we exc eeded $20,000, 
but in view of the instruction of the committee last year, that is the 
toplimit. If we meet any unusual situation, you have made it possible 
for us to submit that to the committee for special consideration. 

The only area under the standards which we are now following that 
I wish the committee might consider is the limitation of a half base- 
ment in the construction of houses. We have found that the increased 
cost for the construction of a full basement is not great. Even where 
the house is limited to a half basement, you must make footings some- 
times at a depth which really could result in a full basement being 
constructed with very little additional cost. I would hope that the 
committee might see fit to give consideration to making it possible 
for us to authorize full basements. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson. 

Mr. Magnuson. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 


HEALTH BENEFITS COSTS 


Mr. THomson. Mr. Secretary, I notice in the first paragraph of 
your statement this reference to the increase in money for the payment 
of the contribution under the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act 
of 1959. In the agencies we have heard to date, I have observed that 
contribution, but have not asked this question which I would like to 
put to you now. Is the amount of increase just equal to the amount 
of the contribution which will be necessary 

Mr. Beastxy. The amount of increase which we have included in 
our estimate is to cover the actual cost of the Government’s contribu- 
tion to the employees’ participation in the health plan. As you know, 
the employees are required to pay for this plan, and the Government 
is authorized to pay up to one-half of the cost. Iam under the im- 
pression that when it goes into effect July 1, the Government will not 
pay one-half of the entire cost. 

Mr. Tuomson. My concern arises from this: When I was in pri- 
vate busmess running a small business as a country lawyer—at least 
that is the way I like to put it—either the Federal or State Govern- 
ment was always imposing additional burdens on me as far as ac- 
counting was concerned, unemployment insurance, withholding tax, 
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social security, and so forth. It got to the point that I almost had 
to hire another secret: ary just to do the bookkeeping for the Govern- 
ment. Initially we had only one girl in the office and later two. 

My concern is this: Is this not going to necessitate a little more 
bookkeeping, account kee ‘ping, clerical work, and that sort of thing, 
on the part of these agencies ? f 

Mr. Brastey. It will be so insignificant, Congressman, that I do 
not believe it will be a problem, because it will require only an addi- 
tional item in the computation of the payrolls. The way payroll pro- 
cedures are handled today, that is a very simple matter. It will im- 
pose some additional duty, but not any additional cost of administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think in some big agencies and the blossoming 
bureaucratic ones, like the Bureau of Land Man: igement and some of 
those, that would be true, but when you get down to some of these 
very small agencies—we might even include the USGS and the 
Bureau of Mines, among those—I hope this does not end up with the 
money appropriated going to bureaucracy instead of going to pro- 
grams which are so essential to the needs of this country. 


FEDERAL RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


Another thing T notice in your sphere of activity is this coordina- 
tion of the administrative management services and programing, a 
matter IT want to take up a little more in detail with another group 
which appears before us this afternoon, but I would like to get your 
thought on it. 

Living, as I do, in an area very much affected by all Government 
agencies, I have noticed something growing which is a matter of 
concern to me. The Bureau of Public Lands, for example, has a 
major recreation program. The Park Service is in this field of 
recreation. Then the Forest Service, which appears before this 
committee, is in the field of recreation. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and Bureau of Reclamation are getting into the field of recre- 
ation on reservoirs that they construct. Then we have the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife which is in it from the standpoint of 
hunting. 

I have no quarrel with it and, in fact, I support the Operation 
Outdoors and these other things that I think are essential and are 
a necessary part of our services to the people and a proper function 
of government. But what has been concerning me is that we are get- 
ting all this competition and duplication and overlapping of per- 
sonnel. Each one of them has a regional headquarters with a bunch 
of planners. Each of them has a director for recreation in each dis- 
trict office, all the way down the line. Is there any reason, in your 
opinion, because of the large amounts of money going into this field 
in several of these agencies, for us to start thinking i in terms of get- 
ting it all into one department and maybe creating an Assistant 
Secretary, whether of Interior, Agric ulture, or what. have you, for 
recreation to coordinate all these things and try to eliminate some of 
the duplication, waste, and competition which is going on? We have 
just about as much of a problem here as we have interservice rivalry 
in the Defense Department. 
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Mr. Beastry. Your observation is one which has been a matter of 
concern toa great many people. I would like to mention in connection 
with your reference to recreation that Congress has authorized a 
Commission to study recreation throughout the country. I would 
imagine one of the things they w ill give attention to is what you might 
call the duplication of recreation: al activities in a number of Govern- 
ment agencies as well as the State. So that is one which is being 
taken care of. In other areas there are also general studies. You will 
recall the Hoover Commission was designed Tar gely to detect deuplica- 
tion and recommend changes. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would just say, Mr. Chairman, when we were 
working on Mission 66 and had your fine cooperation ‘and the coopera- 

tion of this committee, if it had not been for Mr. Beasley getting the 
spark going down there, we might still be heving a study going on 
there. I am a little afraid this other outfit we are referring to is 
trying a perpetuate forever. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for coming up, Mr. Secretary, and a good 
year to you. 

* Mr. Beastey. Thank you, sir. 


APPENDIX 
Postr1on REALLOCATION Costs 


(The following was requested by Mr. Denton on p. 832 :) 


Annual costs of position reallocations placed in effect during the 2-year period 
from January 1, 1958, to December 31, 1959, that are now being absorbed under 
the management of park and other areas activity of the management and pro- 
tection appropriation total $158,700. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN Opsect Crass 02 UNDER THE MAINTE- 
NANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PrrystcaL Facruirres APPROPRIA- 
TION 


(The following was requested by Mr. Denton on p. 866 :) 


A further analysis of the individual area and office estimates which have been 
consolidated into the overall estimate for the Service and upon which the object 
classification breakdown in the budget was based discloses that the amounts 
scheduled for “02 Travel.” in both the 1960 and 1961 columns of the budget 
are not realistic. A review of the worksheets on which the estimates were 
consolidated reflects that in the distribution of certain costs that are accumulated 
initially in clearing accounts disproportionate amounts of such total estimated 
costs Were posted as object class “02 Travel” with corresponding lesser amounts 
posted as object class O8. 

Actually, the cost components comprising the Service’s programs and upon 
Which its expense accounts are maintained are different from the object class 
breakdow n. While this, it is realized, does not reduce the importance of project- 
ing the object classification breakdown realistically, there has been a natural 
tendency to place more emphasis in estimating the total fund requirements for 
a function on the program cost components than on the object-classification com- 
ponents. In programing, travel expense is a part of a cost component which 
comprises several object classes. It appears that the “02 Travel” item has 
been overstated in some cases in breaking down the program component into 
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object class amounts. These factors, it is felt, are responsible for the unrealistic 
projections in the budget. 

The following is a statement showing the amounts set forth in the budget 
for object classes 02 and OS and the amounts which should have been shown under 
the maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities appropriation : 


As in budget \s should be in budget 
1959 1 96 1961 1959 1960 1961 
' 
02 «Travel $119, 24% $154. 000 $190, GOL $119, 243 $135, 000 $140, 000 
08 Supplhes and materials 055, DSO 1, 471, 464 » 330, 267 1, 656, 180 1, 990, 464 2, 380, 287 


BREAKDOWN OF Estimarep BusINEssS CONCESSIONS REVENUES, 196] 
FiscaL YEAR 


(The following was requested by Mr. Thomson on p. 880:) 

Park and concessions Amount 
Acadia National Park, the Acadia Corp ere $1, 300 
Bandelier National Monument, Mrs. Evelyn C. Frey 10) 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument, Kathleen Koch me 250 
Blue Ridge Parkway : 


Virginia Peaks of Otter, Inc 2, 500 





All others ; 1, 000 
Total__- ; . 3,500 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreation Area, Oregon Inlet Fish- 


ing Center aa J ? 4, 70) 


Carlsbad Caverns National Park: 


The Cavern Supply Co 35, 000 

















Mrs. Fannie Hill White____- au f sin elke de cieksl nase aeccaae ume anes 700 
Total ie : : _ 35, 700 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monument, Harris Pictures of St. 
Augustine, Fla ae tA a te cen ee eee eae 3, 500 
Crater Lake National Park, Crater Lake National Park Co ee 4, 800 
Death Valley National Monument, Thomas Urton_-_-_~- eb etna imac 100 
Everglades National Park, Everglades Park Co., Inc > a 7, 500 
Fort McHenry National Monument, Evelyn Hill Corp_----~-- gs tae 375 
Glacier National Park: 
Glacier Park Co___-~- tn Le Rh Nee tee ee 5, 008 
Giacier Park Trenmoreoo. eae Py 
All others Sa e Sa eae Dib S fereRe i rags ce i oe Lar 800) 
cee ea Lae eee ee eee Ah Jott as hte ee Sn 
Grand Canyon National Park: 
Babbitt Bros. Trading Co poe eS i op ge ar Gel eee 5, § 
er R On REE te cerned arin a meee alam eee 38, 500 
CURES a a a ke me eases Soe Tn 
OE BS ESS Tt ee RE Sie ye ee ea ee ee en LN See 38, 000 
SO ne sees ae nls ara th Revd sak paca ane ea un ee 52, 600 
Grand Teton National Park: 
SES SS ESS SS eee oe ae a ee eee meee ae ae 2, 500 
EIS RN ah Sie cation ehlint de Ss 1, 62 
All others_ si a a ere oe. are cae ph Meat Rae eo i Scan 5, 000 


I cick ihc anictpsenbbialtainiat sind 


—— 


ee 


9, 120 | 


Inrealistie 


1e budget 
Wh under 


udget 


196] 


$140, 000 
2, 380, 267 


s, 1961 


A mount 
$1, 300 
10) 
2) 


2, 500 
1, 000) 


3, 50) 
4, 700 


35, 000 
700 





35, TH0 


3, 500 
4, 800 
100 
7, 500 
375 





52, 600 








2, 500 | 


1, 62 
5, 000 
9, 120 
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Park and concessions 


Hawaii National Park : Amount 
innes Volcano House: TAGs. 5 in enka aienkinandeeaen $1, 600 
Lodges of Hawail.......--.-~.-.<- 2-6 sss nso oneness 200 

NN ia saves sas 6ssedsnd wicks <s en npn lle sien ceed aang ae eee ieen eae eae 1, 800 

Hot Springs National Park : 

Hot Springs Mountain Observatory Co_----------- Chee tier ere 5, 500 
a a al ct lee a 14, 550 
RT ae ET te ee ee eT eee 20, 050 

Katmat National Monument, Northern C onsolidated Airlines, Inec__---- 250 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, Lassen National Park Co_-__.--------- 3, 000 

Lehman Caves National Monument, Mrs. Thelma Gregory__------------ 75 

Mammoth Cave National Park, National Park Concessions, Inc__----~~- 100 

Mose Verde National Park: Mesa Verde Co... Le 5, 200 


Mount McKinley National Park, Mount McKinley National Park Co_-_~- 1, 500 


Mount Rainier National Park: 


aE Lye: THEAUE MOSER Ci a os is ci ms ed cer asesdden seen en op i eon ae sep ae 4, 000 
COREE I nn Ls abe clean uiea panenemeas tote careeaacienaennaneaaenastna aed 400 
4, 400 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial Society of Bleck: BRNO... 6c bac eccaklei cele tees ieialenee 45, 000 
Muir Woods National Monument, Mrs. Viola H. Montgomery__-------~-- 10, 400 
National Capital Parks: 
ES. SRI sons ae ere a ea eas 48, 000 
Bune? ALtTACHORS, INC soo cccneccscteewcewusennnasscenadseeseee 138, 000 
Almours Secenritios, ING s023 cccccceccwawccensumswaoceoeeeeoaanee 15, 500 
All others___ a ia Wi ci ican na a are OE BRS ASE CO, 2, 500 
ain a hg ataar Na isleial selina tglbca a tipelectnaablas eee wane 74, 000 
Olympic National Park : 
Ie a i alan saabinws 1, 450 
Pe i i eos ah hn aa ee acta che ai ch cs ia te ehabd tmnlab nslisTnai piace atin Sa 2, 000 
IN oa a rt ac ik am aera a ahaha ee 3, 450 
Oregon Caves National Monument, Oregon Caves Co___--------------- 2, 300 
Petrified Forest National Monument: 
PN OO cai tease edna aes mean sani canahas alm nacqmuriasianardeaneeaiadte 2, 300 
OIG 2. RE TRCIORG: TODO N so sic etiincenamiiniuwbww tanned 3, 000 
IN i a a a ee a cen 5, 300 


Rocky Mountain National Park: 


POIOredo  TrAnkporte tion: 0s. caenscncscnnawnedawe-newweleenecoas 6, 500 
STD =. | 5 rca eee chat eateries ucatabanenaitemenene aa naa 1, 000 
Tetal....... Sa a ae aa 7, 500 
Salem Maritime “National Historie Site, Edward B. Rushford__------~-- 600 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Parks: ——_ 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Parks Co_...-.......-.---------- 11, 000 
I NIN taser ees cestode eatandacanaicaaedeianicatnacaiaes bail 250 
ED ccna as arc ce nea caine aioe aa 11, 250 
Shenandoah National Park, Virginia: Big SO cscs cnceccctrcacteencconicsales 15, 000 
Shiloh National Military Park, R. D. Shaw and A. B. Phillips_....__- 355 
Statue of Liberty National Monument: 
Circle Line-Statue of Liberty Ferry, Ime... csc es 24, 500 
SVGlI9H Ell: ANC... oncaaeunmcses wilaacan jini AcateaaeiecaractRaGNes 8, 500 


OO a a a a I 33, 000 
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Park and concessions 


Amount 

Timpanogos Cave National Monument, Arsena Robinson____~--------__ $25 
White Sands National Monument, Robert K. Koonce.__._---_________ 1, 8 
ann Cove Natonn) Parc 3A. CO: Gideon... .. epee scene 700 
—=» 


Yellowstone National Park: 
ESTE SY ee ae 


49, 500 








ONO RN aa cat re ean ais Seni mde keene eae eee 10, 500 

PIA EDI IRNENIC) NII NO 5 oe oa ny a ei eee 17, 000 

es 

NN a rt SR es once s, 
Yosemite National Park: 

SINNER st PRT i eee 40, 000 

I 300 

SON OA RI 8, 300 

nr aca odes aa an anneal inches all llengniaen oceans 40) 

Sa a i ee al te a ierenieees 44, 000 

PAGE TARAIGRR 2 AE AV OR ARS nis ce nicncneliiemndin eemnene 100 

IR NN coasters oe eae ia wn sav tar dares ml eA ---- 900, 000 

Vistror Fer REVENvUES—1959 Fiscat YEAR 
(The following was requested by Mr. Thomson on p. 881:) 
Amount collected 


I I ane es ees cm ips a pai ds) eo IE gi $4, 058, 
National historical parks__..-.--_-__- meerere seta 77, 
National monuments___—_ re Ran NP a ae) ce ea 364, 
INR STEER EIN nn nn waa eam aba aie ee 65, 
National battlefield parks___ ee = 9, 
National historic sites__ es 23 : am : 58 


National Capital parks 


Sik ice sag a Boas bist 106, 


Total all areas_- 


National parks: 
Bryce Canyon $67 


Carlsbad Cavern _- fn tian os. te eae So i a td bs 468 
Crater Lake______._- Eee ia A aT ee 92 
Glacier a ok ee wd 3 pipetted aaa le 211, 
rand’ Qanven.......<......- a ne eee cds lar 229, 
Grand Teton____- ea y 22 


Great Smoky Mountains 
Lassen Voleanic___ 


662, 44 
672. 70 
DOS. 35 
371.25 
924. 00 


, 051. 05 


967. 95 


, 157. 74 


, 747.0 
, 153. 98 


2, 249. 00 


705. 81 


, 594, 00 
, 436. 12 


255. 00 


, 161. 00 


Mammoth Cave_- = EAE Ores eet ee Se fanny Soe a se ad ee 215, 210. 76 
Mesa Verde ie ee a a Sl Nel Er a 2 50, OOS. 00 
SE WP — at Mig fan a 118, 048. 00 
Rocky Mountain Bae a rs he ae ee 202, 679. 00 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon . £ 260, 852. 50 
Shenandoah ____-- a ae ta i Las 134, 269. 50 
Wind Cave_____—- gS RR A Be i eee Si Beare Ea a 34, 958. 25 
Yellowstone - i ES ee ee en | 951, 766. 57 
Yosemite ______- ee eee A ee eee eee Bh ot 827, 824. 0 
Zion i a ee SO ee re tere 116, 749. 00 
National historical parks: 
Appomattox Court House_____--~~- a BI i AM Da ho teh 8, 270. 50 
ee Po) sighs eo I eh Se spall 67, 453. 50 
Morristown ee en heeds eee Eyer es AP shen a AAS) ef 6, 948. TO 


_— 
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Amount By area and office Amount collected 

c $25 National monuments : 4 
an 800) ABEOG TUNG conic ccidu nai un deus ieekieitin Seine emeneee $7, 539. 50 
* : 700 ee sesilaeenssnalaesineedntelep AERA ne TAON OOO 8, 947. 50 
nett Game SiPOROe. . 55 ns aes aesiiees eens 5, 205. 25 
ie. Castillo de San Marcos_..........-...-.---------...-.-..-- 63, 304. 50 
-~ 49.500 NN es i re ee ee ee 6, 017. 00 
- 10,50 Craters of the Moon... cen ew nc cena enenenne 8, 372. 00 
- 17,00 WAgVU EN CNIS SO is ee kh komt a hase eeah be 9, 166. 00 
ieee: Ree RE “MEO UMNO Gn sc thgcs Wn waa Nap acai ice hope al ci sais eraaa 2,127. 35 
_ 77.00 a a 1, 684. 50 
=——. cy RE Ls a nee ee ee ee any eee eee eee eer cee eran 12, 971. 05 
MINIS OCR soa as tata paca oa ms tga Si ap an mn mein es 8, 199. 25 
- 40, 000 George Waahineton Birthiinee:. csi ccccnnn dn ncn seas 4, 933. 25 
, 300 SUE NN aia as ha aah ea 4, 187. 00 
_ 3,300 Lehman Caves..........-....-.-..--.-enen---2 2-2 20=--= 6, 159. 00 
400 BR 18, 896. 00 
nisin ee OT ac gach yatta itn cd rd ced A ado acne a tangled 3, 296. 50 
44. 000 Perry’s Victory and International Peace_.__---------------- 7, 741. 75 
1 | PTE as al es ie eile iin erin 71, 372. 00 
cs Are ee 4, 054. 00 
500, 000 ana a a ee 2,173. 25 
Statute of Liberty.................2..-.<2-----------=-=-= 29, 752. 70 
Wininavinwow Cave... ie eee eeeee 13, 300. 00 
RN a demas ie cole pe See 2, 410. 75 
Winona: on ee od. cats aaa 12, 741. 25 
NR ans apc kare ap in es ans ew cde la bese sl ron gens madd opm es ceo ee elo 5, 275. 00 
t collected Walnut CaRVON. nonin cnctnsccncentensscnsccoeensnsest~ 9, 345. 00 
8, 662, 44 _ White Sands______--------------------------------------- 35, 337. 00 
7, 672. 10 National military parks: ‘ ob 
4° 508. 35 Chickamauga and Chattanooga_____..._..- ~~~ cnsnennncn 42, 094. 7 
; Fredericksburg and Spotsylania County__------------------ 4, 857. 25 


», 371, 25 a re 
», 371, 25 7, 822. 50 


Q O9 RIVED. 05 kl an scwne anne naekbhedeennien lesa animes 
: re __ Vicksburg-------------------- pts crcl ihn vinieeaitiac seiathitniniigsiitiaaapaath 10, 596. 75 
5. 967.95 National battlefield parks: S 
_ Remnpea MOUNUGIN a usc c dade ndosmapnwoneacesaonesnceswen 3, 524. 00 
|. 157.74 RAMEN een ote ee bak cera athe nice hala eimiaiiconn acer onesie 6, 400. 00 
National historic sites: 
NNR rg eat asl de eee hae pe as ene 1, 798. 75 
Tort: TRIO 6 56 oe rk edn genase ated 5, 351. 75 
747 OO Home OF Prank 1: TOOROVENS <<. 5 cain cnn cnn nusnnnans 34, 689. 30 
. 153. 98 Salem Maritime—----~------------------------------------- 1, 058. 25 
249 (K) Oy ene tN INN a a ca aces pats tps aaa nv gine aver eregmmenals 15, 158. 00 
705. 81 SEIN RII UIIIIEUE.....«. — - sa cas nsreniinsshnestieeiactnsoepdnecntenspiaiaenpaitvenmmalaniin 106, 967. 95 
+ (05,8 
, 594, 00 
. 436. 12 Posstniniry oF CrHarGInGc Fres ar Everauapes NATIONAL Park 
255. 00 
2 (The following was requested by Mr. Thomson on p, 881:) 
.- ~ 10 
008. 0 The statement in the testimony that the only specific proposal for changing 
, 048. 00 the visitor fee system under consideration at the present time is the one for 
679. 00 establishing joint fees at Yellowstone and Grand Teton National Parks needs 
852. 50 clarification. What was meant by the statement was that the only proposal under 
269. 50 consideration for possible implementation this coming travel season is the one 
O58, 2 for joint fees at Yellowstone and Grand Teton. There are proposals under con- 
766. 57 sideration for establishment of fees at a number of areas where services and 
824. 00) facilities provided under Mission 66 are becoming adequate to warrant the charg- 
749. 00 ing of fees. Everglades National Park is one of those areas. It has been the 
position of the Service that no fees should be charged in a park until adequate 
270. 50 facilities have been provided in it to warrant such charges. A number of the 
453. 50 areas which have been without adequate services and facilities in the past will 


948. 70 | soon be so staffed and equipped as to warrant the charging of fees. 
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The objective of the proposed joint fee arrangement at Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton is principally to facilitate operations. However, the proposal does pro. 
vide for fee increases as the establishment of joint fees for the two areas at the 
present rates would result in an inequity as between the fees charged at thoge 
areas and the ones charged in the other parks. 


Automobile, house trailer, motercycle, guide, admission, and miscellaneous fees 


AUTOMOBILE, HOUSE TRAILER, AND MOTORCYCLE FEES 
[Revised as of Sept. 15, 1959] 


Automobile House trailer Motorcycle 
iin fee fee | 
Area Year fee ‘ 


rignated 
Annual! 15-day /Annual 15-day |Annual! 15-day 
permit | permit | permit | permit | permit | permit 









ATIONAL PARKS 
Bryce Canyon, Utah..............- 1939 $2. 00 $1. 0 $2.00 | $1.00 | $2.00 $1.00 
Crater Lake, Oreg aida r 191] 2. 00 1.00 2. 00 1.00 2. 00 1.00 
Glacier, Mont 1912 1 (1 2? OO 100 2 Of 2 00 1.0 
Grand Canyon, Ariz_-- 1926 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 
Grand Teton, Wyo ‘ eects : 1939 2. 00 1,00 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 
Lassen Volcanic, Calif on ‘ 1931 2. 00 1.00 2. Of 1. 00 2.00 1.00 
Mesa Verde, Colo-. 1914 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 
Mount Rainier, Wash = ; 1908 2. 00 1.00 2.00 1,00 2.00 1.00 
Rocky Mountain, Colo So aes 939 2.0 Ot 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.0 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon, Calif 1910 4. 00 2. 00 4.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 
Shenandoah, Va 1939 1. 00 50) 00 50 1.00 3.50 
Yellowstone, Wyo., Mont., and Idaho 1915 6. 00 3.00 6. 00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
Yosemite, Calif anes - 1913 6. 00 3. 00 1. 00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
Zion, Utah___-- cla ; ; 192 2. 00 1. Of 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS i 
Bandelier, N. Mex..--- A 1939 1.00 .50 ) 0) 1.00 0 
Colorado, Colo : eee 1939 1.00 50) 1.00 50 1.00 0 
Craters of the Moon, Idaho. -_-. lacie 1939 1.00 50 1.00 50 1.00 0 
Devil’s Tower, Wyo- bende s 1939 1.00 WO 1.00 0 1.00 50 
Lava Beds, Calif.4 a = 1939 1.00 0 ao 1.00 0 
Petrified Forest, Ariz eceas ~ 1939 1.00 50 |. ; 1.00 0 
Pinnacles, Calif uae : 1939 1, Of .50 1. 00 0 1.00 50 
Scott’s Bluff, Nebr 1940 50 25 ‘ 50 2 
White Sands, N. Mex 1939 1, 00 50 1. 00 W) 1.00 0 
NATIONAL RATTLEFIELD PARFS 
Kennesaw Mountain, Ga__._--_- > eek 1954 1.00 Fi gd Un anksieb ate Aue maed 1.00 3.50 


Any 15-day permit may be exchanged for an annual permit for the same vehicle at any time prior to the 
expiration date of the 15-day permit, and the purchase price of the 15-day permit will be allowed in the 
exchange 

2 A house trailer for which a fee is to be charged is defined as a noncollapsible trailer specifically designed 
and built to provide sleeping accommodations for one or more persons 

3 Trip permit good only on day issued. 

4 Fee temporarily suspended. 


~ 
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. GUIDE, ADMISSION, ELEVATOR, AND PARKING FEES 
tnd Grand 








does pro- [Fees as stated include Federal admission tax where applicable] 
CAS at the = iil aa peice 
1 at those Year fee | Guide fees | Admission | Elevator 
Area origi (per trip) fees or parking 
nated fees 
US fees : ‘ ~ 


NATIONAL FARKS 




















Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex Bis serie’ ” 1926 6 $1.50 |- Lee oda kes 
Mammoth Cave, Ky 
Serafin Ro No. 1, Echo River oa bias 1. 50 meneame ad Laiaae ian tosittbaes 
—— Route No. 2, Frozen Niagara.. ate atest: 1. 50 ‘ : pe 
otorcycle Route No. 3, Histori 1. 50 dive 
fee Route No. 4, All Day ; 1941 2. 50 zo BG 
Route No. 5, Sceni 2.00 ibe bette Be 
— Route No. 6, Crystal Lake se 1. 50 
ual) 15-day Route No. 7, Mammoth Dome WN 1. 50 7 
nit permit Seq Calif. (Crystal Cave 1940 0 
Wind Cave, 8. Dak ‘: ‘ ‘ 1Yi2 6.75 
\ M MENTS 
v0 $1. 00 Aztec Ruins, N. Me) _ ars 1939 : $0. 25 ou ‘ 
W) 1.00 Casa Grande, At : 1939 25 ac dashes 
0 1.00 Castillo de San Marcos, Fla eek 1939 ‘ Nestea Circa 
1) 1.00 ’ eX 1939 ae tae . 
0 1.00 | J ‘ 1956 ‘ . 50 a 
) 1, Of ] : . 1939 25 
0 1. 0 Fort r fort 1939 .25 
”) 1,00 I ilask 1939 a 
WH) 1.00 George Washington Birthplace, Va 1954 ae 
M) 1.0 Jewel Cave, 8S. Dak 1940 FP Re isshaneh ‘ a 
) 3.50 | Lehman Caves, Nev 6 1940 50 
0 Lo | Montezuma Castle, Ariz 1940) 
1) 10 7 Ocmulgee, Ga. (museum and Earth Lodge 1951 ‘ 
) 1.00 Statute of Liberty National Monument, N.Y. (elevator 
each way : war J 1939 y Seid wes = $0. 05 
f ; os Cave, Utah : 1947 50 
iZ 1954 Ser irsocs atone. 
U 50 ri, Ariz , , 1939 25 ‘ Z 
U 0 , Ariz 1954 , 5 ee 
0 - 50 ‘anyon, Ariz ‘ : 1954 25 aaa 
D 50 
) 0 NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 
) my () 
) 50 Appomattox Courthouse, Va. (McLean House) Colonial, 1954 SOP Nasaataawo - 
) 3 Va 
) «0 Jamestown Island 7 1941 ; . 50 ; pie 
Moore House . 1939 ; Me ids teheaanee 
Yorktown bathing beach and picnic area, Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays, from May 30 through Labor 
) 3.50 Day (parking 
Automobiles (including trucks and buses used as | | 
family vehicles 1952 ’ - 25 
rior tothe | Truck or bus (other than those used as family | < 
red in the vehicles : 1.00 
Morristown, N.J. (Ford Museum and Mansion) 1939 . 25 é&5 
’ designed 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 
Chickamauga-C hattanooga, Ga. and Tenn. (Point Park) 1941 . 25 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania, Va. (Museum : 1939 25 ot 
Gettysburg, Pa. (Cyclorama ‘ 1942 . 25 ee 
Vicksburg, Miss. (Museum : : 7 1954 . 29 |.. ee 
OTHER AREAS 
Adams National Historic Site, Mass 4 tina 1947 
Custis-Lee Mansion National Memorial, Va 1939 ; . 
Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, N.C 1941 25 . 
| Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt National Historie Site, 
Nika . 1943 25 shies 
i House Where Lincoln Died National Memorial, Wash- 
ington, D.C 1939 10 = 
Lincol 1 Museum National Memorial, Washington, D.C 1939 .10 ea 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va. (Museum) 1954 25 ase 


5 Includes use of elevator. 
6 Fee tempor ily suspended 


Joint fee with Association for Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. Government portion—$0.25. 
* Separate fee of $0.40 charged by GSA for admission to Library. 
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GUIDE, ADMISSION, ELEVATOR, AND PARKING FEES—Continued 


' . i 
Year fee Guide fees | Admission | Elevator 
Area origi- | (per trip) fees or Parking 
nated | | | fees 
| 
OTHER AREAS—continued 
Perry's Victory and International Peace Memorial, Ohio 
elevator 
Per person | yy) 
Per person, in organized groups from clubs, associa- |¢ 1939 { 
tions, etc | 10 
Salem Maritime National Historie Site, Mass. (Derby 
House 1939 25 
Vanderbilt Mansion Nationa] Historie Site, N.Y. (man 
sion 1940 aS ta 
Washington Monument National Memorial, Washing 
ton, D.C. (elevator 1942 10 
MISCELLANEOUS FEES 
Area Year fee l way Round trip 
originated 
Motor vessel transportation (rates are subject to applicable Fed- 
eral transportation taxes 
Isle Rovale National Park, Mich 
Personal transportation * { $7. 50 $15.0 
rransportation of boats up to 14 feet in length 5. 00 10. 0 
Transportation of boats over 14 feet but limited to 20 feet 10. 00 20.0 
Canoes 1958 3.0 
Outboard motors, 34 to 10 horsepower 3.0 
Outboard motors, 12 to 25 horsepower 5.00 
Outboard motors over 25 horsepower-._. ( 7.50 


* Personal transportation for children between the ages of 5 and 12, inclusive, will be 


Lo of the rate for 
adults. No charge will be made for children under the age of 5 


EstimMatTep INCREASE IN VISITATION AS COMPARED TO ESTIMATED 
INCREASE IN VistroR FEEs 


(The following was requested by Mr. Thomson on p, 883 :) 


A statement showing actual visitation for the 1959 calendar year and esti- 
mated visitation for the 1961 calendar year for each of the park areas is at 
tached. It will be noted that travel for all of the areas is estimated to increase 
from 62,812,000 in 1959 to 71,769,000 in 1961. This would be a 14.26-percent 
increase. However, for areas in which fees are charged actual visitation for 
1959 totals 26,171,000 and the estimated number of visitors for 1961 is 29,375,700. 
This would be an increase of 12.25 percent. 

The statement on page 2 of the justification states that actual visitor fee 
revenues for 1959 total $4,741,158 and the estimated amount for 1961 is $5,200,- 
000, an increase of $458,842. This would be a 9.68-percent increase in visitor 
fee revenues during the 2-year period as compared to an estimated 12.25-percent 

While the foregoing indicates that the percentage increase in estimated 
visitation is somewhat higher than the percentage increase in estimated visitor 
fee revenues, this is of little significance as there actually is no direct rela- 
tionship between the number of visitors recorded or esitmated to be recorded 
and the amount of visitor fee revenues collected or estimated to be collected. 
The factors responsible for this situation are: 

1. Some of the areas are so situated that fees cannot be charged upon enter- 
ing them but fees are charged for a certain feature, or features, within the 
area. In such situations, no revenue is derived from visitors to the areas who 
do not visit the features where the fees are charged. 

2. Repeat visitors making multiple trips to an area who purchase annual 
permits are included in the visitor count each time they enter the area while 
the revenue derived from an annual permit is only twice that derived from a 
15-day one. 


eee 
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3. As indicated in the foregoing, the percentage of the estimated increase in 
the visitation to an area where fees are not charged is greater than to those 
areas where fees are charged, thus rendering meaningless a comparison of the 
estimated overall increases in travel to the estimated overall increase in visitor 
fee revenues. 

4, A good percentage of the total visitation is comprised of school groups and 
organized groups from military establishments for whom the fees are waived. 
Fees are also waived in certain other situations. The percentage of the total 
visitation represented by school groups who are admitted free is increasing from 
vear to year. This further renders meaningless a comparison of the percentage 
increase in travel to the percentage increase in visitor fee revenues, 


Public visits to national parks and other areas, actual 1959 and projected 1961 


Public visits 


1959 1961 
National parks 
Acadia, Maine 816, 500 968, 400 
Big Bend, Tex 70, 400 94, 000 
Bryce Canyon, Utah 278, 300 298, 900 
Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex 483, 900 500, 100 
Crater Lake, Oreg 341, 000 369, 500 
Everglades, Fla 500, 200 606, 900 
Glacier, Mont 722, 300 788, 800 
Grand Canyon, Ariz 1, 168, 800 1, 324, 500 
Grand Teton, Wyo i, ) 1, 792, 800 
Great Smoky Mountains, N.C.-Tenn 3, 3, 742, 200 











Hawaii, Hawaii 786, 000 564, 200 
Hot Springs, Ark 404, 700 437, 900 
Isle Royale, Mich 5, 890 6, 600 
Kings Canyon, Calif 718, 500 824, 8) 
Lassen Vole=nie, Calif 379, 900 431, 000 
Mammoth Cave, Ky 490, 300 510, 409 
Mesa Verde, Colo a 217, 400 259, 690 
Mount Mckinlev, Alaska 25, 800 26, 900 
Mount Rainier, Wash 1, 105, 100 1, 207, 600 
Olympic, Wash_ -. 1, 077, 400 1, 947, 200 
Platt, Okla ai 1, 034, 382 998, 100 
Rocky Mountain, Colo ‘ 1, 459, 600 1, 635, 800 
Sequoia, Calif 547, 300 621, 200 
Shenandoah, Va 1, 786, 700 1, 961, 300 
Virgin Islands, V.I 19, 800 32, 800 
Wind Cave, 8. Dak 265, 600 327, 800 
Yellowstone, Idaho-Mont.- Wyo 1, 408, 700 1, 680, 100 
Yosemite, Calif 1, 061, 500 1, 268, 400 
Zion, Utah 585, 000 648, 700 

Total, national parks 22, 392, 100 25, 876, 500 

Other areas 

Abraham Lincoln Birthplace National Historical Site, Ky 353, 700 336. 200 
Adams National Historical Site, Mass 12, 700 14, 700 
Andrew Johnson National Monument, Tenn 37, 700 } 2, 900 
Antietam National Battlefield Site and National Cemetery, Md 151, 300 156, 700 
Appomattox Courthouse, Va 98, 700 103, 000 
Arches National Monument, Utah 59, 800 80, 900 
Aztec Ruins National Monument, N. Mex 48, 200 54, 400 
Badlands National Monument, S. Dak $25, 200 929, 500 
Bandelier National Monument, N. Mex $5, 400 100, 100 
Battleground National Cemetery, D.C 2, 700 2, 700 
Big Hole Battlefield National Monument, Mont 9, 100 10, 500 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison National Monument, Colo 100, 800 104, 900 
Booker T. Washington National Monument, Va 8, 700 13, 800 
Blue Ridge Parkway, Va 5, 589, 400 5, 893, 000 
Brices Cross Roads National Battlefield Site, Miss 1, 206 1, 300 
Cabrillo National Monument, Calif 998, 900 1, 157, 800 
Canyon de Chelly National Monument, Ariz 21, 000 25, 300 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore, N.C 471, 500 539, 500 
Capit 1 Reef National Monument, Utah 89, 600 101, 300 
Capulin Mountain National Monument, N. Mex 37, 900 39, 900 
Casa Grande National Monument, Ariz r 68, 100 78, 200 
Castillo de San Marcos, National Monument, Fla 356, 200 351, 700 
Cedar Breaks National Monument, Utah 118, 700 136, 400 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, N. Mex : 35, 000 42, 500 
Chalmette National Historical Park, La 354, 600 415, 000 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Memorial Park, Tenn 339, 600 318, 500 
Chiricahua National Monument, Ariz 41, 800 50, 400 
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Public visits to national parks and other areas, actual 1959 and projected 1961— 
Continued 























ied 
| Public visits 
| ane e— 
1959 1961 
Other areas—Continued | 
Colonial National Historical Park, Va..................-- ; -----| 1,665,600 | 1, 975, 409 
Colorado National Monument, Colo = ” Sian ‘ eae wilson 189, 000 | 248, 500 
Coronado National Memorial, Ariz not 13, 900 | 17, 100 
Coulee Dam National Recreational Area, Wash : ; 149, 000 554. 000 
Cowpens National Battlefield Site, S.C ss a f &, S00 11, 000 
Craters of the Moon National Monument, Idaho 128, 900 155, 60) 
Cumberland Gap National Historical Park, Ky.-Tenn.-Va 165, 400 191. 90) 
Custer National Monument, Mont : 130, 900 137, 400 
Custis-Lee Mansion National Memorial, Va 331, 700 342, 400 
Death Valley National Monument, Calif.-Nev j 335, 700 348, 600 
De Soto National Memorial, Fla 66, 100 73, 500 
Devils Postpile National Monument, Calif 18, 900 14, 90 
Devils Tower National Monument, Wyo 120, 400 142, 90 
Dinosaur National Monument, Utah-Colo 111. 500 124, 50K 
Edison Laboratory National Monument, N.J 20, 400 29, 000 
Effigy Mounds National Monument, lows 65, 400 70, 600 
E] Morro National Monument, N. Mex 14, 700 17,10) 
Federal Hall National Memorial, \.¥ 419, 400 43, 1 
Fort Caroline National Memorial, Fla 33, 000 41, 600 
Fort Donelson National Memorial Park and National Cemetery, Tenn 222, 700 259, 400 
Fort Frederica National Monument, Ga 116, 000 133, 600 
Fort Jefferson National Monument, Fla 4, 400 3,700 
Fort Laramie National Monument, Wyo 40, 900 46, 000 
Fort Matanzas National Monument, Fla 72, 500 86, 400 
Fort McHenry National Monument, Md 600, 900 578, 90) 
Fort Necessity National Battlefield Site, Pa 125, 400 112, 000 
Fort Pulaski National Monument, Ga 145, 800 172, 100 
Fort Raleigh National Historical Site, N.¢ 99, 100 94, 400 
Fort Sumter National Monument, 38.C 12, O00 56, 000 
Fort Union National Monument, N.Mex 14, 600 18, 0) 
Fort Vancouver National Monument, Wash 22 X0) 30, 500 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania National Memorial Park and National 
Cemetery, Va 269, 000 290, 000) 
George Washington Birthplace National Monument, Va 81, 100 87, 600 
George Washington Carver National Monument, Mo 23, 800 28, 800 
Gettysburg National Memorial Park and National Cemetery, Pa 870, 800 | 929, 600 
Gila Cliff Dwellings National Monument, N. Mex 1, 300 1, 900 
Glacier Bay National Monument, Alaska 1, 300 | 2, OM 
Grand Canyon National Monument, Ariz HO) 700 
Gran Quivira National Monument, N. Mex 9, 100 11, 404 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Colo 49, 300 54, 000 
Guilford Courthouse National Memorial Park, N.C 57, 600 64, 300 
Hampton House National Historical Site, Md 11, 400 13, 900 
Harpers Ferry National Monument, W. Va 604, 900 728, 100 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt National Historical Site, N.Y 241, 700 244, 800 
Homestead National Monument, Nebr 15, 400 | 18, 200 
Hopewell Village Nationat Historical Site, Pa 100, 200 104, 000 
House Where Lincoln Died National Memorial, D.C 58, 200 132, 300 
Hovenweep National Monument, Utah-Colo 3, 700 | 4, 400 
Independence National Historical Park, Pa 1, 475, 500 1, 825, 000 
Jefferson National Memorial, D.C 782, 000 | 800 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial National Ilistorical Site, Mo 29, 800 , 100 
Jewel Cave National Monument, 8. Dak 32, 000 3, 600 
Joshua Tree National Monument, Calif : 299, 600 | , 200 
Katmai National Monument, Alaska 1, 100 . 100 
Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park, Ga 175, 300 209, 600 
Kings Mountain National Memorial Park, 8.C 172, 400 196, 100 
Lake Mead Nationa! Recreational Area, Ariz.-Nev 3, 390, 600 | 3, 815, 900 
Lava Beds National Monument, Calif 68, 200 71, 600 
Lehman Caves, National Monument, Nev 22,200 | 26, 800 
Lincoln National Memorial, D.C 2,054,900 | 2,3 300 
Lincoln Museum National Memorial, D.C 193, 800 | 182, 600 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va 209, 300 | 221, 600 
Meriwether Lewis National Monument, Tenn 33, 100 | 38, 200 
Montezuma Castle National Monument, Ariz 400 203, 400 
Moores Creek National Memorial Park, N.C 31, 200 34, 500 
Morristown National Historical Park, N.J 522. 200 | 590, S00 
Mound City Group National Monument, Ohio 13, 000 | 44, 600 
Mount Rushmore Natienal Memorial, 8. Dak 1, 045, 700 1, 130, 000 
Muir Woods National Monument, Calif 504, 900 | 500 
Natchez Trace Parkway, Ala.-Miss.-Tenn 3,362,300 | 4, , 700 
Natural Bridges National Monument, Utah 6, 000 7, 300 
Navajo National Monument, Ariz 2, 100 2, 500 
Ocmulgee National Monument, Ga 87, 600 | 93, 400 
Oregon Caves National Monument, Oreg 87.000 | 92, 300 


Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, Ariz 374, 100 109, S00 





ee 


RR 


d 1961 


Visits 


1961 


1, 975, 400 
248, 500 
17, 10 
554, 000 
11, 000 
155, 600 
191, 900 
137, 400 
342, 400 
348, 600 
73, 500 
14, 9) 
142, 90 
124, 500 
29, 000 
70, 600 
17, 10) 
43, 00 
41, 600 
259, 400 
133, 600 
3, 700 
46, 000 
S86, 400 
578, 9) 
112, 000 
172, 100 
94, 400 
56, 000 
18, 000 
30, 500 


290, 000 
87, 600 
28, 80) 

929, 600 

1, 900 
2, 00 
70) 
11,40 
54, 000 

OA, 30 
13, 900 

723, 100 

244, 800 
18, 200 

104, 000 

132, 300 
4, 400 

, 825, 000 

852, 800 
36, 100 
43, 600 

394, 200 
1,100 

209, 600 

196, 100 

, 815, 900 


i) 





182, 600 
221, 600 
38, 200 





203, 400 
34, 500 
590, 800 
44, 00 

1, 130, 000 
539, 500 





93, 400 
92, 300 
109, 800 
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Public visits to national parks and other areas, actual 1959 and projected 1961— 
Continued 





Public visits 





1959 1960 











Other areas—Continued 
Perry’s Victory and International Peace Memorial National Monument, 
Ohio 63, 700 | 66, 900 
Petersburg and Poplar Grove National Memorial Park and National 
Cemetery, Va. re tang aie as Senate 252, 300 267, 200 
Petrified arr National Mc oe Ariz_- poowesedensenwveteees eal 878, 400 989, 800 
Pinnacles National Monument, Calif........_- Denkth be sb inideeis cada enees 71, 400 | 77, 900 
Pipe Spring National Monument, Ariz........-.-.-. faa amis Sedteae 11, 000 | 9, 300 
Pipestone National Monument, Minn. ___- ; Sea eee 136, 900 | 153, 000 
Richmon 1 National Battlefield Park, Va. tease a eede 107, 200 11, 100 
Saguaro National Monument, Ariz__.- ee on rere 133, 900 167, 700 
Salem Maritime National Historical OE SE IE 55, 300 65, 000 
San Juan National Historical Site, Puerto Rico............-.-- eee uipa hen 165, 700 | 203, 400 
Saratoga National Historical Park, N.Y--.-- lecuaceean : : 66, 600 74, 700 
Seotts Bluff National Monument, Nebr... Sch acne eee es 95, 800 103, 400 
Shadow Mountain N:¢ ations 1) Recreational Area, C olo ...--| 1,024,600 | 1, 137, 100 
Shiloh National Memorial Park and National Cemetery, Tenn. -. nona=] 25, 400 | 299, 400 
Sitka National Monument, Alaska- HAT eee c 15, 700 | 16, 100 
Sta tue of Liberty National Monument, N.Y_.. ee 767, 200 | 869, 500 
tones River National Memorial Park and National Cemete: ry, Tenn | 36, 100 34, 400 
Saanes Crater National Monument, Ariz 4 a 82, 200 | 96, 100 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, N. Dak__- Soh att 182, 300 192, 100 
Timpanogos Cave National Monument, Utah. = ; | 98, 200 105, 000 
Tonto National Monument, Ariz_- wastiie bales Sarttlarm acme 39, 300 51, 300 
Tumacacori National Monument, Ariz ; 59, 800 €9, S50 
Tupelo National Battlefield Site, Miss. ......--- aa : 1, 200 | 1, 200 
Tuzigoot National Monument, Ariz-_ 5 kbinbislbkabawacelacnebe | 34, 900 39, 700 
Vanderbilt Mansion National Histori cal Site, N.Y. 116, 200 121, 600 
Vicksburg National Memorial Park and National Cemeté ry, DOO. <<. 23 445, 500 531, 800 
Virgin Islands National Historical Site, V.I- : si ak ou 2, 500 2, 800 
Walnut Canyon National Monument, "Ariz s a dai bid dinlediigianden | 65, 600 | 75, 000 
Washington Monument National Memorial, D.C- | 1,186,000 | 1, 292, 700 
White Sands National Monument, \N. Mex : | 380, 200 432, 500 
Whitman National Monument, Was!)__. a ; sf 41, 100 | 7, 400 
Wright Bros. National Memorial, N.C__---- ee ee eas 197, 900 170, 400 
Wupatki National Monument, Ariz oe 56, 500 | 67, 300 
Yucca House National Monument, Colo-_--_-_---- . 100 100 
Total, other areas_...---- pepe it aes Sates eee elt 40, 419,700 | 45, 892, 200 
Total, national parks and other areas..................---..-.-- : 62,811,900 | 71, 768, 700 








NEED FoR INCREASED IN PERSONNEL FOR WATER ReEsouRCE STUDIES AND 
DistrinuTION oF New Positions ReQuestED AMONG THE WASHING- 
TON AND REGIONAL OFFICES 


(The following was requested by Mr. Thomson on p. 886:) 


To insure the provision of adequate water supplies in the park areas, two 
very important functions are carried on in the Washington and regional offices. 
Those functions are (1) Investigation of water resources and water rights 
(water resource studies), which is financed under the management and pro- 
tection appropriation, and (2) acquiistion of water rights, which is financed 
under the construction appropriation. The two activities supplement each 
other. While the new positions requested would be involved to some extent 
In water rights acquisition functions, they would be principally concerned 
with the prosecution of the water resource studies program. 

As stated in the estimate justification, “The water resource studies program 
alls for a continuing effort to locate sources of water supply necessary for 
operating the parks and for use of visitors, and the determination of methods 
for establishment or acquisition of rights to use such sources in compliance 
with the water laws of the several States. The work is being performed by 
two full-time employees and one part-time employee in the Washington office, 
and part-time services of employees in the regional offices, with technical 
assistance provided by the Geological Survey on a reimbursable basis. Where 
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feasible and practicable, contracts with local consulting engineers, geologists, 
ecologists, and other professional specialists are also utilized in making these 
technical studies.” 

The increase requested is to meet a vitally essential workload which has 
resulted from the need for more water to serve the increasing numbers of 
visitors to the park areas and the need for water for park protection and 
operating purposes. More investigation and study is needed to resolve prob- 
lems resulting from the keen competition with private enterprise to appropriate 
the limited amount of unappropriated water in the Western States where the 
first in time has the first right under the State laws. More extensive and ex- 
pensive geological and hydrological investigations are also needed throughout 
the country to find ground water sources where known sources are inadequate 
or fully appropriated. Many of these investigations and studies are also to 
provide information for administrative and operating action to preserve or 
protect the water rights which have already been established or acquired. The 
increasing demand for, and decreasing unappropriated supply of water is making 
it essential to spend more funds for these investigations and studies which do 
not result in asset increases, but are essential to prevent the need for far 
more expensive investments in water rights. 

Before the postwar “explosions” of population, recreational travel, and related 
water use in the National Parks and Monuments, the investigations and acquisi- 
tions were all handled by one organizational unit in the Washington office. By 
1954, the work became so much greater and so much more complex that it was 
necessary to delegate authority to each regional office under general Washington 
office supervision and coordination. As the prosecution of certain Mission 66 
projects calling for construction of water systems is contingent upon completion 
of the water resource studies and investigations, further emphasis is placed on 
the need for additional staffing to carry out this program. 

Under the Mission 66 development program the Service is enlarging most of its 
more than 1,500 water systems and constructing a significant number of new ones, 
which in most cases require supplemental water sources and water rights. 
Increasing searcity of unappropriated surface water is making it necessary to 
find underground water sources through geological surveys and investigations, 
exploratory well drilling and testing and analysis by pumping. The present 
small staff of two permanent employees in the Washington office, plus limited 
part-time assistance, is unable to carry out a program of this scope. The work 
simply must be done if adequate water supplies are to be provided. 

The estimate actually provides for 12 new positions instead of 11 as discussed 
in the testimony. The new positions would be assigned as follows: 


Washington office: cartographer, GS-9 s 1 
Region 1 office, Richmond, Va. : civil engineer, GS—11__ : on f 1 
Region 2 office, Omaha, Nebr. : 
Hydraulic engineer, GS-12__- ; pa ceeedet ena ade a Sesion 1 
Engineering draftsman, GS-7 oe Boe co cnpaice tale Rerim hee ier aD, ae a 1 
Clerk-stenographer, GS—4__-_-_- a Bie oie aaah Aan es een A 
Region 3 office, Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 
Civil engineer, GS—11 eeaneme Bs gpa a a aan Be cee 1 
CCR NIrININO ECG ii tis ne A eS ce ee nenntacenees 1 
Cartographic draftsman, GS—3_-_- sete 5 D5 at ate sabe ; 1 
icarteerannic -Gresmmen:, (86-2... 22 ann kn hc 2, 1 
Region 4 office, San Francisco, Calif. : 
Hydraulic engineer, GS-12________---_- Bo Beet ie ee ee sos 1 
Engineering draftsman, GS—6___~_- egg ei octet Ad Bs Cg 
Clerk-stenographer, GS—4____- pects) aie 2 RP a ON 6s Bae 1 
Total = aca ioe ade a end ds techn pie deca es ated e ; 12 


CLARIFICATION OF NEEDS FOR NEW PostTioNS—LANDS AND WATER RESOTRCE 
STUDIES 


As explained in the foregoing, the 12 new positions requested in the estimates 
are needed for investigations of water resources and water rights (water resource 
studies). They are not requested for nor would their services be utilized in land 
acauisition functions, except to a minor degree from time to time in the acqui- 
sition of water rights. The land acquisition program is separate and apart from 
both the water resources studies and the water rights acquisition programs. The 
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staff of each of the five regional offices engaged in both land use and land acqui- 
sition functions consists of two positions, a regional chief of lands, and a secre- 
tary. No increases in this staffing are requested in this budget, 


ANALYsIS OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE UNDER THE “CONSTRUCTION” 
APPROPRIATION AS OF JUNE 30, 1959 


(The following was requested by Mr. Kirwan on p. 908:) 


Buildings, utilities, ete. : 
Cape Hateras National Seashore recreational area: Residences, Amount 
utility buildings, utilities, ete_....____- age ct aa dace es a 
Fort Donelson National Military ‘Park: V isitor center, residenc es, 


utilities_.._.- igi Sadana cameras weabenlacapsn ie eedaneael Se ee 103, 335 


Bryce Canyon Ni ition: ul Park: Reside nce » and utilities____ att’ 70, 447 
Petrified Forest National Monument: Utilities_........__--______ 166, 900 
Crater Lake National Park: Residences and ranger station______- 202, SOO 
Gettysburg National Military Park: Cyclorama building and util- 

MICS. 'O0C occ umes. isin alain anata 868, 503 
Independence Nation: 7 Historis ical I ‘ark : Restor: ation of buildings, 

as aay Ss har ces ss Sag Domicile nc eon 9d hen ek ca sea Gk agonal cee dace 270, 460 
National Capit: ul Parks: Mec hanic al mi 1intenane e building ee aaa : 546, 000 
Miscellaneous small balances in various other parks and monu- 

OWIS 27.252 k. ee cesses cts mack bose Sk Bats tly One ene ene 

Subtotal, unobligated balance of buildings, utilities, ete_._____ 4, 180, 169 


Acquisition of lands and water rights: 
Amount required to accept options pending on June 30, 1959 627, 055 
Amount available for specific purposes, obligation of which was 

contingent upon other developments : 
Mammoth Cave National Park lands___- __. $30, 268 
Independence National Historical Park lands____ 20, 006 
— 50, 274 


Subtotal, unobligated balance, acquisition of lands and 


PU PE eS ac cere eee ean gaa th evaimenile 677, 329 

Parkways and roads and trails: 
Unobligated balance, parkways_-_-- eis tein Gu deMmeaS & hs 9,116 
Unobligated balance, roads and tr ails. ws 4 . hits ahaha 108, 512 


Grand total, unobligated balance under construction appropria- 
tion as of June 30, 1959 Lins at aa 4, 970, 126 


A good portion of this amount was for day labor projects which were in progress for 
Which obligations are reported as they are incurred. 


AMOUNTS IN 1961 ConstRUCTION PROGRAM FOR Civi, WAR AREAS 


(The following was requested by Mr. Kirwan on p. 921:) 


Area Roads and Buildings Total 
trails and utilities 
Andrew Johnson National Monument, Tenn $1, 300 $1, 300 
Antietam National Battlefield Site, Md 65, 600 65, 600 
( hic . imi 1uga and Chattanooga National Military Park, Tenn $30, 000 30, 000 
Fort Pulaski National Monument, Ga_--- 53, 700 57, 800 111, 10 
Fort seees National Mqnument, 8.C 14, 100 14, 110 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields Mem- 
orial Nx thomas? Military Park, Va 75, 000 329, 000 404, 00 
Harpers Ferry National Monument, W.Va 100, 000 100, 000 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va 177, 700 150, 000 327, 700 
Richmond National Battlefield Park, Va 186, 800 148, 300 335, 100 
Stones River National Military Park, Tenn 117, 400 117, 400 
Totals 677, 500 829, 200 1, 506, 700 
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Comparison oF Estimatep Costs oF THE Mission 66 Proaray 
\ND THE EstimMaTEeD Costs or ALL ParkK DEVELOPMENTS, As oF 
DercEMBER 1958 AND DeEcEMBER 1959 
(The following is additional information requested on p, 931:) 





Estimated as of 
Description Difference 
December December 
1958 1959 
Estimated costs of original Mission 66 program based on July 
1955 costs $459, 000, 000 $459, 000, 000 
Add increase in construction costs 61, 527, 000 59, 657, 000 | 1—$1, 870. oon 
° ; ,» 570, OU 
Estimated costs of work preposed during the Mission 66 
period not included in original schedules 125, 925, 600 105, 659, 600 | 2—20, 266, 000 
Total Mission 65 development estimates 646, 452, 600 624, 316, 600 —22, 136, 000 
Estimated cost of construction to be accomplished after 1966 237, 047, 400 265, 341, 492 +-28, 294, 092 
rotal estimated cost of completing all developments 883, 500, 000 889, 658, 092 +6, 158, 092 


Highway construction have ¢ 


2 Decreased in same ratio as 


costs other con 


lecreased, although struction costs have increased. 
latest estimate of number of visitors to be accommodated in 1966. 





EsTiMATED Costs OF PROJECTS AUTHORIZED BY THE 86TH ConG. 
IST SESS. 
rr . . ‘ rT. 
(The following was requested by Mr. Thomson on p. 931:) 
Estimated cost 
Depart- 
Publi Date Title or purpose mental 
Law No pproved Develop- Land support 
ment acquisi- Total 
tion 
86-170.... Au 8.1959 | To extend the grounds of the Cus- $15, 000 $15,000 | Yes. 
tis Lee Mansion in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 
86-51 June 23,1959 | To authorize revision of bound- 17,000 | $111, 500 128,500 | Yes. 
ries of Edison Laboratory Na- 
tional Monument, N.J } 
86-273 Sept. 14,1959 | To authorize acquisition of prop- 53, 700 46, 200 99, 900 | Yes 
erty for addition to Independ- 
ence National Historical Park. 
86-54 Tune 23, 1959 do $1, 800 25, 000 66,800 | Yes. 
&6—f2 do To revise boundaries of Kings 2, 800 2,800 | Yes. 
Mountain National Military 
Park, 8.C.; and to authorize ex- 
change and acquisition of lands. 
86-321___- Sept. 21, 1959 lo establish Minute Man Na- /3, 000,000 |5, 000,000 8,000,000 | Yes 
tional Historical Park in Massa- 
chusetts and for other purposes. 
86-63 June 23,1959 | To revise boundaries of Monte- 22, 250 22,250 | Yes. 
zuma Castle National Monu- | 
ment, Ariz | 
86-301 Sept. 21,1959 | To authorize erection of a memo- BOW Seamus 300 | Yes. 
rial tablet to Dr. Samuel Alex- 
ander Mudd 
86-328___ do To authorize a survey to deter- 25, 000 |_..- a 25,000 | No. 
mine feasibility of establishing 


STATEMENT SHOWED 


the President Adams Parkway. 


EsTimaAtTep Cost OF 
MAINTENANCE DurinG FiscaLu Yrar 1961 ar FLAmMiIna Gorge 


BuILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


(The following was requested by Mr. Thomson on p. 936 :) 


The Service will assume the maintenance and operation responsibilities 


the Flaming Gorge Reservoir area beginning with the 1961 fiscal year. 


There are no construction projects for this area in the 1961 


program. 


4 


for 


The 


$16,000 requested for maintenance under the buildings, utilities, and other facili- 
ties will be required for the maintenance of grounds, including temporary camp 
and picnic grounds and for the purchase of tools, equipment, and supplies. 


EE LO TEE 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


(The following was requested by Mr. Kirwan on p. 939 :) 


During the 1959 fiscal year 78,559 acres of Federal land were added to areas 
administered by the National Park Service. The acquisitions were by various 
means: purchase with appropriated and donated funds, donations of lands, ex. 
changes of lands, lands reserved from the public domain, and transfer of Federal] 
lands. 

Lands were purchased in negotiated settlements or acquired by condemnation 
with appropriated funds for inclusion in Big Bend, Glacier, Grand Teton, Isle 
Royale, Kings Canyon, and Rocky Mountain National Parks; Yosemite Nationa] 
Park El Portal Administrative Site; Badlands, Capitol Reef, Dinosaur, Fort 
Frederica, Joshua Tree, Petrified Forest, and Pinnacles National Monuments: 
Colonial and Independence National Historical Parks; Gettysburg National 
Military Park; DeSoto National Memorial; Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
project; Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park; and units of the National 
Capital parks. 

Lands were donated to the United States for Acadia, Big Bend, Great Smoky 
Mountains, and Hawaii National Parks; Badlands, Edison Laboratory, Pinnacles, 
and Tumacacori National Monuments; Appomattox Court House, Independence, 
and Saratoga National Historical Parks; Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania and 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Parks; Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace Park- 
ways: Fort Caroline and General Grant National Memorials; and Richmond 
National Battlefield Park. 

Lands were purchased with funds donated to the United States at Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Are and Virgin Islands National Park, 

Lands were acquired through various types of exchanges for additions to Ever- 
glades, Great Smoky Mountains, and Hot Springs National Parks: Badlands, 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison, Gran Quivira, and Joshua Tree National Monv- 
ments; Appomattox Court House and Colonial National Historical Parks: and 
Petersburg National Military Park. In a complex exchange of lands at the 
Everglades National Park the United States conveyed to the State of Florida 
58,040 acres of Federal Jand originally purchased with funds donated by the 
State in exchange for 100,741 acres of State of Florida lands. There was a 
net increase of 42,701 acres of Federal lands through this exchange. 

Public domain lands were reserved for the Colorado and Capitol Reef National 
Monuments. 

Federal lands were transferred to the Department of the Interior for inclu- 
sion in Acadia and Kings Canyon National Parks; Cabrillo National Monnu- 
ment; Custis-Lee Mansion National Memorial; Independence National Historical 
Park: Minute Man National Historic Site; and units of National Capital Parks. 


GETTYSBURG NATIONAL Minirary Park REQUIREMENTS 


(The following was requested by Mr. Fenton on p. 973 :) 

For many years after the Gettysburg National Military Park was transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the War Department to the Interior Department, the 
major portion of the battlefield area consisted of farmland having substantially 
the same appearance and character as the area had at the time of the great 
Civil War engagement at Gettysburg. 

Gradually commercial infiltration occurred on many of the historic spots of 
the battlefield. This Service has been unable to acquire historically important 
lands which were, consequently, purchased by private parties for commercial 
development, such as motels, souvenir stands, stores and, in some instances, 
private garish conceptions of the types of development that might intrigue 
visitors interested in the great battle which occurred at Gettysburg. This trend 
of commercial development has been a steady one. In recent years it has been 
gaining great momentum. We have been unable to hold the line against such 
development. 

Recently, there has been a fantasy land development, consisting of large 
Mother Goose type figures and structures, near General Meade’s headquarters. 
The Service has been able to purchase the forefront of this property to minimize 
the adverse intrusion on the historical scene which this new business venture 
constitutes. Another parcel of land, formerly a private residence, has been 
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optioned by an individual who desires to develop a wax figure museum on it. 
The Service has no control over the extent to which wax figures of Jesse James, 
Al Capone, and similar well-known individuals entirely disassociated with Civil 
War events at Gettysburg, will be perpetuated in wax, possibly interspersed with 
the figures of Generals Meade, Hancock, Lee, Longstreet, Pickett, et al. This is 
mentioned simply to illustrate the incongruous and indefensible types of develop- 
ments and enterprises that creep into the local historical scene and, if allowed 
to progress Without restraint, will soon do irreparable damage to the historical 
scene the Service has been endeavoring faithfully to perpetuate as hallowed 
ground for all time to come. 

The Service’s Civil War land acquisition funds for the 1960 fiscal year were 
subject to a restriction which limited their use or expenditure because of a 
requirement that an adequate zoning ordinance must be enacted before addi- 
tional land at Gettysburg and Manassas could be purchased. Since Gettysburg 
has no zoning ordinance, and there is no indication that it will have one in the 
immediate future, the Service has been precluded from purchasing any lands 
at Gettysburg in the fiscal year 1960, notwithstanding growing commercial 
threats. Likewise, it is prohibited from purchasing the Adams County Poor 
Farm property, a port.on of which is of extreme historical significance. There 
is now a strong possibility that the county authorities will be compelled to 
sell the poor farm property. If this is done and development occurs on it, there 
will be another case of commercial development and encroachment upon the 
battlefield scene. 

The proper rounding out of the park requires the acquisition of approximately 
TH acres of additional land. It is estimated that these lands, if purchased befere 
further price increases occur, will run around $2,300,000. From this it will 
be seen that the $200,000 for Gettysburg land acquisition contained in our 1961 
budget, while helpful, will still leave us with a long way to go. It is hoped that 
at least 130 acres of critically needed land can be purchased with the sum now 
earmarked for Gettysburg. 

It is pleasing to note that private individuals have recognized the growing 
danger and actuality of undesirable commercial exploitation of the Gettysburg 
battlefield area. Donations are being solicited from private individuals to buy 
key parcels. The Service has lent every encouragement to this endeavor. It 
is too early to say what degree of success will result from this. 

One final and rather obvious point must be made. Continued unchecked and 
uncontrolled commercialization and development of privately owned lands, inter- 
spersed with Federal lands on the battlefield scene, will aggravate an existing 
situation, and certainly will increasingly corrode historical values being per- 
petuated as a result of substantial outlays of Federal funds and private donations. 
The Service is simply asking for appropriations to avert this undesirable, but 
otherwise inevitable, result as far as possible. 
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